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THE LABORATORY COMPANION 

TO 

FATS AND OILS INDUSTRIES 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


NATURE “ The book is essentially a collection of tables of the numeri¬ 
cal values obtained in the analysis of oils and fats, and of tables useful in 
industries where oils and fats are employed; it iorms a c ompanion to the 
author’s earlier publication on the ‘Chemical Analysis of Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes.’ The amount of information in the book is very extensive, as may 
be judged from the fact that the number of oils only for which constants are 
given is 111, and the number of fats 65. . . . The arrangement of materials 
under the heading of separate manufactures is a very useful feature. Thus, 
under the heading ‘soap manufacture’ are eight tables, including such infor¬ 
mation as the percentages of caustic soda and caustic potash in caustic lyes, 
the influence of temperature on the specific gravities of caustic soda solutions, 
and the amounts of caustic alkali solutions required to saponiiy tats ot 
certain mean molecular weights.” 

CHEMICAL TRADE JOURNAL. —“The work is bound to become a, 
constant companion to the chemist who deals with oils and fats. ’ 

BRITISH TRADE REVIEW.—“V an hardly fail to he of great value 
to works chemists who require reliable data in a clear and bandy form.” 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL. —“Of great value to any one 
working witli fats and oils, as the information regarding these substances has 
been collected and tabulated in a very convenient form. The different values 
given in the literature have been carefully scrutinised a£id only the most 
reliable ones given.” 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETm. —“ The author 
has brought together a great mass of facts and has arranged them in an 
attractive and convenient form. The book is well indexed, and deserves a 
place both in the technical reference library and in the wording laboratory.” 

AMERICAN ROAR JOURNAL AND 1 MANIJ FA CTIJRfNtf 
CHEMIST —“ We believe the book is destined to Wine a useful manual 
in nearly all laboratories connected with tjie fat and oil industries? 1 ■/ 
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values of unsaponiliable substances, i. 
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Acid, abiotic, i. 022 
acetic, i. 150 
acetyl juniporic. i.*212 
acetyl sabinie, i. 211 
acrylic, i. 172 
aldopalmitio, i. 111 
angelic, i. 170 9 
amchidie, i. 100 
arachidonie, i. 211 
azolaic, i. 237 
bchcnic, i. 107 
bchcnolic, i. 230 
brassidic, i. 190 
• brassylic, i. 238 
futyric, i. L50 
capric, i.*li>4 
caproic, i. 153 
caprylic. i. 153 
carnaiibic, i. 108 
cerotic, f. 1G8 
chaulraoogric, i. 204 


Acid, cheiranthic, i. 193 
elupanodonie, i. 210 
cocceric, i. 213 
eocinic, ii. 492 
crotonoloic, ii. 228 
daturic, i. 101 
dibasic, i. 237 
dibromorioinolcic, i. 219 
dihydroxybehenic, i. 230 
p-dihydroxybelienie, i. 231 
dihydroxyuihydro - olmulmoogric, i. 

228 

dihydroxygadoloic, i. 230 
dihydroxyjeeoloic, i. 230 
diliydroxylated, i. 227 
diliydroxypalmitic, i. 227 
dihydroxy palm itoleic, i. 227 
dihvdroxystearic, i. 228 
dihydroxy stearic, natural, i. 221 
p-d ihydroxystearic, i. 229 
dihydroxystcaridic, i. 228 
dihydroxystearo-Hulphuric, i. 215 
dihydroxytiglie, i. 227 
w diricinoleic, i. 215 
docglic, i. 194 
chcomargaric, i. 200 
ehcostcaric, i. 200 
elai'dic, i. 188 
erucic, i. 195 
iicocerylic, i. 150 
gadolcio, i. 194 
gaidie, i. 177 
geocerio, iii. 280 
glyceric, i. 250 
glycolic, i. 250 
glycoloxylic, i. 250 
hejitadecamcthylencdiearboxylic, i. 

222 

hoptadccvlic, ii. 550 
hcxahydroxystcaric, i. 233 
hyarnic, i. 108 
hydnocarpic, i. 20-1 
hydroxystcaric, i. 225, 220, 227 
hypogffiic, i. 170 
isanic, i. 210 
• isobutylacetic, i. 153 
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Acid, isobutyric, i. 152 
isocetic, i. 157 
isodihydroxybohonic, i. 231 
isoorucic, i. 190 
iaolinolonic, i. 209 
isolinusic, i. 233 
isholoic, i. 190 
isoricinoleic, i. 210 
iaostoaric, i. 102 
isosylvic, i. 017 
isotrihydroxystcaric, i. 232 
japanic, i. 222 
jecoleic, i. 194 
jecoric, i. 209 
juniporie, i. 09, 212 
kotohydroxysteario, i. 237 
lanocoric, i. 221 
lanopalmic, i. 212 
lauric, i. 154 
lignoceric, i. 107 
linolenie, i. 200 
linolic, i. 197 
liuusic, i. 233 
liver lecithin oleic, i. 193 
lycopodio, i. 177 
margarie, i. 101 
raedullic, ii. 740 
mclissic, i. 171 
millet oil, i/200 
monohydroxylated, i. 225 
montanic, i. 170 ; iii. 280 
morrhuie, ii. 435 
myriatic, i. 150 

octodeeamethykmedicarboxylic, i. 222 

octohydroxyarachidic, i. 234 

octohydroxylatod, i. 233 

cenanthic, i. 181 

oloic, i. 178 

palmitic, i. 158 

palmitoleic, i. 177 ; ii. 435 

palmitolic, i. 234 

para-dihydroxybehonio, i. 231 

para-oloie, i. 190 

pelgrgonic, i. 152 

pentaricinoleic, iii. 129,197 

petroaelihie, i. 192 

petroselinolic, i. 230 

phocenic, i. 152 

physotoleic, i. 177 

pimaric, i. 021 

pisangcorylic, i. 108 

polyricinoleic, i. 214 

psyllostearylie, i. 172 

quince oil, i. 221 

rapic, i. 192 

ricinelaulio, i. 220 

ricinolaiido - sulphuric, i. 220 

ricinic, i. 220 

ricinoleic, i. 213 

rieinoleo-sulphurie, i. 217 ; iii. 200 

ricinstearolic, i. 230 

ricitistearoxylic, i. 237 

sabinic, i. 09, 211 

salicylic, ii. 791 

sativic, i. 232 

sebacic, i. 237 


Acid, stearic, i. 162 
stearic, commercial, iii. 201 
stoarolic, i. 235 
suberic, i. 237 
sylvic, i. 021 
tarelaldie, i. 190 
tariric, i. 202 
tolfairic, i. 200 
tetrahydroxystearic, i. 232 
thoobroinic, i. 113 ; ii. 585 
thcrapic, i. 210 
tiglic, i. 170 
tigliceric, i. 227 
tribromo-triiodo-stearic, i. 208 
trichloro triiodo-stearic, i. 208 
trihydroxylalcd, i. 231 
trihydroxystcaric, i. 232 
triricinoleic, iii. 129 
umhollulic, i. 154 
valeric, i. 152 

Acid saponification, i. 79 ; iii. 225 
value, i. 437 

Acids, acetic scries, i. Ill, 150 
acrylic series, i. 111 
ehaulmoogrie series, i. 203 
elupanodouic series, i. 112, 210 
cyclic, i. Ill, 203 
dibasic, i. 112, 222 
dihydroxylated, i. 112, 227, 228, 
' 230 

hexahydroxystcaric, i. 233 
hydroxylated, i. 112, 223, 504, 578 
linolcnic scries, i. 112, 205 
linolie series, i. Ill, 197 
monohydroxylated, i. 225 
oloic scries, i. 172 
oxidised, i. 580 
ricinoleic scries, i. 112 
tetrahydroxylatcd, i. 232 
trihydroxysicaric, i. 232 
Ac idyl derivatives of aromatic bases, 
‘iii. 202, 297 
Aeoomoo seeds, ii. 505 
Acorn oil, ii. 294 
Acrolein, i. 218 

detection of, in glycerin, iii. 390 
Acrylic scries, i. 111 
Adeps gossypii, ii#208 
lana\ iii. 431 
Adipoeere, i. 51; ii. 087 
Adjab oil, ii. 529 ' 

Advocate pear fat, y. (tabic facing page 
007) 

Acresin, ii/. 272 
Aerisine, iii. 423 
African oiluuts, ii. 507 
Afridi wax, ii. 108 
wax linol( am, ii. 108 
Agnin, ii. 890 ,, 

Agrosterol, i. 275 , 

Ajowan seed oil, ii. (table ‘•facing page 
238) 

Akajei oil, ii. /table facing page 423) 
Akee oil, ii. 552 
Akoon seod oil, iii. 448 
Alapurin, ii. 890 
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Alcohol, arachyl, i. 239 
camauhyl, i. 240 
coryl, i. 240 
cetyl, i. 239 
cocceryl, i. 243 
ficocoryl, i. 243 
inearnatyl, i. 242 
isooeryl, i. 241 
lanolin, i. 242 
melissyl, i. 241 
myricyl, i. 241 
octodecyl, i. 239 
pentadecyl, i. 243 
pisangeoryl, i. 239 
psyllostoaryl, i. 242 
raphia, i. 240 
Alcohols, i. 112 
aliphatic, i. 238 
allylic series, i. 112, 242 
cyclic series, i. 113, 203 
detection of, in unsaponifiahle matter, 
i, 000 

ethane series, i. 112, 238 
examination of, i. 583 007 
free, in waxes, i. 07 
glycolic series, i. 113, 243 
Aldepalmitie acid, i. Ill 
Alexandrian laurel oil, ii. 309 
Aliphatic alcohols, j. 238 
alcohols, detection of, in unsaponi- 
fiablo matter, i. 000 
alcohols, determination of, i. 000 
Alkaline earths, action of, i. 03 
Alligator oil, iii. 413 
Allophanester of castor oil, iii. 59 
Allylic series of alcohols, i. 242 
Almond oil, ii. 287 
oil, French, ii. 282 
Alumina, detection of, in fats, i. 290 
Aluminium oleato, i. 187 
Amides of fatty acids, i. 147 ; iii. 297 
Amido-derivatives of fatty acids, i. 117 
Ammonia, action on oils and fats, i. 
04 

Ammonium eaproatc, i. 153 
caprylate, i. 154 
laurate, i. 155 
linolate, i. 199 
margarate, i. 102 
myristatc, i. 157 
oleate, i. 187 

salts of fatty acids# >i. 123, 551 ; iii. 
298 

soaps, i. 139 ; iii. 325 
stoarate, i. 105 
Amoora oil, ii. 120 
Amycol,,i. 275 
Amyl alcohol, i. 135 
stoarate, i. 27 
Amyftlono, ii. 5$6 

Anchovy oil, !i. (table facing page 423) 
Andiroba oil, ii. 502 
Angelic acid, i. 170 
Anhydrides, 4 i. 517 
of fatty acids, i. 140 
Anilides of fatty acids, i. 147 


Animal fats, ii. 607 
fats, drying, ii. 673 
fats, 11011 -drying, ii. 082 
fats, semi-drying, ii 074 
oil, ii. 482 

oils, ii. 404-489 ; iii. 409 
oils, distinction between, and vege¬ 
table oils, i. 042 
waxes, i. 5 ; ii. 889 

Anis seod oil, ii. 227 (table facing page 
238) 

Annamito seeds, ii. 495 
Ann alto, ii. 794 
Antibcn/.inpyrin, iii. 350 
“ Antileprol,” ii. 492 
Antistoff, iii. 109 
Aouara oil, ii. 532 
Aourara kernel oil, ii. 614 
Apeiba oil, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
Apple seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Apricot kernel oil, ii. 280 
Aqueous saponification, i. 78; iii. 204 
Arachidic acid, i. 100 
determination of, i. 550; ii. 310 
Arachidonie acid, i. 211 
Araehin, i. 27 
Araehis oil, ii. 297, 720 
Arachyl acetate, i. 240 
alcohol, i. 239 
Arappo, ii. 522 
Arbuto seed oil, ii. 103 
Arbutus unedo oil. ii. 103 
Arctic sperm oil, ii. 870 
Areca nut fat, ii. Oil 
; Argan oil, ii. 322 
j Argemono oil, ii. 139 
Arjun wax, ii. 930 
i Arnistorol, i. 275 
Aromatic bases, action of, i. 04 
Artist’s oil, iii. 131 
■ “Art-win” olive oil, ii. 35,1 
Aselline, ii. 130 

j Ash seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
! A.sluka, ii. 453 
j Asparagus seed oil, ii. 125 
| Ass mi'k fat. ii. 807 
! Atta beans, ii. 295 
| seed oil, ii. 295 
! A uranium in butter, ii. 794 
j Auto-hyilrolysis, i. 51 
; Asin wax, ii. 930 
J Axle greases, iii. 92 
! Azolaic acid, i. 237 
| Azotine, ii. 091 

Badger fat, ii. (table facing pago 862) 
Bahoda oil, iii. 451 r 
Bake nuts, ii. 530; iii. 453 
Bakoly oil, ii. 88 
Balam tallow, ii. 574 
Balanophoro wax, ii. 880 
Bainbuk butter, ii. 524 
Baobab oil, ii. 511 
Barilla, iii. 301, 327 
Barium butyrate, i. 152 
caprate, i. 154 
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Barium glyeoroxido, i. 252 
hoxabromo-linolenalo, i. 208 
linolato, i. 200 
myristato, i 157 
oloate, i. 187 
ricinoleate, i. 210 
salts, i. 141 
stearate, i. 105 
Barku olive oil, ii. 351 
Barley seed oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
Baryta value, i. 601, footnoto 
Baso oils, iii. *169 
Basic materials, 4. 07 
Basswood oil, ii. 224 
Batava oil, ii. 237 
Batching oil, ii. 402 
Baudouin’s test for sesame oil, ii. 220 
Bayborry oil, ii. 409 
tallow, ii. 050 

Boan oil, ii. Ill (table facing page 
238) 

Bear fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Beb<$ oil, ii. 110 

Bocchi’s tost for cotton seed oil, ii. 205 
Beechnut oil, ii. 177 
Beef lard, iii. 24 
marrow fat, ii. 744 
stoarino iti lard, ii. 735 
tallow, ii. 755, 704 
Beeswax, i. 051; ii. 800 
candles, iii. 300 
ester value, ii. 005 
oil, ii. 001 
Behenic acid, i. 107 
acid, determination of, i. 550 
Bohenolio acid, i. 230 
di-odido, i. 230 
Behonoliu, i. 20 
Beligno seeds, ii. 377 
Bon oil, ii. 373 
Benisced oil, ii. 208 
Ben/.in soaps, iii. 340 
Benzoic acid, ii. 702 
Beuzoylperoxido, ii. 35 
Betasterol, i. 275 
Bot-ii oil (we Zachun oil), ii. 230 
Bicuhyba fat, ii. 508 
Bieber’s test, ii. 201 
Biggare seed, ii. 208 
Bilberry seed oil, ii. 150 
Birch seed oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Bird’s foot oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Blackberry seed oil, ii. 151 
Blackcock fat, ii. 074 
Black fish oil, ii. 400 
grease, iii. 404 
mustard seed oil, ii. 203 
oil, iii. 427 
rocoverod oil, iii. 427 
w r ax of Burrnah, ii. 010 
“ Blanchierspano,” iii. 420 
Blasting gelatin, i. 258 
Bleaching oils, fats, and waxes, ii. 30 
Blended oils, iii. 04, 78 
Blown oils, iii. 100 
boiled oils, iii. 132 


Blubbor oils, ii. 447 
oxidised, iii. 100 

Blue lupin oil, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
Boiled (linseed) oil, iii. 131 
examination of, iii. 130 
Boiling points of fatty acids, i. 119 
“ Bolcko ” seed oil, ii. 154 
Bombicesterol, i. 274; ii. 474 
Bonduc nut oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
Bone fat, ii. 740 
grease, iii. 408 
oil, ii. 484 

Bonito oil, (l) ii. (table facing pago 423) 
(2) ii. (table facing page 423) 

Boot polishes, iii. 390 
Borax, ii. 700 

Boric acid, in edible fats, ii. 700 
acid, in soaps, iii. 350 
esters of glycerol, i. 257 
Borneo tallow, ii. 000 
Boroform, i. 257 
Boryslawite, iii. 208 
Boltlenoso oil, ii. 870 
Box turpentine, iii. 155 
Brassieasterol, i. 278 
Brassicastoryl acetate, i. 278 
benzoate, i. 278 
propionate, i. 278 
Brassidic acid, i. 100 
Brassidin, i. 20 
Brazil nut oil, ii. 234 
Bread oil, ii. 250 ; iii. 22 
Broad bean oil, ii. (table facing pago 
238) 

Bromide test, i. 475, 508 
! Brominatod fatty acids, iii. 20(5 
! oils and fats, iii. 120 
Bromine, action on fats, i. 00 
addition number, i. 304 
estimation of, in fats, i. 207 
substitution number, i. 304 
thermal test, i. 400 
value, i. 303 
Bromipin, iii. 120 

Bromo-derivatives of liquid fatty acids, 
i. 508 

Bromohydrins, i. 201 
j Bromo-thormal itost of “ sterols ” and 
I their acetates, i. 500 
I Brown fish oil, ii. 471 
\ grease, iii. 432 

I grease oil, iii. 7 

rubber substitutes, iii. 100 
| Brusmei*liver oil, ii. (table facing pago 
447) 

Bryony oil, ii. 103 
Buck-thorn oil, ii. 05 
Buffalo nfflk fat, ii. 807 
Bumble-bee w^x, ii. 030 
Bur oil, ii. 00 
Burdock oil, ii. 00 

Hurillo oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Burning oil& iii. 50 
Burnt varnish, iii. 122 
Butter, ii. 770 
adulteration of, ii. 812 
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Butter, bambuk, ii. 524 
cacao (cocoa), ii. 579 
cacao shell, ii. 590 
cacao, substitutes, iii. 55 
colouring matter in, ii. 793 
dika, ii. 659 
fat, i. 638; ii. 776 
fat, adulteration of, ii. 813 
fat, composition of, i. 638 ; ii. 801 
fat, soluble volatile and insoluble 
volatile acids in, i. 428 
galani, ii. 524 
gamboge, ii. 541 
ghe, ii. 800 
ghee, ii. 800 
goa, ii. 597 
illipe, ii. 522 
Indian, ii. 572 
Irvingia, ii. 664 

kanga, ii. (table facing page 667) 
kanya, ii. (table facing page 667) 
kobi, ii. (table facing page 667) 
kokum, ii. 597 
kouibo, ii. 565 

laniy. ii. (table facing page 667) 

macaja, ii. 607 

mace, ii. 560, 565 

mahua, ii. 518 

milk blended, ii. 784 

inocaya, ii. 607 

mohwrah, ii. 518 

njave, ii. 529 

nutmeg, ii. 560 

oil, ii. 798, 802 ; iii. 27 

papua nutmeg, ii. 564 

Para, ii. 238 

]>erflimes, iii. 31 

phulwara, ii. 572 

preservatives in, ii. 789 

process, ii. 798 

renovated, ii. 798 

shea, ii. 524 

Sierra i/oone, ii. (table, facing page 
667) 

soluls-not-fat in, ii. 787 
substitutes, iii. 25 
tonka, ii. 649 
vegetable, ii. G38;'iii. 48 
water in, ii. 783 

Butfcorfish liver oil, ii. (table facing page 
447) 

Butterine, ii. 851; ji. 25 
Butylamine, ii. 436 
Butyric acid, i. 150 
Butyrin, i. 24 

Butyro-refractomelor, i. 328 
in analysis of butter, ii. 817 

Cacao butter, ii. 579 > 

ftittor substitutes, iii. 55 
sftoll butter, ii. 590 
Cacaolino, iii. 57 
Cadmium salts, i. 142 
Cakes, ii. 17 
compound, ii. 28 
Calaba oil, ii. 369 


Calciumjbutyrate, i. 152 
caproato, i. 163 
glycoroxide, i. 252 
linolate, i. 200 
oleato, i. 187 
ricinoleate, i. 219 
stearate, i. 165 

Californian nutmeg oil, ii. 295 
Calophyllum oil, ii. 369 ; iii. 450 
Calorimetric examination, i. 373 
Camel milk fat, ii. 807 
Camclino oil, ii. 143 
Canari oil, ii. 382 
Candelilla wax, ii. 879 
(handle hardeners, iii. 252, 262, 398 
industry, iii. 203 
j material, iii. 250 
nut oil, ii. 86 
nut treo seeds, ii. 566 
stiffener, iii. 262, 281, 398 
tar, iii. 249 
tree fat, ii. 664 
Candles, iii. 204, 285 
ccresin, iii. 278 

mixed slearino and mineral wax, iii. 
252 

parallin wax, iii. 252 
sperm, iii. 396 
stoarine, iii. 204, 250, 252 
tallow, iii. 250 
| wax, iii. 396 
I Cano sugar wax, ii. 887 
j Cantharidon oil, ii. 476 
' Canutilla wax. Sea Candelilla 
| Capillary analysis, i. 299 
l Cupric acid, i. 154 
j Ca]trin, i. 25 
(•aproifi acid, i. 153 
Ca proin, i. 25 
Caprylie acid, i. 163 
; ('aprylin, i. 25 
Carapa oil, ii. 502 

; Caraway seed oil, ii. (table facing page 
i 238) 

! Carbolic acid as solvent, in t ho examina- 
tion of oils, i. 370 
acid in soap, iii. 352 
Carbonbisulphido, ii. 20 
[ Carbonic acid, solubility of. in fats, i. 

j 162 

Carcase fat, iii. 408 
Cardamom oil, ii. 493 
Carnaiiba wax. ii. 875 
Carnaiibic acid, i. 168 
Carnaubyl alcohol, i. 240 
Carotin in butter, ii. 794 
Carp oil, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
Carragheen moss, iii. 108 
Carrot seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
: Casein, ii. 787 

(’aslicw nut oil, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
Cassosced oil, it. (table facing page 
238) 

Castilla thistle oil, ii. (table facing page 
110, footnote) 

Casto pomace, ii. 394 
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Castor oil, ii. 389 
oil, blown, ii. 396 
oil group, ii. 386 
oil, nitrated, ii. 403 
oil, polymerised, iii. 129 
oil preparations, iii. 68 
oil rubbor substitute, iii. 191 
oil, soluble, iii. 169 
poonac, ii. 394 
Caulosterol, i. 275 
Caustic alkalis, action of, i. 03 
Cay-cay fat, ii. 064 
Cay-soi seeds, ii. *692 
Co tree, ii. 624 
Ooara rubber seed oil, ii. 120 
Cedar nut oil, ii. 141 
Celandine oil, ii. 155 
Celery seed oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
Oelosia oil, ii. 138 
Ceresin, iii. 208 
candles, iii. 278 
Cerin, i. 168 

Coroptastes coriferus wax, ii. 930 
rubeus wax, ii. 936 
Corotic acid, i. 108 
Corotin, i. 28 
Ceryl acotate, i. 241 
alcohol, i. 240 
benzoate, i. 241 
cerotato, i. 65 
palmitate, i. 05 
Cetin, i. 65 ; ii. 928 
“Cetosan,” ii. 931 ; iii. 395, footnote 
Cetyl acetate, i. 239 
alcohol, i. 239 
benzoate, i. 239 
palmitate, i. 05 
stearate, i. (55 
Ceylon oak tree, ii. 553 
oil, ii. (520 

Chamois fat, ii. (table facing page 8(52) 
Champaca fat, ii. 524 
Characteristics, i. 378 
Charlock oil, ii. 271 

Charoleo tree, ii. (table facing page 0(57, 
footnote) 

Chaulmoogra oil, ii. 491 
oil group, ii. 491 
Chaulmoogrio acid, i. 204 
Cha-yow oil, ii. 323 
Chemical constitution of fats, i. 5 
constitution of waxes, i (54 
tosts of lubricating oils, iii. 77 
Cherry kernel oil, ii. 278 
laurel oil, ii. 280 

Chervil seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Cheyi seed oil, iii. 453 
Chick pea oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Chicken fat, ii. (table facing page 862) 
China wood oil, ii. 72 
Chinese bean oil, ii. Ill 
nut oil, ii. 72 

staranis seed oil, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

tung oil, ii. 72 
vegetable tallow, ii. 692 


Chinese wax, ii. 931 
wood oil, ii. 72 

Chirongi seeds, ii. (table facing pago 
667, footnote) 

Chironji oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 667) 
Chloride of sulphur. See Sulphur 
chloride 

Chlorides, i. 137 
| Chlorinated oils, iii. 120 
Chlorine, action of, on fats, i. 60 
i colour reactions, i. 495 
I estimation of, in fats, i. 297 
! Chlorodilaurin, i. 259 
Chlorodimyristin, i. 259 
Chlorodistearin, i. 200 
! Chlorohydrins, i 259; iii. 146 
Chlorophyll wax, ii. 874 
Chocolate fats, ii. 591 ; iii. 55 
Cliolain, iii. 437 
{ Cholecerin, iii. 437 
i Cholcpalmin, iii. 437 
Cholesterol, i. 264 

determination of, in unsaponifiablo 
matter, i. 586, 612 
esters of, i. 271 
('holesterons, i. 605 
Cholesteryl acetate, i. 271 
benzoate, i. 272 
butyrate, i. 271 
cerotato, i. 66 
formate, i. 271 
iso butyrate, i. 271 
isovalerate, i. 271 
laurato, i. 271 
oleate, i. (5(5 
palmitate, i. 66 
propionate, i. 271 
salicylate, i. 272 
stearate, i. (56 
Cholestol reaction, i. 270 
Choline, i. 38 
Chop oil, ii. 535 
Chrysalis oil, ii. 473 
Churnbao seeds, ii. 495 
Chung-bao seeds, ii. 495 
“ Churi,” ii. 572 
Cieado wax, ii. 936 
Cleveland meal, iii 28, 59, footnotes 
Clionasterol, i. 274 
(loth oils, iii. 9(5 
Clover oil, ii. .157' 

Clupanodonic aoidfd. 210 
acid, determination of, i. '560 
oetobro*nide, i. 211 
Coal tar oils, i. 610 
Coaltish oil, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
liver oil, ii. 447 
Coast cod cfll, ii. 429 
Cooceric acid, it. r 2l3 
Coccerin, i. 66 , 

Cooceryl alcohol, i. 243 L 
coccerate, i. 60 
Cochin China,wax, ii. 6(54 
Cochin oil, ii. 626 
Cochirieal wax, ii. 936 
Cocinic acid, ii. 492 
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Cocoa butter, ii. 579 
nut oil, ii. 523, 724 
nut oil group, ii. 60S 
nut oil, soluble volatile and insoluble 
volatile acids of, i. 427 
nut oleine, ii. 039 
nut poonae, ii. 025 
nut stearino, ii. 039 
Cocolinc, iii. 57 
Cod oil, ii. 428 
liver oil, ii. 424 
liver oil degras, iii. 410 
, liver oil preparation, iii. 59 
ColTco berry oil, ii. 371 
berry wax, ii. H80 
Cognac oil, ii. 403 
Cohesion figures, i. 299 
Cohune oil, ii. 009 
Cold test, i. 320 ; iii. 70 
Colloids in soap, iii. 311 
Colocynth oil, ii. J 00 
Colophony, i. 015 
Colorimetry, i. 347 
Colour of fats, i. -194 
Colour tests, i. 492 ; ii. 202, 423 
Colouring matters in butter, ii. 793 
in suet, iii. 25 
Colza oil, ii. 243 

Commercial preparation of oils and fats, 
ii. 1 

preparation of waxes, ii. 29 
Common pea oil, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

saw fish liver oil. ii. (table facing page 
447) 

Consistence, i. 302, 032 
Constituents of fats and waxes, i. 109 
Coot fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Copper eaproate, i. 153 
detection of, in fats, i. 290 
lignocorate, i. 107 
oloate, i. 188 
palmitato, i. 100 
stearate, i. 105 
Copra oil, ii. 030 
Coprostcrol, i. 279 
Coprostoryl acetate, i. 279 
benzoate, i. 279 
Copying ink, iii. 37(tj 
paper, iii. 280 
ribbons, iii. 280 
Corfu grease, iii. 92 * 

Coriander seed oil, (table facing page 
238) 

Corn oil, ii. 166 * 

Cornel oil, ii. 294 
Coroza nut, ii. 534 
Corroine, iii. 415 
Cottolono, iii. 49 * 

Cotton pitch, iii. 405 » 
ttoed foots, ,jii. 402 * 

8^,ed foot* soap, ii. 195 ; iii. 402 
seed oil, ii. 181, 721 
seed oil, blown, iii. (table facing page 
172) 

seed oil fatty acids, i 576 


Cotton seed oil, grades, ii. 194 
seed oil group, ii. 155 > 

seed oil soap stock, ii. 195 
seed stearino (acid), iii. 405 
seed stearino (fat), ii. 196 
seed wax, ii. 883 
stearino pitch, iii. 405 
tree, ii. 179 

Conla oil, ii. (table, facing page 404) 
Coumou oil, ii. 237 
Cow-itch bean, ii. 230 
Crab wood oil, ii. 502 
Crampfish oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
(Vanberry seed oil, ii. 149 
Crane fat., ii. (table facing page 802) 
Creams, polishing, iii. 399 
Cresylic acid in soap, iii. 352 
Crit ical temperature of dissolution, i. 360 
Croton oil, ii. 227 
Klliotianus oil, ii. 131 
Crotonoleic acid, ii. 228 
Cryoscopio methods, i. 055; ii. 800 
Crystallisation of glycerides, i. 053; 
ii. 720 

Cuajo virola fat, ii. 507 

Cumin seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 

(,'ureas oil, ii. 231 
wax, ii. 880 

Curcuma, detection of, in butter, ii. 794 
Curd in butter, ii. 787 
Curd soap, iii. 304 
Currier’s grease, iii. 424 
Cusk liver oil, ii. (table facing page 447) 
Cyclic series of acids, i. 203 
series of alcohols, i. 203 
Cyclolin, iii. 125 
Cyclostearin, iii. 127 

Dab oil, ii. 423 
Dadap seed, i. 107, 277 
Dai-phongtu seeds, ii. 495 
Dame’s violet oil, ii. 91 
Daphne oil, ii. 150 
Date seed, iii. 448 
Datura oil, ii. 170 
Daturie acid, i. 101 
Daturodistearin, ju 733 
Daua-Daua cakes, ii. 497 
Doblooming agents, iii. 90 
Degras, iii. 413 
artificial, iii. 423 
former, iii. 415 

Degreasing electrically, iii. 425 
j Dcmargarinating oils and liquid waxes, 

ii. 30 

Denaturing oils and fats, ii. 38 
Deodorising, ii. 409 ; iii. 19, 49 
Derivatives of fatty acids, i. 146; iii. 
296 

Detection of acrolein, i. 248 

Deter in inalion of ash in lubricating oils, 

iii. 83 

of foreign substances in fat, i. 282 
of free acids in lubricating oils, iii. 83 1 
of inorganic substances in fatty 
matter, i. 289 
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Determination of paraffin wax in lubri¬ 
cating oils, iii. 89 
of true fat in a sample, i. 284 
of water in lubricating oils, iii. 82 
Diacotin, i. 12 
Diacetyldiglycid, iii. 3 
Diagometor, i. 372 
Diarachin, i. 15 
Dibasic acids, i. 112, 222, 237 
Dibehonolin, i. 16 
Dibrassidin, i. 16 
Dibrornoricinoleic acid, i. 21!) 

Dibutyrin, i. 12 
Dicorotin, i. 15 

Diehlorohydrill, esters of, i. 261 
Dielectric, i. 373 
Dierucin, i. 16 
DiIllusion constants, i. 29!) 

Diformin, i. 12 
Diglycerides, i. 10 
determination of, i. 451 
mixed, i. 17 
Dihydrolutidino, ii. 136 
Dihydroxybehenio acid, i. 230 
Dihydroxy-dihydro-ehaulmoogric acid, 
i. 228 

Dihydroxygadoleio acid, i. 230 
Dihydroxyjecoleic acid, i. 230 
Dihydroxylated acids, i. 112, 227, 230 
Dihydroxypalinitic acid, i. 227 
Dihydroxypalmitoleie, i. 227 
Dihydroxystoaric acid, i. 221, 228, 22!) 
Dihydroxystearidic acid, i. 228 
Dihydroxystearo-sulphuric acid, i. 215 
Dihydroxytiglio acid, i. 227 
Diisobutyrin, i. 12 
Dika bread, ii. 65!) 
butter, ii. 65!) 
chocolate, ii. 65!) 
fat group, ii. 65!) 
oil, ii. 659 
Dilaurin, i. 13 
Dilaurochlorohydrin, i. 25!) 

Dilinolin, i. 16 

Dill seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Dilo oil, ii. 36!) 

Dimelissin, i. 15 
Dimontanin, i. 15 
Dimyristin, i. 14 
Dirnyriatoehlorohydrin, i. 259 
Diolein, i. 15, 16 
Dioleostearin, i. 37 
Dipalmitin, i. 14 
Dipalmitochlorohydrin, i. 260 
Dipalmitoolein, i. 36 
Dipalrnitostearin, i. 35 
Diricinoleic acid, i. 215 
Disinfocting soajis, iii. 337 
Disodium glycoroxido, i. 252 
Disodium-mangano-glycoroxide, i. 253 
Distearin, i. 14, 15 
Distearochlorohydrin, i. 260 
Distoarodaturin, ii. 733 
Distearolin, i. 16 
Distillation glycerin, iii. 230, 361 
oleine, iii. 97, 229, 288 


I Distillation stearine, iii. 229, 251 
value, i. 666 

j Distilled glycerin, iii. 375 

! grease, iii. 438 

i grease, analysis of, i. 650 

greaso oleine, iii. 97, 441 
| grease stearine, ii. 772 ; iii. 252, 443 
j greaso stearine in tallow, ii. 772 
i oleine, iii. 97, 229, 288, 441 

stearine, iii. 229, 251, 443 
j Dita tree, ii. 659 
[ Divalerin, i. 13 
! Djave oil, ii. 530 
Dodder oil, ii. 143 
| Dooglic acid, i. 194 
j Dog fat, ii. (table facing page 862) 
i Dogfish liver oil, ii. 445 (table facing 
j page 447) 

Dogwood oil, ii. 294 
I Dolia oil, ii. 519 
! Dolphin oil, ii. 466 
! Domba oil, ii. 369 
Domestic cat fat., ii. (table facing page 
862) 

duck fat, ii. (table facing page 862) 

I Driers, iii. 135 
I Dripping, iii. 24, 53 
Dry soap, iii. 290 
: Drying fats, i. 4 ; ii. 673 
oils, i. 4 ; ii. 42 
oils, description of, ii. 42-155 
oils, lesser known, ii. 147 
oils, theory of, iii. 178 
“ Dubbin,” iii. -123, footnote 
Dugong oil, ii. 466 
Duhudu oil, ii. 338 
Dupada tree, ii. 577 
j Dust-laying oil, iii. 109 
Dutch butter, iii. 25 
! Dynamite, i. 258 
glycerin, iii. 375 

Magic ray liver oil, ii. (table facing 
page 447) 

Eartluiut oil, ii. 297 
Ebonite wax, iii. 250, 279 
Ebonizo, ii. (table facing page 667, foot¬ 
note) 

Kbullioscopic method, i. 656 
Eehinops oil, ii. 110 
Edible fats, iii. IS, 23 
oils, i. 637 ; iii. 1 18, 20 
oils, preparation ^f, ii. 31 
Eel oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
liver oilV ii. (table facing page 447) 
Effervescent oils, iii. 58 
Egg oil, ii. 477 
Elacoinargaric acid, i. 200 
Ekeosteario ®cid, i. 200 
Elai'dic acid, i.*188 
Elai'din, i. 29 r 
| test, i. 461 
I Elai'dodistearin, i. 37 
| Elaine, iii. 288 
Elderberry oil* ii. 334 
| Electrical conductivity, i. 372 



Eleostearin, ii. 74 
Elk fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 

Elm seed, ii. (tablo facing page 404) 
Elozy oil, ii. 336 
Emulsified oils and fats, iii. 107 
waxes, iii. 399 
Emulsion fat, iii. 420 
wool oils, iii. 105 
Enamel paints, iii. 108 
Enamels, iii. 108 
Enkabang fat, ii. 604 
Enzymes, action of, i. 50 
Epibohonolhydrin, i. 29 
Epistoarolhydrin, i. 29 
Ergosterol, i. 275 
Erncic acid, i. 195 
determination of, i. 553 
Erucin, i. 29 
Eschwog soap, iii. 327 
Esparto wax, ii. 874 
Esters of glycerol, i. 254 
Estimation of water in fat, i. 281 
Etfial, i. 239 

Ethane series of alcohols, i. 238 
Ethereal oils in fats, i. 283 
Etholidcs, i. 08 

EthyJesters of fatty acids, i. 149 
Eucerin, iii. 437 
Eutectic mixtures, i. 121 
Euvaselino, iii. 437 
Examination of boiled oils, iii. 139 
of greases and solid lubricants, iii. 91 < 
Examination and valuation of lubri- j 
eating oils, iii. 00 
Examples, i. 030-0;>2 
Extraction apparatus, i. 285 
of dried soap with solvents, i. 159 
of oils, ii. 20 

of soap solution with solvents, i. 450 1 
Eai beans, ii. 295 

Fallow buck fat, ii. (tablo facing page 
802) _ 

Faradiol, i. 275 
Fat, definition of, i. 4 
determination of, i. 284 
estimation of water in, i. 281 
extraction apparatus, i. 285 
preparation of, for analysis, i. 280 
Fat, advocato pear, ii. (table facing page 
607) 

arena nut, ii. Oil 

badger, ii. (tablo facing page 802) 

bear, ii. (table facing page 802) 

beef marrow, ii. 744 » 

blackcock, ii. 074 

bone, ii. 740 

butter, ii. 770 

candle tree, ii. 604 

cay-cay, ii. 004 

clvkmois, ii. (tablo facing page 862) 
chainpaca, di. 524 
chicken, ii. (table facing pago 802) 
coot, ii. (tablo facing page 802) 
crano, ii. (table facing page 802) 
culinary, iii. 24 


| Fat, dika, ii. 659 , 

| dog, ii. (table facing page 802) * 

domestic cat, ii. (tablofacing pago 862) 
domestic duck, ii. (table facing pxgo 
802) 

oik, ii. (table facing pago 802) 
enkabang, ii. 004 

fallow buck, ii. (tablo facing page 802) 
fox, ii. (table facing page 802) 
glutton, ii. (tablo facing page 802) 
goose, ii. 083 
j hare, ii. 078 

Himalayan boar,ii. (tablo facing pago 
802) 

hog, ii. 089 
: horse, ii. 075 

horse marrow, ii. 082 
, human, ii. 080 
1 ice-bear, ii. 673 
kadam seed, ii. 515 
kakan.. ii. 664 
khakan, ii. 664 
1 kombu, ii. 565 

liquoring, ii. 480 ; iii. I It) 
i lynx, ii. 674 
maripa, ii. 612 
1 marmot, ii. 674 

midgorum,” ii. 756 
milk, ii. 776 
mkanyi, ii. 575 
nmriti. ii. 606 
ilium, ii. 513 
nux vomica, ii. 509 
ocuha, ii. 571 

ostrich, ii. (table facing pago 862) 
otoba, ii. 570 

pieranmia, ii. (table facing page 667) 
pig liver, ii. 672 

pigeon, ii. (table facing page 862) 
pine marten, ii. (table facing pago 862) 
polecat, ii. (tablo facing page 862) 
quioquio, ii. 614 
rabbit, ii. 680 
rattlesnake, ii. 673 
reindeer, ii. (tablo facing page 862) 
roebuck, ii. (table facing page 862) 
sawarri, ii. 555 

skunk, ii. (tablo facing pago 862) 
stag, ii. 861 

starling, ii. (table facing.page 862) 
surin, ii. 574 
tacamahae, ii. 369 
tangkallab, ii. 661 
tangkallak, ii. 661 
j tangkawang, ii. 600 
I teglam, ii. 603 
tliiothio, ii. 614 

tiger, ii. (table facing pago 862) 

turkey, ii. (table facing pago 862) 

ucuhuba, ii. 568 

urucaba, ii. 568 

voppam, ii. 513 

virola, ii. 571 

wild boar, ii. 695 

wild cat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
wild duck, ii. 674 
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Fat, wild goose, ii. 684 
.wild oiivo, ii. (table facing pago 667) 
wild rabbit, ii. 681 
wool, iii. 432 
Fats, animal, ii. 667 
animal, drying, ii. 673 
animal, non-drying, ii. 082 
animal, semi-drying, ii. 674 
behaviour W'ith reagents, i. 58 
brommated, iii. 120 
carcase, iii. 408 
chocolate, ii. 591 ; iii. 55 
edible, iii. 18 
emulsified, iii. 107 
garbage, iii. 428 
hydrogenated, i. 59; iii. 113 
iodised, iii. 120 
milk, ii. 807 
phosphorised, iii. 58 
properties of natural, i. 40 
saponification of, i. 70 
sewage, iii. 429 
solid, ii. 490 
sulphurised, iii. 120 
synthetical, iii. i 
vegetable, ii. 490 
waste, iii. 401, 400 
Fatty acid industry, iii. 280 
Fatty acids (see. Acids), i. 110 
acids, acetyl values of, i. 430 
acids, action on indicators, i. 124 
acids, amides of, iii. 297 
acids, ammonium salts of, i. 123 ; iii. 
298 

acids, anilides of, i. 147 
acids, behaviour with reagents;i. 143 
acids, boiling points of, i. 119 
acids, brominatod, iii. 200 
acids, chlorinated, iii. 290 
acids, examination of, i. 499, 059 
acids, free, determination of, i. 437, 
030 

acids, halogenised, iii. 290 
acids, hydrogeuised, iii. 290 
acids, hydroxylated, i. 578; iii. 290 
acids, insoluble, i. 109 
acids, insoluble, determination of, i. 
522 

acids, insoluble, preparation of, i. 109 
acids, insoluble volatile, i. 534 
acids, iodised, iii. 290 
acids, liquid, i. 500 
acids, made by tho autoclave process, 
iii. 291 

acids, made by the ferment process, 
iii. 292 

acids, mado by Twitehell’s process, 
iii. 292 

acids, mean molecular weights, i. 511 
acids, melting points of, i. 115 
acids, neutralisation values of, i. 511 
acids, non-volatile, i. 119 
acids, non-volatile 1 , examination of, 
i. 001 

acids, oxidised, i. 580 
acids, properties of, i. 114 


| Fatty acids, refractive index, i. 121,508 
! acids, rotatory power, i. 509 
acids, salts of, i. 123; iii. 298 
! acids, saturated, i. 538, 555 
• acids, solidifying point of (titer test), 
i. 500 

i acids, solubility of, i. 121, 509 
i acids, soluble volatile, i. 532 
acids, sulphurised, iii. 290 
acids, unsaturated, i. 538 
, acids, viscosity of, i. J22 
acids, volatile, i. 529 
< acids, wool wax, iii. 438 
Fatty oils, i. 3 
oils, as lubricants, iii. 03 
Fennel seed oil. ii. (table facing page 238) 
Fenugreek, oil from, ii. (table facing 
page 404) 

i Ferment milk, iii. 293 
oil, iii. 293 

Ferments, action of, i. 431, 90; iii. 292 
Font oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
Fetich bean oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
-Fettgas,” iii. 133 

Fever bush seed oil, ii. (table facing page 
404) 1 

Fieooeryl alcohol, i. 243 
! Fiooccrylie acid, i. 150 
; Fin-back oil. ii. 454 
Finner oil, ii. 454 
I Fir seed oil, ii. 110 
Fish oils, ii. 408 
steariue, ii. 428, 448; iii. 411 
tallow, ii. 448 
Flash point., iii. 71 
point of lubricating oils, iii. 71 
point,«of niihiT.il oils, i. 300 
Flax seed oil, ii. 15 
wax, ii. 882 
Floating grease, iii. 92 
Floricin, iii. 129 footnote 
Fluorides, ii. 792 
Fony oil, ii. 511 

Foots from refining vegetable oils and 
fats, iii. 401 
soap, ii. 195 

Formaldehyde in butter fat, ii. 791 
in soap, iii. 353 
Formalin, ii. 79J. 

Formic acid as preservative, ii. 791 
Formin, i. 23 

Fox fat, ii. (talXo facing pago 862) 
Fractional crystallisation, i. 653 
distillation, i. 558 
Free fatty acids. See. Fatty acids 
Freezing mixtures, i. 325 
point of oils, i. 325 
point of lubricating oils, iii. 70 
“Fucol,” 440 
Fulla panzarul, ii. 295 
Fuller’s earth*ii. 32 
grease, iii. 427 

Funtumia oil, ii. 128; iii. 446 
Fused driers, iii. 136 

i 

Gaboon chocolate, ii. 659 , 
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Gadoleic acid, i. 194 
Gaidic acid, i. 177 
Galam butter, ii. 524 
Galameufc nut, ii. 524 
Galona oils, iii. 93 
Galipot, i. 615 
Gamboge butter, ii. 551 
Gamooso milk fat, ii. 807 
Garbage fats, iii. 428 
Garden cress oil, ii. 239 
rocket oil, ii. 91 
“ Gazelino pralineo,” i. 252 
Genuine soap, iii. 326 
soap, composition of, iii. 310 / 

Gooeeric acid, iii. 280 
German sesame oil, ii. 143 
Cotah wax, ii. 874 
Ghedda wax, ii. 907, 916 
Gheo, ii. 800, 807 
butter, ii. 800, 807 
Ghi, ii. 800, 807 
Giddamchi nuts, ii. 526 
Gingolli oil, ii. 208 
Giovani nuts, ii. 332 
Glucose, ii. 791 
Gluofat, iii. 426 

Glutton fat, ii. (table facing page 862) 
“ Glycarbin,” i. 255 
Glyccraldohyde, i. 247 
Glyecrates, i. 251 
Glycerides, ii. 42 
examination of, i. 653 
fractional distillation of, i. 658 
Glycerin, chemically pure, iii. 380 
crude, iii. 359 
crude, distillation, iii. 361 
crude, fermentation, iii. 353 
crude, saponification, iii. 359 
crude, soap lye, iii. 364 
crude, Twitchell, iii. 362 
crystallised, iii. 380 
distilled, iii. 375 
dynamite, iii. 375 
foits, iii. 379 
in soap, iii. 351 
in spent lyos, iii. 364 
rofined, iii. 375 
soap erudo, iii. 364 
soap-lye, iii. 364 
Glycorinates, i. 253 • 

Glycerin manufacture, iii. 358 
Glycerol, i. 135, 243, *42 
determination of, by oxidation pro¬ 
cesses, i. 444 * 

determination of, by extraction with 
acotono, i. 444 

determination of, by the acotin pro¬ 
cess, i. 448 

determination of, as isop&pyliodide, 
L 450 _• 

determination of, in chomically pure 
giyberi$*fli. 381 

determination of, in crudo glycerin, 
iii. 371 

determination of, in cfynaraito glycer¬ 
in, iii. 376 


| Glycerol, determination of, in soap lyos, 

I 3M 

esters of, i. 254 
! Glycerolacrylal, iii. 390 
Glycorophosphites, i. 257 
' Glycorophosphoric acids, i. 256 
] Glycerose, i. 247 
Glycoroxidcs, i. 251 
! Glyceryl arsonite, i. 259 
borate, i. 257 
dinitrate, i. 257 
esters, i. 264 
mononitrate, i. 257 
stearate, i. 5 
trinitrate, i. 257 

Glycolic series of alcohols, i. 213 
Goa butter, ii. 597 
Goat’s milk fat, ii. 807 
Goat’s tallow, ii. 772 
Goudang wax, ii. 884 
Goose fat, ii. 683 
Gorloy seed, ii. 496 
Gossypol, ii. 195 
“ Graisso do eouyrouck,” ii. 776 
Gramophone cylinders, iii. 279 
Grape seed oil, ii. 385 
Grease, animal, iii. 406, 409 
axle, iii. 92 
black, iii. 404 
bone, iii. 408 
brown, jii. 432 
carcase, iii. 408 
j curriors’, iii. 424 

j distilled, iii. 438 

j from leather refuse, iii. 426 
I from tanned skins, iii. 425 

from wash leather cuttings, iii. 426 
Fuller’s, iii. 427 
kitchen, iii. 406 
lubricating, iii. 65, 92 
palm oil, ii. 551 
pig’s foot, iii. 408 
recovered, iii. 432 
rosin, iii. 92 
ship’s, iii. 406 
skin, iii. 408 
slaughter-house, iii. 406 
stuffing, iii. 423 
whalo, iii. 411 
white, iii. 407 , 

wool, ii. 889 ; iii. 432 
Yorkshire, iii. 434 
Ground nut oil, ii. 297 
Gru-gru oil, ii. 607 
Gum turpontino, iii. 151 
Gurgi seod fat, ii. 551 
Gurjun oil, ii. 72 
Gutzeit’s test, iii. 392 
Gynocardia oil, ii. 96 

Haberle haricot bean oil, ii. (table facing 

S 238) 

liver oil, ii. (table facing page 

447) 

Hako livor oil, ii. (table facing page 447) 
Halphon colour reaction, ii. 203 
2 H 
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“ Hangola-Dcl,” ii. ‘(table facing page 
,, 667, footnote) 

Hardened fats, iii. 113 
Haro fat, ii. 678 
Hawthorn seed oil, ii. 150 
Hazelnut oil, ii. 330 
Heat of bromination test, i. 490 
Heetographic mass, iii. 376 
Hedge mustard oil, ii. 276 
“ Heglig ” fruit, ii. 230 
Homp seed oil, ii. 93 
Honbane seed oil, ii. 132 
Hcptadecamcthylenedicarboxylic acid, 
i. 222 , 

Hoptadecyldistoarin. See Daturo- 
distoarin 

Heptadeeylic acid, ii. 550 
Hoptadoeylin, i. 27 
Herring oil, ii. 420 
refuse oil, ii. 421 

TTexabromide test of linseed oil, i. 572 
Hexabromotristoarolin, i. 29 
Hexahydroxystoarie acid, i. 233 
Hoxylamine, ii. 430 
Hickory nut orl, iii. 449 
Himalayan bear fat, ii. (table facing 
page 802) 

Hip oil, ii. 150 
Hog fat, ii. 089 

Hoi oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 

Hop seed oil, ii. 150 
Horn trefoil oil, ii. (table facing page 
404) 

Horso-cliostnut oil, ii. (table facing page 
404) 

Horse fat, ii. 075 
marrow fat, ii. 682 
oil, ii. 678 
radish tree, ii. 307 
Horses’ foot oil, ii. 482 
Hot neck greases, iii. 95, 249 
Houge oil, ii. 499 
Huile do noiseline, ii. 102 
Huilo typo, i. 333, fuotnoto 
Human fat, ii. 080 
Hunnulk seed, ii. 330 
Huro seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Hyaonio acid, i. 108 
Hydnoearpie acid, i. 204 
HydnoearpU(S oil, ii. 493 
Hydrocarbons, i. 42, 585, 599 
Hydrocarotol, i. 275 
Hydrochloric acid, action of, on fats, 
i. 03 

Hytiro-extractors, ii. 17 
Hydrogen, action of, on fats, i. 58 
action of, on fatty acids, i. 145 
peroxide, action of, i. 58 
value, i. 578 

Hydrogenatod fats, i. 59 ; iii. 113 
Hydrolysis of fats, i. 70 
of soap, i. 126 
* of waxes, i. 106 
Hydrostatic balance, i. 305 
Hydroxam derivatives of fatty acids, 
i. 148 


Hydroxy(latod) acids, i. 112, 223, 564, 
578; iii. 296 

acids, determination of, i. 564 
Hydroxyl value, i. t 430, 604 
Hydroxy stearic acid, i. 225, 226, 227 
Hypogade acid, i. 176 
Hyraldite, ii. 35 

Iba nuts, ii. 659 
lcobear fat, ii. 673 
Ignition point, iii. 76 
Ikpan seed oil, ii. 161 
Wipe butter, ii. 522 
Illuminating oils, iii. 59 * 

Inearnatyl alcohol, i. 242 
Indian butter, ii. 572 
copal, ii. 577 

laurel oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
India-rubber substitute, iii. 192 
Indicators in fat analysis, i. 124 
Indo-Chinese wax tree, ii. 665 
Inks, copying, iii. 376 
Inner iodine value, i. 562 
saponification value, ii. 416 
Inoy kernel oil, ii. 328 
Insect wax, ii. 931 
Insoluble fatly acids, i. 109, 521 
fatty acids, iodine values of, i. 539 
volat ile acids, i. 534 
Insulating material, iii. 249, 357,395 
lnukaya oil, ii. 110 
rnukusu oil, ii. 517 
Iodine, action on fats, i. 60 
determination of, i. 60 
estimation of, in fats, i. 297 
in cod liver oil, ii. 142 
value, i. 392 

value of liquid fatty acids, i. 501 
value of mixed fatty acids, i. 539 
value of oils, fats, and waxes, i. 410 
values of pure fatty acids and their 
glycerides, i. 406 
lodipin, iii. 120 
Iodised fatty acids, iii. 296 
oils and fats, iii. 120 
Iriya oil, ii. 559 
Iron in fats, i. 291 
irvingia butter, ii. 664 
Isanic acid, i. 210 
Isano oil, ii. 154 
Jsoamylamine, ii. 436 
Jsobutylacetie a. id, i. 153, footnote 
Isobutyrie acid, j 152 
Isoceryl alcohol, i. 241 
fsocetie &cid, i. 157 
fsooholostcrol, i. 272 
detection of, in unsapouitiable matter, 
i. 603 

Jsoeholcst6ryl acetate, i. 273 
benzoate, it ,373 0 

formate, i. 273 ,, u 

stearate, i. 66 

Isodihydroxybehenic acid, i. 231 
Isoerucic acid, ,i. 196 
Isolinolenic acid, i. 209 
lsolinusic acid, i. 233 
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Isooleic acid, i. 190; iii. 229 
Isoricinoleic acid, i. 210 
Isostearic acid, i. 102 
Tsosylvic acid, i. 017 
Isotrihydroxystearic. acid, i. 292 

Jacarc fat, ii. 489 
oil, iii. 413 
Jaoungu nuts, ii. 332 
Jamba oil, ii. 250, 274 
Japan fish oil, ii. 410 
tallow, ii. 050 
wax, ii. 050 

wax, detection in beeswax, ii. 912, 917 
wood oil, ii. 82 
Japanese sardine oil, ii. 410 
staranis seed oil, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

tung oil, ii. 72 
wood oil, ii. 72 
Japanic acid, i. 222 
Jasmine ilower wax, ii. 880 
Java almond oil, ii. 382 
olives, oil of, ii. 377 
Jaw oils, ii. 408, 470 
Joeoloic acid, i. 194 
Jccoric acid, i. 209 
Jltal seeds, ii. 004 
Jmiiperio acid, i. 09, 212 

Kachiau oil, ii. 510 

Kadam seed fat, ii. 515 

Kade tree, ii. 521 

Kagoo oil, ii. 499 

“ Kaiplutl ” seeds, ii. 505 

Kakan fat, ii. 004 

Kaku seeds, ii. 515 

Kabuuipang beans, ii. 377 

Kaloo nuts, ii. 82 

Kambara earth, ii. 32 

Kanga butter, ii. (table facing page 007) 

Kanji oil, ii. 499 

Kanoogamanoo oil, ii. 499 

Kanoogoo oil, ii. 499 

Kansivo oil, ii. 517 

Kanuga-Lhettu oil, ii. 499 

Kanuga-Karra oil, ii. 499 

Kanya butter, ii. (tabic facing page 007) 

Kapok oil, ii. 175) 

Karoi fish, ii. 423 
Karite oil, ii. 524 
Katiau oil, ii. 510 
Katio oil, ii. 510 
Kaumakka fat, ii. fiU7 
Kaya oil, ii. 109 
Kedempo tree, ii. 524 
Kcckeosiamakka fat, ii. 009 
Kekuna oil, ii. 88 
“Kelp,” iii. 301, 327 
Kendebal, iii. 208 
“Keratin,” iii.^87 
Kotjatkil oil, fl. 553 
Ketohydroxystearic acid, i. 237 
Ketones from fatty acids, i. J 50 
Khakan fat, ii. 004 # 

“Kienol,” iii. ,156 


Kilima Njaro nuts; ii. 332 
Kilnol oil, ii. 604 
Kirimi nuts, ii. 88 
Kitehen grease, iii. 400 
“Kiton,” iii. 109 
Ki-yu wax, ii. 051 

Kobibutter, ii. (table facing page 007) 
Kocmo do Zanzibar seeds, ii. 332 
oil, ii. 332 

Koesambic nuts, ii. 535, footnote 
Kokmn butter, ii. 597 
Kombo butter, ii. 505 
fat, ii. 505 
Koii oil, ii. 553 
Korung oil, ii. 499 

Ko-samseed oil, ii. (tablefacing page 404) 

Kottstorfer value, i. 379 

Koumounu oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 

Krankeo tree, ii. 524 

Krebao seeds, ii. 45)5 

Krobonko seed, ii. 334 

Kukui nuts, ii. 80 

Kusambi nuts, ii. 535 footnote 

Kuhu oil, ii. 000 

Kusum oil, ii. 553 

Lalireu tallow, ii. (table facing page 007) 
Laburnum seed oil, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

Lactochromcs in butter fat, ii. 801 
Lactones, i. 143, 517 
determination of, i. 520, 521 
Lac tree of Kosumlm, ii. 553 
Lagwort oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Lallemantia oil, ii. 85 
Lamk, ii. 154 

Lamy butter, ii. (table facing page 007) 
“ Lanestols,” i. 243 
Lanoccric acid, i. 221 
Lanocerin, i. 222 
| Lanogene, iii. 437 
l Lanolin, i. 047 ; ii. 895; iii. 134 
alcohol, i. 212 
j Lanopalmie acid, i. 212 
Lard, ii. 089 
beef, iii. 24 
oil, ii. 711 
stearine, ii. 741 
j substitutes, ii. 097 ; iii. 52 
| “Lardeon.” iii. 24 , 

J “ Lardiue" (cotton seed oil), ii. 208 
Lardine,” ii. 705 

Larkspur oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
j Laurane, ii. 5(H) 

Laurel oil, ii. 499 
nut oil, ii. 309 
i wax, ii. 050 
j Laurie acid, i. 154 
Laurier gree, ii. 131 
Laurin, i. 25 

Laurochlorohydrin, i. 259 
4 Laurodimyristin, i. 33 
Laurodistearin, i. 34 
Lauromyriatin, i. 17 
Laurostearin, i. 17, 25 
Laurostoaromyristin, i. 34 
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Lead ccrotatc, i. 179 
(Jetootion of, in fats, i. 291 
lignocerato, i. 167 
melissato, i. 171 
myristate, i. 157 
oleate, i. 188 
palmitato, i. 100 
plaster, iii. 357 
rieinoleato, i. 219 
salts, i. 141 
stearate, i. 105 
Lecithin, i. 38 
in butter, ii. 802 
in margarine, iii. 32 
“ Lcimfett,” iii. 420 
“ Leinolschmalz,” ii. 50 ; iii. 25 
Lemon pips oil, ii. 224 ; iii. 148 
Lentil oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Liability of lubricating oils to gum, 
iii. 85 

of wool oil to gum, iii. 99 
Liebormann-Storeh reaction, i. 024 
Lignito wax, ii. 875 ; iii. 278 
Lignoccric acid, i. 107 
Ligustrol, i. 1 
Lilas des Tildes, ii. 131 
Limabu nuts, ii. 332 
Lime, in fats, i. 289 
saponification, iii. 208 
Linamarin, ii. 57 
Linaria oil, ii. 103 

Linden tree oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Ling liver oil, ii. (table facing page 447) 
Linolcnic acid, i. 200 
determination of, i. 500 
ozonido, i. 208 
Linoleum, iii. 187 
Linolic acid, i. 197 
determination of, i. 500 
Linolo dipalmil in, i. 37 
distearin, i. 37 
Linoxyn, ii. 03 ; iii. 182 
Linseod cake, ii. 57 
oil, ii. 45 

oil, adulteration of, ii. 58, 09 
oil, boiled, iii. 131 
oil fatty acid, iii. 136, 287 
oil, licrabromido test of, i. 572 
oil lard, iii. 25 
oil, polymerised, iii. 122 
oil, solid, iii. 182 
oil varnishes, iii. 140 
Linusic acid, i. 233 
Lipase, i. 49 
action of, i. 93 
liver, i. 94 
pancreatic, i. 94 
Lipobactcria, iii. 432, footnote 
Lipochromes, ii. 430 
Liquid driers, iii. 130 
fatty acids, i. 500, 003 
fatty acids, determination of, i. 500 
soaps, iii. 334, 340 
waxes, ii. 802 ; iii. 03 
waxes, oxidised, iii. 109 
Liquoring fat, ii. 480 


Lithium myristate, i. 157 
oleate, i. 187 
palmitato, i. 100 
salts, i. 139, 552 
stearate, i. 105 

Lithographic ink, ii. 928; iii. 399 
varnishes, iii. 122 
Litmus, i. 125 
Livacho tost, i. 470 
Liver oils, ii. 423 
colour reaction, ii. 423 
Loofah seed oil, ii. 225 
Louo-Mouc seed oil, ii. (table facing 
page 404) 

Lubricants, iii. 02, 05 
Lubricating grease, iii. 92 
paste, iii. 92 
oils, iii. 02 

Lucerne, oil from, ii. (table facing page 
404) 

Lufftt seed oil, ii. 225 
Lukrabo oil, ii. 495 
Lulu nuts, ii. 520 

Lumbo tree, ii. (table facing page 007, 
footnote) i 
Ltipeo], i. 275 
Lycopodic acid, i. 177 
Lyeo]H)dium oil, ii. 370 
Lynx fat, ii. 074 

Macaja butter, ii. 007 
Macassar oil, ii. 553 
Maco butter, ii. 500 
Mackerel pike oil, ii. (table facing page 
423) 

oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
Madagascar rhimba wax, ii. 885 
Madia oil, ii. J45 
Madol oil, ii. 000 
Mafura oil, ii. 557 
tallow, ii. 555 
Magma, iii. 427 
Magnesia, i. 97; iii. 19 
Magnesium ccrotatc, i. 170 
melissato, i. 171 
salts, i. 141 

Mahogany nuts, ii. 530 
Mahua butter, ii. 518 
Mairuka, ii. 409 
Maize oil, ii. 10(& 724 
Malabar tallow, ii. 577 
Manacca nut, ii.«609 
Manatee oil, ii. 4p s G 
Manganeso borate' iii. 130 
Mangost&n oil, ii. 597 
Mani oil, ii. 515 
Manihot oil, ii. 120 
I Manketti oil, ii. 97 
I Marbio wa.V, iii. 208 
I Marc’s milk ftf^ ii. 807 
| Margaric acid, l. 101 
, Margarine, iii. 25 
I d’arachide, ii. 305 
oil, iii. 25 
Margosa oil, ii. *513 
| Marigold extract in butter, ii. 794 
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Marino animal oils, ii. 404 
oil, iii. 17(> 
soaps, ii. (»05 
Maripa fat, ii. 012 
Marmot fat, ii. 074 
Marotti fat, ii. 403 
oil, ii. 404 
Marrow fat, ii. 744 

Matapassa, ii. (table facing page 007, 
footnote) 

Maumeno test, i. 478 
Me oil, ii. 519, 522 

Mean molecular weight of fatty acids, 
i. 511 

Mechanical tests for lubricating greases, 
iii. 05 

Moduliic acid, ii. 740 
Melia azcdarach oil, ii. J31 
Molilot oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Melissic acid, i. 17 
Melissin, i. 28 
Mclissyl acetate, i. 211 
alcohol, i. 241 
benzoate, i. 241 
melissate, i. 00 
Melon oil, ii. 407 
seed oil, ii. 105 
Molted slulf, iii. 400 
Melting point, determination of, i. 315 
point of fats and waxes, i. 322 
point of fatty acids, i. 115 
point of mixed fatty acids from oils 
and liquid waxes, i. 500 
point of mixed fatty acids from solid 
fats and waxes, i. 500 
point of mixtures of eholesteryl 
acetate with parailiu wax, i. 592 
points of mixtures of eholesteryl and 
phytosteryl acetates, i. 590 
points of mixtures of eholesteryl and 
sitosteryl acetates, i. 591 
Menhaden oil, ii. 411 
Meui oil, ii. 513 
Metallic glveerinates, i. 253 
glyeeroxides, i. 251 
paints, iii. 144 
soaps, i. 141 ; iii. 290, 35(5 
Motel nuts, ii. 177 
Methylated spirit, i. lt)3 
mineralised, i. 104 
purification of, i. 103 
Mothylestcvs of faitj acids, i. 149, 004 
Methylorange, i. 124* 

M'Fucuta seed oil, iii. 449 * 
Microscopic examination, i. 345, 58(i 
“ Midgerum ” fat, ii. 750 
Milk fats, ii. 807 
Milk-Mended butter, ii. 78f 
sugar in butter, ii. 78£ 

MillS oil acid # i. 200 
bccu oil, ii.*l 32 , 

Milliau test for cotton seed oil, ii. 200 
Mineral oils, i. 609 
oils as lubricants, iii; 04 
waxes, iii. 252 

Mineralised methylated spirits, i. 104 


Minoi'o beau, ii. (table facing page Sj$8) 
Mixed process, ii. 29 
Mk&nyi fat, ii. 575 
Mkungu nuts, ii. 332 
Moeaya butter, ii. 007 
oil, ii. 007 

Modelling wax, iii. 395, 398 
I Moellon, iii. 414 
Mohamba oil, ii. 154 
Mohwrah butter, ii. 518 
Molecular weight, of fatty acids, i. 511 
Monkey nuts, ii. 297 
Monoacetin, i. 8 
Monoarachin, i. 9 
Monohehenolin, i. 10 
Mouobutyrin, i. 8 
Monoeerotin, i. 9 
Monochlohydrill, i. 200 
Monoform in, i. 7 
Monoglyeorides, i. 0, 151 
Monohydroxylatod acids, i. 225 
Monoisobutyrin, i. 8 
Monolaurin, i. 8 

Monolithium-cupro-glyceroxide, i. 253 
Monomelissin, i. 9 
l Monomyrislin, i. 8 
I Monoolein, i. 9 
Moiiopalmitin, i. 9 
Monoplumbo-glyeeroxide, i. 253 
Monosodium glyeero vide, i. 252 
| Monosodium-cupro-glycoroxido, i, 253 
1 Monostearin, i. 9 
j Monostearoehlorohvdrin, i. 200 
1 Monostearoliu, i. 10 
1 Monovalerm, i. 8 
Montan wax, ii. 875; iii. 278 
Montanic acid, iii. 280 
Montanone, iii. 281 

Moon-bean oil, ii. (t able facing page 238) 

Moratti oil, ii. 494 

Moroccan olive oil, ii. 322 

Morrhuio acid, ii. 435 

Morrhuine, ii. 430 

Mou-i6on, ii. 593, 594 

Mountain ash berry oil, ii. 138 

Mowrah seed oil, ii. 518 

Mpingi seeds, ii. 330 

M’poga kernels, ii. 328 

Mucilage, iii. 402 • 

Mucuna oil, ii. 230 
Mulberry seed oil, ii. 152 
Munkuetti oil, ii. 97 
Murga seed fat, ii. 551 
Muriti fat, ii. 000 
Mustard oil, black, ii. 203 
tree seeds, ii. 004 
white, ii. 208 
Mu-tse-shou tree, ii. 592 
Mutton tallow, i. 755, 773 
Myricin, i. 05 
, Myricyl alcohol, i. 241 
melissate, i. 00 
palmitato, i. 05 
Myristic acid, i. 150 
Myristica canarica fat, ii. 50G 
group, ii. 559 
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Mvrjstiea Guatemalan sin fat, ii. 507 
Malabarica fat, ii. 505 
Surinamcnsis fat, ii. 507 
Myristin, i. 20 
Myristoehlorohydrin, i. 200 
Myristodilaurin, i. 311 
Myristodistoarin, i. 34 
Myristopalmit-oolein, i. 30 
Myristostearin, i. 17 
Myristostearochlorohydrin, i. 200 
Myrobalan oil, i. 388; iii. 451 
My rosin, ii. 230 
Myrtle seed oil, ii. 225 
wax, ii. 050 

Nahar seed, iii. 451 
Naphtha in extracted greases, i. 283 
Naphthalidcs of fatty acids, i. 1*17 
Naphthenic acid, iii. 341 
Nari oil, ii. 520 
Narras seed oil, ii. 102 
Ndilo oil, ii. 300 
Neat’s foot oil, ii. 484 
Neem oil, ii. 513 
“Neftgil,” iii. 208 
Neja nuts, ii. 142 
Ncoline, iii. 100 
Nooza nuts, ii. 142 
Nette meal, ii. 407 
Neutral fat, determination of, i. 030 
fat in soaps, iii. 34!) 
fats, i. 5 

Neutralisation value, i. 511 
“ Ncutroxyd,” ii. 800 
N’gart, oil, ii. 71 
Niam fat, ii. 513 

Nickel, detection of, in fats, i. 202 
Nicker seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Niger seed oil, ii. 133 
Nitrated oils, ii. 403 ; iii. 104 
Nitric acid, action on fats, i. 02 
acid teat for almond oil, ii. 201 
acid tost for cotton seed oil, ii. 204 
Nitric esters of glycerol, i. 257 
Nitrobenzene, iii. 00 
Nitrogen tetroxido, action on unsatur¬ 
ated fatty acids, i. 174 
Nitroglycerin, i. 257 ; iii. 377 
Nitronaphthylene, iii. 00 
Nitrous acid, action on acids, i. 140 
action on fat, i. 02 
acid in elaidin test-, i. 401 
Njabi tree, ii. 530 
Njampliing oil, ii. 300 
Njatuo tallow, ii. 574 
Njave butter, ii. 520 
oil, ii. 520 

Njoro-Njolo oil, ii. 328 
Non-drying fats, i. 5 
oils, ii. 277 

Non-floating grease, iii. 02 
Non-saturated fatty acids, i. 538 
Non-volatile fatty acids, examination 
of, i. 001 

Noumgou oil, ii. 529 
Nsa-sana oil, ii. 97 


Nulla panza seeds, ii. 205 
Nut oil, ii. 99 
Nutmeg butter, ii. 500 
Nux vomica fat, ii. 500 

Oba, ii. (table facing page 007, footnote) 
Oba oil, ii. 050 

Occurrence of fatty acids, i. 113 
Ochoco fat, ii. 50!) 

Ocotilia wax, ii. 880 
Octodecamcthylenedicarboxylic acid, i. 
222 

Octodccyl acetate, i. 239 
alcohol, i. 230 
palmitafe, i. 05 

Octohydroxyarachidie acid, i. 234 
Octohydroxylatod acids, i. 233 
Ocnba fat, ii. 571 
wax, ii. 571 
Odour of fats, i. 032 
Oenanthio acid, i. 181 
aldehyde, i. 181 
Oil, abaku seed, iii. 453 
acacia, ii. 137 
acorn, ii. 204 
ad jab, ii. 520 

akajei, ii. (table facing page 423) 
akoe, ii. 552 
akoon seed, iii. 448 
Alexandrian laurel, ii. 309 
alligator, iii. 413 
almond, ii. 287 
almond, French, ii. 282 
amoora, ji. 120 

anchovy, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
amliroba, ii. 502 
animal, ii. 482 

anis seed, ii. 227 (table facing page 
238) 

aouara, ii. 532 

aouara kernel, ii. 014 

apeiba, ii. (table facing page 404) 

apple seed, ii. (tablo facing pago 238) 

apricot kernel, ii. 280 

arachis, ii. 297, 720 

arbuto seed, ii. 103 

arbutus uriedo, ii. 103 

arctic sperm, ii. 870 

argan, ii. 322 * 

argemono, ii. 130 

ash seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 

asparagus seed.ii. 125 

atta seed, ii. 29T» 

baco sc%d, iii. 453 

baheda, iii. 451 

bakoly, ii. 88 

baobab, ii. 511 

barley scfcd, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 
basswood, ijr.^24 ^ 

bastard clover, ii. (taJ>lo facing pago 
t, «W) . 
batava, ii. 237 
batching, ii. 402 
bayberry, ii. fOO 

boan, ii. Ill (tablo faejng page 238) 
bebe, ii. 110 * 
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Oil, beechnut, ii. 177 
beoswax, ii. 901 
bon, ii. 373 
both,seed, ii. 208 
botu, ii. 230 
bilberry seed, ii. 150 
birch seed, ii. (table facing page 404) 
bird’s fool, ii. (table facing page 404) 
black, iii. 427 
blackberry seed, ii. 151 
black fish, ii. 400 
black mustard seed, ii. 203 
black recovered, iii. 97, 427 
blue lupin, ii. (table facing page 404) 
bondue nut, ii. (table facing page 238) 
bone, ii. 484 

bonito, ii. (table facing page 423) 
bottlonose, ii. 870 
Brazil nut, ii. 234 
bread, ii. 250 

broad bean, ii. (table facing page 238) 

brown fish, ii. 471 

brown grease, iii. 97 

brusmerliver, ii. (tablefacing page 447) 

bryonv, ii. 103 

buck-thorn, ii. 95 

bur, ii. 90 

burdock, ii. 90 

burillo, ii. (Ublo facing page 404) 

butter, ii. 798, 802 

butter fish, ii. (table facing page 447) 

calaba, ii. 309 

Californian nutmeg, ii. 295 

calophyllum, ii. 309 ; iii. 150 

cameline, ii. 143 

canari, ii. 382 

candle nut, ii. 80 

canthariden, ii. 470 

carapa, ii. 502 

caraway seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 
carp, ii. (tablo facing page 423) 
carrot seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 
cashew nut, ii. (table facing page 104) 
easso seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 
castor, ii. 389 
eeara rubber seed, ii. 120 
cedar nut, ii. 141 
celandine, ii. 150 

celery seed, ii. (ta^lo facing page 238) 

eelosia, ii. 138 

Ceylon, ii. 020 # 

charlock, ii. 271 

chaulmoogra, ii. $91 

cha-yow, ii. 323 f 

cherry kernel, ii. 278 

cherry laurol, ii. 280 

chorvil seed, ii. (table facing pago 238) 

chpyi seod, iii. 453 f 

chick pea, ii. (tablo facing pago 238) 

Chinese bean, ii. 1« 

(Aincse ii. 72 

Chinese staranis seed, ii. (table facir/0 
page 238) 

Chinese tung, ii. 78 
Chinese wood, ii. 72 
chirony, ii. (table facing pago G67) 


j Oil, chop, ii. 535 
chrysalis, ii. 473 
clover, ii. 157 

ooalfish, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
eoalfish liver, ii. 447 
coast cod, ii. 429 
Cochin, ii. 020 
cocoa nut, ii. 023, 724 
cod, ii. 428 
cod liver, ii. 424 
colTee berry, ii. 371 
cognac, ii. 403 
eohune, ii. 009 
colocynth oil, ii. 100 
colza, ii. 243 

common pea, ii. (table facing page 238) 
copra, ii. 030 

coriander seed, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

corn, ii. 100 
cornel, ii. 294 
cotton seed, ii. 181, 721 
coula, ii. (table facing page 404) 
coumou, ii. 237 
crab wood, ii. 502 

cramp lish, ii. (table facing page 423) 
cranberry seed, ii. 149 
croton, ii. 227 
croton Elliotianus, ii. 131 
cumin seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 
curcas, ii. 231 

cusk liver, ii. (table facing pago 44.7) 
dab, ii. 423 
dame’s violet, ii. 91 
daphne, ii. 150 
dale seed, iii. 448 
datura, ii. 170 
dika, ii. 059 

dill seed, ii. (tablo facing pago 238) 
dilo, ii. 309 
djavo, ii. 530 
dodder, ii. 143 

doglish liver, ii. (table facing page 447) 
dogwood, ii. 291 
doiia, ii. 519 
dolphin, ii. 400 
domba, ii. 309 
dugong, ii. 400 
duhudu, ii. 338 

eaglo ray liver, ii. (table facing pago 
447) 

earthnut, ii. 297 
cchinops, ii. 110 
col, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
eel liver, ii. (tablo facing page 447) 
egg, ii. 477 
elderberry, ii. 334 

elm seed, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
elozy, ii. 330 

fennel seed, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
fenugreek, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
ferment, iii. 293 
fern, ii. (table facing page 238) 
fetich bean, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
fever bush seed, ii. (tablo facing pago 
404) 
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Oil, finback oil, ii. 4$4 
tinner oil, ii. 454 
fir seed, ii. 140 
flax seed, ii. 45 
fony, ii. 511 
fulla panza, ii. 295 
funtumia, ii. 128; iii. 440 
garden cress, ii. 23!) 
garden rocket, ii. 91 
German sesame, ii. 143 
gingelli, ii. 208 
gorley seed, ii. 490 
grape seed, ii. 385 
ground nut, ii. 297 
gru-gru, ii. 007 
gynocardia, ii. 90 

haberlo haricot bean, ii. (table facing 
]>ago 238) 

haddock liver, ii. (table facing pago 
447) 

hake liver, ii. (table facing pago 447) 

hawthorn seed, ii. 150 

hazelnut, ii. 330 

hedge mustard, ii. 270 

hemp seed, ii. 93 

honbano seed, ii. 132 

herring, ii. 420 

herring rofuse, ii. 421 

hickory nut, iii. 419 

hip, ii. 150 

hoi, ii. (table facing pago 423) 
hop seed, ii. 150 

horn trefoil, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
horso chestnut, ii. (tablo facing page 
404) 

horses’ foot, ii. 482 
huro seed, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 
hydnocarpus, ii. 493 
' Ikpan seed, ii. 101 
Indian laurel,ii. (tablefacing pago 238) 
inoy kernel, ii. 328 
inukaya, ii. 110 
inukusu, ii. 517 
iriya, ii. 559 
isano, ii. 154 
jacar6, iii. 413 
jamba, ii. 250, 274 
Japan fish, ii. 410 
Japanese sardine, ii. 410 
Japancso stafanis scod, ii. (tablo facing 
pago 238) 

Japanese wood, ii. 82 
Java almond, ii. 382 
Java olive, ii. 377 
Kachiau, ii. 510 
kagoo, ii 499 
kanji, ii. 499 
kanogoo, ii. 499 
kanoogamanoo, ii. 499 
kansive, ii. 517 
kanuga-chettu, ii. 499 
kanuga-karra, ii. 499 
kapok, ii. 179 
karite^ ii. 524 
katiau, ii. 516 
katio, ii. 516 


Oil, kaya, it 109 
kokuna, ii. 88 
kotjatkil, ii. 553 
kilnel, ii. 064 
koemo, ii. 332 
kon, ii. 553 
korung, ii. 499 

kO-sam seed, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
koumounu, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
kusu, ii. 060 
kusum, ii. 553 

laburnum seed, ii. (tablo facing pago 
238) 

lagwort, ii. (table facing page 404) 
lallomantia, ii. 85 
lard, ii. 711 

larkspur, ii. (tablo facing pago 238) 

lauroi, ii. 499 

laurel nut, ii. 36!) 

lemon pips, ii. 224; iii. 448 

lentil, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 

1 inaria, ii. 103 

linden tree, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 
ling liver, ii. (table facing pago 447) 
linseed, ii. 45 
loofah seed, ii 225 
louc-moue seed, ii. (table facing pago 
404) 

Lucerne, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
luff a seed, ii. 225 
lukrabo, ii. 495 
lycopodium oil, ii. 376 
macassar, ii. 553 

mackerel pike, ii. (table facing pago 
423) 

madia, ii. 145 

madol, ii. 600 

mafura, ii. 557 

maizo, ii. 166, 724 

malukang, i. 423 

manatoo, ii. 466 

inangosteon, ii. 597 

mani, ii. 515 

manihot, ii. 120 

nunketti, ii. 97 

margarine, iii. 25 

margosa, ii. 513 

marotti, ii. 494 

mo, ii. 519, 5221 

melia azedarach, ii. 131 

mclilot, ii. (tabic; facing pago 404) 

melon, ii. 467 

melon seed. ii. 1& 

menhade^., ii. 411 

moni, ii. 513 

M'Fucuta seed, iii. 449 

millet seed, ii. 132 

minogo bcn#i,ii. (tablo facing pag<*238) 
mocaya, ii. 6(D 

mohamba, ii. I*>4 * 

moon-boan, ii. (tablo facing pago *38) 
* Moroccan olive, ii. 322 
mountain ash berry, ii. 138 • 
mowrah seed, ii* 518 
mucuna, ii. 236 
mulberry seed, ii. 152 * 
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00, munkuclli, ii. 97 4 

mustard, ii. 203 
myrobalan, i. 388; iii. 451 
myrtlo seed, ii. 225 
nari, ii. 529 
narras seed oil, ii. 102 
ndilo, ii,. 309 
noat’s foot, ii. 484 
neorn, ii. 513 
n’gart, ii. 71 

nicker seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 

nigor seed, ii. 133 

njamplung, ii. 309 

njave, ii. 529 

njoro-njolo, ii. 328 

noumgoii, ii. 529 

nsa-sana, ii. 97 

nut, ii. 99 

oba, ii. 0.59 

oleander, ii. (table facing page 101); 

iii. 451 
olco, iii. 25 
olive, ii. 338 
olive kernel, ii. 307 
orange secd,ii. (table facing page 238); 

iii. 448 
owala, ii. 295 
oytyeera seed. iii. 452 
paooan, ii. 220 
palm, ii. 533 
palm kernel, ii. 014, 724 
palm nut, ii. (ii4 

paprica, ii. (table facing page 238) 

para butter, ii. 238 

para palm, ii. 238 

para rubber free seed, ii. 129 

paradise nut, ii. 380 

parkia, ii. 497 

parsley seed, ii. (tables facing pages 
238 and 404) 
payena, ii. 517 
peach kernel, ii. 285 
pear seed, ii. (table faring pago 238) 
peanut, ii. 297 
pecan, ii. 220 
pekea nut, ii. 555 
perilla, ii. 42 
persimmon seed, ii. 173 
physic nut, ii. 236 

pigeon pea, ii. (table facing pago 238) j 
pilchor, ii. (table jaciug page 423) j 
pine nut, ii. 141 

pink clover, ii. (table facing pago 404) | 
pinnay, ii. 309 y 

pinot, ii. 238 
pistachio, ii. 329 
pitjoeng, ii. 496* 
plum kernel, ii. 283 3 

pollock, ii. (table facing page 423) ! 

pollock liver, ii. (taWe facing pago 447) 
p^ngam, «a. 497 
pongro, i. 553 
pooiweed, ii. 369 
poppy seed, ii. 113 
porpoise, ii. 469 
pumpkin scod, ii. J00 


Oil, purging nut, ii. 231 
quince, ii. 277 * 

radish seed, ii. 272 
rape, ii. 243 
raspberry seed, ii. 147 
raviaon, ii. 241 

ray liver, ii. (table facing pago 447) 
roil, iii. 217 

red clover, ii. 157 (table facing pago 
404) 

red currant seed, ii. 148 
reniala, ii. 511 
rice, ii. 321 

rubber seed, ii. 129; iii. 447 
rubson, ii. 243 

rye seed, ii. (table facing page 238) 
safllower, ii. 104 
saffron, ii. 104 

saith, ii. (table facing pago 423) 

salmon, ii. 419 

samaun, ii. 496 

sanguinella, ii. 294 

sardel, ii. (table facing page 423) 

sardine, ii. 418 

sasanqua, ii. 327 

scarlet runner, ii. (table facing pago 
238) _ 

scrim, iii. 186 

scup, ii. (tablo facing page 447) 

sea kale, ii. 276 

seal, ii. 448 

sea lion, ii. 453 

socale, ii. 381 

sedge, ii. (tablo facing page 404) 
seek, iii. 97, 427 
sehu, ii. 467 
sonat seed, ii. 164 
senega root, ii. 375 
service berry, ii. 138 
sesame, ii. 208, 720 
shark liver (Aretio and Japan), ii. 44(5 
(tablo facing pago 447) 
shark ray, ii. (table facing page 447) 
shea nut, ii. 527 
sheep’s foot, ii. 480 
skate liver, ii. 446 (table facing pago 
447) 

small fennel, ii. (tablo facing pago 238) 

soap tree, ii. (table facing pago 404) 

sod, iii. 4J3 ’ 

soja bean, ii. Ill 

solidified, iii. 91 

sorghum, ii. 237 

sorindeia, i. 423 

soy bean, ii. Ill 

sperm, ii. 803 

spice bush seed, ii. (tablo facing pago 
404) 

spindle tree, ii. 226 (tablo facing pago 
238) 

spoonwort, ii. 270 
sprat, ii. (table facing page 423) 
squeteague, ii. (table facing pago 447) 
staff tree, ii. 337 • 

sterculia, ii. 377 

stickloback, ii. (tablo facing page 423) 
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Oil, stillingia, ii. 89- 
st A wherry seed, ii. 147 
strophantus seed, ii. 375 
sturgeon, ii. (table fac ing page 423) 
sulphur olive, ii. 346, 358 
sunfisli, ii. (table facing page 423) 
sunflower, ii, 135 
susu, ii. 467 
swallow-wort, ii. 156 
tallow, ii. 764 
tallow seed, ii. 80 

tamarind seed, ii. (table facing page 
238) 

tea seed, ii. 323 
tool, ii. 208 

tcrminalia, i. 388; iii. 451 
terrestrial animal, ii. 473 
thistlo seed, ii. 110 
thou, ii. (table facing page 238) 
thorn apple seed, ii. 176 
toadstool, ii. (table fr> in:/ p.vre 1011 
tbbacco seedjii. It.ibleI u-m-.' pa.'i^N) 
toi, ii. 83 footnote 
tomato seed, ii. 172 
torpedo shark, ii. (table facing pago 
147) 

touloueouna, ii. 502 
tournant, ii. 316 
tropieolum, ii. 380 
tsubaki, ii. 326 
tueiim, ii. 532 
tung, ii. 72 

tunny, ii. (table, facing page 423) 
tunny liver, ii. (table facing page! 447) 
Turkish clover, ii. (table facing page 
401) 

turtle, ii. 463 
udilo, ii. 36!) 
ung, ii. 409 

ungnadia, ii. (table facing page 104) 
ungueko, ii. 154 
varnish, iii. 146 
veepa, ii. 513 

vetch, ii. (table facing page 238) 
wallflower seed, ii. 145 
walnut, ii. 99 ; iii. 446 
water cress, ii. 276 
water melon, ii. 163 
water pepper, iii. 452 
wax, ii. 125 * 
weld seed, ii. 153 
whale, ii. 454 
whalebone, ii. 456 
wheat, ii. 174 
wheat meal, ii. 293 
white acacia, ii. 91 
white clover, ii. 157 (table facing 
pago 404) 

white lupin, ii. f table facing page 404) 
whito molilot,ii. (tablefacing page 104) 
white mustard seed, ii. 268 
white sting ray, ii. (table facing page 
447) 

whiting, ii. (table facing page 423) 
whiting livor, ii. (table faciug page 447) 
wild mango, ii. 659 


Oil, winter cress, ii. 276 
woad, ii. 276 
wood, iii. 147 

wound wort, ii. (table facing page 404) 
yellow acacia, ii. 137 
ye 1 low cl(>ver, ii. (ta blc facing page 404) 
yellow lupin, ii. (table facing page 404) 
zaehun, ii. 230 
zawa, ii. 513 
Oil cakes, ii. 18 
of turpentine, iii. 150 
nuts, ii. 566 
testing machines, iii. 96 
thickener, iii. 83, 357 
thickener in lubricating oils, iii. 83 
varnishes, iii. 144 
Oiliness, iii. 95 
Oils, animal, ii. 104-489 
base, iii. 16!) 
blended, iii. 64, 78 
blown, iii. 169 
blubber, ii. 447 
boiled, iii. 131 
brominated, iii. 120 
burning, iii. 5!) 
chlorinated, iii. 120 
cloth, iii. 96 
coal tar, i. 610 
denuiririilimitinir, ii. 36 
drying, ii. 12 
dust laying, iii. 10!) 
edible, iii. 18, 20 
edible, preparation of, ii. 31 


elfervoseent, iii. 58 
emulsified, iii. 107 
fatty, i. 3 ; iii. 63 
fish, ii. 408 
galena, iii. 93 
green, iii. 135 
illuminating, iii. 59 
iodised, iii. 120 
lesser known drying, ii. 147 
lesser known lisli, ii. (table facing pago 
423) 

lesser known liver, ii. (table facing 
page 4-17) 

lesser known non-drying, ii. (table 
facing pago 404) 

lesser known setu-dryiug, ii. (table 
facing page 238); iii. 450 
liver, ii. 423 
lubricating, iii. 6$ 
marino animal, iff 404 
mineral, i^j. 64 
nitrated, iii. 194 
non-drying, ii. 277 
oxidised, iii. 169 0 
ozonised, iii 141 
paint, iii. 61 - 
phosphorisod, ill. 58 
plumbago, iii. 93 
* polymerised, iii. 121 
preserving, ii. 37 
properties of natural, i. 40 
refining and bleaching, ii. 30 
rosin, iii. 79 • 



Oils, salad, iii. 20 
semi-drying, ii. 155 
signal, iii. 00 
solidified, iii. 01 
soluble castor, iii. 100 
sulphonated, iii. 105' 
sulphurised, iii. 120 
sweet, iii. 20 
table, iii. 21 
tar, iii. 82 

terrest rial animal, ii. 175 
thickoncd, iii. 10J) 
turkey-red, iii. 105 
vegetable, ii. 42 
vulcanised, iii. 100 
waste, iii. 07, 401 
weather, iii. 00 
winter, ii. .“17 
wool, iii. 00 
Oleaginous seeds, ii. 5 
Oleander oil, ii. (table facing page 401); 

iii. 451 
Olcanol, i. 1 
Oloasc, ii. 554 
Oleato aluminium, i. 187 
ammonium, i. 187 
barium, i. 187 
calcium, i. 187 
copper, i. 188 ' 
lead, i. 188 
lithium, i. 187 
potassium, i. 180 
silver, i. 187 
sodium, i. 180 
Oleic acid, i. 178 
acid, commercial, iii. 288 
acid, Conversion into candle material, 
iii. 252 

acid, conversion into olai'dic acid, iii. 
255 

acid, conversion into palmitic acid, 
iii. 253 

acid, determination of, i. 500 
acid, determination of, in press cakes, 
iii. 218 

acid ozonide, i. 182 
Olein, i. 28 
Oleine, iii. 288 
cocoa nut, ii. 05fl 
cotton foots, iii. 105 
distillation, iii. 9J, 220, 288 
distilled, iii. 07, 229, 288 
distilled grease, ni. 07, 200, 441 
palm nut, ii. 021 t 
saponification, iii. 288 
saponified, iii. 07 
wool fat, i. 050 * 

Yiool oil, iii. 07 9 • 

Oleodipalmitin, i. 50 . 

C^eodistoarin, i. 30 
Oleomargarine, ii. 750 ; iii. 25 
Oloo oil, ii. 75(1; iii. 25 ’ 

Oloopalm ito bitty rate, i. 18 
Oloopalmitostcarin, t. 30 
Olco-rofractomcter, i. 332 
in analyses of butter, ii. 817 
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! Oleo-refraetomelor, in analysis of lard, 

ii. 717 

Oleosioarino, ii. .75(1; iii. 20 
j Olid fat tv acids, iii. 411 
i Olivo oil," ii. 338 
kernel oil, ii. 307 
oil grease, ii. 345, 307 
oil, varieties of, ii. 344 
, Olives of Java, ii. 377 
j Opachala seeds, ii. 205 
Opium wax, ii. 874 
Optical rotation, i. 344 
rotat ion of fatty acids, i. 122 
j Orange seed oil, ii. (table, facing page 
238); iii. 448 

Organoleptic methods, i. 032 
Ostrich fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
(Ho seeds, ii. 505 
Otoba fat , ii. 571 
wax, ii. 571 
Otobit, ii. 570 
Ourcrc nuts. ii. 530 
Owala oil, ii. 205 
seeds, ii. 205 

Oxidation products of fatty acids, i. 
223 

I of imsaturated fatty acids, i. 224 
Oxidised acids, i. 580 
oils, iii. 100 

Oxygen and ozone absorption tests, 
i. 400 

Oxyoleates, iii. 202 
Oytycera seed oil, iii. 452 
Ozokerite, iii. 208 
Ozone, action of, on fats, i. 50, 407 
on fatty acids, i. 50, 145, 182, 205; 

iii. 414 
value, i. 408 

Ozonidcs, i. 145 
Ozonised oils, iii. 141 

Dacca tree, ii. 553 
Dace an oil, ii. 220 
Paint oils, iii. 01 
Paints, iii. 143 

antifouling, iii. 113, 250, 278 
antirusting, iii. 143, 250, 278 
Dainty seed, ii. 390 
Paka tree, ii. 553 
Palmitic acid, i. 158 * 

acid, determination of, i. 559 
| acid, separation from oleic acid, i. 538 
j Palmitin, i. 20 
j Dalmito chlorohydrin, i. 200 
PalmitodiNtearin, i. 35 
j Palm it oleic acid, i. 177; ii. 435 
i Palmitolie acid, i. 234 
Palm oil, ii. 533 
kernel oil, ii. 014, 724 
nut oil, ii. 014 
nut oleine, ii. 021 
nut stearine, ii. 021 
oil groase, ii. 551 
wax, ii. 885 * 

Papriea oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Papua nutmeg butter, ii. 504 
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Para butter, ii. 238 
diltydroxybehonic acid, i. 231 
palm oil, ii. 238 
rubber treo seed oil, ii. 120 
Paradise nut oil, ii. 380 
Paraffin scale, iii. 257 
determination of, in lubricating oils, 
iii. 89 

wax, iii. 252 
wax candles, iii. 207 
wax, detection in unsaponifiable 
matter, i. 008 
Para-oleic acid, i. 190 
Parkia oil, ii. 497 

Parsley seed oil, ii. (table facing pages 
238 and 404} 

Payona oil, ii. 517 
Peach kernel oil, ii. 285 
Poanut oil, ii. 297 

Pear seed oil, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Peat wax, ii. 875 ; iii. 282 
Pedhn oil, ii. 220 
Pokoa nut oil, ii. 555 
Pelargonic acid, i. 152, 175 
Pentadeeylic alcohol, i. 243 
Pontaricinoleie acid, iii. 129, 197 
Porborato, ii. 35; iii. 338, 341, 353 
Perfumes, iii. 31 
Porilla oil, ii. 42 
Porozonides, i. 145, 183 
Persian lilac seeds, ii. 131 
Persimmon seed oil, ii. 173 
Petroleum, iii. 04, 100 
Petroselinic acid, i. 192 
Petroselinolic acid, i. 230 
Potrosilan, i. 599 

Pharmaceutical compounds, iii. 120 
Phaseolunatin, ii- 57 
Phenolphthalein, i. 124 
Phloroglucinol test for almond oil, ii. 291 
Phoconic acid, i. 152 
Phonograph mass, ii. 879 ; iii. 280, 395, 
398 

Phosphatides, i. 37 

Phospho-molylxlic acid as reagont, i. 495 
acid test, ii. 424 

Phosphoric acid as roagent, i. 495 
esters, 255 

Phosphorisod oils, iii. 58 
Phosphorus in fats, i. 294 
Phulwara butter, ii. 572 
Physetoleic acid, i. 177 
Physio nut oil, ii. 231 
Physical methods of examining fatty 
oils and liquid waxes, i. 298 
methods of examining solid fats 
and waxos, i. 298 

properties of oils, fats, and waxos, 
' i. 298 

tests of lubricating oils, iii. 00 
Phytostorol, see Sitosterol, i. 4, 274 
in unsaponifiable matter, i. 585 
tost, i. 580 

Phytostefyl acotato test, i. 588, 042 
Pichurim boans, i. 155 
Pienometor, i. 303 


Picrarania fat, ii. (table facing pag; 007) 
Pigeon fat, ii. (tablo facing page 802) 
Pigeon-pea fat, ii. (table facing page 238) 
Pig livor fat, ii. 072 
Pig’s foot grease, ii. 092 
Pi-ieou, ii. 593 

Pilchor oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
Pilu seeds, ii. 004 
Pimaric acid, i. 021 
Pinatcs, i. 023 

Pine marten fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
nut oil, ii. 141 
oil, iii. 150 
Piney tallow, ii. 577 
Pink clover oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Pinnay oil, ii. 309 
Pin no tree, ii. 577 
Pinolin, i. 009 
Pinot oil, ii. 238 
Pisang wax, ii. 884 
Pisangceryl alcohol, i. 239 
Pisangccrylic acid, i. 108 
Pistachio oil, ii. 329 
Pitch, brewer’s, iii. 120 
from cotton seed foots, iii. 405 
from distilled grease, iii. 444 
from stoarinc, iii. 249 
from wool fat, iii. 444 
Pitjoong oil, ii. 490 
Pi-yu, ii. 593 
Plum kernel oil, ii. 283 
Plumbago oils, iii. 93 
Polarimetrie examination, i. 3.13 
examination of oils, i. 343 
examination of rosin oils, i. Oil 
Polarisat ion microscope, i. 315 
Polecat fat., ii. table facing page 802 
Polishes, iii. 395, 398 
Pollock liver oil, ii. tablo facing page 
447 

j Pollock oil, ii. (able facing page 423 
! Polyglycerols, i. 202 ; iii. 379 
j Polymerised oils, iii. 121 
castor oil, iii. 129 
linseed oil, iii. 122 
safflower oil, iii. 128 
Polymerised storeulia oil, iii. 130 
tung oil, iii. 120 
Polyricinoleio acids* i. 214 
Pongam oil, ii. 497 
Pongro nuts, ii. 553 
oii, ii. 553 4 

Pontianak tallow, ii; 001 
Poonsood oil| ii. 309 
Poppy seed oil, ii. 119 
Porpoise oil, ii. 409 
Potash soaps, iii. 331 
Potassium bistearate, i. 120 
corotate, i. 17Q» 
oupriglyeorato, X 254 t 
hoxabromo linolenato, i. SOS 
linolato, i. 199 
oleato, i. 180 
palniitato, i. 160* 
stearate, i. 105 
Poudretto, iii. 427 
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Poutet’s test, i. 402 
Precipitated driers, iii. 130 
Premier jus, ii. 750; iii. 20 
Preservatives in butter, ii. 780 
in margarine, iii. 33 
Preserving oils and fats, ii. 37 
Primissima jus, iii. 27 
Printing ink, iii. 401 
Process butter, ii. 70S 
Propolis, ii. 80(> 

ProtoparaHin, iii. 251, 207 
Psylla wax, ii. 034 
Psyllostoavyl acetate, i. 242 
. alcohol, i. 242 
benzoate, i. 242 
Psyllostearylic acid, i. 172 
Pumpkin seed oil, ii. 158 
Purging nut oil, ii. 231 
Putty oil, ii. 70; iii. J70 
Pwenget, ii. 010 

Pyal tree. ii. (table facing page 007, 
footnote) 

Pyroparaftin, iii. 253, 207 

Qualitative examination of fats, i. 401 
Quantitative analysis of fats, i. 377 
reactions, i. 378 
Quince oil, ii. 277 
oil acid, i. 221 
Quioquio fat, ii. 014 

Rabbit fat, ii. 080 
Radish seed oil, ii. 272 
Rai seed, ii. 204 
Rambutan tallow, ii. 577 
Rancidity, i. 51 
conditions favouring, ii. 37 
tests for, i. 50 
Rape oil, ii. 243 

oil, blown, iii. (table facing page 172) 
oil, group, ii. 23!) 
oil rubber substitute, iii. PJl 
oil stoarino, ii. 257 
Rapliia alcohol, i. 240 
wax, ii. 882 
Rapic acid, i. 192 
Raspberry seed oil, ii. 147 
Rattlesnake fat, ii. 673 
Ravison oil, ii. 241 • 

Ray liver oil, ii. (table facing page 417) 
Recovered black oil* iii. 427 
groaso, iii. 432 j 
grease, analysis or, i. 043 
Rod clover oil, ii. 157 £ablo facing 
page 404) 

Red currant seed oil, ii. 148 
Red oil, iii. 217 • 

Refinod fish tallow, ii. 4W, footnote 
Refining oil, fats, amLwaxes, ii. 30 
Refractive imlicos of Tats, i. 339 
ftdieos oWatty acids, i. 121, 508 9 
indices of oils, i. 339 
power of fats, i. 320 e 

Refractometer, i. 3SH) • 

Abbe’s, i 4 327 


Refractometer, Pulfrich’s, i. 330 
Zeiss’s, i. 328 

Refractomotric examination of butter, 

ii. 817 

examination of oils, i. 332 
Roichert value, i. 410 
Reichort-Meissl value, i. 410 
values of oils, fats, and waxes, i. 423 
Roiehcrt-Wollny value, i. 419 
Reichert’s distillation process, i. 417 
Reindeer fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Reindeer’s milk fat, ii. 807 
Remelted soajjs, iii. 329 
Renard’s tost for arachis oil, ii. 310 
“ Rendering ” oils and fats, ii. 2 
Reniala oil, ii. 511 
Renovated butter, ii. 798 
Residues from distillation of glycerin, 

iii. 379 

Rhimba wax, ii. 880 
Rico oil, ii. 321 ; iii. 450 
Richtcrol. iii. 350 
Ricine, ii. 394 
Ricinelaidic acid, i. 220 
Ricinelaido-sulpliuric acid, i. 220 
Ricinie acid, i. 220 

Rieinoloic acid, i. 213; iii. 97 footnote, 

287 

Ricinolein, i. 30 

Ricinoleo-sulphuric acid, i. 217 ; iii. 200 
Ricinostcaroxylie acid, i. 237 
Ricinstearolio acid, i. 230 
Roobuek fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Roghan, ii. 108 
Rosin, i. 015 

bromine absorption, i. 020 
detection of, i. 024 
determination of, i. 025, 030 
greases, iii. 92 
iodino absorption, i. 019 
oil in lubricating oils, iii. 79 
oils, i. 009; iii. 79 
separation from fatty acids, i. 030 
soaps, i. 023; iii. 300, 323 
spirit, i. 009 
Rosinatcs, i. 023 
Rotatory power, i. 343, 509 
Rubber seed oil, ii. 129 ; iii. 447 
substitutes, iii. 190 
Rubsen oil, ii. 243 
Rump gland wax, ii. 9^8 
Rye seed oil, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 

Sabinic acid, i. 09, 211 
Sabromine, iii. 280 
Saccharine in butter, ii. 791 
Sachuca bean, ii. Ill 
Safflower oil, ii. 104 
oil, polymerised, iii. 128 
Saffron in butter, ii. 794 
oil, ii. 104 

Saith oil, ii. (tablo facing page 423) 
Salad oils, ii. 345; iii. 20 
Salicylic acid in butter, ii. 791 
Salmon oil, ii. 419 * 

Saltpetre in butter, ii. 789 
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Salts of fatty acids, i.. 123 
Salvos, iii. 297, 395, 430 
Sanufna butter, ii. 580 
Samaun oil, ii. 490 
Sampling of fats, i. 280 
of soap, iii. 343 
Sanctuary oil, iii. 00 
Sanguinella oil, ii. 294 
“ Sano ” seed oil, ii. 154 
Saponaphtha, iii. 341 
Saponification, i. 70 
aqueous, iii. 204 
otpiivalent, i. 381 
glycerin, iii. 359 
lime, iii. 208 
oloino, iii. 97, 288 
stoarino, iii. 219 
technical, iii. 203 

technical, by means of acids, i. 79; 
iii. 225 

technical, by means of lime, i. 97 ; 
iii. 208 

technical, by means of Twitehell’s re¬ 
agent, i. 80 ; iii. 217 
technical, by means of water, iii. 204 
value, i. 379 

values of fatty oils, i. 380 
values of glycerides, i. 383 
values of mixtures of cholesteryl 
acetate and parailin wax, i. 591 
values of solid fats, i. 390 
values of waxes, i. 391 
Saponified oleine, iii. 97, 288 
stearine, iii. 219 
Saponin, ii. 323 
Sapucaia nuts, ii. 380 
Sarawak tallow, ii. 001 
Sardol oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
Sardino oil, ii. 418 
Sarepta mustard, ii. 204 
Sarson seed, ii 204, footnote 
Sasanqua oil, ii. 327 
Sativio acid, i. 232 
Saturated acids, i. 150 
acids, determination of, i. 552 
acids, examination of, i. 552 
separation from unsaturated, i. 538 
Sawarri fat, ii. 555 
Scale. Sae Parailin scale 
Scarlet runner bean oil, ii. (tablo facing 
page 238) 

Schrnol/.mur:Miin<‘. iii. 25 
Scrim oil, in. I Mi 
process, iii. 180 
S6 tree, ii. 524 
Soa kalo oil, ii. 270 
Sea lion oil, ii. 453 

Scup liver oil, ii. (tablo facing page 447) 
Seal oil, ii. 448 
oil, blown, iii. 170 
oil, dbgras, iii. 410 
Seaweed wax, ii. 875; iii. 281 
Sebacic acid, i. 237 
Secale oil, ii. 381 
Secunda jus, iii. 27 
premier jus, iii. 27 


Sodgo oil, ii. 797 (tablo facing page 404) 
Soods, oleaginous, ii. 5 
Sook oil, iii. 427 
Seo&fiilick, iii. 281 
Sehu oil, ii. 407 
Selonious acid, i. 146 
Semi-drying oils, i. 4 ; ii. 155 
Sonat seed oil, ii. 104 
Senega root oil, ii. 375 
Separation of saturated from unsatur¬ 
ated acids, i. 538 

and determination of individual solid 
fatty acids, i. 552 
Service berry oil, ii. 138 
Sosamb oil, ii. 208, 720 
oil fatty acids, i. 570 
Sesamiu, i\ 219 
Sesamol, ii. 222 
Sewage fats, iii. 429 
Shark liver oil (Arctic and Japan), ii. 
440 (table facing page 447) 
liver oil dtf.gras, iii. 410 
ray liver oil, ii. (tablo facing page 417) 
Sharp oil, iii. 120 
Shea butler, ii. 524 
gutta, ii. 529 
nut oil, ii. 527 
Sheep’s foot oil, ii. 180 
milk fat, ii. 807 
ShHIao wax, ii. 880 
Ship’s fat, iii. 400 
grease, iii. 400 

Ships’ bottoms paint, iii. 357 
Sialc tallow, ii. 001 

Sierra Leone butter, ii. (tablo facing 
page 007) 

j Signal oils, iii. 00 
i Silieato in soaps, iii. 350 
Silk cotton tree, ii. 179 
Silvor butyrate, i. 152 

nmrgarate, i. 102 
melissate, i. 171 
nitrate test, ii. 205 
oloato, i. 187 
paimitate, i. 100 
salts, i. 142 
stearate, i. 105 
Sinapol, ii. 204 
Sinigrin, ii. 239 
Sioer seeds, ii. 004 * 

Sitosterol, i. 274 
esters of, i. 277 ( 

Sitosteryl acetate, i^277 
benzoate, i. 277 
butyrate, v 277 
formate, i. 277 
propionate, i. 277 
Skato liver oil, ii. 440 
Skin greato, iift 408 • 

Skunk fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Slaughter-houso gioases, ii^ 400 * 

Small fennel oil, ii. (table facing jmge 
238) 

Soap, adultoratod, iii. 328 1 

aleoK'ol in, determination of, iii. 353 
alkali in, determination o{, iii. 346 
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Soap, analyses of, 342 
benzine, iii. 340 
bleaching of, iii. 325 
blue mottled, iii. 320 footnote, 327 
earbolic, iii. 352 

carbolic acid in, determination of, iii. 
352 

chlorides in, determination of, iii. 350 
chlorinated, iii. 337 
cold, iii. 302 

colouring matters in, iii. 351 
cooling machines, iii. 308 
curd, iii. 301 

dextrin in, determination of, iii. 351 

disinfecting, iii. 337 

dry, iii. 337 

dry-cleaning, iii. 310 

emulsions, iii. 310 

Rschwcg, iii. 327 

ethereal oils in, iii. 351 

fatty matter, examination of, iii. 348 

figged, iii. 310 

filled, iii. 328, 335 

fitted, iii. 328 

Hake, iii. 337, footnote 

floating, iii. 337 

formaldehyde in, determination of, 
.ii. 353 


gelatin in, determination of, iii. 351 
genuine, iii. 320 

glycerol in, determination of, iii. 351 

grey mottled, iii. 328 

hard, i. J35 ; iii. 301 

hot, iii. 303 

hydrolysis of, i. 120 

insoluble, iii. 350 

liquid, iii. 334, 340 

marbled, iii. 327 

marine, ii. 005; iii. 302, 337 

Marseilles, iii. 327 

medicated, iii. 330, 337, 311 

metallic, i. Ml ; iii. 350 

milled, iii. 330 

mottled, iii. 320 

naphthenic, iii. 341 

neutral fat in, determination of, iii. 

34!) 

organic substances in, determination 

of, iii. 351 
petroleum, iii. 34 > 
potash, i. 135; iii. 331 
powders, iii. 337 • 
pumice, iii. 340 i 
red mottled, iii. 328 
rcmelted, iii. 32!) j 
rosin, i. 023 ; iii. 300, 323 
rosin acids in, determination of, iii. 

340 • 

run, iii. 337 * 

sampling of, iii. 343* 
land, iii. 3J7, 340 9 
srouring, ffi. 337 
semi-boiled, iii. 328 
settled, iii. 320 
shaving, iii. 330 * 
silver, iii. 334, 330 


l Soap, silversmiths’, iii. 330 
soda, i. 135; iii. 301 
j soft, i. 135 ; iii. 331 
; sugar in, determination of, iii. 351 

! sulphates in, determination of, iii. 

| 350 

superfatted, iii. 340 
textile, iji. 338 
toilet, iii. 330, 370 

■ transparent, iii. 330 

tree oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
unsaponiliable matter in, determina¬ 
tion of, iii. 310 

water in, determination of, iii. 348 
water-insoluble, iii. 350 
waterproofing, iii. 357 
water-soluble, iii. 20!) 
water-soluble substances in, deter¬ 
mination of, iii. 350 
Soap-making by boiling process, iii. 303 
by cold process, iii. 302 
by double decomposition, iii. 323 t 
from fatty acids, iii. 318 
by hot process, iii. 303 
Soaps, i. 123 

ammonium, i. 123, 130; iii. 325 
Soapstoek, iii. 401 
American, iii. 402 
commercial varieties of, iii. 330 
fatty acids, iii. 200, 318 
Sod oil, iii. 413 
Sodium bist carafe, i. 120 
oleate, i. 180 
palmifate, i. 100 
rieiuoleate, i. 21!) 
stearate, i. 105 
Softening, iii. 330 
\ Soja beau oil, ii. Ill 
, Sojastcrol. See Soyasterol 

■ Solid acids, separation from liquid, iii. 

i 210 

fats, ii. -100 

; linseed oil, iii. 182 

lubricants, iii. 05, 01 
i oleic acid, i. 100 
| saturated acids, i. 555 
| unBaponilied substances, i. 000 
! waxes, ii. 874 

Solidified oils, iii. 01 
Solidifying |>oints, determination of, 
i. 315,325 

points of fats arid waxes, i. 315 
points of fatty acids, 115 
points of fatty acids from fats and 
waxes, i. 500 

points of mixed fatty acids, i. 500 
! points of oils, i. 325 
j Solids-not-fat iq butter, ii. 787 
I Solubility of fatty acids, i. 121, 500 
1 of hydrocarbons in dimethyl sulphate, 
i. 012 

: of oils ami fats, i. 303 

of solid fats, i. 371 
j Soluble castor oil, iii. 109 
I ’ fatty acids, i. 532 

i neolinc, iii. 100 
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Soluble volafcilo fatty *acids, i. 532 
Solvents, volatile, ii. 20 
Sorghum oil, ii. 237 
Soudan colfoo, ii. 497 
Soxhlet’s extractor, i. 285 
Soyasterol, i. 275 ; ii. 117 
Soy-bean oil, ii. Ill 
Spocific gravities of fats and waxes, i. 
310 

gravities of fatty acids, i. 114 
gravities of oils, i. 310 
gravity, determination of, i. 299 
temperature reaction, i. 485 
Spectroscopic examination, i. 340 
Sperm candles, iii. 390 
oil, ii. 803 
oil, blown, iii. 170 
Spormacoti, ii. 928 
candles, ii. 390 

Spieo bush seed oil, ii. (tablo facing page 
404) 

Spyidletreo oil, ii. 220 (table facing page 
238) 

Spontaneous combustion, iii. 98, 350 
Spoonwort oil, ii. 270 
Sprat oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 423) 
Sprungwaclis, iii. 272 
Squotoaguo oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 
447) 

Staff tree oil, ii. 337 

Stag fat, ii. 801 

Standolo, iii. 122 

Standutin, iii. 109 

Starch, detection of, i. 283 

Starling fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 

Staudtia kamcrunensis fat, ii. 571 

Stauffer’s lubricants, iii. 94 * 

Steapsin, i. 73 

saponification by means of, i. 94 
Stearamid, iii. 297 
Stearate, amyl, i. 27 
glyceryl, i. 5 
Stoarates, i. 105 
Stearic acid, i. 102 
acid, commercial, iii. 204 
acid, determination of, i. 550 
acid, separation from oleic acid, i. 543 
Stoarin, i. 27 
Stoarino, iii. 204 
black grease, iii. 252 
candles, iii. 204, 251 
cocoa nut, ii. G39 
cotton seed, ii. 190 
distilled, iii. 229, 251 
distilled grease, ii. 772 ; iii. 438 
fish, ii. 428, 448; iii. 411 
from cotton seed foots, iii. 405 
lard, ii. 741 

mixed, and mineral wax candles, iii. 
252 

palm nut, ii. G21 
pitch, iii. 249 
whale, ii. 450 
Stearo-chlorohydrin, i. 260 
Stearodilhurin, i. 33 
Stearodipalmitin, i. 35 


Stoarolactonc, i. 226 
determination of, i. 521 
in candle material, iii. 240 
Stearo-lauro-inyristin, i. 34 
Stoarolio acid, i. 235 
j Stearolic di-iodide, i. 235 
| Stoarolino, i. 29 
I Stearo-myristin, i. 17 
j Stearo-myristo-chlorohydrin, i. i . 
Stearo-myristo-laurin, i. 34 
Stearopalmitooloin, i. 30 
Storculia oil, ii. 377 
oil, polymerised, iii. 130 
kernels, ii. 377 
Sterols, i. 203, 585 

I Stickleback oil, ii. (tablo facing page 423) 
| Stigrnastorol, i. 278 
i Stigrnasteryl acetate, i. 278 
| [benzoate, i. 279 
propionate, i. 278 
j Still residues, iii. 379 
returns, iii. 223 
Stilliugia oil, ii. 89 
Strawberry seed oil, ii. 147 
I Strontium stearate, i. 105 
j Strophantus seed oil, ii. 375 
J Stuffing greases, iii. 423 
j Sturgeon oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 423) 
Suari nuts, ii. 555 
Suberic acid, i. 237 
Sudfett, iii. 420 
Suot, ii. 750 ; iii. 24 
substitutes, iii. 24 
Suffct-til, ii. 208 

Sugar-cane wax, ii. 874 ; iii. 395 
Sugar in soaps, iii. 351 
Sulphate turpentine oil, iii. 158 
Sulphates, i. 138 
Sulphocarbon oils, ii. 340 
S 11 1 phohydroxystearic acid, iii. 235 
Sulpholeates, iii. 198 
Sulphonatod oils, iii. 195 
Sulphur, action on fats, i. 01 
chlorido in examination of lard, ii. 723 
chloride test, i. 403 
chlorido thermal test, i. 488 
detection of, in fats, i. 292 
determination of, in fats, i. 293 
Sulphur olivo oil, ii. 340, 358 
Sulphuric acid, aeffon on fats, i. 02 
acid colour test, i. 494 
acid Mauraenc test, i. 478 
acid saponificatk^i, i. 83 ; iii. 225 
esters of glycerol, i. 255 
Sulphurised! f atty acids, iii. 290 
oils and fats, iii. 120 
Sunfish oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 423) 
Sunflower oil, ii. 135 
Suntei MIowf ii. 574 
Superoxidisod oiL iii. 190 
Surahwa nuts, ii. 555 
fyirin fat, ii. 574 
Susu oil, ii. 467 
Susza cakes, ii. 43 
Swallow-wort oil, ff. 155 
Sweet oils, iii. 20 
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Sylvie acid, i. 621 
Synthetical fats, iii, 1 

Tahu-no-ki tree, ii. 517 
Taoamahae fat, ii. 309 
Tallow, ii. 755 
balatn, ii. 574 
bay berry, ii. 656 
beef, ii. 755, 764 
Borneo, ii. 600 
Chinese vegetable, ii. 592 
fish, ii. 448 
goat’s, ii. 772 
Japan, ii. 650 

labreu, ii. (tablo facing page 667) 

mafura, ii. 555 

Malabar, ii. f>77 

mutton, ii. 755, 773 

njatuo, ii. 574 

pinny, ii. 577 k 

Pontianak, ii. 601 

rambutan, ii. 577 

Sarawak, ii. 601 

Siak, ii. 601 

suntei, ii. 574 

undung, ii. (table facing pago 667) 
veal, see Veal tallow, i. 370 
vegetable, ii. 592 
whale, ii. 456 
Tallow candles, iii. 250 
oil. ii. 764 
seed oil, ii. 89 
titer, ii. 771 

Tamarind oil, ii. (tablo facing page 238) 
Taugkallah fat, ii. 661 
Tangkallak fat, ii. 661 
Tangkawang fat, ii. 600 
Tankage, iii. 406 
Tanked oil, ii. 58 
Tannoou seeds, ii. 155 
Tar oils, i. 610; iii. 82 
separation of, from mineral oils, iii. 82 
Tarolaidie acid, i. 190 
Tariric acid, i. 202 
Taste of fats, i. 602 
Tea seed oil, ii. 323 
Teel oil, ii. 208 
Teglam fat, ii. 603 
Telfairic acid, i. 200 * 

Temperature reaction, i. 485 
Terobone, iii. 136 ® 

Terminalia oil, i. 388 ; iii. 451 
Terrestrial animal fills, ii. 473 
TetrahydrotysteaA: acid, i. 232 
Textile soaps, iii. 338 
Thapsic acid, i. 69 ® 

Theobromic acid, i. 113; ii. 585 
Theory of drying oils, iii. 178 
•Thorapic acid, i. 2l0 q 
T hefmal tests, i. 478 • 

t^sts with bromine®^ 490 
te|ts withftulphuric acid, i. 478 
tests witn sulphur chloride, i. 488® 
Tlicrme^eometer, i. 483 
Thermo-regulator, i. 288 
Thermostat, i. 332,*333 


i Thickened oils, iii. 169 
| Thiothio fat, ii. 614 
Thiozonidcs, i. 61; iii. 192 
Thistle seed oils, ii. 110 . 
j Thome cacao butter, ii. 586 
I Then oil, ii. (fable facing pago 238) 
i Thorn apple seed oil, ii. 176 
Tiger fat, ii. (table facing page 862) 

! Tiglic acid, i. 176 
Tigliecrio acid, i. 227 
Tillic seed, ii. 208 
Tin, detection of, in fats, i. 290 
Ting-yu, ii. 593 
Titer test, i. 500 
lest of mixed fatty acids, i. 506 
Titration number of insolublo fatty 
acids, i. 424 

Toadstool oil, ii. (table facing pago 404) 
Tobacco seed oil, ii. (tablo facing page * 
238) 

Toi oil, ii. 83 footnote 
Toluididos of fatty acids, i. 147 
Tomato seed oil, ii. 172 
Tonka butter, ii. 649 
Torpedo shark oil, ii. (table facing pago 
447) 

| Touloucouna oil, ii. 502 
j Toiunant oil, ii. 346 
Tovoto greases, iii. 94 
Train oil, ii. 454 
Triaeetin, i. 23 
Triacetyldiglyoorol, iii. 3 
Triarachin, i. 27 
Tribehonolin, i. 29 
j Tribrassidin, i. 29 
; Tribromo-triiodo-stoario acid, i. 208 
! Tributyrin, i. 24 
; Tricapriu, i. 25 
j Trieaproi'n, i. 25 
! Trieaprylin, i. 25 
“ Tricarbin,” i. 255 
; Trieerotin, i. 28 
; Trichloroctliylen, ii. 24 
Trichloro-iodo-behonolin, i. 29 
Trichloro-triiodo-stoaric acid, i. 208 
Trielaidin, i. 29 
. Trierucin, i. 29 
Triformin, i. 23 
j Triglycerides, i. 17 
I mixed, i. 30 

j simple, i. 23 

Triheptadccylin, i. 27 . 

I Trihydroxylated acids, i. 231 
! Trihydroxysteario acid, i. 231 
j Trilaurin, i. 25 
| Trimelissin, i. 28 
Trimothylamine, ii. 436 
| Tritnethyleneglycol, ii. 755; iii. 361,376 
i Tfimyristin, i. 26 
I Triolein, i. 28 
j Triolein ozonidc, i. 28 
! Tripalmitin, i. 26 
I Tripctrosolinin, i. 29 
Triricinelaidin, i. 30 
Tririeinolein, i. 30 
Tristearin, i. 27 



Tristearolin, i. 29 
Trivalerin, i. 24 
Tropnolum oil, ii. 380 
Trout liver oil, ii. (table facing pago 447) 
Ts6-ti6ou, ii. 593 
Tsi-la wax, ii. 050 
Tsubaki oil, ii. 320 
Tuborculosis bacilli wax, ii. 934 
Tucum oil, ii. 532 
Tung oil, ii. 72 
fatty aciclK, iii. 130, 287 
oil, polymerised, iii. 126 
Tungoxyn, ii. 77 

Tunny fish liver oil, ii. (table facing pago 
447) 

Tunny lish oil, ii. (table facing page 423) 
Turbidity temperature, i. 305 
Turkey fat, ii. (table facing page 802) 
Turkey-red oil, i. 215 
oils, iii. 195 

oils, detection of iron in, i. 292 
Turkish clover oil, ii. (table facing pago 
i404) 

Turmeric in butter, ii. 794 
Turpentine oil, iii. 149 
oxidation of, iii. 178 
Turtle oil, ii. 403 
TwitcheH’s reagent, i. 80 
process of saponification, iii. 247 

Ucuhuba fat, ii. 508 
Udika tree, ii. 059 
Udilo oil, ii. 30!) 

Umbellulie acid,- i. 154 

Undung tallow, ii. (table facing page 007) 

Ung oil, ii. 499 

Ungnadia oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Ungueko oil, ii. 154 
Unknown fatty acids, i. 583 
Unsaponifiable, definition of, i. 455 
determination of, i. 450 
examination of, i. 584, 007 
in fats, i. 41, 581 
in waxes, i. 107, 000 
substances, liquid, i. 008 
substances, solid, i. 000 
Upastree, ii. 880 
Urucaba fat, ii. 508 
Urukuri nuts, ii. 012 
Uviol light, ii. 33: iii. 133 
oil, ii. 33 ; iii 133 

Valenta’s test for rosin oils, iii. 81 
test for fatty oils, i. 307 
Valeric acid, i. 152 
Valerin, i. 21 

Valuation and analysis of soap, iii. 342 
Variables, j. 437 
Varnishes, iii. I ll 
lithographic, iii. 122 
oil, iii. 144 
wax, ii. 879 
Vaseline bricks, iii. 91 
Veal tallow, i. 370 
Veepa oil. ii. 513 
“ Vegaline,” iii. 49 


Vegetable butter, ii. 638; iii. 48 
fats, i. 5; ii. 490 
fats, detection of, i. 042 
oils, i. 4, 42 

oils, detection of, i. 042 
oils, distinction between, and animal 
oils, i. 585 
tallow, ii. 592 
waxes, ii. 874 
Vcllai-kungiliam, ii. 577 
Veppam fat, ii. 513 
Vetch oil, ii. (table facing pago 238) 
Virola fat, ii. 571 
Viscosimeters, i. 350 
Viseosimotric examination, i. 348 
Viscosity, i. 348 
of fatty acids, i. 122 
of lubricating oils, iii. 00 
“ Vitello,” iii. 32, footnote 
Volatile fatty acids, i. 529 
batty acids, insoluble, i. 534 
fatty acids, soluble, i. 532 
fatty acids, examination of, i. 531, 
059 

Volatility test, iii. 88 
Volenite, iii. 104 
Vulcanised oils, iii. 190 

Wallflower seed oil, ii. 145 
Walnut oil, ii. 9!); iii. 440 
Washing powders, iii. 337 
Waste fats, iii. 401, 400 
greases from leather, iii. 420 
oils, iii. 401 
waxes, iii. 432 
Water cress oil, ii. 270 
estimation in fats, i. 281 
in butter, ii. 783 
insoluble soaps, i. 140; iii. 350 
melon seed oil, ii. 103 
pepper oil, iii. 452 
proofing materials, iii. 249, 280, 370 
proofing soaps, iii. 357 
soluble soaps, iii. 29!) 

Wax candles, iii. 390 
definition of. i. 2 
emulsions, iii. 399 
oil, ii. 125 
polishes, iii. 398 
Wax, Afridi, ii. 108 
animal, ii. 889 
arjun, ii. QAp, footnote 
Axin, ii. 936 
balanophore, ii. 8. 1 "} 
bees, i. 651 ; ii. 890 
bumble bek, ii. 936 
Burmese black, ii. 910 
eandelilla, ii. 879 
cano sugar, ii. 887 ' 
carnaitba, ii. 875 
oeroplastes c^ uerus, ii. 936 
eeroplastes rubeus, ii. 9C6 
-Chinese, ii. 931 L 

chlorophyll, ii. 874 
cicade, ii. 930 
Cochin China, ii. 004 
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Wax, cochineal, ii. 930 
coffee berry, ii. 880 
cotton seed, ii. 883 
curcas, ii. 880 
esparto, ii. 874 
flax, ii. 882 
getah, ii. 884 
(diedda, ii. 907, 910 
gondang, ii. 884 
insect, ii. 931 
Japan, ii. 050 
jasmin flower, ii. 880 
laurel, ii. 050 
lignite, ii. 875 ; iii. 278 
Afadagascar lihiinba, ii. 885 
marblo, iii. 208 
montan, ii. 875 ; iii. 278 
myrtle, ii. 050 
ocotilla, ii. 880 
oeuba, ii. 571 
opium, ii. 874 
otoba, ii. 571 
palm, ii. 885 
paraffin, iii. 252 
peat, ii. 875 ; iii. 282 
pisang, ii. 884 
psvlia, ii. 934 
Kaphia, ii. 882 
rhimba, ii. 880 
rump gland, ii. 928 
sea-weed, ii. 875 ; iii. 281 
shellac, ii. 880 
sugar cane, ii. 874 
tuberculosis bacilli, ii. 934 
varnishes, ii. 879; iii. 399 
“ vestas,” iii. 398 
wool, ii. 889 ; iii. 430 
Waxes, animal, ii. 889 
chemical constitution of, i. 04 
commercial preparation of, ii. 29 
liquid, ii. 802; iii. 03 
mineral, iii. 252 
properties of, i. 07 
saponification of, i. 100 
saponification value of, i. 385 
solid, ii. 874 
sugar cane, ii. 874 
technology of, iii. 394 
vegetable, ii. 874 
waste, iii. 432 * 

Weathor oils, iii. 00 
Weld seed oil, ii. £53 
“ Westrumite,” iii *109 
Whale bone oil, ii. 450 
grease, iii. 411 
guano, ii. 457 
oil, ii. 454 


Whale oil dogras,*iii. 410 
stoarine, ii. 450 
tallow, ii. 450 
Wheat oil, ii. 174 
meal oil, ii. 290 
White acacia oil, ii. 91 
clover oil, ii. 157 (table facing pago 
404) . 

dammar of South India., ii. 577 
lupin oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
melilot oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
mustard seed oil, ii. 208 
rubber substitutes, iii. 190 
sting ray, ii. (table facing pago 447) 
Whiting oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 423) 
liver oil, ii. (table facing page 447) 
Wicks, caudle, iii. 283 
Wild boar fat, ii. 095 
cat fat., ii. (table facing pago 802) 

| duck fat , ii. 074 
goose fat, ii. 084 
mango oil, ii. 059 » 

olive fat, ii. (tablo facing pago 007) 
rabbit fat, ii. 081 
Winter oil, iii. 21 
cress oil, ii. 270 
oils, ii. 37 
Woad oil, ii. 270 
Wood turpentine, iii. 151 
Wool fat, iii. 432 
fat pitcli, iii. 444 
grease, ii. 889; iii. 432 
wax, ii. 889 ; iii. 430 
wax, analysis of, i. 047 
wax fatty acids, iii. 438 
Wool grease in soaps, iii. 349 
oils, iii. 90 
wax, i. 047 ; ii. 889 

! Wound wort oil, ii. (tablo facing pago 
| 404) 

j “ Yel,” ii. 572 
Yellow acacia oil, ii. 137 
clover oil, ii. (tablo facing page 404) 
lupin oil, ii. (table facing page 404) 
Yorkshire grease, iii. 434 

Zachun oil, ii. 230 
Zawa oil, ii. 513 , 

Zinc, detection of, in fats, i. 290 
Zinc chloride, action on castor oil, iii.' 130 
chloride, action on oleic acid, iii. 233 
dust, i. 144 
margarate, i. 1C>2 
Zinc superoxido, iii. 354 
I Zoosterol, i. 4, 264 


TIIE END 
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CHAPTER XV 

TECHNOLOGY OF MANUFACTURE!) OILS, FATS, AND WAXES— 
TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE OIL, FAT, AND WAX INDUSTRIES. 

I. Technology of Oils and Fats 1 

SYNTHETICAL FATS 

The “ biochemical ” synthesis of oils and fats, although carried out by 
nature on an enormous scale, with the aid of water, from the lowest 
carbon derivatives, such as carbon dioxide, aldehyde, etc., does not 
yet fall within the purview of manufacturing operations. Since the 
supply of natural oils and fats is well-nigh inexhaustible, their technical 
preparation by synthetical methods has no practical importance, except 
in the case of acetin, the triglycerido of acetic acid (see below). 

The synthetical methods for preparing triglycerides—including 
those for mono- and di-glycerides—have been described in Chapter I. 
As the raw materials used in all synthetical methods are the proxi¬ 
mate constituents which glycerides yield on hydrolysis, strictly speaking 
these methods cannot be termed synthetical ones, as the starting 
material is actually the product which it is desired ultimately to obtain. 
Hence all these syntheses, important though they may be, when working 
on a laboratory scale, do not deserve further attention from a techno¬ 
logical point of view, although they may find a use on a large scale 
in converting the free fatty acids in an oil or fat into neutral glycerides. 
For this purpose are employed such methods as heating with glycerin 
to ?20° C. under reduced pressure, 2 the action of the Twikhell reagent 
on a mixture of fatty acids and glycerin, 3 or the action, of enzymes. 

' Cp. Lewkowitsch, “ Proliloms in the Fat Industry,” .Timm. floe. Chen, hid., 1903, 
592. 

2 Bffflucci, (,'az. chim. ital., 1912, ii. 283. Cp. also Bellilcci and Mnnzetti, Alti It, 
Ac&d. d.- Linesi, 1911, i. 125 ; (Jiajioli, Sue, chim, ital., April 1911. 

* Krause, Joun* Soe, Chan. Inti 1911, 633 ; Iwanow, Bcrichte d. Deutsch. Hotan. 
Gel, 1911, 595. 
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Greater interest would attach to them if ^ were possible to prepare 
fatty acids synthetically from a different raw material, such as the 
hydrocarbons which are found in abundant quantities in natural 
petroleum. The problem would then resolve itself into converting 
a CH 3 group of hydrocarbons, of a boiling point in the fteighbourhood 
of 300° C., into the carboxyl group. The introduction of halogen 
into aliphatic hydrocarbons has been patented. 1 ISome promising 
attempts seem to have been made by the application of Grignard’s 
reaction (conversion of hydrocarbons by means of metallic magnesium 
into metallo-organic compounds and subsequent treatment of the 
latter with carbonic acid). 2 For a consideration of the action of 
Grignard’s reagent on esters and dibasic acids cp. Hewitt and Steinberg. 3 
Zelinsky 4 lias indeed succeeded in synthesising acids containing up to 
ten atoms of carbon in the molecule, and in preparing a di- and a tn-octin 
from an acid of the formula C S 11 ]4 0 2 , by heating it with glycerol to 250° C. 
ft should, however, be remembered that acids with more than ten 
atoms of carbon show an essentially different behaviour in chemical 
reactions from that of the lower fatty acids. 

Attempts have also been made to convert the petroleum hydro¬ 
carbons into alcohols which on treatment with soda lime would yield 
fatty acids. 5 By the oxidation of petroleums by Etard's method 6 and 
subsequent treatment of the product of reaction with sodium bisulphite 
solution, Schulz 7 obtained only about 5 per cent of bodies which combine 
with the bisulphite. On oxidation with nitric acid these bodies yielded 
non-erystallisable compounds having an acid reaction. Liebermann 
and Zsuffa 8 9 attempt to convert aromatic hydrocarbons into carboxylic 
acids by the action of oxal chloride. 

The preparation of glycerides from acids derived from hydrocarbons 
by Grignard’s reaction must not be confounded with the production of 
glycerides from naphthenic acids, for these acids are found as such ready 
formed in petroleum. Moreover, the glycerides obtained from naph¬ 
thenic acids exhibit a totally different behaviour from that of the 
naturally formed glycerides, the most characteristic difference being 
that they are heavier than water, having the specific gravity of 1-008 
at 15° C, The use of naphthenic acids and their glycerides for the 
preparation of india-rubber substitutes and plastic masses has been 
patented by ChercheffshjP The acids themselves also differ totally 
from the ordinary fatty acids containing the same number of carbon 

1 Badisohe Amlin 11 . Soda Fabrik, English patent 512(5, 1912 ; Pfeifer and tfzarvasy, 
United States patent 1,012,149 ; Oreclioff and Konowaloff, Beruhte , 1912, 861. 

2 Cp. Simonis and Kirsehten, Bcrivhte , 1912, 568 ; Hibbert, /’rot:. Chan. »SV,, 1912, 

15; Zarewitinolf, Berichte,, 1912, 2884. ^ 

3 Proc. Chtm. Soc., 1912, 140. 

4 B&richle, 1902, 2687. Cp. also Journ. Buss. Pht/s. (’hem. den., 1909 ; Chan. Zeil. 
Rep, 1909, 681. 

8 Bjelouss, Berichte, 1912, 627. 

« Ann. Chim. Phys., 1881. 218. 

7 Petroleum, 1910, 189. • 

* Ikrichte , 1911, 208. Cp. also Standinger, Beriehte, 1908, 3558, 1909, 3485, #966 ; 
Ullmann, French patent 418,088. J 

9 German patent 228,858. 
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atoms in tlie molecule, sjlice it is extremely probable that natural oils 
and fats are built up from carbohydrates (cp. Vol. I. 1), attempts have 
been made to prepare synthetic fats from glucose by the aldolreaction. 1 

Bellucci states that by heating cetyl alcohol with stearic acid in 
equimoleoulareportions at 220° C. in a current of carbon dioxide for two 
hours, 95 per cent of the theoretical yield of cetyl stearate is obtained. 2 


Acetlne 

Acetine is used as a solvent (possessing certain advantages over 
other,solvents, such as alcohol, etc.) for indulin and other colouring 
matters employed by the calico printer as steam colours. 

More recently it has been employed as an adulterant of peppermint 
oil and other ethereal oils, and for gelatinising acetyl cellulose. 

Commercial “ acetine ” is prepared by heating together glycerin 
and glacial acetic acid (Vol. I. Chap. I.). 

As Geitel 3 lias shown, there are always formed simultaneously 
triacetin, diacetin, and monoacetin in varying quantities, depending 
on the special condition of each experiment, whilst a certain amount of 
glycerol remains unchanged. Furthermore, the several acetins react 
with glycerol to form products of condensation, such as monoacetyl- 
diglycerol 

C,H S . (OH), 0 - 0.,H 5 . (O. C,HjO) .OH, 
and diacetyldiglyeid 

O 

/ 

./ 

C a H s .(O.C; a ll a 0).C,H,.(O.C a H J O), 

0 

and triacetyldiglycerol 

c 3 h s . ( 0 . cai 3 o)xyi 5 (oc 2 ii 3 o). oh. 



o 


For purposes of practical analysis, however, it may be assumed that 
commercial acetine consists of a mixture of diacetin and triacetin. 
Besides these, the commercial preparations contain free acetic acid and 
water. 

1 ,Cp.*Perkm, Jnimi. St*. Vhem. hut., 1912, 02:1 ; rp. also Eranke and Wozelka, 
Motfitsh. f. C/iem., 1912, 349 ; Buchuer and Meisenlitdmer, lieric/Ue, 1908. 1410 
8 Chem. foil., 1911, 669. 

Journ.f. prakt. Chcm., 1897 (55), 428. 
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The proportions of diaoetin and triacetii are found by estimating, 
on the o^e hand, the combined acetic acid, and, on<the other hand, 
the glycerol by the acetin process (Vol. I. Chape VI.). The analysis 
is carried out as follows :— ^ 

An accurately weighed quantity of the sample is neutralised with 
half-normal aqueous potash, using phcnolphthalein as an indicator. 
Thus the free acetic acid is obtained. Then run into the neutralised 
solution a measured quantity of caustic soda of 1-1 specific gravity, 
the strength of which is ascertained by titrating with half-normal 
hydrochloric acid, and boil for half an hour, whereby the diacetin and 
triacetin are saponified, the liberated acetic acid combining with the 
caustic soda. After titrating back the excess of caustic soda with 
half-normal hydrochloric acid, tire number of c.c. of half-normal caustic 
soda used for 1 grm. of substance is found. 

A fresh quantity—about 1-5 to 2 grins.—of the sample is then 
weighed off accurately and the glycerol determined as described (Vol. I. 
Chap. VI.). The proportion of water is found by difference. 

Suppose 1 grm. of the sample required 2 c.c. of half-normal caustic 
soda for neutralisation, then the sample contains 1 -= 6 per cent 
of free acetic acid. Let the number of c.c. of half-normal caustic soda 
required to neutralise the acetic acid formed on saponifying (combined 
acetic acid) in owe gram be 20 c.c., and the percentage of glycerol found 
be 33-3 per cent. It is convenient to calculate the combined acetic 
acid to C 2 tl 2 0 (42), as the sum of the percentages of C 2 II 2 0 and of 
glycerol equals the sum of the diacetin and triacetin in the sample. The 
proportion of combined 0 2 Ii 2 0 is 20 x 2-1 = 42 per cent. Let x and y 
be the percentages of diacetin and triacetin respectively, then we 
have 

x + y==4 2-1-33-3 = 75-3 .... (1). 


One molecule of diacetin, or 170 parts, yields 92 parts of glycerol ; 
one molecule of triacetin, or 218 parts, also yields 92 parts of glycerol; 
hence 


92r 92 IJ 
176 + 2J 8 


33-3 . 


. ( 2 ). 


From equations (1) and (2) vve find x~. 15-18 and y~- 60-12. The 
sample has, therefore, the following composition :— 


Triacetin 
Diacetin 
Aq^tic acid . 

# Water (by difference) 


60-12 per cent. 
1518 „ „ 

(5 00 „ „ 

18-70 „ „ 


100-00 


1 Acetic acid C 2 H 4 O 2 =0O. 
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EXTENT OF OIL AND FAT INDUSTRIES 

The raw ihaterials of the oil and fat industries are furnished by 
the oils and f*ts, which have been described in the preceding chapter. 
The extent and importance of the industries with which we shall deal 
in this chapter and the next may be gathered from the following 
statistical data; those referring to the trade of this country may bo 
considered as being fairly complete :— 


[Table 
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Imporof Meeds and Oils into France (in Metric Tons) 



1007. 

1 nos. 

11)1 1. 

i'.h a 

I'.ua, 

Linseed. 

180,009 

181,001 

1,101,175 

1,519,047 

2,514,016 

Rape seed, Indian . 

00,530 

30,232 



... 

„ European 

137 

220 




Navefctes. 

217 

12 

8,000 

40,300 

12,923 

Cotton seed .... 

08,548 

34,101 

010,353 

373,465 

185,870 

Hedge mustard seed 

485 

228 




Sosam6 ...... 

<>8,002 

51,234 

1,020,108 

213,817 

278,166 

Poppy scefl .... 

20,248 

21,279 

380 



Copra. 

07,277 

152,104 

i 1,023,400 

1 ,009,718 

1,223,599 

Arachis nuts .... 

103,241 

154,114 

! 2,228,471 

2,260,008 

2,634,095 

„ decorticated 

117,404 

84,807 

2,100,057 

2,598,150 

2,686,783 

Linseed oil ... 

803 

920 

28,755 

29,200 

32,329 

Rape oil. 

10 

17 




Cotton seed oil ... 

34,059 

46,750 

114,131 

150,609 

120,272 

Olive oil . 

21,350 

30,581 

232,023 

537,381 

238,558 

Palm oil. 

10,087 

17,841 

220,400 

219,226 

212,831 

Cocoa nut oil . 

2,910 

3,517 

10,008 

30,873 

39,241 

Arachis oil .... 

825 

111 

073 

2,919 

4,807 


Exports of Seeds and Oils from France (in Metric Tons) 



1007. 

1008. 

10 U. 

1012. 

1012. 

Linseed . . ... 

5,474 

4,742 

141,394 

100,112 

113,623 

Rape seed .... 

3,537 

2,240 




Poppy seed .... 

315 

41 

5,001 

953 

1,047 

Sesame seed .... 

1,031 

3,459 

68,643 

31,629 

75,917 

Arachis nuts .... 

8,955 

10,584 

205,961 

176,603 

230,228 

„ decorticated 

7,040 

5,558 

435,462 

201.829 

326,726 

Linseed oil 

4,144 

2,550 

88,854 

57,577 

52,813 

Rape oil. 

2,361 

1,548 




Cotton seed oil 

2,061 

2,490 

27,962 

27,745 

38,663 

Poppy seed oil ... 

Palm oil. 

298 

381 

9,475 

5,404 

4,776 

291 

650 

46,252 

28,228 

19,324 

Olivo oil. 



167,428 

220,194 

222,094 

Cocoa nut oil . 

14,568 

22,724 

467,601 

114,691 

108,022 

Sesam6 oil .... 

11,895 

6,252 

135,969 

8P.446 

02,822 

Arachis oil ... 

6,200 

6,457 

206,650 

209,452 

269,979 













Imports of Seeds and Vegetable Oils and Fats into Germany (in Metric Hundredweights) 
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Imports of Maxes into Germany (in Metric, Hundredweights) 


'J 

9 . 

! 1007. j 

1008. 

1000. I 

1910. 

! 1011. , 

101-2, 

1013. 

Vegetable waxes , 

, ■ 5,945 j 

7,401) 

1 

9,805 ; 

9,064 

8,960 : 

5,099 

5,852 

Beeswax . 

. 18,352 

18,039 

18,248 21,043 

20,9(18 29,993 

29,535 

Spermaceti 

143 

204 

212 

179 

227 

290 

221 


Exports of Waxes from Germany (in Metric Hundredmiyhts) 

1W7. 1903. 19(19. into. I!)ll. 1012 . 10 l:t. 

! ... I . -j 

Vegetable waxes . . i ... ... 255 325 4,317 3,884 3,099 

Beeswax .... 5,800 4,275 ' 4,805 5,080 10,305 14,532 10,888 

J Spermaceti ... 13 2 2 4 I 5 7 4 

A convenient classification of the oil and fat industries may be 
arranged under the following t hree heads : - 

A. -Industries having for their object the refining or' oils 

AND FATS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO COMMERCIAL USES. 

li.—I ndustries in which the glycerides undergo a chemical 

CHANGE, BUT ARE NOT SAPONIFIED. 

C.—Industries based on the saponification of oils and fats. 

The industries dealing with waste oils, fats, and warns will be con¬ 
sidered in Chapter XVI., although the operations practised in these 
industries fall under one or more of the three foregoing headings. 


A. INDUSTRIES HAVING FOR THEIR OBJECT THE REFINING 
OF OILS AND FATS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO COM¬ 
MERCIAL USES. 

The general methods of refining and bleaching have been outlined 
already in Chapter XIII. Those methods which apply to individual 
oils ^nef fats have been considered in the foregoing chapter under the* 
separate heading of each oil and fat which is purified on a commercial 
scale. The method of refining, and the degree to which it is carried, 
VOL. Ill c 
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depend, of course, on the purpose which the oils and fats are intended 
to serve. Therefore, the methods must he adapted to each individual 
case, as<ias been pointed out already. 


I.—EDIBLE OILS AND FATS* 

Oils and fats which are intended to serve as food are chiefly purified 
by physical methods. Chemicals involving the use of mineral acids 
must be altogether excluded from the purview of the refiner, since the 
mineral acids, however carefully they may be removed by subsequent 
washing, impart an objectionable flavour to the products treated, thus 
rendering these useless for edible purposes. Alkalis or alkaline earths 
are not so objectionable, and are therefore used commercially for the 
removal of free fatty acids. A notable example of this kind is furnished 
by the usual method of refining cotton seed oil. The alkalis and 
alkaline salts chiefly employed in practice are caustic soda, sodium 
carbonate, lime, and magnesia. Baryta lias also been proposed (and 
patented), but its poisonous properties would prohibit its use. 

As other neutralising agents there have been proposed ammonia 1 
and also sodium silicate. 2 

In the case of alkaline salts the stoichiometrically calculated quan¬ 
tities do not suffice to convert the free fatty acids completely into soaps, 
a considerable excess of alkaline salts being necessary to effect complete 
neutralisation. Frequently extremely persistent emulsions are formed, 
the successful “ breaking ” of which requires great circumspection and 
experience. No general rule can be laid down, different oils and fats 
demanding different treatment. Frequently the application of heat or 
addition of salt leads to the breaking up of the emulsion, but in either 
case only the observation of the minutest details will assure success. 
The “ breaking ” of the emulsion is also stated to be effected by treating 
the mass for a short time under steam pressure, after having admixed 
some carbon or fuller’s earth or “ infusorial earth ” to counteract the 
detrimental action of air, heat, anil pressure. 3 

The neutralisation of the free, fatty acids by means of an alcoholic 
solution of caustic potash and subsequent removal of the soap formed 
by washing the oil with alcohol has been described by Hermann . 4 

If lime is used the emulsion is sometimes so persistent that the whole 
mass must be evaporated down in vacuo, when the lime soap, on 
becoming anhydrous, separates out in granular form, so that it can 
easily be removed from the oil by decantation or, better still, by Ultra- 

1 P. Piek, German patent 166,806. 

• 2 Godard, English patent 22,085, 1903. 

3 Presenilis, French patent 325,768 ; English patent 19,171, 1902 ; German patent 
143,946. In a second patent (French patent 354,810, 1905) the pressure is reduced to 
1£ atmosphere, the temperature is kept, at 85 C., and the pressure is produced by an 

* indifferent gas, carbonic acid, or nitrogen (cp. English patent 9105, 1893). •Thus a 
“preservative ” like char, etc., is said to be no longer required. 

4 French patent 348,010. 
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tion. 1 2 No excess of lime must be used, or saponification ol win neutral 
fat may occur.* It is, however, stated by Jiissen 1 that if the fats are 
treated at about l(p° C. with dilute milk of lime, finely pulverised by 
means of a ateam injector, the free fatty acids only are acted upon 
without saponification of the neutral fat taking place. It has been 
further stated that tfiider these conditions the combination of lime with 
fatty acids takes place with the theoretically required quantity of lime. 

Neutralisation by means of magnesia has been proposed by Jeserich 
and. Mdnerl-Bunau . 3 4 This process gives useful results in certain cases 
(see “ Vegetable Butters,” below). 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that it is not possible to pro¬ 
pound general methods which are adaptable to all cases, and that the 
art o^ tire refiner consists in choosing those conditions which are found 
by careful experiment, to be the most suitable in each individual case. 
Since most of the processes mentioned above have been worked out 
chiefly for cocoa nut oil (see below), the very large number of publications 
claiming to effect successfully the complete de-acidification of oils and 
fats must be read with due reserve. 

The production of edible fats of tallow-like consistence from cotton 
seed oil, maize oil, soya bean oil, and the like by a process of hydro¬ 
genation in the presence of a metallic catalyst has already been com¬ 
menced.' 1 The hardening of whale oil for the purposes of margarine 
making is taking place in Germany, where, however, medical opinion 
is strongly against its use 5 (see below, p. 116). In this connection it 
may be noted that fats of a very high melting point are not com¬ 
pletely digested. In cases where hardened fat is suspected, the ash 
must be carefully examined for traces of the metallic catalyst, (cp. 
Vol. I. p. 292). 

The physical methods imply, in the first instance, boiling with water, 
or treating with a current of finely divided steam, whereby volatile 
substances, which impart to the oils and fats an unpleasant taste or 
odour, are removed. This process is technically known as “ deodorisa- 
tion,” and was already applied in 1814. 

The application of steam for deodorising was a distinct improve¬ 
ment on the process of heating the oils and fats to a high temperature, 
a method which appears to have been proposed first by Dubrunfaut, 
and has been recently repatented for the deodorisation of fish oils. 6 
Later Dubrunfaut himself recommended a current of steam to drive off 
the volatile fatty acids, and since the middle of the last century steam 
has been frequently employed (and patented) for this purpose, the 
steam being used either at low pressure or at high pressure, or at low 
pressure and in vacuo, 7 and as superheated steam. 

1 Ruffin, French patent 253,417 ; German patent 90,521, 1897. Soc. anonym*? ties 
Savonneries de la M6diterranee, French patent 327,581. 

2 German patent 125,993. 

3 German patent 19,819, 1882. Chevreul used sub-carbonate of magnesia in 1813. 

4 Diiveaux, French patent 458,611. * 

$ *bp. Bbhfh, Seifinsiederzeit , 1912, 1078. 

6 E. Bohm, English patent 7901, 1908 (cp. Vol. II. p. 409). 

7 Schlinck, United States patent 653,041 ; Petty, English patent 16,954, 1892. 
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A process for the deodorisation of oils by directing a current of tlie 
atomised^oil against a blast of air 1ms been patented. 1 * 

Since in the hot state oils and fats are especially liable to oxidation 
and hence to rancidity, recourse has frequently been had it) the exclusion 
of air and its substitution by an indifferent gas. 2 

The deodorised oil or fat is allowed to rest for fjpme time so that 
any occluded water may separate out. It is then filtered in order to 
remove the last traces of water and suspended matter. If it be required 
to remove small amounts of colouring matter, the materials are treated 
with charcoal or fuller’s earth or hydrosilicate (“ decolorised ”) and 
filtered through a filter-press. 

For further information the patent specifications referred to in the 
footnote may be consulted 3 (cp. also p. 51). . 

Animal fats intended for edible purposes should be rendered from 
the tissue before it has had time to putrefy as the decaying tissue gives 
rise to ptomaines. 4 The same remark applies to vegetable oils which 
can acquire poisonous properties if left in contact with mouldy seed. 


1. EDIBLE OILS, SALAD OILS, SWEET OILS 

French— Huiles H. bouche, Huiles comestibles , Huiles de table. 

German-— Tafelole, Speiseble. Italian— Olii da tavola. 

Most of the vegetable cold-drawn oils, if prepared from fresh seeds 
or fruits, are suitable for edible purposes, as also for the preservation of 
food-stuffs (e.g. olive oil in the sardine tinning industry). Hence, 
practically every vegetable oil, with the exception of those containing 
toxic substances (cp. tung oil, candle nut oil, calophyllum oil, castor oil, 
curcas oil, croton oil, and also the oils from Byronia dioiea and Cytisus 
laburnum, and the oils belonging to the chaulmoogra group) or un¬ 
pleasant ethereal oils like mace butter, may be, and indeed is so em¬ 
ployed, as has been pointed out already in Chapter XIV. Naturally, 
much depends on the demand made as to palatableness by the population 
in the various countries of the world. Thus, whereas rape oil and 
linseed oil find a ready market for edible purposes in India, these oils 
are at present only used in exceptional eases as table oils in Western 
Europe. They are replaced in richer countries by cotton seed oil, 
sesame oil, arachis oil, poppy seed oil, and olive oil. 

In the manufacture of edible oils the chief attention must be devoted 
to the removal of free fatty acids. For this purpose alkalis and alkaline 
earths are almost exclusively used. Conjointly with the free fatty acids 

1 Casaiimjor, French patent 384,492. 

2 0. D. Abel (from Fidtrit/ues de. produits chimvjnen de Thantt et de Mulhouse), 
English patent 9105, 1893 ; French patent 228,475, 1893. 

3 Rocca, English patent 10,899, 1900; German patent 127,492; United States 
patents 699,571, 699,572; French patent 326,381 ; Godard, Belgian patent 163,411, 

* 1902 ; English patents 22,085, 1903 ; 22,086, 1903 ; the corresponding French patents 
338,677 and 338,678 are taken out under the name Soc. anon, des Usines J. E. de 
Bruyn, Termonde, Belgium. 

■* Bontoux, Les Matures grasses, 1911, 2160. 
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there are also removed natural impurities, such as mucilaginous and 
albuminoid substances, which are instrumental in bringing about 
hydrolysis (Vol. I. (JJiap. 1.) and thus give rise to the formation of free 
fatty acids ami to rancidity, which follows in the wake of hydrolysis. 

It is of great importance that table oils should not congeal at tem¬ 
peratures near the freezing point. Olive oil practically fulfils this 
demand, with the exception of some Tunisian olive oils from Sfax, 
Sousse, Mahdia, Monastic- (see Yol. II. Chap. XIV.), which must he 
“ demargarinated,” in the same manner as is done in the case of cotton 
seed oil, before they can be placed on the market. 

Arachis oil stands in this respect midway between olive oil and 
cotton seed oil (cp. “ Arachis Oil,” Vol. II.). From cotton seed oil, 
which is at present used in enormous quantities as an edible oil (as also 
for adulterating high-class edible oils), a considerable portion of 
“ stearine ” separates out. at a temperature of about 40° F. In order to 
render cotton seed oil suitable for the table, i.e. to produce a “ winter 
oil ” (Vol. II. Chap. XIV.), the “ stearine ” must be removed, or, as 
the technical term runs, the oil must be “ demargarinated.” Originally 
the process of demargarination consisted in simply storing the nil in large 
vessels during the winter, when the “ stearine ” settled out as a solid 
mass at the bottom of the vessels, so that the supernatant clear oil, 
freed from most of the stearine, could be drawn off. This process must 
still be employed in the case of arachis oil (Vol. II. Chap. XIV.). Owing 
to the large amount of capital locked up, this process would be too 
expensive for cotton seed oil, enormous quantities of which are required 
by the market. Hence, in modern establishments the oil is refrigerated 
artificially, and the. “ stearine ” removed by filtering or pressing (Vol. II. 
Chap. XIV. p. 100). 

In commerce “ edible nil,” or “ table oil,” no longer denotes any¬ 
one oil, unless it be specifically sold as such. It frequently represents 
a “ blend ” of several edible oils, such as cotton seed, sesame, arachis, 
and olive oils. Hence, a blend of the kind just mentioned cannot be 
termed “ adulterated olive oil ” unless it has been sold as olive oil. 
Table oils sold under fancy names are, as a rule, “ blends.” Salad 
oils in Canada containing cotton seed oil must have the presence of that, 
ingredient stated on the label. In the United States the term “ salad 
oil ” is held to denote pure olive oil exclusively. 

The examination of the individual oils and the detection of adulter¬ 
ants has been treated at length in the foregoing chapter (cp. especially 
for organoleptic methods, limpidity, etc., Vol. II. Chap. XTV., Olive oil). 

After the nature of an ediblo oil has been ascertained (i.e. whether 
free from adulterants, 1 if it be sold as a specific oil), the estimation of 
the free fatty acids is required to complete the examination. 

No rule can be laid down as to what should constitute the*per¬ 
missible maximum of free fatty acids in a salad oil or culinary oil (for 
frying fish, etc.), the limit naturally depending on the demand made 
as tp taste and palatableness in the various countries or localities. * 

1 A table oil consisting of a “blend ” of several oils, such as arachis and olive oil, or 
cotton seed anti olive oil, is not necessarily an adulterated oil. 
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It may, however, be stated that a perfectly neutral oil has an insipid 
taste, and that therefore an oil must not be judged unsuitable for edible 
purposes for the single reason that it contains abo^t 1 per cent of free 
fatty acids. Edible cotton seed oil being refined by means of alkalis 
or alkaline earths will usually be found to contain much less than 1 per 
cent of free fatty acids. t 

In addition to all chemical tests, even provided they are satis¬ 
factory, the valuation of an edible oil must be based on its taste. If an 
edible oil be found rancid, it must be condemned as unfit for consump¬ 
tion. Therefore, the various methods that are being devised with a 
view to determining chemically the “ degree of rancidity ” of edible oils 
appear to the author to be somewhat superfluous. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that an unpleasant taste is not always attributable 
to the presence of free fatty acids and their oxidation products, other 
substances which are mostly present in small or even in the minutest, 
quantities also imparting an unpleasant flavour to an oil. 

Whereas it is comparatively easy to decide whether an oil is rancid, 
and hence unfit for consumption, the valuation based on the flavour of 
ail oil can only be made by one who possesses considerable experience. 
This applies especially to edible olive oils (see Vol. T. Chap. XT., and 
“ Olive Oil,” Vol. IT. Chap. XIV.), and to edible, arachis, sesame, poppy 
seed, and cotton seed oils. 

Less rigorous demands as regards taste and flavour are made upon 
edible oils which are used for cooking and similar purposes. Thus the 
finest brands of rape oil are extensively used us “ bread oils.” the slightly 
burning taste, which would render this oil objectionable as a high-class 
table oil, disappearing during the progress of baking. An edible oil 
examined by Bonnet 1 consisted of 34 per cent of a mixture of poppy 
and sesame oils with 66 per cent of a mineral oil. 

Diedrichs 1 2 recommends for the refining of vegetable oils a process 
involving the partial neutralisation of the free fatty acids followed by 
steaming with superheated steam under reduced pressure, and states 
that the oils so treated were much improved in flavour, whereas the oils 
steamed without previous removal of the free fatty acids, although 
deodorised, still retained a bitter after-taste. 

Animal oils are not used alone for edible purposes, although lard 
oil finds a limited outlet in the manufacture of margarine. Hitherto 
it has not been possible to refine fish oils and free them from their 
peculiar fishy odour to such an extent as to render them fit for the 
table. Even for cooking purposes fish oils arc not employed, although 
it would seem that, if suitably refined, 3 there should be an outlet for 
them in the sardine tinning trade (where olive oil, arachis oil, and other 
oils arc chiefly used) or for fish-frying purposes, for which cotton seed 
oil (and in France sesame oil) is largely employed. 

Cod liver oil only would seem to fall under this head, although it 
is exclusively used for medicinal purposes. Before the medicinal cod 

1 Ann. <1. falsi/'., 1909, 220. 

2 Zeits.f. (Inters, d. Nahrtjs - n. ((enussm 1912, 208. 

:l (Jp. Lewkowitxch, “ Problems in the Pat Industry, ” Jrnirn. Soc. Chein. hid., 1908. 
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liver oils had reached the excellence they have now acquired in con¬ 
sequence of the application of modern methods of preparing and refining, 
an attempt was nrad^ to improve their taste, or at least to rdhdo.r the 
oil more palatable, by impregnating cod liver oil with carbonic acid. 
The oil was saturated with this gas under pressure, so that as soon as the 
latter was released the oil effervesced. 

The process for preparing such effervescent oils (French -II idles 
effervescenles. German- -Brausen.de Fetle), of which effervescent cod 
liver oil represents a type, has been patented. 1 


■>. EDIBLE FATS 

French. -G misses ulimeutaires, Graisses comestibles. German — 

iHpeisefelle, Kiwdspeisefette. Italian— Gnmi (in lamia. 

Many edible fats, such as suet (tallow), lard, butter, cacao butter, 
goose fat, etc., are fit for consumption if prepared with sufficient care, 
and therefore rarely undergo a process of technical purification before 
they are placed on the market. Their preparation has been described 
in the preceding chapter ; here only those edible fats will be considered 
which are produced on a manufacturing scale as substitutes for the 
natural products. These edible fats are artificial mixtures of different 
oils and fats. This applies especially to the first three classes of edible 
fats considered below. 

From a sanitary point of view no objection can be raised against 
the substitution of the cheaper animal or vegetable fats for the more 
expensive ones, as long as these substitutes are sold under their proper 
names, and are not used for fraudulent purposes. It is rather to be 
desired that the industry of fat substitutes should extend further, 
yielding, as it does, cheap, palatable food-stuffs, and thereby tending 
to exclude from consumption the unwholesome fat, from diseased 
animals, or at least fats which are prepared under conditions that do 
not satisfy the most rigorous demands as regards cleanliness. 

The enormous strides which this industry has made during the 
last few years have shown that, the popular prejudice which at first 
militated against the legitimate expansion of this trade has now been 
overcome. Nay, the excellence of the products has even reacted 
favourably oir the antiquated methods of producing laid and butter, 
and has thus helped to introduce much needed improvement in the 
preparation of these food-stuffs.- 

The quality of an edible fat, irrespective of the nature of its com¬ 
ponents, depends in a great measure, if not solely, on its palatableness. 
Some writers are of the opinion that an edible fat should be declared 
unsuitable for consumption if its free fatty acids exceed a certain 
percentage, but any such rule must appear an arbitrary one. Although 
the determination of the amount of free fatty acids should not be • 

1 Chemische Fabrik Helfenberg, (lennan patent 109,410,1899 ; J. Barclay, English 
patent 11,410, 1902. 
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omitted, yet the valuation of an edible fat cannot be based on the 
amount of the free fatty acids it contains. Taste aftne must decide 
whether fhe amount of free fatty acids is excessive 

The question as to the digestibility of an edible fit hardly falls 
within the province of a chemist; still, it may be pointed out that 
J. Kiinig 1 takes objection to A. Mayer's 2 and A. Jolles’ 3 statements 
that margarine is just as easily digested as is butter fat, and that both 
fats have the same nutritive value. Although Kmiiy’s opinion is 
being contested by Luhriy 4 on the strength of a physiological experi¬ 
ment, it has been shown by prolonged observations ( Leffmann 5 ) that 
the substitution of butter in the diet by margarine resulted in a greatly 
diminished 6 consumption of fat. 

The author subdivides the edible fats into the following four 
groups :— 

(1) Suet Substitutes. 

(2) Butter Substitutes. 

(3) Lard Substitutes. 

(4) Cacao Butter Substitutes, Chocolate Fats. 


(1) Suet Substitutes 

French —Succeilanfa tin siiif. (Herman— Pmpctrierler Tutrj, Bmleifell <*, 

Under the names “ beef-lard," “ lard-beef,” “ lardecn.” etc., a 
number of cooking fats are sold as substitutes for “ suet ” or “ dripping.” 
They consist, as a rule, of a mixture of suet (tallow) and cotton seed 
oil or cotton seed stearine, and are prepared by simply intermixing the 
melted ingredients in a mixing machine and stirring until the material 
has acquired, by spontaneous cooling, a salve-like consistence. 

A mixture of beef stearine and cotton seed oil (20 parts of beef 
stearine and 80 parts of cotton seed oil) can also be prepared on “ lard 
coolers,” the mixture being brought to a temperature slightly above 
the crystallising point of the stearine. In this case (as also in the case 
of compound lards) it is important to avoid the product becoming 
unctuous and semi-transparent, which would indicate that the mixture 
will separate in course of time by a kind of liquation process into oil and 
.stearine. 

According to the prices ruling in the market, for cotton seed oil, 
its proportion in the final product varies. If the amount of cotton seed 
oil be large, tallow of a high titer test, or even beef stearine, must be 
employed. The natural yellow colour or cotton seed oil imparts to the 
mixture the desired coloration. 

• 

J Die tnenschl ichm Nahrgs- u. Genussm ., 2nd ed. 2, 306. 

2 Landw. Versuchst. 29, 215. 

3 Milch-He Hung , 1894, 670. “liber Margarine ” (pamphlet), Bonn, 1895 # 

4 Zeits. f. Unlers. d. Nahrgs- u. Genussm., 1899, 484, 622, 769 ; 1900, 73. # 

5 Second Annual Report of the hairy and Food Commissioner of Pennsylvania. Cp. 
also B. Fisher, Wagner's Jahrbuch , 1898, 970. 

0 Cp. also XI. Kayser, Zeits. f off cut. Ghent., 1899, 101. 
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If it be required to ascertain the amount of cotton seed oil, the 
determination of*the iodine value will give the readiest answer. 

On the Continent, similar cooking fat, is being sold under flic name 
“ Sclunelzmargtirine ” (cp. “ Schmelzbutter,” Vol. II. Chap. XIV.), 
this being the fatty matter obtained on melting margarine and separating 
it from water after allowing the latter to settle out (ep. also “ Lard 
Substitutes,” p. 5$). For the production of such “ Sehmelzmargarine,” 
which is usually free from wattu' and casein, lower qualities of material 
may be employed as the fats are used exclusively for cooking. 1 Stadley 
protects 2 an edible fat consisting of butter, veal fat, lard, mutton fat, 
beef fat, sesame and cotton seed oils. 

During recent years, when the price of edible t,allow was high, 
frequent attempts were made to refine lower qualities of talhnv by 
removing the free fatty acids and, to some extent, the “ tallowy ” 
odour. Since these products possess the natural white colour of tallow, 
they were usually coloured yellow (with regard to the detection anil 
identification of colouring matters see Vol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 7t>5). 3 

More recently, suet substitutes consisting of mixtures of tallow 
and cocoa nut oil have been placed on the market. In some parts of 
Germany beef suet substitutes prepared from linseed oil and tallow, 
or linseed oil, tallow, and lard, have, been brought, into commerce under 
the name of “ linseed oil lard ” (“Leinolschmalz ”). 

A process for deodorising fats intended for edible purposes has been 
patented by Szigelvary and Magyar A 


(2) Butter Substitutes 

Margarine, “ Oleomargarine ” 3 

French— Margarine. German -Margarine, Kuustbnller. 

Italian Burro di margarim. 

The industry of butter substitutes owes its origin to experiments 
(induced by a prize offered by the French Government in 1869) made, 
by Mege-Mouries, which were worked out to a manufacturing process 
in Paris in the year 1870. 

The most important conditions to be observed in the margarine 
industry are the employment of the freshest and purest materials and 
the utmost cleanliness in all manufacturing operations. 

Margarine, “ oleomargarine ” (older names partly suppressed by 
legislation are “ butterine,” “ Dutch butter consists either of a 

1 Strunk, 1 'rrofl'riiU. n. tl. Urhii'te il. Militiir-Sinii((ih<weM'iw, ]i. 6.7. 

- English | sit, ‘lit 10,fill, 1910. . 

3 Cp. also Sprinkmeyer and Wagner, Arils. /. Caters, d. jtfahrga- v. tieavma., 1905, 
ix. 598 ; Arnold, ibid., 1905, x. 239 ; Pei idler, Cham. Iter., 1905, 208, 236 ; Fritzsche, 
ibid. ; Pqjlatschek, ibid . p. 285 ; Crainpton and Sitnmonds, Jonrn. .Inter, ('hem. Soc. % 
1905,^270 ; Olig and Tillmans, ’Acits. f. Caters, d. Nahrys- v. Geniwui., 1906, xi. 94. 

4 French patent 445,202. 

0 This is the American term for our ‘‘ margarine.” The American equivalent of the 
term oleomargarine as used in this country is “oleo oil ” or “margarine oil.” 
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mixture of animal fata alone or of animal and vegetable oils and fats 
churned with cows’ milk to a butter-like emulsion, mi coloured yellow 
(unless fdrbidden by law) 1 with annatto, methyloignge, etc. The cows’ 
milk is sometimes replaced by an emulsion prepared fr8m the kernels 
of almonds 2 or from soya beans, so that it is possible to prepare a 
margarine from vegetable products exclusively. The animal fats used 
are oleomargarine-oleo oil ”—and (or) neutral lard (the latter is 
almost exclusively used in the United States). Both ingredients must 
be prepared from the freshest beef fat and (or) hog fat respectively. 

For margarines made exclusively of vegetable fats and oils see below. 

For the production of oleomargarine, the rough fat is removed from 
the slaughtered animal as quickly as possible and brought immediately 
into the works, where it is sorted. The kidney and bowel fijts are 
selected, then carefully washed with- warm water and thoroughly 
cleansed. The cleansed fat is brought immediately into large, well- 
aired, artificially cooled rooms to dry and harden (being allowed to 
hang there suspended from tin hooks for several hours), or is immersed 
in iced water in order to secure more rapid hardening. The hardened 
fat is then cut up and shredded in a shredding machine, and finally 
ground between rollers. 3 The disintegrated mass is immediately 
introduced into tin-lined, jacketed vessels (melting kettles), and brought 
to a temperature not exceeding 42° C., this temperature being main¬ 
tained by steam or hot water passing through the jacket. 

At this temperature a portion only of the tallow contained in the 
tissue separates on the top of the comminuted rough fat. The settling 
and clearing is assisted by sprinkling salt over the surface of the melted 
fat. This melted portion, appropriately termed “ premier jus,” is run 
off into shallow tin-lined trays arranged in tiers in a cooled room, when 
the bulk of the “ stearine ” separates out in a crystalline condition. 
The crystallised mass in the tins is cut up into square pieces of about 
3 lbs. weight each, wrapped in canvas cloths, and placed in hydraulic 
or mechanical presses. 

For the best qualities of margarine, the “ premier jus ” is remelted 
at a temperature not exceeding 45° C. and allowed once more to settle 
out, after salt has been added, whereby the last remnants of membrane 
and tissue are precipitated. In large works the clear fat is allowed to 
run into wooden vats, in which it stands for from three to five days at 
a temperature suitable for the crystallisation of the “ stearine.” The 
whole is then stirred up into a homogeneous pulpy mass ; this is wheeled 
in wooden waggons to the presses and treated as described already. 

The oleomargarine, “ oleo oil,” which runs out from the presses, 
forms the chief raw material for the manufacture of margarine. 

The “ stearine,” “ oleostearinc,” which remains in the press is used 
in the manufacture of “ lard substitutes,” “ suet substitutes,” for 
“ stiffening ” lard, and even in the production of margarine, replacing 
part of the “ oleo oil ” in case the proportion of the vegetable oils 
1 • 

1 Op. footnote 3, p. 30. 

2 Cp. Li Yu Ying, Belgian patent 231,588. 

Op., e.g ., German patent 200,538 (E. Lange); Chew, Heme., 1909, 39. 
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demands the stiffening of the fat stock. Such addition of '* beef 
stearine ” must, however, be kept within proper limits, as otherwise 
the resulting margarin<*would lack in “ richness ” of taste. * 

In some works the rough fat from which the “ premier jus ” lias 
been taken off in the manner described above is heated once more to 
about 50° C., when ^ second portion of fat is recovered. This is sold as 
“ secunda jus,” and is used in the manufacture of inferior kinds of 
margarine (“ secunda ” margarine). *' Secunda premier jus ” is a 
term given by continental makers to the “ jus ” obtained from caul fat 
(Vol. II. p. 628) ; such makers also term their “ premier jus,” if 
“ sweet,” “ primissima jus.” 

The mode of producing neutral lard has been fully described under 
“ Lard ”.(Vol. II. p. 690). 

Amongst the vegetable oils, cotton seed oil and cotton seed stearine, 
sesame oil, arachis oil, and even soya bean oil lake the most, prominent 
place. According to the intended quality of the margarine the quality 
of the cotton oil used varies. In any case the cotton seed oil must be 
practically devoid of free fatty acids, and rendered ns free as possible 
from the peculiar flavour characteristic of this oil. The best brand of 
cotton seed oil used for margarine making is known under the name 
“ butter oil." Arachis oil (also olive oil) and sesame oil are used to a 
greater extent in Europe than in the United States. Recently, relined 
cocoa nut oil and palm kernel oil (see (/!)) are being incorporated with 
the fat stock of margarine. 

The oleomargarine, “ oleo oil ” (and neutral lard), is mixed in 
churning machines, at as low a temperature as is consistent with a 
semi-fluid condition, witli the vegetable oils and fats, and with milk. 

The quality of the resulting product depends to a great extent on 
the quality of the milk and on its treatment previous to its admixture 
with the fats. The milk may be either sweet milk or sour. Sweet milk 
is more difficult to amalgamate with the oils and fats, and is retained 
with greater difficulty than is soured milk, but the advantage the 
employment of sweet milk offers is that the resulting product has a 
finer taste and keeps better. The soured milk is, however, more easily 
incorporated with the fats and gives a higher yield. The proper treat¬ 
ment of the milk in the margarine works constitutes one of the most 
important features, just like the corresponding part of the butter¬ 
making process docs in large dairies. The milk should be worked up 
as soon as possible after arrival. In any case it should be pasteurised 
immediately after its arrival, and no preservatives—not even salt— 
should be used to prevent tiie fermentation of the milk. 1 Stress must 
be laid on the necessity of working with pure cultures. Although these 
are obtainable of excellent purity in commerce, the propagation (dilu¬ 
tion) of the starter and the excising of the culture requires careful 
bacteriological supervision. The use of ozone for sterilising milk has 
been patented. 2 Twenty minutes’ heating of the milk to 60° 0. is 
• 

1 French edition : For sour milk used in North Germany and Holland 1*5 to 3 per 
cent of salt is added. 

- Freund, Chew. ZeiL, 1911, 900, 
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stated to be sufficient- to destroy the tubercle bacillus. 1 2 If the cream 
has not been taken off before the milk reaches the nfergarine works, it 
is removed (for butter making) by means of a c^jtrifu^al machine, etc. 
The regular determination of the fat in the milk is necessary, not only 
for the proper control of the works, but also for the further reason that 
it has not infrequently occurr ed (on the Continent) tjiat too much cream 
is taken off by the seller and replaced by sesame oil, cotton seed oil, or 
even by margarine. Directions as to the proper souring of the milk 
fall outside the scope of this work, 3 although it may be noted here that 
Richmond and Iluish 3 state that the organisms which normally cause 
the souring of milk are not those whose normal habitat is milk, and it is 
not improbable that they are of intestinal origin. 

In place of cow’s milk, kephir milk or even kephir fungjis have 
been recommended (and patented 4 ). It is claimed that tire mar¬ 
garine so obtained lias a full butter flavour and “ browns ” on being 
heated. 

Tire churning machines consist of oval jacketed vessels provided 
with one or two sets of stirring and mixing gear. During the process 
of churning a constant temperature must be maintained by moans of 
steam sent through the jacket of the churn. The object of churning, 
besides thoroughly mixing the ingredients, is to destroy the tendency 
of the oleomargarine to crystallise, and to pulverise (“ atomise ”) the 
mixture, as it were, into single globules, such as butter fat forms in milk. 
The art of the margarine maker at this stage of the process consists, 
therefore, in carefully regulating, the inflow of milk and fat stock, so 
that a thorough emulsion is finally obtained. 

First the milk is put lukewarm into the churn and is mixed up with 
a little cream, followed by the addition of butter (if any be added). 
When the mass is properly emulsified, 5 part of the oleomargarine is 
added carefully, and when this has been properly incorporated with 
the emulsion, the oils required for the margarine stock are entered 
gradually, and only then the remaining oleomargarine is mixed in. 6 At 
this stage some manufacturers add colouring matters. The steam is 
then turned off and the warm material is cooled to a definite temperature 
by cold water being sent through the jacket. 

From the churn the cooled margarine is run into cooling tanks, 
which are built up of marble or white tiles or simply consist of large 
wooden tanks. Whilst running out, the margarine is met by a current 
of ice-cold water, delivered under high pressure, in order to pulverise 

1 Mohler, Washburn, and Rogers, Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry , 1909, 
187. 

2 Op. Vol. 11., “Butter fat” ; Jensen, Aeutralhl. f. Bak.te.riol ., 1911, (ii.) 610; 
Kberlein, 'Ac its. f, an yew. Chew., 1911, (27) 1282. 

* 3 Analyst, 1912. 168. 

4 Pollatschek, German patent 140,941, 1902; K. Mann, English patent 15,311, 
1905 ; Germ aii patent 179,186, 1904 ; United States patent 880,316. 

15 An improved apparatus for ensuring a complete emulsion has been patented by 
W. Fetto, German patents 219,973, 237,737. * 

'■ A special modus operandi for producing a proper emulsion at 18°-20° C. has been 
patented by Pellerin, French patent 361,614, 1905 ; op. also Blichfeldt, English patents 
4505, 7498, 7499, and 8227, 1912. 
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the mass thoroughly. The disintegrated globules, after solidifying, 
somewhat rescmbto butter granules. 1 2 

The cooling of the gtill liquid margarine by running it on to ft cooled 
table (op. L. B. Doukers, German patent 101,207) has the serious draw¬ 
back that the cooled mass is of uneven thickness and hence an unevenly 
cooled product. This drawback is avoided by E. and II. II. Srhvur 
who cool the margarine in a thin layer of a thickness of about 1 to 1-5 nun. 
between two hollow cylinders which revolve in opposite directions and 
are cooled by a cold brine solution (cp. also “ Lard Coolers/' Vol. 11. 
p. 692). A cooling machine in which the fat is spread in a tliiu layer 
on a cooled drum lias been patented. 3 

A process intended to replace the expensive cooling by iced water 
and consisting in passing the warm margarine into a closed vessel, 
where it is cooled by a current of air, 4 offers some objectionable features, 
and therefore does not appear to have met with favourable reception in 
margarine works. 5 * 

A process for producing fats in the form of powder by incorporating 
with them a malt extract has been patented by Hamburg? 

During recent years a large number of patents have been taken for 
“ homogenising ” or “ atomising ” the mixture of milk and oils and fais 
in special machines. 7 The merit claimed for these machines is that the 
product is more solid and has no “ oily ” but “ rather a nut,-like ” taste. 
The important demerit of all these apparatus is, however, that the 
margarine retains more water, and hence the proportion of fat falls 
below 80 per cent. Therefore in those countries where the maximum 
percentage of 16 per cent of water is prescribed by law the sale of such 
margarine must meet with difficulties. In order to obviate this draw¬ 
back and at the same time to dispense with the kneading machines, in 
which the excess of milk is removed, Schroeder 8 carries out the blending 
and emulsifying process in three churning machines arranged one above 
the other and working in conjunction with an “ atomiser." The 

1 Other arrangements lmve been patented liy the Altonarr Margarine Wcrke, Mniir 
ami Co. ; I'pur-h patents 408,9 17, 418,869 : English patent 31127. 1010. 

2 Krenrli patent 379,905 ; Herman patent, 197,001. Cp. also (7 mu. Kerne, 1908, 
190, ami English patents 9810, 1908; 1180, 1909 ; French patent 101,040; Belgian 
patent ‘201,019 (E. V. Srlioit), Cp. Flakes, Ltd., vol. iii. ; Rasmussen, German patent 
272,846. 

;i Korsor, .l/arf/minc Jtihril: .1 IViVse's/v/ i/i, English patent 29,564, 1910 ; Jamieson, 
English patent 20,292, 1912 ; Rasmussen, English patent 29,831, 1910 ; Christensen 
and Vang-1,auridsen, English patent *20,568, 1912. 

1 ScheflVl, German patent 116,765 (1899) ; Weher-Liel, German patent 240,291 ; 
Selilinek, German patent 257,790. 

r ’ Cp. N. M. Kisherg, English patent 25,890, 1907 ; German patent 222,529 ; Frem-li 
patent 396,450. 

2 English patent 29,481, 1912. 

7 1). F. tie Kierzkowski-Steuart, English patent 27,618, 1904 ; G. Knnie.k, German 
patent 166,935 ; Deutsche Htmiogenisiermaschinen Gesellschaft, l.itheck, French patent 
354,943 ; German patent 189,415; W. G. Schroeder, English patent 25,404, 1905; 
German patents 163,372, 204,061, 204,062, 210,874; C. Petitpierre, French patent 
353,753 : VI. Worrier, German patent 175,384 ; Th. Smith, United States patent 855,071 ; 
J, C. SJiears, English patent 12,700, 1906 ; G, Bonnet, German patent 168,714, 1906 ; 
Gaulin, English patents 18,249, 1902 ; 22,875,1903 ; Talansicr, United States patent 
1,042,171 ; Berberich, French patent 451,028. 

8 German patents 204,061, 204,062. 
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temperatures in the three churns through which the mixture of fa' 
and milk passes is regulated carefully so that the completely omulsifie 
contents of the lowest churn can be discharge^ on to a cooled tabk 
where the mass solidifies to a thin layer, which is scraped by a tangent 
ally acting '* doctor ” so that the thin solidified film is curled up an 
discharged into a waggon. The ingredients forming the margarine ar 
therefore mixed in the proportion of 80 parts of mixed fats and oils 
16 parts of milk and 4 parts of cream consisting approximately o 
one-third of butter fat. An emulsifying machine, primarily intendec 
for the manufacture of cod liver oil emulsions, has been patented bj 
Boolhroyd and Woolliscroft. 1 

The solidified margarine is taken out of the cooling cisterns by 
means of long wooden spoons, placed in wooden waggons (where 
adhering water drains off), and is then carted to large kneading machines, 
These consist of huge, circular, wooden tables, which rotate slowly, 
whilst at the same time a set of conical, (luted, or specially shaped rollers 
move along the top of the revolving tables. The margarine is thus 
thoroughly worked through, and the excess of water squeezed out, so 
that a homogeneous mass results. This is then salted 2 to taste, mixed 
with a little colouring matter (if permitted by law *), and again sub¬ 
mitted to thorough kneading, in order to produce the required texture 
throughout the whole mass. At this stage also other additions (such as 
sugar, perfumes, etc., see p. 31) are made. The margarine is finally 
moulded into lumps, pats, rolls, or any other desired shape. 4 

A general working recipe for the manufacture, of margarine con¬ 
taining oleomargarine as a preponderant basis is as follows :—Mix 
65 parts of oleomargarine,20 parts of vegetable oils, and 30 parts of milk. 
The yield is 100 parts of finished product, 15 parts of water being 
eliminated in the course of manufacture. The more, milk used, the better 
will be the llavour of the margarine. A mixture of oleo oil, neutral 
lard and cotton seed together with albumin, milk sugar, and soluble salts 
obtained by churning the fat mixture with sterilised whey, lias been 
patented by Filbert . 5 

In the following table are given, by way of example, the com¬ 
ponents of three grades of margarine as manufactured about ten years 
ago in the United States : 6 

1 English patent 4623, 1609, 

2 In Holland and in Germany 3 per emit of salt is generally added. The lowest 
grades of margarine usually contain the highest amount of salt. The salt is required as 
a preservative, especially in the margarines made with sour milk. 

,! According to Article 2 of tlie French Law of loth April 1897, it is forbidden to 
e(flour margarine, fn the United States also it is illegal to add colouring matters. 

4 Mallinson, English patent 28,077, 1911 ; Downs, English patent 9393, 1911. 

15 United States patent 995,777. 

“ Of lotus Bulletin. 
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High tirade 

Medium tirade 

t'heap tirade ' 


Margarine. 

Margarine, 

Margarine. i 


Parts. 

Parts. 

Parts, 

Oleomargarine, “ Oleo oil ” . 

100 

315 

495 | 

Neutral lard .... 

130 

500 

205 

Cream. 


280 


Butter ..*... 

05 



Cotton seed oil 



315 

Milk. 


280 

255 

Salt. 

32 

120 

120 

Colouring matter . 

0-5 

1*5 

L25 


357-5 

1400*5 

1451-25 


yielding about 

yielding from 

yielding from 


“ 325 parts of 

1350 to 1380 

1205 to 1300 


“ oleo - mar- 

parts of “oleo- 

parts of “oleo- 


garine ” 

margarine ’’ 

margarine ” 


For still lower qualities maize oil is said to he used in the United 
States, but. owing to the very pronounced flavour this oil possesses 
it can only be employed for the lowest brands of margarine, as it 
is extremely difficult to remove or to mask the peculiar grainy flavour 
of maize oil. Lard is not used so extensively in Europe as in the United 
States. In this country oleomargarine is prepared exclusively from 
beef fat. Mutton fat, which imparts an unpleasant (“ animal ”) flavour 
to the margarine, is, however, used in continental margarine factories. 
In Russia sunflower oil is used in the manufacture of margarine, and 
mixtures of this oil with cocoa nut oil, butter, and oleomargarine are 
even fraudulently substituted for genuine butter. The use of soya 
bean oil has also been proposed. 1 During the last decade the 
proportion of oleomargarine has been reduced partly for the reason 
that the supply of it has become too restricted to fill the demand. 

Margarines made exclusively from vegetable fats and oils usually 
consist of a basis of cocoa nut or palm kernel oil. 

The object of the margarine maker being to render his product as 
closely similar to butter as possible, and to take away the “ tallowy ” 
or too strongly “ oily ” taste of the material, some manufacturers 
(provided the law permits) r.dd butter (cp. the above-given table). 
Others add small quantities of volatile acids or their glycerides, 2 volatile 
aldehydes, 3 mixed glycerides containing butyric acid, 4 such as dibutyro- 
monostearin and dicaprylomonostearin, 5 or “ butter perfumes ” which 
consist chiefly of volatile, acids, such as propionic, butyric, caproic. 
Also couinarin (sold as an emulsion with sesame oil), oil of bananas, 6 

1 Korentschevvski and Zimmennann, Chew. ZeiL, 1905, 777. • 

2 English patent 15,535, 1893 (Wohlgemuth) ; English patents 15,849, 22,458, 1900 ; 
French patent 279,497 ; United States patent 1,004,891. 

3 German patent 135,081 (Neudorfer and Klimont); French patent 308,153. 

4 Possible addition of tributyrin discussed by H. Fincke (x.), Zeits. f. Unters. d. 
Nakrgs*u. Oenussm ., 1908, xvi. 066. 

5 German patents 102,539, 107,870. 

6 H. A. Snelliug, English patent 8279, 1908. 
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would fall under the head of “ perfumes.” Flavouring material pro¬ 
duced by the action of bacteria on casein and lactoseriias been patented 
by Wilhm. 1 * r 

It should, however, be stated that margarines prepared from the 
best materials in an unobjectionable manner- do not require any of 
these additions. The latter are chiefly used in order to mask low 
grade materials or for fraudulent purposes so as to produce in the hands 
of the analyst a fictitious Reiclierl-Meissl value. Hence the so-called 
“ improvers,” which aro sold as secret preparations, are unnecessary. 
The incorporation of ozonised air during the kneading process which 
is said to give an improved flavour to the margarine has been patented 
by SvemUen? 

An important point is to produce margarine which will froth and 
“ brown ” on heating, so that even in cooking the margarine may 
resemble butter. Since the property of butter to brown and froth is 
due to casein and milk sugar, it is evident that the more milk used in 
the manufacture of margarine, the nearer will tin; product approximate 
to butter. 

Milk is largely used in this country and in America ; but in some 
continental countries (see below) where the law forbids the addition of 
more than a strictly limited quantity of milk, a number of patents have 
been taken out 3 for substances which are credited with imparting to 
margarine the desired properties. Prominent amongst these patented 
products are casein and other albuminoids. 4 Some patentees claim 
cholesterol and cholesteryl esters, 5 or lecithin. 0 

Fendler 7 has shown that 0-5 per cent of egg yolk (or 005 per cent 
of lecithin) imparts to the margarine the property of “ frothing,” but 
not that of “ browning.” Tn order to produce the latter as well, an 
addition of sugar must be made. Kgg yolk being cheaper than lecithin, 
it is, of course, more economical to add the former. 3 7 8 

Vegetable waxes have also been proposed as admixtures, and the 
use of beeswax 9 for this purpose lias even been patented, although the 
addition of such substances must seriously interfere with the digesti¬ 
bility of the margarine. 

I English patent. ^ 1,050, 1911. 

- Norwegian patent 19,107, 1909. 

Up. German patents 1!'.Mi-7, 113,382, 116,792. (The last-name*! patent lias been 
cancelled.) 

* Under the name Vitello," a mixture nt’ egg yolk anil glucose 1ms been patented 
(Bernegau, German patent 97,097), and has been largely used in Holland. This patent has 
recently been declared invalid. Gp. also German patent. 116,382 (Evers), and English 
patent 21,626, 1900 (Neis.se ami Bolle) ; E. V. Bidder, English patent 6417, 1901 ; II. 
Jurgens, English patent 8099, 1903; 11. Midler, English patent. 12,916, 1906 ; 8. 
Mitscherlieli, English patent 9019, 1907 : Ilr. Riegel’s Nalirmigsniiltel-Werke, French 
patent 378,281 ; A. Bernstein, German patent 183,689, 1906 ; .1. H. Boil, German patent 
113,112; H. Mohr, German patent 170,10,'i ; Riegel, English patent 12,095, 1907 (cp. 
footnote p. 111). 

5 Sprinz, English patent 7620, 1901 ; German patent 127,376. 

II German patent 142,397 ; Reeser Margarine Febrile, ami G. Fresenius. 

7 Cheat. Revue , 1904, 123. 

8 Cp. J. Midler, German patent 221,698. 

9 English patent 22,905, 1900; German patent 121,410; French patents 302,125, 
316,986. Cp. .also J. Midler, German patent 221,698. 
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Besides the taste, the consistence also plays an important part in 
the valuation of ^margarine. If the finished margarine has not been 
properly cooled, or hjs not been worked sufficiently on the tables, its 
consistence may be either too “ greasy ” or too “ sandy,” i.e. the semi- 
crystalline mass has not been properly “ broken,” and its grain differs 
from that of a properly prepared dairy butter. Some margarines are 
also finally mixed with a little glycerin, or glucose, or sugar, in order to 
improve tbe texture or to give them a glossy appearance and also a 
sweeter taste. Sulphur dioxide lias been detected in margarine con¬ 
taining glucose. 1 2 

The addition of glucose, which has been patented by Schmitt? or 
cane sugar must, however, be considered a mistake, as this only leads 
to premature development, of fungi on the margarine. 3 


The manufacture of butter substitutes is differently affected by 
legislation in different countries. 4 In this country the adding of butter 
to margarine in any proportion was at first allowed, for, according to 
the Margarine Act of 1887, any “ butler ” containing even the smallest 
quantity of foreign fat was looked upon as margarine. By the Mar¬ 
garine Clause of the Food and Drugs Act, 1899, however, the maxi¬ 
mum proportion of butter fat in margarine has been restricted to 
10 per cent. 

This restriction has been confirmed by the “ Butter and Margarine 
Act of 1907,” and it has been further enacted that margarine must not 
contain more than 1G per cent of water. Margarine factories must be 
registered, and are open to government inspection. Prohibited pre¬ 
servatives must not be used, nor is an excess of boric acid allowed (see 
“ Butter,” Vol. II. p. 789). According to the same Act “ margarine ” 
means “ any article of food, whether mixed with butter or not, which 
resembles butter and is not milk-blended butter.” 

It may be noted here that in Canada, for margarine intended for 
home consumption, the addition of sodium benzoate up to 1 part in 
1000, and of salicylic acid up to 1 part in 5000 is permitted. Op. 
“Butter Fat,” Vol. II. p. 792. 

In the United States the mixing of butter with margarine is not 
forbidden, provided this product be sold as “ oleomargarine,” but the 
artificial colouring of margarine is forbidden. -In France, up to the 
promulgation of the Law of 15th April 1897, the admixture of butter 
with margarine was permitted, provided the article so prepared was 
sold with a proper declaration as to its composition. Since then the 
maximum amount of butter that may be admixed with margarine has 
been fixed at 10 per cent. This amount, which includes tbe butter fat, 
is introduced with the milk in the course of manufacture.—In Germany, 


1 Xeils. f. Vniers, <1. Nahrgs- u. Gntnssin,, 19U* xxiv. 742. 

2 English patent 27,487, 1911. 

:l , Cp^ZoH'mann, Chew. Herne, 1904, 7 ; 1911, 4. 

4 A. Laval 1c, Die Margarine (jesetzgebung, Bremen, 1896 ; Report of the Depart I- 
vtenfal Committee, on Baiter, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1904; Report from the, Select 
Committee on Butter Trade, London, 1906. 

VOL. Ill J> 
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(Law of 15/6/1897), as also in Austria (Law of 25/10/1901), the mixing of 
margarine with butter is prohibited, both in the course of manufacture 
and as a r n addition to the finished margarine. Si^ce in the manufacture 
of margarine no more than 100 parts of milk or a corresponding quantity 
of cream may be used for 100 parts of fat, the German and Austrian 
margarines may not contain more than 3-5 per cent^f butter fat in the 
margarine fat; hence the Reicliert-Meissl values of the German and 
Austrian margarines must not exceed the figure 2 (provided cocoa nut 
and palm nut oils have not been used, for in that event, the Reichert- 
Meissl value will be higher ; see below). By an Imperial Statute it is 
made obligatory that the margarine manufactures in Germany add at 
least 10 parts of sesame oil for every 100 parts of fats and oils used. 
This is done in order to facilitate the detection'of margarine iij butter 
(earlier proposals to add a “ latent ” colouring matter, such as phenol- 
phthalein or dimet.hylamidoazobenzene, having been rejected). It has, 
however, been shown in “ Butter Fat,” Vol. II. p. 857, that the sesame 
oil test is not infallible. 

Tn Austria also the addition of 10 per cent of sesame oil has been 
made obligatory.—Tn Belgium the margarine manufacturer is bound, 
according to the Law of 4th May 1900, to use at least 5 parts of sesame 
oil in 100 parts of fatty matter, and 0-2 part of dry potato starch.—Tn 
Denmark the proportion of butter fat allowed in margarine has been 
reduced from 50 per cent to 15 per cent, and it is forbidden to produce 
and deal in margarine which has a deeper yellow tint than a certain 
officially fixed one. The margarine (margarine fat?) must contain at 
least 10 per cent of sesame oil (Law of 1st. January 1900). According 
to the Dutch “ Butter Act,” margarine must not be sold which has a 
higher Reichert-Wollny value than 10. 1 

The German Government had rejected the proposal to use potato 
starch for “ earmarking ” margarine, on the ground, it is stated, that 
starch is too easily removed by washing the margarine with water. 
This objection would, however, not hold good, since Mainsbrecq 2 has 
shown that if the starch is dried and then mixed with fat, it cannot be 
washed out with water, the fat forming, as it were, a protecting layer. 
The advantage of starch as an earmarking substance consists not only 
in that it, is a cheap substance which does not in any way influence the 
quality of the margarine, but furthermore in that, its presence can be 
detected by two independent methods, namely, by tho iodine test and by 
microscopical examination, so that even if a colouring matter should 
be discovered which would give a blue coloration with iodine solution, 
the microscopical examination could still be relied upon. This becomes 
all the more important since the “ earmarking ” by sesame oil has been 
rendered nugatory by tho employment of—legally permitted--colouring 
matters, which give with hydrochloric acid a similar coloration to that 
produced in the Baudouin reaction for sesame oil. These colouring 
matters so tenaciously adhere to the fat substance (being more readily 
soluble in it than in dilute hydrochloric acid) that an inordinately large 

1 Xeits. f. Waters, d. Nahrgs - u. (Jenussm., 1909, xvii. 679. 

2 Ball, del' Assoc. Beige , 1889 (12), 185. 
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number—20 to 30 and more—of washings with hydrochloric acid must 
be carried out before the colouring matter is removed. The tjhromo- 
genetic substance in s«anie oil is at the same time destroyed, so that 
the presence of sesame oil can no longer be thus detected. 1 Arnold 2 
decolorises the colouring matter by means of stannous chloride, which 
is stated not to impair the delicacy of the Baudouin test. Arnold 
operates as follows: The fat dissolved in petroleum ether is shaken 
with hydrochloric acid containing a little stannous chloride, and warmed 
for a short time in the water bath. When the red coloration has 
disappeared the furfural solution is added in the usual manner. The 
evidence which the author has given in this respect before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee has, amongst other reasons, induced the Com¬ 
mittee i»ot to recommend sesame oil as an earmarking substance for 
margarine. 3 

The methods of examining margarine (“ oleomargarine ”), and 
especially of distinguishing it from true butter fat, have been exhaust; 
ively dealt with in tiro preceding chapter, under “ Butter Fat.” 

A reliable preliminary test for discriminating between margarine 
not containing added butter, and genuine butter fat, is to heat the 
isolated fat with a small quantity of alcoholic potash, insufficient to 
effect complete, saponification. In the presence of butter fat ethyl 
butyrate, readily recognised by its pleasant smell recalling that of 
pine-apples, is formed. A number of margarines examined by the 
author failed to give the odour of the butyrate. On adding, however, 
a small quantity of genuine butter, the characteristic smell was immedi¬ 
ately observed. It would therefore appear that the small quantity of 
butter fat which is introduced into margarine with the milk is not 
readily revealed by this test. It must also be borne in mind that 
butyric esters may have been added to the margarine. 

' In order to determine quantitatively the amount of butter fat in 
margarine, especially with a view to testing whether it exceeds the legal 
limit of 10 per cent, the Reichert-IVollmj method has been agreed upon as 
the official test 4 5 by the Government Laboratory and a Committee of 
the Council of the Society of Public Analysts. The following table 
gives the amount of butter fat which was assumed to be present in a 
margarine (in the absence of cocoa nut and palm nut oils 6 ) in case the 
following Reichert-Wollny numbers have been found :— 

1 Cp. Fruitier, Chrm. Revue, 1905, 10. 

- /.cits. ,f (Inters. it. Xuii/■</.-;- it. (tenintaw., 1913, x.wi. 055. 

:i For other objections against 1 lie employment of sesame oil in the manufacture 
of margarine, compare Report from the Select Committee on liulter Trade, London, 
1906. • 

4 Analyst, 19Q0, 309 (see Vol. 1, Chap. VI.). 

5 It may be pointed out in this connection that Beiuelmans {Zrits.f. I'liters. d.Xahrgs- 
u. (Jeimssm., 1907, xiii. 492) fomiil in tin- Reiehert-Meissl distillate of it margarine fat 
benzoin acjjl (added as a preservative) which, of course, increased the Reichert-Wollny 

number. To a smaller extent the same client would lie produced by salicylic acid (ep. 
Vol, II. p. 791). 
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Kelchert-Wollny Number 
of the 

Margarine Fat. 

4-0 

4-3 

4-6 

4- 9 

5- 2 
55 
5-9 
0-2 
0-5 
0-8 
7-1 


Percentage of Putter Fat 
assumed to ba present In the 
MargaTine Fat. 

c 10, 

11 
12 
13 
* 14 
15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Since, however, margarines are now being prepared which contain 
as much as 30-40 per cent of cocoa nut or palm nut oil, the indications 
furnished by the Reichert- Wollny value alone are not sufficient, to raise 
the presumption that the margarine contains more butter fat than is 
permitted under the Foods and Drugs Act. 

In cases of this kind the high saponification number of the margarine 
fat would in the first, instance reveal the presence of cocoa nut or palm 
nut oil. 

If the quantity of cocoa nut oil Ire small, then the determination of 
the saponification value alone cannot lead to decisive results. In that 
event the determination of the insoluble volatile acids (by the methods 
of Muntz and Coudon or of Polennke, Vol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 832) would 
furnish further indications. 1 If even then unmistakable results are not 
obtained, the margarine fat may be resolved by extraction with alcohol 
into two portions, viz. a somewhat more easily soluble portion and an 
insoluble portion. Cocoa nut oil, being much more soluble in alcohol 
than the usual constituents of margarine (oleomargarine, lard, cotton 
seed oil, etc.), would pass into the alcoholic solution to a greater extent 
than do the other fats and oils, and the residue after distilling off the 
alcohol can then be examined with advantage by determining the 
saponification value, Reichert-Meissl value, and the titration number 
of the insoluble volatile fatty acids (see below). With regard to the 
detection of cocoa nut oil, op. also Ilinks' microscopical method, Vol. II. 
p. 847. 

The problem becomes more difficult if it is required to determine 
the amounts of butter fat and of cocoa nut oil (or palm kernel oil), if 
present conjointly, in a margarine. A. Kirschner 2 endeavoured to 
solve it by basing himself on a principle first suggested by K. Jensen, 3 
viz. to determine the amount of caprylic acid in the aqueous solution 
obtained in the Reichert distillation process. 

• 

1 Although these strictures have been pointed out in the third edition of this work 
(1904) it was only late in 1909 that a paragraph was added as follows : “The limiting 
figure of 4 obtained by the Reichert-Wollny method described ami the table of figures 
connected therewith are not applicable to those cases of margarine in which tlitf insoluble 
acids number exceed 1 ” ( Analyst , 1909, 514), 

~ Zeits.f. Ur tern. d. Nahrgs* n. Oenussm 1905, ix. 05 ; cp. also Arnold, ibid., 1907, 
xiv. 172. 3 Fnrmaceutisk Titende , 1903, 385. 
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In the ease of butter fat this solution contains preponderantly 
butyric acid—wh?ch has not been found in cocoa nut oil or in palin 
nut oil—and also capjylic acid, which latter occurs in butter lat to a 
small extent only, whereas in the case of cocoa nut oil a comparatively 
considerable amount of caprylic acid will be obtained. The silver 
salt of butyric acid is easily soluble in water, whereas caprylic acid 
yields a silver salt which is only sparingly soluble in this menstruum. 

Kirschner’s method consists in saponifying 5 grnis. of margarine fat 
in the usual manner, and determining the ReicherhMeissl value. To 
100 c.c. of the distillate 0-5 grm. of silver sulphate is added, the solution 
is well shaken and allowed to stand one hour, so that the precipitate 
may settle out. The precipitate is filtered off through a dry filter, the 
filtrate is acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and distilled again. The 
distillate is titrated with decinormal alkali and yields a “ new number,” 
which is a measure of those volatile acids, the silver salts of which are 
soluble in a neutral solution. By determining this same number and 
also the Reickert-Meissl values in (1) a margarine fat free from cocoa 
nut oil, (2) the same margarine fat mixed with 10 per cent of cocoa nut 
oil, and (3) margarine fat No. 1 mixed with 10 per cent of butter fat, 
an equation can be formed which allows to calculate the percentage of 
butter fat in a magarine fat containing cocoa nut oil, after the Reichert- 
Meissl value and the “ new number ” of the margarine fat have been 
determined. Kirschner derives the following equation :— 

Per cent of butter fat 4-319 x “new numbor” - 0-450 > Reiehert-Meissl valuo - 2-15. 

Although check experiments made by Kirschner with mixtures of 
margarine fat with cocoa nut oil and butter fat yielded very good 
results, the objection must be raised that for the derivation of the 
above equation only three series of values had been used. Furthermore, 
in view of the varying composition of butter fat (see Chap. XV. “ Butter 
Fat”), and in view of the minutiae of detail of manipulation which 
must be observed in order to obtain comparable results, this method, 
although involving the application of a very useful principle, must be 
accepted with reserve. Reels and Bolton 1 point out that although this 
method shows little superiority over Polenslce’s method for the detection 
of cocoa nut oil in butter, it has great value in the analysis of margarine 
containing cocoa nut oil and (or) butter, 

Blichfeldt 2 determines the ratio between the fatty acids yielding 
soluble silver salts and those yielding insoluble silver salts. This 
observer gives the following ratios found by this method:— 



Total Volatile 


1 

Insoluble 1 


c.c. A KOH. i 

Silver Salts. I 

Silver SaltB. 

Butter fat 

32 

29 

» ! 

Cocoa nut oil . 

20 

4 

18 i 

Palm kernel oil 

• 

15 

3 

12 1 


1 A notnst. 1911, 331. 

2 Jnuni. Sue. Chau, hid., 1910 792. 
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The author, however, found that the soluble silver,salts in cocoanut 

oil were M6 only. . ’ 

The f author suggested 1 to determine tho amoj'iit of ^silver caprylate, 
obtained as described above in a number of pure cocoa nut oils and pure 
butter fats, and to derive from such results data for comparison ; this 
suggestion has also been made by 0. Jensen? , 

Cassal and Gerrans 3 saponify 3 grins, of fat, decompose the soap 
with 10 c.c. hydrochloric acid, and add 50 grins, of anhydrous calcium 
chloride. This mixture is then distilled in a current of steam from a 
calcium chloride bath kept at 141-146° C., until 500 c.c. have passed 
over. The insoluble volatile acids are filtered off, washed with cold 
water, and dissolved in hot alcohol. They are then titrated with 


n 

10 


alkali. 


These observers find as the average number yielded*!)}' pure 


butter fat 16, and that yielded by cocoa nut, oil 66. 

Another method, which would seem to promise more reliable results, 
has been proposed for this purpose by Arnold , 4 viz. to treat the margarine 
fat with alcohol, and to examine the alcohol-soluble portion, which would 
then contain the more soluble portions of both cocoa nut oil and butter 
fat. Setlimj and Maurantonio 5 state that the greater proportion of the 
vegetable oils present in a margarine may be removed by heating 150 c.c. 
of the fat with 200 c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol, with continuous shaking. 
The mixture is allowed to cool and the alcoholic layer decanted. The 
determination of the saponification value, of the Reicherl-Meissl value, 
of the titration number of the insoluble volatile acids, of the mean 
molecular weights of the soluble volatile acids, and also of the insoluble 
volatile acids, would then furnish such data as may lead to an approxi¬ 
mate determination of butter fat and cocoa nut oil in margarine fat. 
The tables containing Arnold's values as given in Chapter XIV. under 
“ Lard,” p. 699 ; “ Beef Fat,” p. 766 ; “ Butter Fat,” pp. 811 and 
816, in conjunction with the following tables, will materially assist in 
interpreting the results — 


1 Jahrbuch d. Che in., 1904 (xiv.), 437. 

“ /cits. f. (Jtiters. (/. Nahn/s- a. (jenussm., 1005, x. ‘265. 

:t C'hem. News, 1010, 190. 

4 Zeits. f. ( r nters. it. Na/uys- a. tfenussm 1907, xiv. 1128, 1178; ibid., 1911, 
xxi. 589 ; ibid., 1914, xxvii. 370. 

5 Ann. Lab. Chim. d. Gabe/le, 191 2, (6) 203. 
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The acids are solid. 
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The following table due to Monhaupt shows the relationship between 
the Reichert-MeisSl values, titration number of the insoluble volatile 
acids, and Ki^schnet^ method for margarines containing Varying 
amount of cocoa nut oil and butter fat. 


Mixtures of*Fal containing Cocoa Aul Oil and Butler Put 


i-.r. KOll 


Cocoa Nut 
Oil. 

Butter Fat. 

, Iteiehert-Meissl 
; Value. 

required for 
Insoluble Vola¬ 
tile Acids 
(Polenske’s 

New Number 
(Kirschner’s 
Method). 




Method), 


Percent, 

Per cent. 

i 

.... 


i 

0 

' 1*76 

M 0 

0-30 

10 

| 

105 

1-10 

0-48 

l 

2 

2-20 

M 5 

0 - 0 ‘J 

1 

0 

2 31 

1-52 

0*34 

15 

l 

2-52 

1(>0 

0*55 

1 

2 

2-81 

1 60 

0-70 

( 

0 

3*74 

2-00 

0-50 

20 

1 

4-00 

205 

0*81 

i 

2 

4*18 

2 * 10 

0-98 

[ 

0 

3-85 

2*65 

0 - 0 I 

25 

1 

4-10 

2-80 

0*84 

1 

2 

4-35 

2-85 

102 

1 

0 

407 

310 

0*04 

00 

1 

4-74 

3-30 

0*88 

1 

2 

4-84 

3-25 

115 

I 

0 

4-95 

4-15 

0*73 

35 

1 

5*22 

4-30 

0*90 


2 

5-50 

4-20 

1 -23 


In conclusion the author adds a few analyses of margarines, which 
indicate the course of examination to be adopted. This embraces the 
determination of water (which in this country must not exceed 1C per 
cent), ash, total fat, and examination of fat (if desired). 
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Apotk. Zeil. 12, 220. 3 /Ceils, f. Unlers. d. Kahnjs- u. tienusSM., 1902, 856. 
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A method due to Shrewsbury and Knapp 1 based on the property of • 
lauric acid (whicll constitutes a large proportion of the fatty acids of 
cocoa nut oil) o^ beinjjsoluble in dilute alcohol is carried out as follows : 
—5 grins, of fat are saponified by the Li'ffmann - Beam process, 
and the soap diluted in a separating funnel with 200 c.o. of boiling 
water. 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid (prepared by mixing 100 c.o. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid with 400 c.c. distilled water) are added, and 
the mixture shaken for one. minute. After standing for live minutes 
the aqueous solution is run off and separated as far as possible from 
the fatty acids. The fatty acids remaining in the separating funnel 
are dissolved in 50 c.c. of 90 per cent (by weight) alcohol, and put 
into a flask. 36 c.c. of cold water are run into the separator and the 
alooholje solution boiled and poured into the water. The mixture is 
run into the flask and then back into the separator. The separating 
funnel is shaken for 30 seconds and allowed to stand for three minutes 
in order to permit the insoluble fatty acids to separate. 70 c.c. of 
the clear alcoholic, solution are measured off and titrated with tenth 
normal alkali. The mean amount of alkali required for English butters 
is given as 27-7, with a maximum of 32, and that of bird and cocoa nut 
oil 15-7 and 163 respectively. 

The examination of a large number of samples of English and 
foreign butters by Ross, Race and Maudsley 2 point, however, to the 
maximum figure being about 35-0. The figures for cocoa nut stearine 
and cacao butter are 138-5 and 10-5. 

Cribb and Richards 3 calculate the proportion of cocoa nut oil to 
butter fat in a margarine by the aid of the relationship between the 
Reichert-Meissl and the Polenske figures. The proportion of cocoa nut 
oil is arrived at as follows ; From the alkali required for the insoluble 
volatile acids, one-tenth of the Reichert-Meml value is deducted, the 
remainder being calculated to cocoa nut oil on the assumption that t he 
mean titration number for the insoluble volatile acids of cocoa nut oil 
is 17-5. The proportion of butter is found by subtracting from the 
Reichert-Meml value the alkali required by the volatile acids of the 
cocoa nut oil, the proportion of which has been found above, assuming 
that the Reichert-Meml value of cocoa nut. oil is about 6-5. These 
observers also make a correction for the solubility ot the so-called 
insoluble volatile acids, but having regard to the enormous variations 
in the natural products this appears to he a somewhat needless refine¬ 
ment. For this reason also too much reliance should not be placed on 
the results obtained by these calculations, for, whereas it is a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to calculate the proportions in a mixture of fats 
whose analytical values are known, it is a very much more difficult 
problem when the origin of the components is unknown. 

The examination of a few specimens of margarine fat, containing 
cocoa nut oil, gave the following numbers :— 

’> Analyat, 1910, 385. 

2 mi, i9ii, las. 

3 Ibid., 1911, 327 ; cp. also Aruaud aud Hawley, Analyst , 1912, 122. 
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f 

Margarine Fats containing Cocoa Nut Oil 

•> i 


Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

! Iteichert- 
Meissl 

Insoluble 

Volatile 

Insoluble Acids 
and 

Observer, 

1 Value. 

Acids. 

TJnsaponl liable. 

* 


216-34 

49-46 

5-50 


92-97 

i 

Beythicn and j 

220-35 

49-06 

i 4-50 


93-04 

Strauss 

217-45 


4-50 




210-12 


1 4-10 




218-24 

49-25 

4-60 


92-98 

Strunk 

237-7 


5-3 

8-9 


248-7 


5-6 

113 




For a method for detecting cocoa nut, oil in butter fat by the 
determination of the miscibility curves, the original paper should be 
consulted. 1 

!i ( The detection of the individual oils and fats in margarine is carried 
out in the manner described under “Butter Fat” and byjfollowing 
the course indicated in Chap. XT. In an examination of this kind, 
the determination of stearic acid may lead to valuable indications, 
as is evidenced by the following numbers published by Helmer and 
Mitchell :— 

x Containing Stearic Acid. 

1 ' '• Per cent. 

Oleomargarine . . . 21-3-23-6 

Margarine 1. . 2-1-8 

„ II. 11-72 

Butter fat contains less than 1 per cent of stearic acid ; cp., however, 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

Leffmann and also Geisler 2 stated that they found in American 
“ oleomargarines ” from 9-72 to 11-5 per cent of paraffin wax ; 3 hence 
the quantitative determination of the unsaponifiable matter should not 
be omitted. With regard to the examination for boric acid and other 
preservatives (salicylic, benzoic acids) and colouring matter, cp. Chap. 
XIV. under “ Butter Fat,” Arnold 4 gives the following test for a 
yellow dye which is used as a margarine colour:—2 c.c. of the melted 
fat are dissolved in 4 c.c. of petroleum ether, and the solution shaken 
with 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of specific gravity H9. The lower acid 
layer will be coloured yellow to orange and may be decolorised by the 
addition of one drop of stannous chloride solution. A method for the 
detection of egg yolk has been worked out by Fendler . 5 

« 

1 Louise, /1/m. d. fuhific., 1911, 30‘2. 

' Jo urn. .1 liter. Ghem. Soc ., 1899 (21), 605. 

J In this connection it may be mentioned that even the admixture of 60 per cent of 
refined mineral oil to edible fats with a view to producing a “compound edible fat” has 
been patented (English patent 9520, 1894). 

4 Zeitn. /’. Unters. d. Nahrys- it. Ufitutssm., 1913, 654. 

0 Ber. d. Jjeutsch. Pharm. Ges ., 1903, 284. 
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In the examination o{ the aqueous layer obtained on melting the 
sample of niargaflne, an alkaline reaction may also be caused by the 
presence of anynoniign carbonate, which some makers add to their 
margarine. 1 

In the following table the estimated production of margarine in 
the most important countries during the year 1012 2 is given : - 


Country, 


I United Kingdom 
United States of America 
! Germany .... 
j Denmark .... 
j Sweden .... 

| Norway .... 
j Austria-Hungary 


Actual 

Production 

(estimated). 

Kilogrammes. 

70,900,000 
192,000,000 
39,000,000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 
1500 waggons 


Imports, Exports, 

1012. j 1912. 

Kilogrammes. ■ Kilogrammes. 

80,000,000 i 

2,000,000 ! 

147,829 | 22,171 

1 


The imports of margarine during the last fourteen years into the 
United Kingdom arc stated in the following table :— 


Year. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Cvvts. 
958,580 
924,034 
905,540 
958,211 
870,440 
950,368 
1,105,374 
1,111,099 
885,068 
813,447 
808,292 
1,120,812 
944,405 
1,352,427 


The home production of margarine is increasing from year to year, 
and may now be estimated to exceed 1,000,000 cwts. per annum. Re¬ 
liable statistical data are, however, not available. 

The following table shows the kinds and quantities of materials 
used in the production of “ oleomargarine ” in the United States :— 


1 K. Fisher and Grunert, Zells. J\ (Inters. </. Nahrys- ", ticnvsm., 1901, viii. 414. 

2 Census Bulletin. • 
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Materials. 

< 

Pounds, 1699. 

Percentage, .ft 99. 

Percentage, 1912. 

Neutral lard . 

31,297,251 

' T 1 

34-27 

16-27 

“Oleooil” . 

24,491,769 

26-82 

34-29 

Cotton seed oil 

4,367,614 

4-77 

14-36 

Sesaml. oil 

486,310 

0*53i 

0-28 

Colouring matter 

148,970 

0-16 

0-21 

Sugar .... 

110,164 

0T2 

0*06 

Glycerin 
“Stcarine" . 

8,963 

0'01 

0-76 

6,890 

0-007 

Glucose ... 

2,660 

0-003 

0-05 

Milk . 

14,200,576 

15-55 

20-09 

Salt 

6,772,670 

7-42 

7-33 

“Butter oil” 1 

4,342,904 

4-76 

... 

Butter ... 

1,508,319 

3,527,410 

1-72 

2-98 

Cream .... 

3-86 

3-09 

Total 

91,322,260 

100-00 

99-77 


The quantities of “ oleomargarine ” produced in the United State 
of America during the years 1897 to 1913 have been stated officially a 
follows :— 


1 This is ;i special brand of cotton seed oil (see Vol. 11. Chap. XIV.). 
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The amount oi margarine (“ oleomargarine,” “ imitation butter ”) 
exported from the United States in lbs. and the value in dollars are given 
in the following table :— 


Yuan 

Mis. 

Dollars. 

!' Year. 

I 1 • - 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

1800 

6,003,699 

587,269 

1905 

• 

7,863,164 

711,038 

1897 

4,804,351 

472,856 

1906 

11,794,174 ' 

1,033,250 

1898 

4,328,536 

386,297 

1907 

5,397,609 

520,406 

1899 

5,549,322 

509,703 

1908 

2,938,175 

299,746 

1900 

4,256,067 

416,544 

1909 

2,889,058 

293,635 

1901 

4,990,099 

484,501 

1910 

3,418,632 

349,972 

1902 

5,721,254 

601,521 

1911 

3,794,939 

408,459 

1903 

7,645,052 

798,273 

1912 

3,627,425 

372,567 

1903 

6,137,251 

605,874 

jl 


t- • 


As will be seen, the production of margarine in the United States 
lias fallen off considerably in consequence of recent legislation injuriously 
affecting the production and sale of margarine. The same effect has 
been produced in Germany by the Margarine Act of 11)02, and the 
production has fallen from 123,133,853 lbs. in the fiscal year 1901-2 to 
72,484,761 lbs. in 1902-3 and 48,071,850 lbs. in 1903-4. In 1912, how¬ 
ever, the production had risen to 385,805,000 lbs. In Denmark, on the 
contrary, the production of margarine has increased considerably, as 
may be gathered from the following figures:—1892-93,16,312,844 lbs.; 
1899-1900, 32,530,911 lbs.; 1905-6, 53,490,000; 1906-7, 57,850,000; 
and 1911, 77,880,000 lbs. 

It may be added that the manufacture and sale of margarine is 
forbidden in Canada, hence all the “ oleo oil " produced there is 
exported. 

Under the name of “ margarine ” may be also comprised emulsions 
of fat with water without the addition of milk. 

Some of these emulsions, consisting of oleomargarine—oleo oil— 
or lard, or mixtures of the two, emulsified with about 16 per cent of 
water, have been sold especially as butter adulterants. The analyses 
of some of those have been given under “ Butter Fat,” Vol. II. Chap. 
XIV. p. 813. The fraudulent use for which these li margarines ” are 
intended naturally restricts their sale. 

Another kind of fat emulsion, consisting of vegetable, butters emul¬ 
sified with water, or with milk and egg yolk, etc., more properly belongs 
to the “ Vegetable Butters ” (see below), although legislation in different 
countries may demand its being sold under the laws affecting margarine. 


, ( 8 ) Vegetable Butters 

French —Beurres vegetaux. German —Vegelabilische Buttersortcn. 
Italian—Burn vegelabili. 

Under the heading “ Vegetable Butters ” all those fats or mixtures 
of fats are included which are exclusively of vegetable origin, and 
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have at the ordinary temperature a consistence approaching that o£ 
butter or lard. Their origin differentiates them from the ' products 
named under the heading “ Suet Substitutes ” (p. 24). t, 

A fat corresponding to this description is “ cotton seed stearine ” ; 
indeed, the cotton seed stearine obtained from the best qualities of 
cotton seed oil, fit for consumption, is specially prepared and sold as a 
butter substitute in those countries where the inhabitants are forbidden 
by their religious tenets to consume beef fat or hog fat (India, Turkey). 
In commerce such vegetable butters are known as “ vegaline,” “ cotto- 
lene,” etc. The manufacturing processes for producing cotton seed 
stearine have been described in the preceding chapter (Vol. II. Chap. 
XIV.). 

Cocoa nut oil and palm nut oil lend themselves to the same purposes, 
especially in temperate climates, provided they are refined so as to offer 
no objection on account of taste and odour. The great, demand that 
had arisen during the last three decades for butter substitutes, a demand 
that could not be fully mot by margarine alone on account of the 
limited supplies of beef fat, directed the attention, in the first instance, 
to the problem of refining cocoa nut oil so as to render it fit for edible 
purposes. The earliest experiments made in this direction appear to 
date from the year 1880. In the year 1882 Jemick and Mdiiert-Bunau 
patented a process of refining cocoa nut and palm nut oils. This process 
consisted in deodorising the oils by a current of high pressure, steam 
(6 to 8 atmospheres), and removing, by nutans of magnesia, the free 
fatty acids still left in the fats after steaming. This process seems to 
have been carried out on a manufacturing scale at first in Germany, 
but the product was still tainted with a peculiar flavour, which was 
at that time believed to be caused exclusively by the free fatty acids 
of cocoa nut oil, but which has been shown by Haller and Lament to 
be due to the natural presence of methylheptylkotnne and methvl- 
nonylketone in cocoa nut oil. 

Attempts were then made on a large scale to remove by treatment 
with alcohol 1 the free fatty acids and, at the same time, the odorous 
substances. On account of the costliness of the process, and for 
other obvious reasons, this method also had been abandoned. Yet 
the alcohol process appears to have been again attempted on a large 
scale. 2 

At first most of the products were sold (secretly) as butter adulter¬ 
ants, but in the same degree as the detection of even small quantities 
of cocoa nut oil in butter fat was rendered easy by the application of 
searching analytical methods, and as more elaborate processes of 
refining were invented, cocoa nut oil butter won for itself—under its 
proper name—an independent position as a butter substitute, anil 

1 Purification by means of alcohol was first used by Cite weal , and appears to have 
been proposed as a working process lirst by Demachy in the beginning of the last century 
(cp. German patent 19,819). 

2 French patent 381,966 (Urbaiu ami Feige). Cp. also French patent 394,456 
(Weltling); French patent 394,530 (G. van tier Heyden). 
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began to find extensive use in confectionery and as a culinary fat. 
The fat is at present mostly sold under fancy names, the number of 
which‘lias grown exceedingly extensive of late years. 1 These are 
prepared from the best brands of cocoa nut oil ((fochinf, either imported 
as such or in the form of well-dried copra of best quality. 2 * Some 
vegetable butters are made from expressed palm kernel oil. 

According to Kreis 3 artificial nut butters are Ireing manufactured 
consisting of 80 per cent of cocoa nut oil and 20 per cent of ground 
walnuts. 

The refining processes proper, embracing chiefly the removal of the 
free fatty acids, and the deodorisation of the oil are guarded as valuable 
secrets, both as regards the details of the process and the apparatus 
employed. Moreover, the processes in use diifer considerably, as is 
evidenced by the different qualities of the various commercial cocoa 
nut (and palm kernel) oil butters in respect of taste and odour. Hence 
the reader can only be referred to the general indications given on p. 20, 
and, for further details, to the patent specifications mentioned above. 

The difficulties experienced in the conversion of cocoa nut oil into 
vegetable butter were frequently attributed to the presence of proteins. 
Freuiullich 4 has shown that the proportion of proteins in a number of 
cocoa nut oils was nil, or at most amounted to 0-18 per cent, and he 
therefore rejects as untenable the view that proteins are the cause of the 
difficulties. Since, however, Freundlich found in the emulsified layers, 
which are formed between oil and washwaters in the course of the 
manufacturing process, substances which, after removing the fat with 
ether, would appear from their proportions of nitrogen to contain from 
0-08 to 2-85 per cent of proteins, the question must still be left an open 
one. In the author’s opinion it appears likely that Raschig’s chloramine 
reaction may prove of assistance in deciding this question. 

Haller and Lassieur have, however, shown that the difficulties are 
due to the extremely great trouble involved in the total removal of 
the volatile ketones. 

The free fatty acids of the raw material are recovered as a by-product 
in the form of alkaline salts (soda soap) or salts of alkaline earth (lime 
soap, magnesia soap). These soaps occlude a considerable amount of 
neutral fat, up to 40 and even 60 per cent of their total weight. The 
soapy mass is usually decomposed with mineral acid and boiled until a 
clear layer floats on the top. Tire fatty layer, consisting of free fatty 
acids and neutral fat, has become a commercial article, and is sold as 
soap stock (see Chap. XVI.). 

The difficulty which cocoa nut oil offered, in that it became, on 
solidification, too hard to be used like butter, has been overcome by 
passing the finished product between rollers in a kind of milling or 
kneading machine, whereby a “ soft texture ” is imparted to the cocoa 

1 Cp. also Feitiller, C'hem. Rente, 11*06, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 

2 Cl. 0. Warr, Unite.'I States patent 992,525. 

;1 Chew. Rente , 1912, 196. 

4 Chem. Rente , 1907, 302 ; 1908, 3. 
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nut oil, so that it can be spread like butter 1 (“ Kneaded Cocoa Nut 
Butter ”). In order to prevent the partial melting of the cocoa, nut oil 
in the kneading machine, Schlinck • uses quickly rotating knife'blades 
which shred the fat in thin slices from solidified blocks of suitable size. 

The commercial success which attended the introduction of some 
of the best brands *| vegetable butters prepared from cocoa nut. and 
palm kernel oils has acted as an incentive for increased production, 
so that, in the year 1902, in Europe alone, about 10,000 tons of edible 
cocoa nut oil and palm nut oil butters were manufactured. In the 
year 1907 the European production was estimated to have amounted 
to no less than 50, 1 (XX) to 60,000 tons. This figure has now probably 
been largely increased. 

The manufacture of vegetable butters occupies an important place 
in this country, as also in France, Germany, and Austria. It is also 
being extended in Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. 

In the United States also, considerable quantities of copra and 
cocoa nut oil arc worked up lor vegetable butter, especially since tin- 
export of raw material from the Philippines 1ms been largely diverted 
to the United States. 

Vegetable, butter from cocoa nut oil is brought into commerce, not 
only in its original white colour, but also coloured yellow in order to 
render it more like margarine in appearance. The description and 
analysis of a number of such cocoa nut butters has been given by 
Fendler. In the endeavour to make these products still more similar 
to butter (or margarine), some manufacturers actually produce emul¬ 
sions of cocoa nut oil with water and salt, egg-yolk and salt, or even 
milk,egg-yolk, and salt, —in other words, produce a margarine (see p,3l).* 
In some countries these products undoubtedly fall under the definition 
of margarine, especially when they contain small quantities of oils other 
than cocoa nut oil (e.g. cotton seed oil) 1 ; hence in those countries they 
must contain the amount of sesame oil prescribed for margarine. The 
analyses of a number of such emulsified cocoa nut butters have been 
published by Fendkr They would be most suitably termed “ veget¬ 
able margarines.” 

The examination of these products embraces the determination of 
free fatty acids and ash. Further analytical tests refer to the solidifying 
point of the fat, the titer test of the fatty acids, and the determination 
of unsaponiliable matter. The last-named test has acquired some 
importance, as during recent years paraffin wax and heavy paraffin 
oil have been frequently added to edible cocoa nut oil with a view to 

1 Up. also <i. Muller, French patent 33-1,3116. A curious patent for rendering 
vegetable butter “capable of being spread " claims the addition of 7 to 8 per cent of 
alcohol (P. Kolcsoh, English patent 18,100, 1907) ; United States patent 910,827 ; 
German patent 208.147. Full .specification given, Churn. Revue, 1909, 287. 

2 German patent 103,045. Up. also French patent. 373,000, and first addition No. 
7751 (P. D. Massimi). 

8 Op. also English patent 12,355, 1907 (A. M. Sorensen), which claims the addition 
of salt, sugar, and egg-yolk. 

4 Cp. Rigant, French patent 398,241. 

5 C hem. Revue , 1906, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 
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imparting to it a butter-like consistence. Arnold 1 found in a veget¬ 
able bytter 3*9 per cent of unsaponifiablc matter, which consisted of a 
yellow viscous liquid of the iodine value 2di5, saponification value 0, 
and showing in the butyro-refractometer 74-1 “ degrees ” at 40° C. 

In judging a sample the chief importance must be given to the 
taste of the, product, and its odour on warming. The detailed examina¬ 
tion and identification of the fatty matter is carried out according to 
the methods described in earlier chapters. 

Besides cocoa nut oil and palm nut oil, other tropical vegetable fats, 
such as margosa oil, mowrah seed oil, and shea butter, lend themselves 
to the manufacture of vegetable butters, and since the time the author ? 
has proposed these, such products have been manufactured on a large 
scale and placed on the market. They were at first used to a large 
extent as adulterants of butter fat , instead of as substitutes, but with 
the increased demand for edible fats, they are used as such or for com¬ 
pounding in the industry of margarine, or of vegetable butters. 

The ■' vegetable butters ” furnish the raw material for the production 
of “ chocolate fats ” (see below). 


(3) Lard Substitutes 

French —Succedmm da saindoux ; Saindoux artificids. German. 

Kumtspeisefett ; Kunslschmalz. Italian— Slrulli artificial-). 

The commercial lard substitutes consist chiefly of a mixture of lard, 
or “ lard stearine,” with “ beef stearine ” 3 (“ oleostearine ”), cotton 
seed stearine, cotton seed oil, maize oil, arachis oil. sesame oil, cocoa 
nut oil, and palm kernel oil. Tn the infancy of this industry these 
artificial products were sold under such names as “ refined lard,” 
“commercial lard” (cp. Vol. II. p. 705). Other products (e.r/. “lard 
compound ”) contain no lard whatever, being judiciously prepared 
mixtures of beef stearine and cotton seed oil, 4 such as described above 
under (a). At present, however, all lard substitutes proper contain 
lard, or at least “ lard stearine,” as a basis. The United States Govern¬ 
ment Meat Inspection Service lias issued a regulation providing that, a 
substance composed of lard and oleostearine or other animal fat and 
vegetable oil may be labelled “lard compound," but in such cases the 
names of all the ingredients must be shown upon the label and in all 
cases the proportion of lard must be equal to, or greater than, that of 
the other combined ingredients. The manufacture consists simply 
in mixing the various fats and oils in tiie melted state in a mixing 
machine, and cooling the mixture rapidly by running it over cooling 
cylinders (cp. “ Lard ”), so as to destroy any tendency to crystallisation. 
The proportions of the several ingredients are varied, not only according 

1 Zeita.f. (Inters, d. Nahrgs- it. (hnussm ., 1908, xv. 280. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Cantor Lectures: “Oils and Fats: tlieir Uses and Applications,” 
1904. 

:l On the Continent mutton stearine is used also. 

4 United States patent 980,809. 
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to the state of the market values, but also according to the seasons. 
In summer the quantity of the harder fats is increased, whereas in winter 
the proportion of the more fluid constituents becomes higher. -Tims it 
is feasible to place on the market a product of the same consistence all 
the year round. When mixing f ogether the various ingredients without 
the aid of “ lard coolers,” care must be taken that the mixture is run out 
of the mixing machine at the proper temperature so as to prevent 
separation. 

In order to impart to the finished mixture a pure white colour, it is 
usual to stir air into the fat until it acquires a salvolike consistence. 
The stirring with air must not, however, be carried too far, as otherwise 
the lard substitute not only becomes more liable to rancidity but also 
acquires a foamy consistence. 

In some German works lard substitutes are finally treated with 
onions and condiments, so as to impart to the product the taste of a 
cooking fat. They are frequently sold under the name “ Bratenfett ” 
(“ culinary fat,” “ dripping ”). 

The examination of these substitutes is carried out on the lines fully 
indicated under “ Lard " (Vol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 689). 

The quantitative determination of the constituent fats of.a given 
lard substitute is a difficult problem, which cannot always be solved 
Satisfactorily. 

The proportion of cotton seed oil can be calculated approximately 
from the iodine value of the liquid fatty acids of the sample, and the 
iodine values of the liquid fatty acids of lard and cotton seed oil. For 
the last two products mean values must be assumed. Wesson ami Lane} 
basing themselves on a series of experiments, proposed for the approxi¬ 
mate calculation of the cotton seed oil in a lard substitute, the following 
formula :— 


where 

a - Iodine value of liquid fatty acids in the sample. 
b Iodine value of liquid fatty acids of lard, 
c--Iodine value of liquid fatty acids of cotton seed oil. 
j— Pei cent of liquid fatty acids found. 

/.'-Per cent of liquid fatty acids in cotton seed oil. 
a:-;Per cent of cotton seed oil. 

The results are stated to be nearly correct if the separation of the 
solid from the liquid fatty acids is effected with petroleum ether. If 
etkylether be employed the results are said to be from 3 to 5 per cent too 
low. Wesson and Lane propose to determine the amount of oleostearine 
by subjecting the sample to Ifessiw’i cooling test. The principle of this 
test rests on the observation that a mixture of oleostearine and cotton 
seed oil of known titer test crystallises at a much higher temperature 
than does pure lard of the same titer, and on the further observation 
that a mixture of lard oil and lard stearine crystallises at a much lower 

1 Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 1905 714. 
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temperature than does a mixture of the same amount of lard oil with 
oleostearine. The approximate amount of oleostearine in a given lard 
substitute may therefore be derived by observing the manner of its 
crystallisation side by side with that of a known mixture*) in an apparatus 
fitted up as follows : A piece of wood about eight inches square and 
half an inch thick is pierced with eight holes, in which (up to) seven test 
tubes and a thermometer are inserted. This boarcl is laid on the top 
of a 600 c.c. beaker. The beaker itself is fitted into a thin piece of 
board, which in its turn is laid on the top of a wider beaker, holding about 
2000 c.c. 

After the amount of cotton seed oil has been ascertained with 
the help of the above given formula, the titer test, of the sample is 
determined in the manner directed by Circular No. 22 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (see Vol. I. Chap. VIII.), and the 
approximate amount of oleostearine (the average titer of which is taken 
as 50° C.) in it, x is calculated with the aid of the following formula :— 


a -1 / 


3700 - 370 
100 


0 -no¬ 


where 

a = Tiler test of the sample. 
b —The percentage of cotton seed oii found. 

//. The figure 33 is the average titer of cotton seed oil 
J ■ " and 37 tile average titer of lard. 


Thus, in a given sample, the amount of cotton seed oil was found to 
be 40 per cent and the titer test 38° 0., whence the proportion of oleo¬ 
stearine was calculated as 20 per cent. 

A number of standard mixtures are then made up, one containing 
the amount of cotton seed oil, oleostearine, and lard as calculated, the 
others 5 and 2-5 per cent above and below the amount of oleostearine 
indicated by the last formula. The standards and the original samplo 
are carefully dried and filtered (as moisture or solid particles of dust 
seriously interfere with the results). The test tubes are half filled with 
the samples and kept at the same temperature in a beaker filled with 
hot water. The 600 c.e. beaker is then filled with boiled out distilled 
water, and allowed to cool to about 40° 0., according to the melting 
point of the sample. The test tubes are next corked, put through the 
holes of the board and placed on the 600 c.c. beaker, so that the lower 
ends are at a distance of about half an inch from the bottom of the 
beaker. The thermometer is so inserted that its bulb is in the lower 
half of the water. The 600 c.c. beaker is then placed in the 2000 c.c. 
beaker, and the apparatus allowed to cool. When the oleostearine 
commences to separate in the sample, it is compared with that standard 
te^I tube which most closely approximates it in appearance. Thus the 
amount of oleostearine present in the sample is arrived at with some 
accuracy. The first indications of crystallisation are generally correct, 
but must not be taken as decisive, for with the further fall of the tem¬ 
perature another standard might yield a more correct figure. The 
authors of this method state that the results are accurate to about 
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2 per cent, and that 3 per cent to 5 per cent of oleostearine in a lard 
substitute can be easily detected. 

The examination of the unsaponiliable matter should not be qmitted, 
since patents have even been taken out for lard substitutes containing 
mineral oils. 

The extent which the lard substitutes industry has reached may 
be gathered from the following table, in which the amounts of lard 
substitutes and lard compounds (cottnlcne, lardine, etc.) exported 
from the United States are given :— 


| Year. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Lbs. 

Dolla rs. 

• 

189(5 

1,709,923 

102,279 

1905 

01,215,187 

3,013,235 

1897 

16,261,991 

857,708 

1900 

07,021,310 

4,154,183 

1898 

21,343,028 

1,118,059 

1907 

80,148,801 

0,100,910 

1899 

22,144,717 

1,200,231 

1908 

75,183,210 

0,035,418 I 

1900 

25,852,085 

1,475,004 

1909 

75,183,190 

0,115,307 ! 

1901 

23,359,900 

1,559,878 

1910 

74,556,003 

0,887,738 

1902 

30,201,744 

2,087,053 

1911 

73,754,400 

7,070,907 

1903 

40,130,004 

3,007,542 

1912 

02,522,888 

5,183,089 

1904 

53,003,545 

3,581,813 





(4) Cacao Butter Substitutes™-Chocolate Fats 


French — SuccManes dn Beane de Cacao ; Urals.se.s de Ghocolul. 

German —Kakaolmlter surrogate ; Schokohdeafette. 

The natural chocolate fat is cacao butter (Vol. 11. p. 579). 

The best chocolates were formerly made from the comminuted 
cacao bean mass by the addition of sugar, etc. Thus the whole of the 
natural fat was left in the mixture. Lower kinds of chocolate were 
obtained by expressing the mass, leaving only about 30 per cent or even 
10 per cent or 12 per cent of cacao butter, and replacing the removed 
cacao butter by cheaper fats. Since a demand for “ fondants ” and 
“ pralinees ” has arisen, the amount of fat naturally present in cacao 
beans no longer suffices lor the satisfactory manufacture ol these 
products, and a further amount of fat is required. This is furnished by 
those works which prepare cacao powder, or have a surplus of cacao 
butter from the manufacture of low class chocolates. A greatly in¬ 
creased demand for cacao butter has also arisen since it was found that 
for each part of cacao fat added to the mass, six parts of flour coukl be 
admixed without altering the appearance of the finished chocolate. 

Cacao butter being one of the most expensive fats, a demand for 
cheap substitutes has arisen. Animal;fats are, as a rule, unsuitable 
for chocolate manufacture, for, unless they are refined carefully, they 
are apt to impart an unpleasant flavour (“animal flavour”) to the 
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chocolate. Hence chocolate fat substitutes are mostly prepared from 
vegetable fats. 

Thai chocolate fat substitutes in vogue at present are obtained from 
cocoa nut oil or palm kernel oil, refined as described under (/i) “ Veget¬ 
able Butters.” The original oils being too “ soft,” i.e. having too low 
a melting point, the “ stearines ” from cocoa nut oil and palm kernel 
oil are prepared by melting the refined cocoa nut oil and palm kernel 
oil, and allowing to cool down to a suitable temperature so that the 
glycerides of the solid fatty acids crystallise out. The partly solidified 
mass is then expressed in hydraulic presses (much in the same fashion as 
“ premier jus ” is obtained) to remove the cocoa nut or palm kernel 
'* oleine.” According to the length of time during which the crystallised 
mass is allowed to stand under pressure, and according to tile, pressure 
and temperature employed, the melting point of the cocoa nut or palm 
kernel stearine varies. 

The ethereal extract from a chocolate containing cocoa nut oil has 
a different appearance after drying in a current of air to that obtained 
from a chocolate containing its own natural fat. Waiters 1 states that 
10 per cent of cocoa nut oil may thus be detected. 

In the following table the results of an examination of a number 
of substitutes are given (ep. also the physical and chemical character¬ 
istics tabulated, Vol. If. p. 640) : 


Cacao Batter Substitutes (Lewkowitsch) 


No. 

Ac iii 

Saponification ' 

Iodine 

Melting Point. 

Iteichert- 

Insoluble 


Value. 

Value. I 

Value. 

(Closed Capillary Tube). 

Meissl Value. 

Volatile. 

1 

0-43 

250-81 


’ ('. 

28-3-28*5 

3*52 


2 

1-03 

230-52 


28*3-28*85 

4-03 


3 

0-392 

250-21 


27*7 

4-20 


4 

0-971 

249-01 


31*0 

4*89 


r» 

0-825 

233-40 


31*02 

| 3-48 

... 

0 

0-55 

247-99 


27*75 

3-24 

' 

7 


254-3 

00 

25 

| 0-34 

... 

8 

... 



28*0 

3*03 

... 

9 

0-311 

244-4 

8*40 

20*0 

7-48 


10 

0-484 

241-9 

907 

27*2 

i 8*1 


11 




29*4-30*2 

(31*0 over mercury) 

! 

... 

12 

0-248 


... 


... 

13 

0-230 





... 

14 

0-19 






15 

1-34 






16 

1-52 



... 



17 

1-44 






18 

0-51 

257-4 


28*31 

5-88 

11-69 

19 

0-50 

250-5 


31-34 

5-51 

10-20 

20' 

0-04 

2520 


. 30-33 

0-32 

11-32 


21 

22 

23 


17/. Inter. Cony. Ajijy. Olian., 1909, See. viii. 191. 
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Cacao Butler Substitutes ( Bontoux ) 


•No. 

Acid 

Value. 

Saponification 

Value. 

• 

Iodine Value. 

Melting Point 
(Closed Capil- 
• lary Tube). 

Itcicliert-MeissI 

Value. 

. 

1 

0-5 

255-258 

42-5-2 

29-2 

3-40-3-82 

2 

0-5 

250-252-3 

5-0 -6-2 

31-8 

2-33-2-50 

3 

(>G 

252-2-252-5 

8-3 

320 

2-48 

4 

07 

252-9 

105 

29-2 

4-80 

5 

07 

248-4-251-8 

15-2 

27-5 

6-0 

6 

07 

242-5 

3-8-50 

1 32-2 

2-0-21 

7 

M 

193-1 

31-9-32-3 

I 36-9 

0-95 

! 8 

1 

. 1-2 

199-4 

35-5-36-7 

j 305 

2-10 2-29 


Since the melting points of the commercial cocoa nut " ntearimw 
(sold under fancy names, such as “ cacaoline,' ,l coe-olinc, ’ etc.) are, 
still somewhat, too low for the purposes of the chocolate manufacturer, 
they in their turn are bfcing “ stiffened,” *.e. adulterated, with small 
quantities of animal fats. It lias even been stated that .Inpan wax 1 
has been admixed to raise, the melting point. Mineral waxes, like 
paraffin wax, and ceresin, should be considered as inadmissible adulter¬ 
ants, as they are indigestible, although as much as 8-t per cent of 
paraffin wax has been found by the author in commercial specimens. 

In the analysis of chocolate t he determinnt ion of the amount of milk 
products has become of importance (milk chocolate, cream chocolate). 
The presence of butter will he shown in the. absence of cocoa nut oil by 
the ltcMerl-Meissl value. If cocoa nut oil is present the phytosteryl 
acetate test will give the readiest, answer. For the determination of 
the casein Baier 2 gives the following method: 10 grins, of the fat- 
free chocolate are mixed with 200 c.c. of a l per cent, solution of sodium 
oxalate in a 250 c.c. measuring flask. The mixture is boiled and allowed 
to stand overnight, the flask is then filled up to 250 c.c. and the contents 
filtered. 100 c.c. of the filtrate are mixed with 5 c.c. of a 5 per cent 
solution of uranium acetate and 30 per cent arctic acid added di op by 
drop until a precipitate results. The precipitate is separated off in a 
centrifugal and washed with a solution containing 5 per cent uranium 
acetate and 3 per cent of 30 per cent acetic acid until free from sodium 
oxalate. The nitrogen in this is determined hv KjeldaH's method and 

calculated to casein. . 

In the following table some analyses of milk chocolates are given : - 


1 Possetto, tiim'n. Farm. Chi in., 1901 (51), 337. 

- Zeits. f. any no. Chew., 1909,1335; up, also Dubois, 
Iturmu of Chan., 1913 (102), 130. 

:i Hooth, Crib, ami Richards, Analyst, 1909, 146. 


United States Dept, of Aync. 


[Table 
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Swiss, German, Austrian, 

English (10 Samples). j ;ulf | lSelnian lift SamDlesl. - 
Min. 


: and Belgian (10 Samples). 
Max. ! Mean! Mil#. Max. i Mean. 


Per rent. Per rent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Total fat 
Made up of- 
: Milk fat 
Cocoa butter 
Milk sugar 
Cano or beet sugar 
Nitrogen 


28-7 

300 j 

31-8 

2-0 

8-3 

5-5 

210 

31 0 

20-3 

2-8 

111 

8-04 

32-4 

64*3 

43-2 

0-7(i 

1-08 

118 


<29-2 

33-4 

30-8 

5-8 

13-6 

8-1 

15 0 

23-8 

22-7 

5-2 

no 

8-26 

350 

52-7 

42-0 

MO 

1-30 

1-24 


Sachs 1 states that dika fat, Borneo tallow, and illipe oil are used 
as chocolate fats, either alone or in admixture with Cocoa nut and 
palm nut stcarines. 3 

The examination of these products embraces the determination of 
the melting point, detection of unsaponifiablo matter, and- of animal 
fats. 

For the examination of the fat used in the manufacture of a given 
chocolate, the latter may be extracted with ether or with petroleum 
ether (op. Vol. 11. p. 584). A. Kteltlt *proposes the extraction of choco¬ 
late with solid rhlornl-aleoholafe (cp. also Bordets and Toil plain 4 ). For 
the analytical examination of chocolate (which necessarily falls outside 
the. scope of this work) cp. Booth, I'rihh. and Richards:’ 

Under the heading of edible oils and fats would also seem to fall 
those oils and fats, or preparations containing them to a preponderant 
extent, that are used for medicinal purposes. They can only be noticed 
very briefly in this work : - 

1. Effervescent Oils.-—(See p. 23.) 

2. Phosphorised Oils.—(French— Jluilcs pltosphorees. (human— 
Phosphorite. )—These oils are prepared by dissolving dry phosphorus 
in edible oils in the absence of air. The quantity of dissolved phos¬ 
phorus is about 1 per cent (cp. Vol. I. Chap. IV.). The most suitable 
oil for the manufacture of phosphorised oil is said to be almond oil; 6 
the oxidation of the phosphorus is said to be best prevented by the 
addition of 1 per cent of limonene. 7 

3. Castor Oil Preparations.—In order to render castor oil less 
distasteful when taken internally, preparations arc put on the market, 

, 1 Che in. Kerne, 1908, 9. 

“ Cp. Lewkowitscli, Cantor Cue, turns : “Oils and Fats : their Uses and Applications,” 
190-1. 

:l Zeits. /’. U liters. d. Xohnjs- n. (ieiuissm., 1908, xv. 680 ; xvi. 585. 

4 Aim. (tm fats if. , 1908, 12. 

* Amih/st, 1909, 131. 

0 Korte, 1'hanii. /sit.. 1908, 58,655. With regard to the keeping properties of 
phosphorised cod liver oil, cp. Heiduschka, ArchirKiiidrrhrilkinide , 1906 (33), 1 ; 
Scliweissinger, PhurmAZcu(rath., 1909, 75. 

7 Bohrisch, P/ui mi. Zentralh 1909, 597. 
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made by evaporating a mixture of castor oil with milk until a dry 
powder is obtained (Winternitz 1 ), or by mixing salts of casein and milk 
sugar with castor oil. 2 

With the same object in view, namely, to convert castor oil into 
the form of a dry powder, emulsions of this oil with gum arable are, 
mixed with mftgiiesit} powder 3 and lecithin. 

Allophanester of castor oil C 3 U,0 3 ((JO- 0 17 1I 32 0-(U) 2 N 2 II 3 ) 3 is 
obtained by boiling a solution of castor oil in benzene with hydro¬ 
chloride of urea. It forms a white powder, melting point 61°-62° 0. 4 

4. Cod Liver Oil Preparationin order to render cod liver oil more 
palatable it is emulsified 5 with solutions of gum arabic, sugar, etc., 
to which arc added the hypophosphites of soda, potash, and lime and 
also lecithin (cp. also p. 22) or malt extract. 


II.—BURNING OILS. ILLUMINATING OILS 

French - H idles d’eclairage ; Hidles a brulcr. German— Bren note, 
Leuchible. Italian—/!/*'/ da lurid. 

In the earliest stages of the history of the human race animal fats 
were used as illuminants. No doubt the first torches were made with 
the aid of blubber oils, bear fat, deer fat, etc. The employment of 
vegetable oils for illuminating purposes must have constituted an 
important progress, as not only receptacles for the oil but also wicks 
(made from the pith of rushes) had to be invented. In semi-civilised 
countries every kind of oil or fat that was obtainable locally would 
thus have been pressed into the service of man, and it must be ascribed 
to this circumstance that even at present in these countries fatty oils 
and fats are used as burning oils to the exclusion of mineral oils. Thus 
even butter fat serves to-day as a burning oil in the Hindu temples of 
Southern India (where cow gld only may be used) and in the lamaseries 
of Tibet. 

Up to the middle of the last century fatty oils (olive oil and rape 
oil) were the illuminants throughout Europe ; even at present linseed 
oil and castor oil are largely used as burning oils in India, as is tung oil 
in Japan. 

Although the development of the mineral oil industry has caused 
a great reduction in the amount of fatty oils used for illumination, 
nevertheless their employment is still considerable. Thus enormous 

1 German patent 150,554. 

*" German patent 15*2,596. 

:J May, Jo uni. Sac. Chon, hid ., 1909, 826. ( 

4 German patent 211,197, Vmviuujte Chimin, luihrik , Zimmer ami Co. 

5 Sheard, English patent 492, 1908 ; Hamburg, English patent 29,481, 1J12 : Kawai 
and Miwa, English patent 15,403, 1912; Weiss, English patent 418, 1910 : Bortiiroyd 
und Wooliscroft, English patent 1623,‘.1909. 
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quantities of rape oil are used on the railways in this country, as is lard 
oil in the United States and olive oil in Italy. The best brands of seal 
oil arid whale oil are employed as illuminants in lighthouses. Whale 
oil in Norway serves largely for lighting the streets. 

The technical preparation of these oils has been described in the 
foregoing chapter. Their examination comprises testa for purity and 
the determination of free fatty acids. The former include the detection 
of mucilaginous substances and of other impurities, such as mineral 
substances (ash), the presence of which is due to faulty refining. The 
impurities rise with the oil in the wick and are apt to clog it up, so that 
carbon is deposited, and the flame becomes smoky. 

The determination of the free fatty acids is important, as oils 
containing more than 5 per cent of free fatty acids are unsuitable for 
burning, since they also cause charring of the wick and produce a smoky 
flame. As rape oil is usually refined with sulphuric acid, burning oils 
must be tested for mineral acids by shaking a somewhat large quantity 
of the oil with warm water and examining the aqueous solution (op. 
Vol. I. Chap. IV. “ Lubricating Oils ”). 

Since drying oils and the semi-drying oils of the cotton seed oil 
group are unsuitable, their absence in a given burning oil must, be 
ascertained by the methods given in the foregoing chapter. 

The importance of these tests to large consumers may be gathered 
from the fact that lard oil adulterated with 25 per cent of cotton seed 
oil will not burn for longer than six to eight, hours without clogging the 
wick, whereas pure lard oil will burn as long as twelve to fourteen 
hours. 

The semi-drying oils belonging to the rape oil group occupy a 
prominent place amongst the burning oils in general use. The most 
important member of this group is rape oil (East, Indian, German, 
French) itself. The best quality is represented by an expressed oil; 
extracted oil is less suitable. Jamba oil is distinctly inferior to the 
genuine rape seed oils, for although it may be considered a good burning 
oil, it does not burn as well as does “ colza oil.” Colza oil will burn for 
days without charring the wick, but Jamba oil clogs the threads much 
sooner, Jamba oil in its turn is superior as a burning oil to ravison oil, 
and therefore takes its place between ravison oil and best, East Indian 
rape oil. 

Of tlie non-drying oils olive oil was, and still is, extensively used 
in the Mediterranean countries, especially in Italy and Greece. No 
doubt to the latter country is due the custom of the Greek Orthodox 
Church to burn olive oil before the ikons. Olive oil for ritual purposes, 
“ sanctuary oil,” is now being fraudulently substituted in Russia by 
mixtures of cocoa nut oil (35 parts), rape oil (5 parts), and mineral oil 
.(65 parts of the specific gravity 0-86). 

A large number of oils bearing fancy names, such as “ signal oils,” 
“ weather oils,” are mixtures of fatty oils with mineral oils. These 
arc examined according to the methods described under the heading 
“ Lubricating Oils.” 
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III.—PAINT OILS 

French— Hulks siccatives, Herman —MaleriHe. 

Under the term ‘ paint oils ” are comprised those vegetable oils 
which are used as vehicles for 'applying pigments to the surface of 
bodies, cither as a preservative nr for decorative, purposes. Only the. 
vegetable drying oils are useful; the paint oil par excellence is linseed 
oil. In the manufacture of high-class white paints for the use of artists, 
cold pressed walnut oil and poppy seed oil are employed in considerable 
quantities,’ Tung oil, although a drying oil, is unsuitable for the 
manufacture of paints, as the skin which it forms on drying is soft and 
easily destroyed on exposure, ft is, however, of value to the varnish 
maker. According to Gardner , 1 2 the best drier for use with tung oil is 
lead salt of the tung oil fatty acids fused with a small proportion of 
rosin and borate. The semi-drying oils, such as soya bean oil, cotton 
seed oil, and maize oil, are, unsuitable as paint oils. 

A comparison 3 of the rates of drying of some raw oils by exposing 
a film of oil on glass plates to a brisk current of air showed that linseed 
oil attained its maximum increase, of weight after seven days. Chinese 
tung oil attained its maximum two days later, Imt gave an opaque film 
of frosted appearance. Fish oils readied their maximum increase in 
less than four days, but even after twenty days a skin laid not formed. 

The examination of these oils chiefly embraces tests for purity. 
The detection of adulterants, such as mineral oils, rosin oils, 4 and fish 
oils, lias been fully described under (lie heading of linseed oil, etc. Fish 
oils, especially menhaden oil, were used in considerable quantities to 
adulterate linseed oil when the price of the latter was high and a large 
number of linseed oil substitutes, consisting of linseed oil adulterated 
with fisli oil, mineral oils, and rosin oils, were then placed on the market. 
Adulteration has, however, become much less frequent. Attempts 
have been made to convert heavy hydrocarbon oils into oils which will 
dry without leaving an oily residue by treating such heavy oils with 
steam at high temperatures. 5 The preparation of drying oils from fish 
oils by treatment with steam at high temperatures whereby the glycer¬ 
ides of the unsaturated fatty acids become polymerised lias been 
patented by KampfeS’ 

If the oil in a ready mixed paint has to be determined quantitat ively, 
it, must be separated from the pigment by extraction with ether 
(cp. p. 144). The examination of the oil itself is carried out by the 
methods detailed in the foregoing chapters. In the manufacture of 

1 Cp. K. Timber, Vhem. /eit 1909, 85, 94. 

2 Jonrn. Franklin Just ., 1911, 55; Eighth Int. Cong. Appl. Chan., 1912, Section 
V e , 33. 

3 Redman, Weith and Brock, Jou.rn. hul. and hug. Chan., 1913, 630. 

4 French patent 398,813 (Silvestrini) protects an alcoholic solution of rosin oil. 

0 Greenstreet, French patent 440,475. 

English patent 15,012, 1912. 
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coloured pencils the use of blood serum as a binding agent has been 
patented. 1 

In'judging of the value of a drying oil for leaking paints, the effect 
of the pigment with which the oil is to be ground must not be lost sight 
of, 2 inasmuch as some pigments greatly facilitate the drying, whereas 
others retard it to such an extent that driers must necessarily be added. 3 
A pigment consisting of the cyanamidc of heavy metals, such as 
copper, has been advocated for the manufacture of paints suitable for 
preserving wood and iron. 4 5 

It should be noted that oils extracted bv solvents are not suitable 
for the manufacture of high-class paints. 

Since, paints for common use are chiefly prepared with “ boiled 
oils," the reader is referred for further information to the section on 
“ Boiled Oils ” (p. 131). 

The consideration of the toxic properties of the vapours evolved by 
paints during the process of drying falls outside the scope of this work. 
The reader must, I herefore, be referred to the orgitial papers by Gardner •' 
and by French. 6 


IV. LUBRICATING OILS—LUBRICANTS 

French— Hailes lubrifiantes, Hailes degramage. German— Sehmieriile, 
Selimiermitlel. Italian -Olii luhrifinnti. 

Before the advent of the industry of preparing lubricating oils 
from mineral oils, especially those from petroleum, the lubricating 
oils in use were almost exclusively represented by fatty oils, solid fats, 
and liquid waxes (see “Technology of Waxes,” below), lienee the 
examination of lubricating oils formed a distinct, province of fat analysis. 
Within the last decades the mineral oil industries have made such 
striking advances that their products have greatly restricted the 
employment of fatty oils for lubricating purposes and practically 
relegated these to a subsidiary position, inasmuch as they are chiefly 
used in admixture with mineral oils. Hence mineral oils, and mixtures 
of fatty oils with mineral oils, must be considered here briefly. 

The solid lubricating greases also fall within the purview of fat 
analysis, and will therefore be dealt with at the end of this section. 

Owing to the great technical importance of this subject, a number 
of works have been published, treating solely of lubricating oils and 
lubricants. Here only a concise survey of the subject can be given, 
and readers requiring special information must be referred to the works 

1 Busseiirotli, German patent 261,559, 

’ 2 Eibner, Client. Zeil., 1911, 753. 

Cp. hotter, Chnn. Znt ., 1894, 1696. 

4 Fallow, German patent 263,622. 

5 Oil and Colour Trades Journ., 1914, 1000. 

« lhid., 1914, 1818. 
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mentioned in the footnote. 1 The author subdivides the lubricants 
into four groups 

1. Fats (Fatty Oils and Solid Fats)—Liquid Waxes. 

2. Mineral Oils. 

3. Blended Oils (Mixtures of 0roups (1) and (2)). 

4. Greases, SolId Lubricants. 

Strictly speaking, the “ wool ails ” belong to lubricating oils, but for 
practical reasons it is more convenient to consider them under a special 
heading (see below). It may be noted here that mineral oils or 
emulsions of a mineral oil with a solution of soap in water are used for 
oiling the inside of pottery moulds for the purpose of facilitating the 
removal'of the moulded ware. Petroleum burning oil is also used 
for this purpose. 

In a wider sense also aqueous emulsions of soap and oils used for 
purposes of lubrication (e.g. for cutting tools) belong to the lubricating 
oils. They will be treated of more conveniently under the separate 
heading “ Emulsified Oils ” (“ Emulsion Oils ”). 


1.—FATTY OILS AND SOLID FATS -LIQUID WAXES 

The most important fatty oils used as lubricants are tallow oil, lard 
oil, 2 neat’s foot oil, olive oil, rape oil, and castor oil. Tallow also is still 
largely employed. For delicate machinery hazel nut oil, porpoise oil, 
and dolphin oil (black fish oil) have conic into vogue. Cocoa nut oil 
is not suitable for lubrication. 

The vegetable drying oils, the semi-drying oils belonging to the 
cotton seed oil group, fish oils, liver oils, and blubber oils (with the 
exception of porpoise and dolphin oils) are not suitable for lubricating 
purposes ; hence their admixture with the above-named lubricating 
oils must be looked upon as adulteration. 

The liquid waxes, sperm oil and Arctic sperm oil, which are fittingly 
considered here, arc excellent lubricants, and are used almost exclusively 
for the lubrication of light machinery and of spindles. 

The manufacturing and refining processes have been described under 
the heading of each oil, fat, and wax in the foregoing chapter, where 
also the methods of detecting adulterants will be found. The amount 
of unsaponifiablo matter in the vegetable and animal lubricating oils 
should be small. The liquid waxes yield, of course, considerable quan¬ 
tities of alcohols, which arc comprised in practice under the name 
“ unsaponifiable matter.” 

1 Urossmanu, Die Selimieruiittd, Wiesbaden, 1909; < ‘iupenlci-1., n-k, >*/ 

Ceuulles, chap. xii. (written by J. Veitch Wilson; ; llolde. Die (.'iitt/surhusij tier H-hmier- 
mittel, Berlin, 1897 ; Avchbutt and I Foley, Lidiriculim ami l.iiMftuils, London, 1900. 

‘ l Lard oil was up to recently the standard oi! used by the United State- Navy 
Department when testing lubricating oils. 
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2.—MINERAL OILS 

« 

The mineral oils used for lubricating purposes afe chiefly derived 
from crude petroleum, shale, and lignite. They are represented by 
hydrocarbons (saturated, 1 closed - chain hydrocarbons [naphthenes] 
unsaturated) boiling above 300° C. Their specific gravities lie above 
0-810. 

With the exception of Texas oils, which yield spindle oils of specific 
gravities from 0-918 to 0-955, the oils of a specific gravity up to 0-900 
are almost exclusively products of distillation. The mineral oils derived 
from crude petroleum are obtained by simple distillation, after the 
hydrocarbons boiling below 300° 0. have been driven off, in a current of 
steam with or without the aid of vacuum. The. mineral oils fhen pass 
over practically without undergoing any decomposition. Shale oils 
and lignite oils are obtained by destructively distilling shale and lignite 
respectively. 

Mineral lubricating oils of a specific gravity exceeding 0-910 are 
either “ concentrated ” (“ reduced ”) oils, or distilled oils. The former 
are obtained by distilling off the lower boiling hydrocarbons from 
petroleum until a residue of such concentration remains behind, that 
after refining by filtration, 2 etc., it becomes suitable for lubricating 
purposes. The latter oils are prepared by distilling the residues, 3 
obtained after removing the lower boiling hydrocarbons, in a current 
of steam at the ordinary pressure or in a vacuum, so as to prevent 
“cracking." Distilled oils containing products of destructive distilla¬ 
tion are unsuitable for lubricating purposes. 

A patent for the conversion of heavy mineral oils into hydrocarbons 
of a low boiling point lias been taken out by Zeniing.* 

Tar Oils 5 are chiefly employed as admixtures to “greases” (cp. 
below). 

A description of the details of the manufacture of these oils falls 
outside the scope of this treatise. 


3.— BLENDED OILS 

Mineral oils are miscible with all fatty oils—excepting castor oil— 
and liquid, waxes. Extensive use is made of this property in practice ; 
hence a large number of commercial lubricating oils consist of a mixture 
of the two kinds of oils (cp. p. 78). Castor oil can be made miscible 

1 Mabery ami Mathews (Journ. Airier. Chan. Soc 1908, 992) show that the 
saturated hydrocarbons, C n H 2n .f. J! , have very little lubricating value ; on comparing oils 
having the same boiling points, but belonging to different series, it is found that the 
viscosities and specific gravities increase with the decrease of hydrogen in the molecule. 

2 The use of liquid sulphurous acid for relining petroleum has been protected under 
tlie German patent 216,459. 

3 A distilling apparatus for hydrocarbons lias been patented by Turner, English 
patent 25,832, 1912. 

4 Italian patent 339/202/130,588. 

5 For a lubricating oil from water gas tar cp. T. O. Kent, German patent 194,372. 
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to a certain extent with mineral oils by mixing it first with a fatty oil 
such as tallow oil. The solubility of castor oil in some lubricating oils 
is given in the following table due to Archbull: 1 — 


Miscibility of Castor Oil with' Mineral Oils 


1 

Mineral Oil. 

Specific Gravity 
at 15‘6* C. 

c.c. of Mineral Oil 
miscible with 

10 c.o, of Castor Oil 
at 50 s F. 

Scotch shale . 

0-865 

3-7 

American 

0-890 

2-45 

0-907-0-912 

1*7 


In order to render castor oil more readily soluble in mineral oils, 
Nbrdlinger 3 first heats the castor oil to about 300° C. under ordinary 
pressure. Boyer , CaviUon, and Barishae 3 heat a mixture of castor oil 
and mineral oil with fatty or mineral acids. Common 4 heats castor- 
oil to about 500° F. in an open vessel with about 1 per cent of a reducing 
agent such as formaldehyde. Other patentees heat the oil to 300° C. in 
an autoclave. 5 De Hemptintus 6 treats a mixture containing 50 per cent 
of a vegetable or- animal oil with the silent electric discharge whereby 
the mixture is rendered more viscous. It should, ol course, be re¬ 
membered that castor oil thereby undergoes a very important chemical 
change (cp. Vol. II. p. 396, and below). Common and Hull Oil Manu¬ 
facturing Co. 4 propose to render castor oil more miscible with mineral 
oils by heating castor oil with 4 per cent of formaldehyde to 500° F. in 
an open vessel (for four hours) until a sample will mix with mineral oils 
without subsequent separation of the mixture. Oil so treated is then 
ready to be thickened by blowing at about 250° F. in the usual manner. 
“ Blown oils ” (see below) also are largely mixed with mineral oils or 
with blends of mineral oils and fatty oils. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that paraffin oils of different origin show striking differences 
as regards miscibility with fatty oils. 


4.- -CREASES -SO LI 11 LUBRICANTS 

This class of lubricants is prepared from a great variety of fatty 
oils, solid fats, mineral oils, tar oils, rosin oils, alkali soaps of fatty acids 
or (and) rosin acids, and from lime- and aluminium soaps of fatty acids 
or (and) rosin acids. It is a matter of historical interest that Raecz 
was the first to propose the use, of the lubricating grease obtained by 
dissolving lime soap in mineral oil about fifty years ago. These greases 

1 Are.hbutt ;ui<l l>eeley, /.u/irimlion ami Luhrieapts, p. 110. 

' 2 German patent 104,100. 

:: English patent 15,407, 1009 ; French patent 391,992. 

4 English patent 15,406, 1908 ; French patent 397,739. 

5 Olwerke, Stem--Sound>orn. 

« English patent 15,748, 1909 ; French patent 440,843. 

VOL. Ill F 
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are either solid or semi-solid (jelly-like, gelatinous) at the ordinary 
temperature. In some cases water is introduced together with the soaps; 
in otter cases weighting substances, or talcum, or plumbago, are mixed 
into the fatty substance. The examination of these lubricants will be 
detailed below. 


Examination and Valuation of Lubricating: Oils 

The examination of the lubricating- oils described under (1), (2), 
and (3) embraces the application of physical and chemical methods. 
These may be supplemented, in the case of large users, by mechanical 
tests. 


I. Physical Tests 

The physical tests comprise the determination of the specific gravity, 
the viscosity, the freezing point, the flash point, and of the ignition 
point. 

Specific Gravity.—This is determined as described, Vol. I. Chap. V. 
It may again be pointed out that this characteristic affords little or no 
information as regards the lubricating power of an oil. The specific 
gravity number is, however, useful in determining the kind of work for 
which a lubricating oil is suitable, and serves as a test of identity ( e.g. 
of Borneo oil, which is characterised by very high specific gravity; see 
Vol. I. Chap. IX.), and assists in directing attention to adulteration with 
rosin oils or tar oils (cp. Vol. 1. Chap. IX.). 

Viscosity.—For its determination compare Vol. I. Chap. V. The 
viscosity number does not furnish an absolute means of determining 
the lubricating value of an oil, although it enables one to draw certain 
conclusions. 1 Thus, if the viscosity is low, the film of oil which keeps 
the bearings of rapidly moving machinery apart is not sufficiently 
coherent to keep the metal surfaces asunder, and therefore the friction 
between them is not sufficiently diminished. Again, if the viscosity 
of an oil be high, the resistance of the film is so great that heating occurs, 
and the bearings become warm, or even hot, the heat so generated being 
proportional to the internal friction of the oil, or in other words, to its 
viscosity. That oil will prove the best which under given conditions 
of speed, pressure, and temperature has the lowest permissible viscosity. 
Petroff 2 rejecting the usual method of determining the viscosity, prefers 
to measure the internal friction of oils, i.e. the absolute viscosity. More 
recently Archbutt and Dceley 3 determined the absolute viscosities 4 of 
glycerin and water. Since, however, the viscosity, expressed in terms 
of absolute viscosity, is not likely to replace in the immediate future 
the customary manner of expressing viscosity; furthermore, since i,t, 

1 Pj'liSIS, I'r/mlntM, 101], 207. 

- (irossin,-inn, Die Sflnmcrmttel , j»p. 42-19. 

:s LuhriraHun (inti Lubricants, p. 726. 

4 Op. also OlieiMivicr, Moniteur scieut. } 1898, 785. 
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would follow from PetroJJ’s observations that at a given temperature 
the order of the oils with respect to their internal frictions is the same 
as that of their lubricating powers and their viscosities as ascertained 
in the usual manner, the reader must be referred for further information 
on absolute viscosity to Archbutt and Dedeifs work, also Higgins. 1 

If it is desired t^ examine the unsaponifiable portion of a blended 
oil viscosimetrically, the viscosimeters described in Chapter VI. will, 
as a rule, be found too large. In such cases Kinkier's viscosimeter, 
requiring only 30 c.c., may bo found'useful. 



Kinkier's 2 viscosimeter (Fig. 1) consists of a sheet brass oil-bath oi 
water-bath, w, provided with a copper bottom. The contents of the 
bath may be heated by a gas burner. The temperature of the heating 
liquid is read off a thermometer held by x. The bath contains the 
removable stand d placed firmly on four legs, and supported by wo 
brackets ft. In this stand fits the viscosimeter made of strong glass 
and consisting of the charging-funnel ft, the bulb e bearing the mark /, 
the capillary tube c, the lower bulb a, and the ascending tube b. The 

1 J UU rn. Hoc, <%m, M., 1913, ™3. 1 Jm 290 ' 281 • 
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whole apparatus is held in position by the spring-clamp i. The tem¬ 
perature of the contents of the viscosimeter is controlled by a thermo¬ 
meter fixed in h. The ascending tube b is supported by Z; it is fitted 
with a tap, m, and connected by means of india-rubber tubing with the 
suction apparatus r, in which the mercury used for aspirating.the oil 
is allowed to rise up to the mark p. Bulb t serves as a receptacle for 
the mercury. The can y is used for warming tfie oil to the desired 
temperature. 

The apparatus is gauged with a dilute glycerin solution of specific 
gravity 1-110 at 20° C. ; the time required for its outflow at 20° 0. is 
taken as unity. For temperatures up to 100° C. mercury is used as the 
aspirating liquid; for higher temperatures water is preferred. The 
heating vessel w is filled with water for temperatures up to 100° C.; for 
temperatures above 100° C. a minora] oil of suitable boiling point is 
taken. 

The test is carried out in the following manner :—Fill r up to the 
mark p with the aspirating liquid arid heat the bath. In the meantime 
warm the oil to be tested in the can y a few degrees above, the required 
temperature. Take the viscosimeter for a short time, about half a 
minute, out of the bath so that the air in a is somewhat cooled, and then 
put it back, filling at the same time vessel e with the oil up to mark/. 
The air in a will then expand so that no oil can enter. Allow' the oil in 
e to assume the temperature of the bath, connect the viscosimeter 
with the aspirator, and open tap o. Then open tap m and observe 
accurately the time required by the oil to rise in the ascending tube b 
up to the mark g. 

For the accurate dimensions of the various parts of the apparatus 
(made by C. Desaga of Heidelberg), the original paper must be con¬ 
sulted. 

The following table contains a few viscosimetrie numbers deter mined 
with this apparatus, placed side by side with the numbers obtained with 
Bugler's viscosimeter :— 


[Table 
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A comparison of the calculated and determined viscosity numbers 
(Engler) and flashing and burning points in oil mixtures is given by 
II. Sfterman, Gray and Hammerschlag. 1 t 

The viscosity of mixtures is always lower than that indicated by 
calculation. In the case of specific gravity the calculated specific 
gravity agrees with that found direct. 2 

The viscosity of lubricating oils diminishes rapidly with the increase 
of temperature ; the decrease is, however, much greater in the case of 
mineral oils than in that of vegetable and animal oils. This is one of 
the reasons why blends of vegetable and animal oils with mineral oils 
give better results In practice than do mineral oils alone. 

In many cases it is desirable to determine the viscosity of a lubri¬ 
cating oil at high temperatures ; if possible, at the temperature which 
the oil will roach in actual use. 

A somewhat high viscosity of a given sample (as compared with 
the viscosity of a corresponding oil recorded in the tables, Vol. 1. Chap. 
V.) may direct attention to an imperfectly purified oil, containing 
asphalt-like bodies (p. 86), or to oils thickened with aluminium oleatc 
or with caoutchouc 3 (“ oil thickener ”). 

Freezing Point or Cold-Test.—This is determined by the methods 
described in Vol. 1. Chap. V. 

It is necessary to fix by agreement (in contracts) the length of time 
and the manner in which a sample should he cooled before the cold-test 
isjearried out, since the experimental results depend to a considerable 
extent on the preliminary treatment of the oil. This holds good of 
fatty oils as well as of mineral oils. Thus HoUe i lias shown that the 
solidifying points of oils, which were stated by various observers as being 
below 0° 0., will solidify at 0° if allowed to stand at this temperature 
for several hours. It is well known that stirring assists solidification ; 
hence different results will be obtained according as to whether the oil 
has or has not been stirred whilst, the cold-test was being carried out 
(cp. Vol. II. Chap. XIV. “ Cotton Seed Oil ”). 

Similar divergencies arc noticeable in the examination of mineral 
oils containing paraffin wax, the separation of paraffin wax taking place 
at different temperatures according to the manner of manipulation and 
according to the degree of cooling the oil has undergone previous to its 
examination. A number of cold-test determinations have been given 
in Vol. I. Chap. V. 

The “ cold-test ” or setting point of mineral lubricating oils lias not 
so great an importance in this country as in the United States and on 
the Continent, where the danger exists of machinery being damaged by 
oil becoming solid in the lubricators. In these countries llailway 
Companies specify the temperature at which the lubricating oil must 
remain fluid, and also the manner in which this must be ascertained. 

The Scottish Mineral Oil Association directs that the setting point 

1 Jiiurn. hid. and Kmj. ('linn 190!) (i.), 13. 

- (Jhnn. Xeit. llcj/., 1909, 71 ; cp. also Moliu, Chan. Zell., 1914, Sf>7. 

:1 llolde, Die Untcrxnc/uiwj dcr SchnderinUtel , p. 122. 

,l Mitt. a. d. Kiinitfl. Tech. Versuchs-Anst ., 1395, 287. 
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of mineral oik be determined in the following manner: '—Place the 
sample in a test-tube, having a diameter oE one inch and a quarter, to 
the depth of about two inches. Immerse the test-tube in a freezing 
mixture, and stir the oil slowly with a thermometer, until it has cooled 
down considerably below the temperature at which solid paraffin wax 
first appears. Then remove the test-tube from the freezing mixture, 
stir constantly with the thermometer, and observe the temperature at 
which the last trace of solid paraffin wax disappears. Repeat the test 
until concordant results are obtained. The temperature so found is the 
setting point. 

According to the directions of the New York Produce Exchange, 
the sample is poured into a beaker, 4 in. deep by 3 in. in diameter, 
until it if nearly filled. The beaker is immersed in a freezing mixture 
of specified temperature, the temperature being controlled by a fixed 
thermometer ; a second thermometer is then immersed in the oil, so as 
to reach half way down the beaker. The lubricating oil should still 
flow, on inclining tho beaker, when both thermometers register the same 
temperature. It should be noted that the oil is not stirred and that 
therefore the conditions obtaining in practice are simulated to some 
extent, although the time-factor is neglected. 

More complicated than tho American teat is tho cold-test prescribed 
by the Prussian State Railway Direction. According to their rules 
“ winter oil ” must remain fluid at 15? (!., “ summer oil ” at - 5° O'. 
This is considered to he the ease if the oil cooled to - 15° ()., or 5° (!., 
as the case may be, and subjected to the constant pressure of a water 
column of 50 mm., will rise in a glass tube of 0 mm. internal diameter 
at the minimum rate of 10 mm. per minute. The apparatus prescribed 
for this test is shown in Pig. 2. 

The sample, freed from water and mechanical impurities, is intro¬ 
duced into a U-tubo of 6 mm. internal diameter (two tubes are shown 
in the figure). This is immersed in a vessel h, filled with the freezing 
mixture of the specified temperature, and surrounded by vessel ?, which 
is also filled with the freezing mixture. The temperature is controlled 
by a thermometer. The U-tube should stand at least one hour in the 
freezing mixture without being disturbed, the level of the oil being about 
10 mm. below that of the freezing mixture. The tube is then carefully 
drawn out so far that the level car. be observed, when the rubber tube 
d is slipped over its end whilst pinch-cock e is open. Close e and, by 
opening pincb-coek/, allow a pressure of 50 mm. (generated by pouring 
water into vessel a, in which the weighted funnel b is placed and con¬ 
trolled exactly by manometer c) to act on the oil. 

Flash Point.—The flash point may be determined either by the 
“ open test ” or the “ close test.” 

“ Open Test.’’— About 50 o.c. of the oil under examination aro 
placed in a porcelain crucible or in a small wide-necked flask, so as to 
fill about three-quarters of tiro vessel. The vessel is embedded in a 
sand-bath to slightly above tho level of the liquid, and a thermometer 
inserted in the oil. The sand-bath is then heated gradually, so that 
1 Jo urn. Sue. Client, huh, 181)1, 34/. 
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the temperature may rise slowly, and from time to time a small flame 
is brought on to the surface of the oil. The lowest temperature at 
which 1 a slight explosion or “ flash ” tabes plaqp is noted as the flash 
point. It is advisable to ascertain in a preliminary test the temperature 
at which the “ flash ” will take place, and then finally to determine the 
flash point more accurately. The results obtainable by this method 
which is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, when it is only 
required to ascertain whether an oil is dangerous or not—vary between 
2° and 5° C. In Scoll’s oil tester an electric spark is used for igniting 
the explosive mixture of vapours. The flash point of a mixture as 



Fig. 2. 


obtained by direct determination is always lower than that calculated 
from the flash points of its components. 1 

It is necessary that the oils be freed from water previous to being 
tested. 

The lowest flash point by the “ open test ” should be about 175° C. 
(350° F.) for lubricating oils intended for journals and bearings, and 
about 260° C. (500° F.) for cylinder oils. The following table, due to 
Kunkler , 2 contains a number of flash points of American, Russian, and 
Scotch lubricating oils :— 

1 Sherman, Gray ami Hammcrsehlag, Jonrn. hul. and Eng. Chan., 1909, 13. 

~ Jon m. Sm‘. Chan. hid.. 1890, 197. 
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Oils. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at 17-5° C. 

Flash Point 

•c. 

Viscosity (Engler).^ 

At 50° C. 

At 100* O. 

Russian cylinder oils . 

„ machine oils . 

„ spindle oils . 

American cylinder oils 
„ machine oils 

„ spindle oils. 

0*911-0-923 
0*893-0-920 
0-893-0-895 
0-886-0-899 
0-881 -0-920 
0-908-0-911 

183-238 

138-197 

163-167 

280-283 

187-260 

187-200 

10-2-16-2 

5-8-6-3 
3-1-3-4 

4-2 

3T-3 *3 

2-0-2-8 
1-5-1-8 
1-4-1-6 
4T-4-8 

1*6 

1*4-1 -6 


The following table, due to Lewkowitsch, gives the flash points and 
viscosities of some commercial lubricating oils intended for use in 
motor car lubrication : - 


Specific Gravitj 

r Viscosity 

Number of Seconds at 

Flash Point 

at 00° F. 

| 70° V. 

! 140° F. 

(Gray). 

0-8980 

2290 

195 

300 

0-9121 

! 3015 

i 230 

401 

0-8821 

(580 

100 

i 380 

0-9025 

2190 

217 

i 392 

0-9218 

■ 2395 

i 342 

384 


In Germany some railway companies direct that the Tremmmi cup 
be used for this test. 1 The apparatus is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The proposal by Marcusson 3 to lit to the Treumami cup a mechani¬ 
cal arrangement for introducing the flame in a manner similar to that 
adopted in the “ close test ” apparatus has been adopted by I he German 
Railway Companies. 

“ Close Test." —When greater accuracy is required than is furnished 
by the “ open test,” or in case of a dispute, the adoption of “ close test ” 
apparatus is advisable. The Scottish Mineral Oil Association 3 pre¬ 
scribes the employment of the Pensky-Murleus apparatus, which is 
the one used officially in Germany. 4 

The Pensky-Martens apparatus (Fig. i and Fig. 5) is modelled on 
the Abel Petroleum Tester. 

E (Fig. 4) is the oil container, which is placed in a metal heating 
vessel II, provided with a mantle L in order to protect II from loss of 
heat by radiation. The oil cup E is closed by a tightly-fitting lid (shown 
in plan 2). Through the centre of the lid passes a shaft carrying the 
stirring arrangement, which is worked by means of the handle J. 5 In 
another opening of the cover is fixed a thermometer. The lid is per- 

1 (Jp. Treumami, Zeitx. f. HJf’enll. Che hi., 1898, 855. 

2 Ohm. Revue , 1909, 14. ' 

J Jo urn. &>c, Chan. lnd. } 1891, 347. 

4 Cp. also F. A. Courtois' Flash Tester, United States patent 788,250. 

8 A mechanical contrivance for stirring lias been described by L. Schmitz, Chan. Xeif., 
1909, 58. 
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forated with several orifices, which are left open or covered, as the case 
may ho, by a sliding cover. This can be rotated by turning the vertical 
spindft) by means of the milled head G. By tinning G, an opening of 
the slide can be made to coincide with an orifice in the cover, and 
simultaneously a very small flame, burning at the movable jet E (Eig, 5), 
is tilted on to the surface of the oil. This contrivance is shown on a 
larger scale in plan 2, Fig. 4. 

The test is performed by filling the oil into the oil cup up to a certain 
mark, fixing the cover, and heating the oil somewhat rapidly at first, 



1'ig. 3. 

until its temperature is about 30° C. below the expected flash point. 
The temperature is then allowed to rise very slowly only, by making 
suitable use of the wire gauze shown in the figures, so that the rise of 
temperature within half a minute does not exceed about 2° C. From 
time to time the milled head G is turned and the flame tilted info the 
oil cup. The temperature at which a slight explosion is produced is 
noted as the flash point of the oil. 

In this country Gray’s apparatus (Fig. 6) is used frequently. It 
consists of a brass oil cup, A, of 2 in. diameter by 2-2 in. in depth (same 
dimensions as in the Abel Petroleum Tester). The height to which the 
cup is filled is indicated by a line cut round the inside ; it runs 1J in. 
from the b Hom. The cup is closed by a tightly-fitting lid, through 
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the centre of which a steel shaft passes to the bottom, carrying two sets 
of stirrers, one above and the other below the surface of the oil. On 
the top of the steel shaft there is fixed a small bevelled wheel, ll* with 
milled edge, and geared with a vertical bevelled wheel, (}, actuated by a 
small handle, B. Thus the stirrers are set in motion. The' lid is pro¬ 



vided with four openings, one of which serves for the insertion of a 
thermometer, whereas the other three provide means for producing the 
“ flash.” These three orifices are, as a rule, closed by a loose flat covei, 
S, provided with openings which coincide with the ports in the fixed lid 
when the cover is turned one quarter round. One of the latter is 
immediately in front of the test-lamp, I), which can be tilted whenever 
required, whereas the other two ports, one on each side, admit air to 
produce the explosive mixture. 
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To perform the test, fill the cup to the mark with the sample, light 
the te£t-lamp and adjust the flame, so that it is about J in. high ; then 
heat the oil cup by means of a Bunsen burner, or a sand-bath, whilst 
rotating the stirrers, so that the temperature of tin; oil rises about 5° C. 
per minute at first, then less rapidly when the point is being approached, 
at which the oil is expected to flash. Whilst the bevelled wheels are 
in gear the sliding cover is held in its normal position by the spring P. 
Next draw the horizontal shaft, which has a little lateral play in its 
bearings, slightly to the right, whereby the stirrers are thrown out of 
gear. Turn the handle a quarter of a round, when the loose cover is 



rotated, the ports are opened, and at the same time the test-lamp is 
tilted into the opening ; reverse the handle immediately, whereby the 
ports are closed automatically. The temperature at which a slight 
explosion is produced is noted as the flash point of the oil. If no flash 
was produced, continue the heating, throw the stirrers into gear, and 
proceed as before. 1 

Ignition Point, "Fire Test .'’—The ignition point is the lowest 
temperature at which the oil will continue to burn after a flame 
has been brought into contact with its surface for a few seconds. 

1 Witli regard to Lees' oil-testing apparatus see English patent 27,036, 1906 (W. 
Lees, T. W. I •s. and A. Lees). 
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The determination of the ignition point is carried out in a similar 
manner to that described under “ flash point.” . 

A crucible about 40 mm. in diameter and 40 mm. high is filled to 
within 5 mm. of its brim, and embedded to half its height in a sand-bath. 
The crucible is heated at first rapidly until the flash point has been 
reached, then the gas-burner is turned low and the temperature allowed 
to gradually rise 10°-15° C. above the flash point; after every rise of 
2° 0. a small flame is approached to the surface until the oil burns 
quietly. The crucible must he protected from draught by a convenient, 
arrangement. 

It should he noted that the “ iiasli point ” and “ ignition point ” 
furnish no indications whatever as regards the lubricating value of an 
oil. Thqir significance lies in that they indicate whether a lubricating 
oil is suitable under given conditions. Since it so happens that oils 
having high flash points and ignition points are also the most, viscous 
ones, unwarranted conclusions have been drawn from high flash and 
ignition points of a given lubricating oil. 

Oils intended for use in transformers should be free from moisture 
and sulphur compounds. For the determination of the dielectric 
strength and the electrical resistance of such oils, the papers given in 
the footnote should he consulted. 1 

The London County Council specify the following tests to which an 
oil intended for tilling up the tanks of power switches and transformers 
must conform :— 


Specific gravity at 00° 1''. . . • 0-859-0-t* 

Flash point (open) .... 400° I'. 
Ignition point ..... 450 I). 
Loss at 212° F. . . • .Nil 


It also prescribes that the amounts of moisture and acid shall not 
exceed 00009 and 0-01 per cent respectively. 

Braver 2 states that the viscosity and Cold Test should be as low as 
possible, 


II. Chemical Tests 


The general chemical tests have for' their object the identification 
of the oil; the examination for purity (absence of adulterants); the 
detection and determination of water; the determination of ash , the 
determination of free acid; the liability to “ gum or to become 
oxidised ; the liability to spontaneous combustion ; the determination 
of loss by evaporation ; the determination of paraffin wax ; the detec¬ 
tion of deblooming ” agents, and in some cases of colouring matter. 

In the determination of the loss by evaporation, in order to get com- 
' parable results it is essential that the same weight of oil be used for each 
test and also that the determination is carried out in a vessel having the 


' Uaiiinger, Mill. tl. K. K. Tech. (lemrbr.-Musriim* in Wien. 1911, 21: Urath, 
Pet, -oleum, 1911, 290 ; Tolley, The KMrician, 1911, 491 ; Digl.y »»! Mellis, Twm tv,j. 


Supplmt., 1910, March 30. 

2 Chon. Revue, 1914, 136. 
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same dimensions. Waters 1 recommends a brass vessel 5 cm. internal 
diameter and 3 cm. in height, 5 grms. of oil being used for each test. 

Before a lubricating oil is tested it must be .freed from grit or solid 
tarry particles, by filtering through filter paper or a sieve of very fine 
mesh. In some cases it may be of assistance to dissolve the lubricating 
oil in petroleum spirit or in benzene. 


The methods employed for the identification of fatty oils and liquid 
waxes have been described in previous chapters. The ascertaining 
of the origin of a mineral oil from'petroleum is but rarely required. 
Expeditious methods for the discrimination between hydrocarbons 
derived from American, Russian, Galician, Roumanian, etc., petroleums 
have not yet been worked out, as the chemical composition of the 
hydrocarbons in the high boiling portions is practically unknown as yet. 2 * 
According to Chercheffsky 3 the determination of the critical temperature 
of solution in alcohol and the turbidity temperature with acetic anhydride 
will throw some light on this problem, the highest values being ob¬ 
tained for Pennsylvanian oils, and the lowest lor Roumanian. 4 Shale 
oil hydrocarbons seem to be characterised by the somewhat high 
amounts of bromine they absorb, as compared with mineral oils derived 
from petroleum: this is due to the presence of a considerable amount 
of olofinic hydrocarbons. In the absence of methods allowing a dis¬ 
crimination between shale oil and lignite oils, 5 physical indications, 
such as colour, fluorescence, smell, and also tasto, afford safer guidance 
in ascertaining the origin of these oils than has been furnished hitherto 
by purely chemical methods. The identification of tar oils is easy (cp. 
Vol. I. Chap. IX.). Tar oils are used alone for lubricating suction 
gas engines (in coke works, gas works, and suction gas installations 
generally), their function, besides acting as lubricants, being to retain 
in solution the tarry vapours which are carried forward with tire 
gases. 

Blended oils, i.e. oils consisting of a mixture of fatty oils (“ blown 
oils,” see below), liquid waxes, and mineral oils aro identified by the 
general methods of analysis given in Vol. I. Chapters VI.-IX. Such 
oils are largely used, especially for the lubrication of steam cylinders, 
since it has been ascertained by extensive practical experience that 
blended oils are more economical, less oil being consumed than when 
mineral oils alone are employed. This is due to the fact that mineral 
oils are more readily volatilised than fatty oils. 

Small quantities of fatty oils in mineral oils are detected by ascer¬ 
taining whether the sample has a definite saponification value. The 
absolute quantity of the fatty oil can be readily ascertained by isolating 
the fatty acids, determining their mean molecular weight, and calculat¬ 
ing therefrom to glycerides. If the amount of fatty oils be very small, 

1 Jouni. Intl. and ling, ('linn., 1913, 1)94. 

2 Op. Aisinmaim, (’Item. Revue. 1897, 102. 

:s Covipt. rend. tic l'Arad, dcs .Sciences, 1910, 1338. 

1 Cp. Mitt. n. d. Konigl. Matcrialprufungsamt, 1909, 27. 

'', Op. .hthrhvch d. Chan., 1897 (viii.), 384, 388. 
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the proportion of glycerol may be determined in a somewhat large' 
quantity of the sample. If liquid waxes be present, the fatty acids 
must be calculated to esters. * 

The presence of “ blown oils ” is detected in the first instance by 
ascertaining the proportion of “ oxidised acids ” (see Vol. I. Chap. VIII.), 
and next by determining the acetyl value of the isolated fatty acids 
(cp. Chap. VIII. and table given under “ Blown Oils ”). It should, 
however, be remembered that a high acetyl value may also be due to 
the presence of castor oil. (In this connection it may bo pointed out 
that mixtures containing castor oil are not infrequently met with in 
commerce. 1 ) With regard to the value of “ blown oils ” as lubricants, 
cp. below. The “ blown oils ” are frequently met with in lubricating 
oils for marine engines. Blown oils are also frequently employed as an 
ingredient in the preparation of Iardine (a fancy name, which has also 
been used for butter adulterants, and must not be confounded with 
them. Cp. also “ Bardeen,” p. 21). 

Rosin Oils.—The determination and examination of the wi.mpouifi- 
nble matter—rosin oils, tar oils, etc.—is of great importance ; methods 
of detecting these oils in the onsaponifiable portion have been described, 
Vol. I. Chap. IX. 

The T/iebermanivStorch reaction may be supplemented by polari- 
metrio examination. Rosin oils are dextrorotatory ; hence the presence 
of large quantities of rosin oils will bn most readily detected by examin¬ 
ing tile unsaponifiable matter ill the polarimnter. Valaita found in 
the case of a number of samples of rosin oils in Milscherlich’s polannie!cr, 
for a length of 100 mm., rotations varying from 30° to 10° (dark speci¬ 
mens were previously clarified by means of charcoal). Ih’tnski. and 
Moramki likewise found the rotation about 50'. Formerly mineral 
oils were thought to bo without action on the plane of polarised light, 
a few samples only having been found dextrorotatory) causing a 
deviation of IT to 1°6'. 4 More recently the property of rotating the 
plane of polarised light has been observed in a notable number of 
specimens of lubricating oils from American, Russian, and Galician 
sources. The somewhat too hasty deduction made by some observers, 
viz. that optical activity is a general property of lubricating oils derived 
from petroleum, is, however, not borne out by facts, for both optically 
active and inactive oils are obtained from petroleum fields lying 
practically side by side. 3 Nor has the generalisation, made rather 
prematurely, vis. that all mineral oils are dextrorotatory, been borne 
out by facts, for a Javanese mineral oil examined by Engler was found 
laovorotatory. Still such optical rotations as have been observed are 
too small to interfere with the decided rotation exhibited by a specimen 
which contains rosin oil. Since several vegetable oils contain optically 
active foreign substances, which pass into the unsaponifiable matter, 
due care must be exercised. It should further be borne in mind that 


1 English patent 2880, 1908, Crowley anil I’ayim. 

- [«]„_ +1c p . golWra, Om CcHlmlhl., 1898, ii. M ; *•«*./. 

1904, 899 ; i'ii. further Znloziecki ami Klarliehl, Cheat. frit., 1907, llu ; •RO. 
a Op. Lewkowilseh, Cheat, frit., 1908, .94 ; Marharh ,1. Cheat., 1907 (xvn.), 118. 
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‘hydrocarbons resulting from the destructive distillation of wool fat 
also exhibit optical activity (Lewkomlsch). 

A* new method of detecting small quantities of' mineral and rosin 
oils in fatty oils due to Outerbridge 1 depends upon the, fact that these 
oils show a fluorescence “ bloom ” when examined by reflected light. 
Outerbridpc recommends, for this purpose, the light from an enclosed 
arc. It has, however, ten pointed out by Walker and Bovgkton 2 that 
some samples of linseed oil and other vegetable oils show a marked 
fluorescence, and also that a linseed oil which showed no fluorescence 
in the raw state, after heating to 300° C. and cooling was strongly 
fluorescent. 

The quantitative determination of rosin oils in the “ unsaponifiable 
portion ” is a difficult problem, and cannot be solved satisfactorily in 
the present state of our knowledge. According to Starch 3 10 to 15 grots, 
of the unsaponifiable matter (carefully freed from fatty oils) are gently 
warmed in a flask with five times their weight of 96 per cent alcohol, 
and allowed to cool. The alcoholic solution, which will contain all the 
rosin oil present, is then transferred to a tarred Erlcnmoyer flask, about 
7 cm. high; the undissolved mineral oil is again washed, without 
agitating, with a few c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol, which are added to the 
first solution. The Erlenmeyer flask is now placed in a beaker (to 
prevent too rapid condensation) and heated on a water-bath until the 
residue in the flask is free from bubbles. After cooling, the residue is 
weighed. The weight of this residue (A) represents that of the rosin oil 
plus that, portion of mineral oil which has been dissolved by the alcohol. 
To remove the bulk of the dissolved mineral oil, the residue (A) is next 
treated with ten times its weight of alcohol, and the solution heated on 
the water-bath in the same manner as before to remove the alcohol, 
when a second residue (1!) is obtained, which still retains a. small quantity 
of mineral oil. The necessary correction for this amount is found in the 
following manner:—Suppose 11-2 gems, of the sample have been 
treated with 50 grins, at first, and subsequently the residue A with 
15-5 grms. of alcohol. Let the weight of A be 1-51 grms., and that of B 
1-15 grms., then 50 15-5 = 3L5 grms. of alcohol had dissolved 1-51 - 1-15 

= 0-30 grm.; hence 15-5 grms. had dissolved 0-162 grin, of mineral oil. 
There are therefore present in the sample 1-15 0-162 = 0-988 grm., 

or 8-8 per cent of rosin oil. The true quantity lies between the weight 
of B and the corrected number; 

Walker and Kobertshaw 4 examined in the author's laboratory the 
various methods proposed for the quantitative determination of rosin 
oils. The process proposed by M'llhiney 5 for the estimation of rosin 
oils in fatty oils is based on the fact that the latter yield very low 
bromine substitution numbers, whereas rosin oils are characterised' 
by high substitution numbers. Walker and Ilobertshaw, however, 
ascertained that the reaction taking place when bromine is allowed to 

1 Prne. A nter. Sue., for testing materials, 1911, vol. xi. 

- United States ./ourn. lituf. Chew., 1912. 

■" Journ. Sor. Client, hid., 1891, 276. 

4 Analyst, 1902, 238. 

5 r '>upi. Avier. Client. Sic., 1899, 1084 ; cp. also Vol. 1. Chap. X. 
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act on rosin oils depends so much on variations of time, temperature, 
and other not yet fully recognised conditions, that it would appear a 
hopeless task to determine rosin oil quantitatively by this method in a 
mixture of rosin oil with mineral oil. 

The method proposed by Holde 1 for discriminating and determining 
rosin oil when admixed with mineral oils has also been shown in the 
author’s laboratory to lead to uncertain results. Thus genuine rosin 
oils freed from rosin acids yielded considerable quantities of unsaponifi- 
able portions which might have bceu easily mistaken for mineral oil. 2 

The best method for determining rosin oil in mineral oil is Valenta’s 
process, as has been confirmed by experiments of Walker and Robert- 
shorn * in the author’s laboratory. Valenta’s 4 process for detecting 
rosin oils ip presence of mineral oils is based on the difference of their 
solubilities in glacial acetic acid at 50° (I, a number of experiments 
made with various mineral oils having shown that 100 gnus, of glacial 
acetic acid dissolve 2-6 to 6-5 gnus, of mineral oil, whilst under the same 
conditions 16-9 grins, of rosin oil are dissolved. The same relation is 
expressed by stating that 10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid dissolve 0-2833 
to 0-6849 grm. of mineral oil and 1-7788 gnus, of rosin oil. To perform 
Valenta's test 2 c.c. of the nnsaponifiable matter are mixed in a test-tube 
with 10 c.c, of glacial acetic acid, and the tube, loosely closed with a cork, 
is immersed in a water-bath, having the temperature of 50° 0., for five 
minutes, the contents being repeatedly shaken during that time. The 
mixture is then filtered through a moistened filter, and the middle portion 
of the filtrate is collected. Part of this is weighed off accurately, and 
the amount of acetic acid therein determined by titration with normal 
caustic soda. The difference between the weight of the acid taken and 
the weight thus found is the amount of oil dissolved. Allen ° points 
out that rosin acids if present in the rosin oil influence the solubility, 
and render the alkalimetric determination of the acetic acid inaccurate. 
He proposes, therefore, to neutralise the greater part of the acetic 
acid, dilute with water, and extract the rosin oil by agitation with 
ether. 

Walker and Rubertshaw, in the author’s laboratory, found the pro¬ 
portion of rosin oil dissolved by acetic acid from two specimens of 
genuine rosin oils 16-8 and 1G-6 per cent respectively, which agrees well 
with Valenta's figure of 16-9 per cent. A mineral oil which gave in 
Valenta’s test 4-4 per cent (as compared with Valenta s numbers of 
2-6-6-5 per cent) was then mixed with an equal volume of a rosin oil of 
which 16-8 per cent was soluble. The mixture gave, in 1 alenla s test, 
10-84 per cent of dissolved oil, theory requiring 10-59 per cent. 

A similar method based on the solubility of rosin oils in acetone— 
with which they are miscible in all proportions, whereas mineral oils 
require several volumes of acetone for complete solution ( Detnski and 

1 Cp. Lunge Chan. Tech. Uflicnitchrnn/smctliaitcii , Otli edition, vo!. iii. p. 

633. 

2 Lewkowitscb, Analyst, 11*03, 183 ; up. also UU, Otiem. limn-, 1906, -18. 

3 Analyst, 1902, 238. 

4 Journ, Sor. Clivin. hid., 1884, 043. 

6 Com. Org. Anal. ii. 405. 

*vol. in 
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Morawski, 1 Wiederhold 2 )—lias not yet been worked out quantitatively. 
Nor it likely to lead to useful results, for Borneo mineral oil of specific 
gravity 0-97 to 099 simulates rosin oil not only in specific gravity, but 
also in that it is very readily soluble in an equal volume of acetone. 3 
It is, however, easy to differentiate Borneo oil from rosin oil by tho 
Liebemann- Storch reaction. Schwarz 4 used acetone to separate 
mineral oils from asphalt. 

Finkener’s 5 proposal to differentiate rosin oil from mineral oil by 
means of a mixture of 1 volume of chloroform and 10 volumes of alcohol 
of specific gravity 0-8182 at 15-5° C. has not yet been worked out to a 
quantitative method. It may suffice, therefore, to mention that 
Finkener found that rosin nils are soluble in 10 volumes (according to 
Holde R 12-5 volumes, Wiederhold 2 16 volumes, and Viz 1 17. volumes) 
of this mixture, whereas mineral oils are insoluble even in 100 volumes 
of the mixture. 

Tar Oils.—During recent years adulteration of lubricating oils with 
coal tar oils and (especially on tho Continent) lignite tar oils has been 
practised. The most useful method of detecting these oils and deter¬ 
mining approximately their proportions is that proposed by Vulenta 
(see Vol. I. Chap. IX.), based on the solubility of these oils in 
dimetliylsulphate. 

Mixture of Mineral Oils with Tar Oils and Rosin Oils.— Valenta 
states that also from such mixtures the tar oils can be approximately 
separated and determined by means of dimetliylsulphate (Vol. I. Chap. 
IX.). It is, however, doubtful whether, in view of the strictures that 
attach to this method, this problem can be solved satisfactorily ; hither¬ 
to no experiments have been published in this connection. The follow¬ 
ing modus opemndi would suggest itself:—Remove the tar oils (as far 
as is practicable) by treatment with dimetliylsulphate, saponify the 
dimetliylsulphate solution with alcoholic soda or potash, and isolate the 
dissolved tar oil for further examination. Tho undissolved portion, 
consisting mainly of petroleum hydrocarbons and rosin oils, would then 
be treated by the methods described under “Rosin Oils,” p. 79. 
Mineral oils hardly dissolve any dimetliylsulphate ; it would, however, 
be advisable to subject the mineral oil and rosin oil mixture to saponi¬ 
fication in order to remove any dissolved dimetliylsulphate before 
resorting to further examination. 

Detection and Determination of Water.—Oils having a turbid 
appearance, as a rule, contain water. In the case of mineral oils 
turbidity may also be caused by separated paraffin wax-; this will 
disappear on warming the sample. Water is readily detected by heating 
a sample in a test-tube, when frothing or bumping will reveal its presence. 
In .the ease of fatty oils the determination of water is carried out as 
described, Vol. I. Chap. IV. In the presence of mineral oils, especially 

1 Journ. Roc. Chnn. hul., 1886, 179. 

- .fawn. f. prakt. Ch in., 1898 (47), 894. ;l Jenkins, A unli/st, 1902, 240. 

4 German patent 282,794. 

B Xe t Us. /. unalyl. Chem., 1887, 652. (i Cheat. Rena-, 1898, 51. 

7 Cher Revue, 1906, 48. Carboutetrachloride is useless for this purpose, as both 
mineral ai sin oils dissolve in this menstruum in every proportion. 
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those of comparatively low boiling points, the determination of water 
in the usual manner may easily lead to deceptive results, inasmuch as 
oils of low boiling points are volatilised with the water vapours. Hence, 
due cate must be exercised. The proportion of water is best determined 
by dissolving a somewhat large quantity of the sample in petroleum 
ether, so that the water may settle out on standing. 

The distillation 1 of the substance with a mixture consisting of one 
part of toluene with two parts of xylene will be found useful. The 
distillate is collected in a measuring cylinder and the volume of water 
road off direct. The water may also be determined in a centrifugal 
machine. 

Determination of Ash.—The ash is determined by igniting an 
accurately* weighed quantity of the sample in a platinum dish and 
weighing the residue. In pure lubricating oils the ash should he nil. 
A delinite residue may point to the presence of soda, potash, lime, or 
aluminium soap. In that case the residue will exhibit a strongly 
alkaline reaction to indicators. The presence of alumina in the ash 
would indicate that aluminium oleate (“ oil thickener ”j had been 
added. 

Schweitzer and Lungwitz 2 recommend as a reagent for the detection 
of soaps in lubricating oils a saturated solution of metaphosphoric acid 
in absolute alcohol. In the presence of soaps a lloceulent precipitate is 
observed. 

Determination of Free Acids.—The determination of free, acids is 
of considerable importance in the examination of lubricating oils. 
The estimation of the free fatty acids is car ried out in the manner 
described in Vol. I. Chap. VIII. Loebell recommends the use of a 
mixture consisting of two parts of benzene and one part of 96 per cent 
alcohol. 3 

If the lubricating oil bo a fatty oil, acidity may be due either to free 
fatty acids or to incomplete removal of mineral acids, left in the oil 
in consequence of faulty washing after refining. Mineral acids are 
detected by shaking the sample with water to which a drop of methyl- 
orange solution has been added. 

In the same manner mineral oils are tested for traces of inorganic 
acids. Naphthenic acids, so-called petroleum acids, 1 are not removed 
by washing with water. Their proportion is determined by shaking 
100 grms. of oil with 50 c.o. of decinormal alkali containing about 
50 per cent of alcohol, and titrating back the excess (Zaloziecki '*). In 
case the presence of sulphonated oils, produced by the action of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid whilst refining the oils, be suspected, 50 grms. 
of the oil should be boiled under a reflux condenser with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The aqueous layer is then tested for sulphuric acid. 6 

A definito acidity may also be due to added rosin (cp. Vol. II. 

“ Linseed Oil,” p. 70). 

1 Chan. &U., 1918, 353. 8 Jmrn. Hot. Chon. hid.. 1891, 1178. 

8 Chou. Zeil., 1911, 270. 

1 Cp. Suluil/.-Koliu, Chon. Zeit., 1908, f>90. 

5 t'heiu. Ita'uc, 1897, 37. 

6 Cp. also Heuslcr ami Dennstedt, Zeds. f. anrjetu. Chon., 1904, 201. 
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With regard to the permissible amount of free fatty acids in lubricat¬ 
ing cr.ls, opinions differ. As a rule, railway companies specify in their 
contracts the maximum amount of free acid. The larger the proportion 
of freo acids in an oil, the greater is its liability to corrode the metal 
surfaces of the lubricated journals. The experiments made by I. 
Redwood, 1 Aisinmann , 2 and Donath 3 do not permit one to draw the 
conclusion that lubricating oils would exert the same action on metals 
in practice as they do in laboratory experiments. Hence these experi¬ 
ments need not bo detailed here. 

It should be borne in mind that fatty oils undergo hydrolysis in 
high-pressure steam cylinders, as of course also in steam engines using 
superheated steam, and that the fatty acids thus set free will corrode 
the iron, with formation of metallic soaps. This is one of the reasons 
why fatty oils are no longer used alone for lubricating high-pressure 
steam cylinders. Metallic soaps formed by the action of the liberated 
fatty acids on the metal are somewhat soluble in mineral oils (cp. 
“ Metallie Soaps,” below), and are therefore less likely to cause obstruc¬ 
tions (by forming the well-known deposits found in cylinders) than when 
fatty oils alone arc used. 

The opinion held generally that mineral oils do not attack metals 
is based more on chemical a ■priori deductions than on practical experi¬ 
ence. Worrall and Soulhcombe 4 concluded from experiments made on a 
laboratory scale that mineral oils do not undergo a chemical change 
in a steam cylinder below 750° F.—provided, of course, the steam 
does not contain a notable quantity of air 5 —and further that the iron 
deposits in steam cylinders were due to oxide of iron particles carried 
over mechanically by steam and cemented together by resinified oil. 
The latter observation is quite correct, for it is well known that many 
deposits found in steam cylinders contain preponderantly mineral 
substances which can have only been carried over with the steam (by 
“ priming ”), but the fact must not be overlooked that on exposure to 
air—which is always present in steam—mineral oils do suffer oxidation, 
the extent of which depends largely on the care used in refining them. 
This has been shown by Soulhcombe 0 by blowing hydrocarbon oils 
with air saturated with water in the presence of finely divided metals. 
Appreciable amounts of asphaltic bodies were formed, as is shown by 
the following table 


1 Journ, Hue, Chon, hid., 188(», HO2. 2 holy!. Jo urn. 294, 05. 

3 Ibid. 294, 186. 

4 Journ. Hoc. diem. Ind., 1908, 30S ; cp. also Kiinkler and Sehwedhelm, Heifensieder 
Zeit., 1908, No. 14. 

6 Cp. also Suhreilter, Zeds. f. anijcw. Client. y 1910, 103. 

6 Journ. Hoc. Che in. hid., 1911, 201. 
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This docs not only hold good of shale oils, hut in general of American, 
Russian, and other mineral oils, 1 Further experimental evidence 
would therefore seem to be necessary. Prolonged exposure to sunlight 
also causes the formation of asphaltic, bodies, as is shown by Waters, 1 
who found amounts of matter insoluble in ligroin varying from 0-77 to 
2-80 per cent. 

Liability to “ gum.”—A good lubricating oil should neither dry 
on exposure nor “ gum ” (causing more fuel to be consumed in conse¬ 
quence of the drag upon the machinery), nor have a tendency to become 
acid. Satisfactory methods for ascertaining the, liability of a lubricating 
oil to “ gum ” have not. yet been worked out. Since oils belonging to 
the class of drying oils, as also fish and blubber oils, rosin oils, and to a 
smaller extent also the semi-drying oils of the cotton seed oil group, 
readily absorb oxygen, and thereby “ thicken ” or “ gum,” the unsuit¬ 
ability of these oils for lubricating purposes is evident. The detection 
of the presence of such oils in a sample has been described in Vol. II. 
Chapter XIV. An examination of the sample by the met hods described 
in Vol. I. Chapter VII. under “ Oxygen Absorption Test ” may in some 
cases prove of assistance. 

Gill * proposes to determine the gumming properties of lubricating 
oils with nitre-sulphuric acid (prepared by saturating sulphuric acid 
of 76° Be, containing a few drops of nitric acid, with nitric oxide at 
0° 0.). The amount of tarry matter formed thereby is stated to stand 
in a definite relation to the oxygen absorption as ascertained by iox s 
method. This method, of which details were given in former editions 
of this work, 1 consists in determining the oxygen absorbed on heating 
an oil in a sealed tube with oxygen gas. 

Badly refined oils have a tendency to rcsinify easily. Impurities 
due to faulty refining may be looked for and identified by one of the 
following methods. It should, however, be noted that in some cases 
certain impurities are purposely left in the oils, since complete removal 
of the asphalt-like and mucilaginous substances, occurring naturally in 
the crude oils, tends to reduce the viscosity and, in the eyes of some 
users, the apparent lubricating value. Martens advises to shake equal 
measures of the sample and of sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1*53 at 


1 Op. Ost.rejko, Jniim. Soc. Chcui. /ml., 1896, 26 , 
■inchnut/ dcr Sc'fmicrmitlel, 1897, p. 88 ; KUmart ,J»uri. 

2 Journ. hid. Jittg. Chem., 1910, 451. 

:l Jount. A liter. Vhnn.Soc., 1902, 690.^ 

4 Op. Chemical A nalysis of Oils, Fats, and Mars, 


645 ; HoMe, Die Voter- 
, So,:. Chau. hid.. 1899, 239. 

!n«l cl. ]*. 714. 
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the ordinary temperature. A pure oil should yield a colourless or, at 
most, a slightly yellow acid layer; there should be no separation of 
black flocks in the oil, nor should it be coloured brown. If the acid 
remains colourless, or is but slightly coloured, the experiment should 
be repeated at 100° C.; even under these conditions pure oils should 
not turn brown. (In the presence of fatty oils this treatment with 
sulphuric acid would lead to altogether unreliable results.) Attempts 
have been made to convert this test into a quantitative one, in the 
examination of mineral oils, by operating as follows:— 

20 c.c. of the sample are shaken in a graduated stoppered cylinder 
with 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. of petroleum 
ether; the increase in volume of the acid is read off after separation 
into two layers has taken place. Oils of good quality should yield to 
the acid no more than 1-2 to 2-4 c.c., i.e. 6 to 12 per cent. 1 But it must 
be understood that these results lead to rough approximations only, as 
the “ naphthenes,” the characteristic hydrocarbons of the Russian 
petroleum, are soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, Holde 2 showed 
that by treating lubricating oils with a mixture of alcohol and ether 
(.‘1:4) resinous or “soft asphaltic” bodies containing oxygen are 
precipitated, whereas by petroleum ether (300-500 c.c, for 2-5 grins, of 
oil) “ hard asphaltic ” substances are precipitated. Hitherto no 
reliable quantitative method has been worked out. 3 It should be 
pointed out that petroleum ether is incapable of precipitating the total 
amount of “ asphaltic ” bodies. 

A discussion on the difference between natural asphalt uin and the 
asphaltic bodies left after the distillation of petroleum falls outside the 
scope of this work, and the reader must, therefore, be referred to the 
papers mentioned in the footnote. 4 

In the presence of paraffin wax the latter would be precipitated 
together with the “ asphaltic ” substances. Tjecocq 5 6 recommends there¬ 
fore to remove the paraffin first by distillation in a current of steam. 

Formerly the question of determining quantitatively those, im¬ 
purities which are likely to lead to “ gumming ” did not have the 
same importance it has at present, for in the older methods of lubrica¬ 
tion fresh oil continually displaced oil that had passed between the 
lubricated journals, and thus products of oxidation were washed away. 
But since “ rings ” or “ chain lubrication ” lias come into vogue, and 
the number of cases increase daily where the oil remains a long time in 
contact with the material it is intended to protect (as in turbines, 
transformers, etc.), the accumulation of oxidised substances producing 
a sediment in the oil has given added, and in some cases even prominent, 
importance to chemical methods of detecting and determining these 

1 Op. also Kissing, (Jhem. Ze.it., 1905, 1086. 

8 Mifth. Kiiniyl. Mu. Vers. A ns/., 1895, 171; 1902, 253 ; 1903, 57. 

t :l Holde, Die Untersnehuny der Srlrmienn iltel, p. 183 ; 2nd edition, p. 19. Op. also 
Aisinnmnn, ibid., 1895, 282 ; Hinder, Che in. Herne, 1897, 93; Holde and Kickmaun, 
Petroleum, 1907, 1077 ; llolde, Mill. a. d. Kiiniyl. Muterudsprilfunymint , 1909. 

4 Pailler, Jonrn. Ind. Eny. Chen i., 1914 ; Mareusson, Chem. fait., 1914, 813, 822 ; 

Rosenthal, Zells, f. an yen', ('hem., 1914, 242. 

6 />*. ' Soe. Chim. My., 1908 (22), 81. 
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impurities. As satisfactory methods for analytically expressing the 
“ gumming ” property have not yet been -worked out, it must suffice 
here to point out some further attempts that have been made recently 
in this direction. 

Kissling 1 suggests heating 50 gnus, of oil in an oven to 125°-135° C. 
for five days of twelve hours each, and then to transfer (with the aid of 
petroleum ether) the oil, together with any sediment that may have 
formed, to a 500 c.c. flask. After the flask has been made up to tins 
mark with petroleum ether, and has been allowed to stand for twelve 
hours, the insoluble matter is filtered off, washed with petroleum 
ether, dried, and weighed. The amount of insoluble matter, judged to 
be “ asphalt pitch,” was found to range in twenty-one representative 
lubricating oils from 0-014 to .3-114 per cent. (Kissling proposes 
to term {his percentage number “ resinitication number.” *) 

Another quantitative method proposed by Kissling 3 directs to 
determine in 50 grins, of lubricating oil the amount of substance that 
can bo extracted by shaking with 50 c.c. of an alcoholic soda solution 
(made up by mixing 50 grins, of aqueous soda solution, containing 
7-5 per cent NaOlI, with 50 grins, of 99 per cent alcohol) at 80° C. m 
a bottle provided with a long cooling tube. The aqueous solution is 
then withdrawn, shaken out, with petroleum ether to remove any 
emulsified or dissolved oil, 4 and then treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and shaken out, with benzene. The benzene solution is evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue weigh'd. (The percentage so obtained is 
termed by Kissling “ tar number.”) The quantity of tarry substances, 
in ft number of commercial lubricating oils, amounted to from 0-023 to 
1-451 per cent. Loewy 6 determines the tarry matter in vulcan oils 
by shaking 10 c.c. of the oil with 10 c.c. benzene and 3 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After standing for one hour the increase over 3 c.c. is 
read off. According to the Hungarian railway specifications the 
amount of tarry matter in these oils must, not exceed 25 per rent,. 

These proposed methods require further working out, as they 
appear to furnish useful data in judging the extent to which 
lubricating oils have been purified. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that several patents have been taken out for the removal 
of the “ resin-like ” and “ asphaltic ” substances in mineral lubricating 
oils by means of volatile solvents,' 1 and that the specifications ot the 
German railways stipulate that dark-coloured oils, lubricating oils 
(used as axle oils, cylinder oils, etc.), must be completely soluble in 


l ahem. Xml., ]!)(>«, !>:«. <>. also Sehrcilier, Xrit*. f. . .. >*"*• Tl " 

“ Cp. (J/ieni. Rcnie, 1909, 3. 

• » ahem, /.tit., 11107, :!*2H ; 1900, 622. It In,I ,, viscous 

4 The oil so shaken oat contained in nil eases a liltfc ra ■ ; ‘ , , 

almost, resinous, consistence, ami contained us ;«, average* - 1';“ ‘ 

whereas the residue ot,t:iine,l on evaporating the benzene solntem lum.shul ISO l>e, 


cent ot' sulphur only. 

« £*£ rt-nuun patent, 

German patent 185.B9U ; cp. also /«, Is. J. ■ 1 ; w , , d to 

patent 17«,4«S : K„tt,,ilz (ethyl acetate), German ^ent 101g-U 
acetone-, cp. Penlit nu<l Jaguboft, liuhc fitqi. Iht.ss. In i. 

Charitschkoli', Petrolrim, 1907. 99. 
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40 volumes petroleum ether of specific gravity 0-60 to 0-70. It has been 
stated above that petrol ether does not precipitate all “ asphaltic ” 
substances, and experience lias shown that the amount of precipitate 
varies with the quality of the petroleum ether. Instead of rejecting a 
method which leads to capricious results the (somewhat clumsy) device 
has been adopted to define the composition of the petroleum ether to 
be used as follows :—“ The normal benzine ” should be as free as 
possible from unsaturated and from aromatic hydrocarbons, and should 
have a specific gravity of from 0-695 to 0-705, and should boil between 
65-95° C. No more than 5 per cent should boil above 95° C. 

Another impurity which is also precipitated by the alcohol-ether 
mixture is caoutchouc (Para rubber), which is added to lubricating 
oils in order to raise their viscosity. It should, however, bq borne in 
mind that special lubricants, e.g. those intended for greasing steam taps, 
are openly sold as containing caoutchouc (see below). 

Since fatty oils, which exhibit a pronounced tendency to “ gum,” 
are also those which are liable to spontaneous combustion, the behaviour 
of a fatty lubricating oil in this respect may be determined by means of 
(lie “ Cloth Oil Tester ” (see Wool Oils, below). 

Richardson and Ilanson 1 propose to beat a lubricating oil under 
examination to 400° F. in air or steam, in a specially constructed copper 
oven. They then determine the viscosity of the oxidised oil and 
compare it with that of the original. The increase in viscosity is 
stated to serve as a guide in judging the suitability of an oil as regards 
gumming property. 

A practical “ gumming test ” prescribed by the United States Naval 
Department is the following :— 

Using a single wick, one-half pint brass oil cup, and maintaining 
the oil at about 140° F., practically equal quantities of oil must feed 
through tiie, wick in three equal intervals of time of eight hours each. 
At the end of the test tile wick must he clean, and the sides of the oil 
cup bright and clean. 

Loss by Evaporation.—“ Volatility Test.”—In the case of fatty oils 
the point at which evaporation commences to take place almost coincides 
with the temperature at which decomposition occurs, whereas in the 
case of mineral oils, consisting as they do of oils of different boiling 
points, evaporation—and consequently loss to the user of the oil—may 
sot in below the temperature at which the bulk of the mineral oil 
volatilises. 

The method ordinarily adopted to determine the loss by evaporation 
is to heat an accurately weighed quantity on a watch glass for several 
hours and to weigh the residue. Oils intended for the lubrication of 
machinery at normal temperatures would- he kept for a few hours at 
100° C. Cylinder oils are heated in a drying oven or in a suitable oil- 
bath at temperatures varying from 150° to 300° C. The German rail¬ 
ways prescribe for a cylinder oil intended for use with superheated 
steam a maximum loss of 2 per cent after two hours heating at 300° C. 

Archhult 2 recommends as a more reliable method to heat the oil 

1 ./,. ,,SV. Chan, hut., 1905, 315. 2 Ibid., 1896, 326. 
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in a current of air or superheated steam. 05 grm. of the sample is put. 
in a platinum tray, which is placed in a glass tube, and thus introduced 
into a copper tube, in. internal diameter and 2 ft. long. Rouifi the 
copper is coiled a tube, g in. diameter and about, 10 ft. long, one end of 
which enters the wider copper tube and serves to heat; the current of 
air or steam which is passed over the oil. The coiled tube is feed in 
an air-bath and heated by a row of small gas jets to the desired tem¬ 
perature, which is controlled by a thermometer. A measured quantity 
of air is passed over the oil at the rate of 2 litres per minute for exactly 
one hour ; the oil is then withdrawn and weighed. (lood locomotive 
cylinder oils should not lose more than 05 per cent at, a temperature of 
370° V. (188° C.). The examination under this head has gained in 
importance since the engines using superheated steam have been 
introduced. Schreiber 1 uses another type of apparatus, fashioned 
upon the ordinary hot-water oven. 

In the ease of lubricating oils which come into contact with oxidising 
gases at high temperatures (e.g. compressed oils) the determination of 
the “asphaltic” bodies before and after heating will afford useful 
indications as to the suitability of an oil for the given purpose. 

Nicolas 2 patents an apparatus for the determination of the con¬ 
stituents which arc volatile in superheated steam. 

The determination of paraffin wax ((Ionium, Paraffin ) will but, 
rarely be required. Lubricating oils containing too much paraffin 
wax would not prove satisfactory in the “ cold-test,” and would there¬ 
fore be rejected at the, outset. 

Holde examined the processes proposed by Pawlcwski and File- 
monewicz, Zaloziechi , and UStand for the estimation of small quantities 
of paraffin wax. 3 and rejected them as not admitting of general applica¬ 
tion. Holde* recommends the following modus operandi, which is a 
modification of the method originally suggested and worked out by 
Engler and Boehm ): 5 — 

10 to 20 e.e. of oils poor in paraffin wax (such as Russian distilled 
oils, solidifying below -5° (!.), or 5 grins, of oils rich in paraffin wax 
(such as American, Scotch, (lalician, etc,., solidifying at or above 0° (!.), 
are placed at the ordinary temperature in an Erlenmeyer flask of 150 
to 200 c.c. capacity, and so much ol a mixture consisting of equal parts 
of nearly absolute alcohol (1)8*5 per cent) and other is added that a 
clear solution is obtained. The flask is then immersed in a freezing 
mixture at from - 20° to - 21° 0. Whilst the solution is being vigor¬ 
ously agitated, so much of the alcohol-ether mixture is added that the 
drops of oil just disappear, and only crystals or docks of paraffin wax 
are noticeable. The crystals are filtered off at the same low temperature 
on a cooled filter and washed with the alcohol-ether mixture, previously 

' /Ain. /. amjeir. Chi'in., 1910, 99. 

- English patent 21,601, 1909. 

:t Op. Eisenlohr, '/Ah. /. antjm\ Chan., 1S9<, 300. 

‘ Chan. Hemp, 1897, 21. Up. also Tan lie anti Oherlander, h-enoli patent 409,516; 
(lerinan patent 227,3d4. 

5 Diagl. Pol.,/1. Jtnnti; 1886 (262), 468. 
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cooled clown to - 20° to - 21° C., until 5 to 10 c.c. of the filtrate no 
longer give an oily residue. Prolonged washing beyond this point 
leads to loss. The paraffin wax retained on the filter is rinsed into a 
capsule with benzene. The solvent is then evaporated off and the 
residue dried at 105° 0. for 15 minutes. This latter direction must, 
however, be used with due discretion, and prolonged heating in the 
air-bath must be avoided, as otherwise loss may occur; the smell of the 
vapours will afford the necessary guidance. 

The objections raised by Eiseitlohr 1 against this method because 
of its leading to incorrect results in the case of soft paraffin waxes have 
been met by a modification of the original process (Holde and Allen 2 ). 
For a r apid method of estimating the paraffin wax, suitable for works 
practice, (Jharitschkojf 3 recommends a special method. 

“ Deblooming ” Agents.—For the. purpose of artificial dc'blooming, 
nitrobenzene and nitronaphthalene arc most frequently employed. 
Since both are soluble in dimethylsulphate, Valenta suggests this 
reagent as a means of extracting them. 

Nitrobenzene is readily detected by its smell, especially on warming. 
Tt should, however, be noted that nitrobenzene is added frequently as 
a perfume. 4 

For the detection of nilronaphllialeiie in mineral oils, Leonard 5 
proposes the following method, which is based on the reduction of 
nitronaphthalene to naphthvlamine:—A small quantity of the oil is 
gently warmed with zinc-dust and dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
mixture agitated from time to time. The fseeal odour characteristic 
of u-naphthylamme will then be noticed. The acid aqueous liquid is 
drawn off and tested in the following manner :—A portion of the 
liquid is neutralised with ammonia ; on adding ferric chloride a blue 
precipitate is obtained which rapidly becomes purple. The remainder 
of the liquid may lie made alkaline with soda and extracted with ether. 
The latter is then evaporated, and tire residue dissolved in a little alcohol. 
On the addition of a drop of a solution of sodium nitrite, which has been 
acidified with acetic acid, a yellow colour is produced. On adding 
hydrochloric acid the colour is changed to crimson. Schulz 0 states 
that by the following method 0-05 per cent of nitronaphthalene can be 
detected :—10 grins, of oil are, heated to 290-300° 0. with 0-5 grin, of 
colophony. When the temperature has fallen to 80° 0. 4 grms. of a 
10 per cent solution of sulphuric, acid are added, and the mixture shaken. 
The flask is then allowed to settle on the boiling-water bath, the lower 
aqueous layer is drawn off, which on the. addition of a cold saturated 

1 Xcifs. /. iingnr. (!heu i., 1897, 332. 

- Vhcm. Rente, 1898, 112, 131 ; rj>. also Clifford Richardson, ,/onrii. tioc. Ohm. 
hid., 1902, 090. 

3 Ohm. Rcni'c, 1910, 12 ; op. also Uunvitsoh, Ze.its. f. atu/nr. ('hem., 1910, 
1800. 

4 Op. French patent. 365,835 (llaentlein and Kornlohl). The addition of ethereal 
oils, in conjunction with gum benzoin and other gums, to lubricating oils intended for 
internal combustion engines has been claimed by English patent 9202 (1906) ; ep. also 
Herman patent 205,883 (Jj. (L Letter). 

• r ’ Jovnt, Sue. Chem. hid., 1894, 69 ; ep. also Holde, ibid., 1891, 906. 

(i ( Zeit., 1909, 1093. 
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solutiou of potassium dichromate gives a blue precipitate of oxy- 
naphthylamine. 

Many patents have been taken out for the recovery of used lubricat¬ 
ing oils. 


Examination of Greases and Solid Lubricants. 

The greases are conveniently subdivided into 

^ («) Solidified Oils ; 

(/#) Kosin Greases ; Axle 0ceases ; 

(y) Lubricating Greases; Lubricating Pastes. 


(«) Solidified Oils 


French —Unites solidijiees 

The solidified oils contain, as a rule, no water; they consist pre¬ 
ponderantly of mineral lubricating oils (of high specific gravity), which 
have been “solidified ” or “ gelatinised ” by means of soda-,, lime-, or 
aluminium-soap. The manufacture of “ solidified oils ” of tins kind 
is exemplified by Echnbmfa patent: Fatty acids (from wool wax 
or crude wool fat ) are dissolved in paraffin nil, and about halt the amount 
of alkali required for the neutralisation of the free fatty acids is added. 
The mass is then heated so as to drive off the water ami poured into 

moulds whilst still hot. . ,, 

Lime soaps -of fatty acids or rosin acids- frequently enter into the 
composition of solidified oils. Waste fats (“ tankage fats, ep. Chap. 
XVI ) are saponified with a calculated amount of lime or soda in an 
autoclave, and the resulting soap separated from the excess of water 
in a filter press. The soap, which still retains 8-10 per cent of water s 
incorporated with a mineral oil. Kecentlv a patent has been A n out 
for the preparation of solidified oi,s by omuls,lying hydrocarbon o,s 
with glue or other nitrogenous substances,^and the ^^treat¬ 
ment of the product with iron sulphate, bch/uitl t ■ ■ 
dissolved in mineral oil with a concentrated solution of 

Lubricants of this kind possess sufficient consistence to he cut int 
lumps. “ Vaseline bricks ” belong to this class of solidified oils. 

The analysis of these products embraces the, determination of the 
ash, of the amount of unsaponifiable matter and of the, combmed .i tty 
and rosin acids. Each of the constituents named is then further 

examined. 

1 English patent No. 16,541, 189(1; W l»t„„t139,461. 

* Armstrong, hnglwli patent 18,300, 

:l (Jennan patent 274*200. 
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(fi) Rosin Greases—Axle Greases 

French— Graisses a base de resine. German— Wagenfelle, Palenlfelle. 

Eosin greases are essentially solutions of calcium “ rosinatc ” 1 in 
rosin oil. They are prepared by stirring dry slaked lime, freed from 
all gritty particles by careful sieving, into mineral oil, until a homo¬ 
geneous mixture is obtained, and then adding rosin oil containing 
“ rosin acids.” 

The proportions of lime and mineral oil usually taken are 5 and 95 
respectively. Into this mixture (“ stock ”) a distilled rosin oil (“ set ” ; 
German— Ilarzstockol), containing rosin oil acids (see Vol. 1.11,hap. IX.), 
is run, the mass is carefully stirred for a short time and then allowed 
to stand. 2 The rosin oil acids combine with the lime, and the lime soap 
so formed is capable of holding both the mineral oil and the rosin oil in 
a semi-solid emulsion. It depends on the specific gravity of the mineral 
oil as to whether the grease is lighter than water (“ Floating Grease,” 
“ (Jorfe Grease ” ; German— Schwimmfett) or heavier (“ Non-Floating 
Grease ”). 


(y) Lubricating Greases—Lubricating Pastes 

French— Graisses consistantes, Graisses lubrijiantes. German--- Con- 

sistente Fctte, titarrschmieren, Zdhschmieren. Italian— Grasse lubri- 

ficanti. Grasse, consistent). 

Lubricating greases represent essentially semi-solid or solid emul¬ 
sions 3 of fats, fatty oils, mineral oils, rosin oils, 4 with lime-, soda-, or 
zinc-soaps. They also contain a certain amount of water, the maximum 
reaching 35 per cent. 

These lubricants are prepared by dissolving fatty oils and fats or 
fatty acids in mineral oil and boiling with a solution of caustic soda or 
with milk of lime or zinc oxide. For lubrication of hot. bearings which 
do not come into contact with water, a grease prepared from a soda soap 
is almost exclusively employed, whereas those bearings which come into 
contact with water or steam require a grease in which lime soaps pre¬ 
ponderate. 8 The quantity of base taken is insufficient to completely 
saponify the neutral fats. 

If it be desired to have only a small quantity of water in the finished 
product, as is necessary in the case of a grease containing a considerable 

1 Rosiimtr is perhaps tint the correct term, since F. Hclmlz (Chan. Heme, !!H)9, 180) 
lias shown that, by mixing a rosin oil freed from rosin acids with rosin, a good grease 
could not be obtained. 

2 Seifeimeder Zeit., 1910, 1071 ; 1911, 85, 146, 169, 233, 285. 

:! Cp. also lloldc, foils. /. aiu/eu'. Chem., 1908, 2138. 

4 For cheap greases wool grease also is used. The employment of wool wax is 
claimed by German patents 141,465, 144,65/ (Fiuke), and 188,712 (Sieinscn); cp. 
“Emulsified Oils” (below). 

5 I xjiski, tfeift'.nsicdir foil., 1913, 266. 
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(luantity of lime soap, a mixture of dry slaked lime and mineral oil is 
prepared first (as described above, p. 91), and after adding a small 
quantity of water, the fats, or fatty oils, or fatty acids are introduced 
and then partially converted into lime soaps by heating. Solidification 
of the lime-mineral oil “ stock ” may be effected at somewhat lower 
temperatures by introducing rosin oil containing rosin acids. The 
mineral oil may be replaced by anthracene oil. 

Another mode of manufacturing these lubricants consists in simple 
dissolving a finished soda soap in mineral oil, or in mixing together oleic 
acid, mineral oil, and the requisite quantity of a solution of caustic, 
potash or soda. In order to thicken the mixture, aluminium olcalc is 
introduced together with the soda soap. If a lead soap 1 be used the 
so-called galena oils are obtained. 

To these greases are also added inert substances, such as talcum, 
powdered mica, plumbago, 2 or cork, 3 with a view to increasing their 
lubricating power. Therefore the talcum, mica, plumbago, and cork can¬ 
not be looked upon as adulterants. 4 * It, should, however, be understood 
that these substances are not lubricants, but merely exercise an appar¬ 
ently beneficial influence in that they act as abrasive material, helping 
to grind down uneven surfaces, and further in that they fill up minute 
grooves in the hearings. For a comparison of oils with and without 
graphite, the reader must be referred to the original paper by Mabcry.* 

Thomsen 6 differentiates between graphite and of her fora s of carbon 
by means of the specific gravity. Graphite having a specific gravity 
of about 2-2 can be separated from amorphous carbon, which lias a 
specific gravity under 2-0, by means of ethylene bromide, of a specific 
'ravity 2-15. For the detection of graphite in the presence of other 
bums of amorphous carbon, Mumissoa and Mcycrheim 7 propose the 
following method :—1 grin, of the benzol extracted residue is introduced 
in small quantities into 15 grow, of molten caustic potash contained in 
a nickel crucible. The mass is fused for 15 minutes over a flame and 
finally over a blow-pipe. It- is then dissolved in water, and the insoluble 
residue washed by decantation. The insoluble graphite is washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid,and finally in water,dried at 105° (hand weighed. 
These observers state that different forms of graphite yield different- 
amounts of insoluble matter, and therefore their method is only 
approximate. 

Frequently greases of this kind are perfumed with mirbane oil, and 
coloured yellow with aniline dyes or annatto. 

The specification of the London County Council of a light grease for 

1 Lead soaps o! raja- nit {obtained liv snpnliiliaalioii with load oxide), enmisitied with 

water, used to be employed ill tile 'titties and sixties ot the last century as railway 
waggon greases, notably in Germany (ep. Grossiiiaim, lilOh, 4). 

3 Gp, German patent 189,950 (Knowles and Chapman); Gnitrd States patents 
843,42b and Sit,989 ; German patents 191,810, 218,218 (ii. G. Achesou); German patent 
140,882 (W. E. Downs); English patent. 23,022 lit. L. fhilips Siiiitli). 

:l A. Stiewing, German patent 246,582. 

4 Downs (German patent. 149,8ft!) patents the employment ofeastor oil as a landing 
agent for lubricants ot this kind. 

0 Jvi'rti. hid. mid lilt -/. Chad ., 1910. 115. 

* llul., 1911 , 871 . 


7 Chan. I0r«‘, 1911 , 144 . 
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electric cars requires a grease in which the loss, when dried at 200° F., 
shall ( not exceed 5 per cent, and the mineral matter not to exceed 4 per 
cent. The same authority specifies for Stauffer’s lubricant that it should 
not contain more than 2 per cent of free acid as oleic acid, and that 
the loss at 212° F. shall not exceed 3 per cent. 

Special kinds of this class of greases are those known as Stauffer’s 
lubricants, Tovole greases, etc. 

To this class of lubricants belong also railway waggon greases. 
These are generally prepared by melting together tallow and palm oil 
at a temperature of about 100° C., running into the melted fat a solution 
of sodium carbonate, previously heated to the same temperature, and 
stirring the mass until it solidifies. Since palm oil contains a consider¬ 
able amount of free fatty acids, palm oil soap is formed, which holds 
the unsaponified part of the palm oil and the unsaponified tallow in 
solid emulsion. 

The machinery required for the manufacture of lubricating greases 
is of the simplest description. The mixing of the ingredients by hand 
is still frequently resorted to. Simple machinery consists of a revolving 
barrel turned by a handle. In more modern installations, intended 
for large scale manufacture, the ingredients are boiled together in large 
jacketed pans, fitted with stirring gear, so that all the mixing required 
can be done in one, vessel. In the case of more complicated greases the 
preparation of the soap is carried out in a separate vessel, and the 
intermixing of the other ingredients with it is performed in a second 
vessel. In order to prevent hard lumps of lime soap, or even soda soap, 
remaining in the finished grease, the product is run through a finely 
meshed sieve ; in some cases, especially when the grease is very viscous, 
it is passed through a kneading machine (mostly consisting of a pair of 
rollers) which imparts to the finished grease homogeneity and a soft, 
texture and also some lustre. These machines are similar to those 
mentioned under “ Vegetable Butter.” 

An important point is that the lubricating greases should not 
separate, on keeping, into an oily and into a solid substance. 

In the examination of lubricating greases the determination of 
the melting point is frequently of importance. This may be done by 
PoM’s or by Ubbelohde’s method (Chap. V.), or by placing 50 to 100 
grins, in a wide test-tube, such as is used for the titer test determination, 
inserting a thermometer in the. grease, and placing the test-tube in a 
water-bath or a sulphuric acid bath and observing the temperature at 
which the mass is completely melted. In the last case stirring of the 
mass is essential, so as to prevent liquation or exudation of the oils 
or oily substances from the soaps. Naturally the melting point will 
extend over a range of several degrees ; the indications thus obtained 
are, however, sufficiently accurate for most practical purposes, as it 
is merely required to know whether the grease will “ flow ” within 
certain degrees of temperature. Gillett recommends the determination 
of the consistence by means of Legler’s apparatus (Vol. I. p. 302). 
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The compositions of most of these lubricating greases are guarded 
by their manufacturers as valuable secrets. Kach grease requjres, 
therefore, a special method of analysis. The chemical examination 
comprises the determination of the following constituents :—1. Water ; 
2. Fatty acids and (or) rosin acid combined as soap 1 (free fatty acids, 
if any); 3. Unsaponifiable matter; i. Unsaponiiiod fat; 5. Ash. 
Kach of the constituents named under Nos. 2, 3, and 4 must be further 
examined according to the methods detailed in Vol. 1. tihapters V,-X„ 
and on the foregoing pages. 

The lubricant is first dried at 100° C. and the, amount of water is 
thus found, provided volatile hydrocarbons or ethereal oils be absent 
(cp. p. 82). At the same time the anhydrous lubricant, is obtained in 
a proper iorm for subsequent examination. The residue is next ex¬ 
tracted with a suitable volatile solvent, when added mineral matters— 
weighting substances—and practically the total amount of soaps 
remain undissolved, whereas the unsaponifiable matter and the un- 
saponified fat (and free fatty acids, if any) pass into solution. According 
to Marcusson 2 acetone is the best solvent for this purpose, as it dissolves 
less of the soaps than petroleum ether. The undissolved portion is 
examined for soluble (soda) soap by boiling out with water; if in¬ 
soluble soaps be present, recourse must be had to the method described 
under “Metallic Soaps” (see below). The solvent is evaporated off 
from the dissolved portion, and the residue so obtained is boiled with 
alcoholic potash. The unsaponifiable matter is then determined, and 
examined by the methods detailed in Vol. I. Chap. IX. The fatty acids 
and rosin acids liberated from the soap solution may then be further 
examined. The chemical analysis gives, however, no definite informa¬ 
tion as to the lubricating value. 

Hot neck Greases (see under “ Candle Manufacture ”). 

Stuffing Greases (see Chap. XVI.). 

III. Mechanical Tests 

The physical and chemical examinations described above by no 
means exhaust the tests to which a lubricating oil must lie submitted 
in order to arrive at a definite opinion as regards its suitability for a 
given purpose. It may therefore be useful to point out once more 
that the determination of the viscosity does not furnish a complete 
answer as to t.ho lubricating value of a given oil, for a substance may 
be viscous and yet not be a good lubricant, as not having the “ body ” 
or “ oiliness ” (French- -corps, Haul ; German—fi ichlupfrigkcU) which 
shows itself by the “ smoothness ” felt when the oil is rubbed between 
the fingers. On the “ smoothness ” or “ oiliness ” depends the thickness 
of the” oil-film which a lubricant forms when applied to running 
machinery. “ Smoothness ” or “ oiliness ” depends on the nature of 
the oil, and is greatly affected by the pressure, speed of the running 
• Cp. Marcusam, Clm». Rmr, MS, «• * ^i/en,ieder Xdt., 1913, 1117. 
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machinery; and also by the temperature to which the lubricant is 
exposed. 

* It is impossible to ascertain the behaviour of a given oil in these 
respects by means of the physical and chemical examinations described 
above. Hence they must be supplemented by mechanical tests. 

Railway Companies aud other large consumers of lubricants test 
the lubricating power of these by means of specially designed apparatus, 
“ oil-testing machines,” simulating as nearly as possible the conditions 
obtaining in practice. 

A considerable number of mechanical oil-testing machines have 
been described and patented. Since this subject necessarily fails out¬ 
side the scope of this work, the reader is referred to the sources given 
ill the footnote. 1 It should, however, be noted that opinions arrived 
at on the strength of tests carried out by means of oil-testing machines 
are not always confirmed by practice. For although the best oil¬ 
testing machines, if attended to properly, furnish comparable results, 
these do not depend solely on the properties of the lubricant, but to a 
considerable extent also on the material of the bearings and on the 
condition of the latter. Moreover, a great deal depends on the manner 
in which a lubricating oil is applied. At present, when “ pressure ” 
lubrication is substituted for “ drip ” lubrication, the construction of 
the bearings is entirely different from that used in testing machines. 

An apparatus for testing the behaviour of lubricating oils in the 
presence of steam or hot gases has been patented by the Ohrerke Stern- 
Soimeborn A.G .* 


V.—WOOL OILS—CLOTH OILS 3 

French —Huiles <Feusimage. German— Wollsjiickble, Wollsehmalzole., 
Wolliile. Italian—OK da Jilatum. 

Under the trade term “ wool oils ” or “ cloth oils ” are comprised 
all those oils that are used by woollen manufacturers for lubricating 

1 B. Tower, />ne. hist. Merit. Kn S ., 1883-11<',U ; C. .1. II. Wxmllmqr, Mm.vimunils 
of the l'riclim of Lubricating Oils , New York, 1885 ; Redwood, Journ . Soc. Oh cm. /ml., 
1886, 121 ; Carpenter-Leask, Soups and Candles, pp. 258-818; Thorpe's Dictionary of 
Applied, Chemistry, vol, ii. p. 471 ; Thurston, Treatise on Friction, and Lubrication, 
pp. 24.8-268 ; B. Redwood, Petroleum, p. 684 ; Goodman, /trend. Researches in Frie.ti.ou ; 
1‘roc. Inst. Ciril Engineers, vol. 85 ; Petrol!’, Neuc Theorie t/er lleibumj, Hamburg, 
1887; Archbutt and Peeley, Lubrication and Lubricants, p. 811); liolde, Die Cuter- 
suehunf! der Schnuermittel, p. 224; Weiss, Diugl. Polyt. Journ., 181)8 (809), 76; II. 
V. Blake, English patent 25,492, 1902 ; K. Wilkens, English patent 20,998, 1902 ; 
English patent 15,897, 1902 (Detlmar’s Oil -'resting Apparatus ; c]>. Chan. Zed., 1906, 
155, 806) ; Kirsch, Mitt. d. K. K. Tech nolog. Oewcrhe.-Museums, 1906, xvi. No. 1 ; 
Mabery and Mathews, Journ. Amer. (them. Sac., 1908, 992; W. bees, T. W. Lees ami 
A. Lees, English patent 27.086,1906 ; Grossmann, Die Sehmiermittel, Wiesbaden, 1909 ; 
H. Benjamin, cp. Sibley, Journ. Amer. Soc. Mech. ding., 1909, 1099; Alexander, The 
Engineer , 1909, 291 ; Kapil', German patent 209,899 ; Conradson, Journ. hid. Eng. 
Chem., 1910, 171 ; Drosten, German patent 275,225 ; Schmitz, Zeds./, on gen:. Chem., 
1914, 468. 

- English patent 7616 and 7617, 1911 ; German patent 232, 238 ; French patent 
413,996. 

:l Cp. Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc. Dyers and. Colourists, 1896, 60 ; Journ. Soc. Chem 
Ind 1896, 459. 
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the wool before spinning, or for oiling the rags before grinding and 
pulling. 

The best wool oils consist of pure fatty oils, such as olive oil,lard 
oil, neat's foot oil. Besides these, oleic acid (“ saponification oleine ’’ 
or “ saponified oleine,” “ distillation oleine ” or “ distilled oleine,” see 
below) is used largely as a cheaper kind of wool oil. It commends 
itself also for the reason that it is easily removable in the scouring 
process; still, it should not be used for the finest goods, as the action 
of the fatty acid on the metal of tire scribblers is apt to cause defects 
in tin! woven goods. 1 The tendency to produce cheap wool oils, especi¬ 
ally those for use with the lowest textile goods, has led to the employ¬ 
ment. of “ distilled grease oleine ” (see Chap. XVI.), and even ** waste 
oils,” such as “ black recovered oil,” “ seek oil,” and “ brown grease 
oil” (cp. “Waste Fats,” Chap. XVI.). The last-named oils contain 
considerable amounts of uusaponiliable matter. Besides these oils 
there are found in commerce large quantities of “ manufactured oils,” 
representing blends of the above-named wool oils, as also blends con¬ 
taining mineral oils. The principles upon which the valuation of wool 
oils should be based are the following : 

(1) Wool oils should be easily remnmhle. in the seourini / process. 
They should therefore be free from drying and semi-drying oils or their 
fatty acids, as also from rosin acids and rosin oils, since all these sub¬ 
stances offer great resistance to removal in the scouring process, become 
sticky, leave an unpleasant odour on the fabric, and cause stains in the 
finished cloth. For the best goods even small quantities of hydro¬ 
carbons in the oils are objectionable, as, in addition to other dis¬ 
advantages, they cause faults in the dyeing of the finished cloth. I he 
determination of the ash is also of importance, since the deposition of 
■ tie insoluble salts of iron and lime with fatty acids on the fabric hinders 
the bleaching. 2 

Although mineral oils readily form emulsions with soap solutions, 
practical experience shows that they are not so easily removable as 
their behaviour with soap solutions might lend to anticipate, and that 
they actually militate against the obtaining of properly bleached goods. 
Therefore, for best, goods wholly saponifiable wool oils only should be 
used. The low-class wool oils containing large proportions of hydro¬ 
carbons can only be removed by the employment of strongly alkaline 
soaps. 3 

(2) Wool oils should iletielop as little heat as possible both in the 
stored raw material and during the working of the oiled material. 
Drying and even semi-dryiny oils easily give rise to a development of 

1 Uidmili'ic” tici>l (caster nil fatty ariil) lias .also Wen recommended as a wool oil 
(Crosfieltl ami .Mnekel, English patent Will, 1801). The advantage claimed over oleic- 
acid is that }lie castor oil acids do not solidify so readily as does ’ lie ioriner at low 
tempeiaiiires. 

» Eton,m. 11112, lie ; cp. also Solieurer, toll. tmr. hot. ,/,■ 

Mtillo.nsr , 1(110, o IS; 

* Lip. 1 lewknwilsch, ./cant. ,W. lire* 1 rish, 1891. March; Jnure. tie. 
fjk-m. hot., 18SM, 258 ; Jeers, o'er. Duets end t'oloueifls, 1888, 80 ; Jaere. See. Mine, 
hot., 1806, 159; Spciinrath and Wnltlier, .toono ,S or. Cto-m. hot., 1805, -362, tdrieli, 
SeifeeeMre /.hi.. 1003, 688. 

VOL. Ill 
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heat sufficient to cause spontaneous combustion or to produce heat in 
the scribbling and carding process. 

t3) The liability of oils to favour the spreading of fire should be as 
small as possible. Since the Fire Insurance Offices put great strictures 
on the users of wool oils, and assess the insurance premiums according 
to the quality of the oils employed, it may be found useful to quote the 
order in which the oils are arranged in the schedules of the Fire Insurance 
Companies in this country 

A. Free from any extra charge are. —Olive (Gallipoli) oil, lard oil, 
oleine (“ saponified ” or “ distilled ”) not containing more than 10 per 
cent of unsaponifiable matter, fish oil, or a manufactured oil (“ purified 
bv distillation or saponification,” whatever this may mean) containing 
not more than 30 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, 1 anc] having a 
flash point not under 340° F. (167-8° C.). 

B. A higher rate (5 shillings extra) is charged for— Manufactured 
oils containing more than 30 per cent, but not more than 50 per cent, 
of unsaponifiable matter. 

0. A still higher rale (7.1 shillings extra) is charged for —Black 
(recovered) nil (Chap. XVI.), not prepared or purified by saponification 
or distillation, or any other oil not included in A or I), or any composi¬ 
tion containing them or any of them and not containing more than 
50 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. 

D. The highest rate (21 shillings) is charged for- Manufactured oils 
containing more than 50 per cent of unsaponifiable matter, or any 
mineral oil, oil of pine, linseed oil, rape oil, cotton seed oil, or any other 
seed oil. 

Neat’s foot oil and tallow oil are not mentioned in these schedules, 
although they are very useful wool oils and quite harmless, whereas, 
curiously enough, fish oil, which is a very dangerous oil (since cotton 
rags oiled with fish oil will ignite spontaneously), is permitted free of 
extra charge. True, cotton seed oil, which is equally dangerous, is 
rightly placed amongst the oils charged at the highest rate, but it is 
unintelligible why “ oil of pine ” is classed amongst wool oils (cp. also 
table, p. 104). 

Mineral oils in themselves are not ligble to spontaneous combustion ; 
experience shows, however, that once a fire has broken out, they assist 
the rapid spreading of it. For this reason strictures are laid on the use 
of oils containing high proportions of mineral oils. 

Therefore the determination of the unsaponifiable matter and of 
the flash point is of the greatest importance in the analysis of wool 
oils. 

The examination of wool oils comprises the test for purity, including 
tho determination of the unsaponifiable matter. Some analysts 
ascertain the saponifiable matter only, i.e. the sum of the neutral 
fat and fatty acids, by boiling the sample with alcoholic potash 
(Chap. VI.), and calculating the amount of potassium hydrate (KOH) 
used to oleic acid, thus obtaining the “ unsaponifiable matter ” by 

1 The Austrian Fire insurance Companies allow only l. r » per cent of unsaponifiable 
matter. 
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difference. 1 This method must be rejected as leading to erroneous 
results in many cases; the unsaponifiable matter should'be determined 
direct by extraction with a solvent (Vol. I. Chap. IX.). 2 
tt Another error committed by some analysts is to return the 
“ unsaponifiable matter ” as mineral oil, a misnomer which may lead 
to considerable loss to the user o£ the oil. The unsaponifiable matter 
should only be returned as mineral oil, when the detailed examination 
warrants such a statement. Even if the unsaponifiable matter be 
liquid or fluorescent (cp. Chap. XVI., “ Distilled Grease. ”), it must not 
be judged to consist of mineral oils, as the hydrocarbons formed by 
destructive distillation of wool fat. 1 have the same appearance. In 
case wool fat hydrocarbons be present, they will show the isocholcuterol 
reaction (fchap. III.). It should be noted that since the Fire Insurance 
Offices fix their rates according to the amount of unsaponifiable matter, 
min is now added fraudulently. This is detected and determined in 
tilt! saponifiable part (i.e. soap solution) as described in Vol. I. Chap. X. 

The liability of an oil to “ gum ” after exposure on the fibre may be 
approximately determined according to Gill and Sliippo 3 by observing 
the increase in viscosity after heating the oil exposed in a thin layer 
to a current of air. 

The determination of the flash point is carried out as described, 
p. 71. The flash point of a wool oil should not bo below 170 ° (!. (!M0° F.). 

A rapid method of determining the relative liability of wool oils to 
spontaneous combustion is afforded by using Mackey's e * Cloth Oil 
Tester.” 

This apparatus (Fig. 7) consists essentially of a cylindrical metal 
water-bath, provided with a lid having a. nozzle for inserting a ther¬ 
mometer, and fitted with two tubes A. and B for air currents whic.lt 
pass through the cylinder in the directions of the arrows. Inside the 
apparatus is placed a cylinder 0 of wire gauze, containing a ball of 
cotton wool oiled with the sample under examination. To perform 
the test weigh out M grms. of the sample into a shallow dish containing 
7 grms. of clean cotton wool. Tease out carefully the cotton wool by 
hand, so that the oil is thoroughly distributed throughout the mass. 
This teasing and incorporation of the oil with flic, cotton must be done 
with the greatest care, as the success of the experiment depends on 
the even distribution of the oil. Transfer the oiled cotton wool to the 
cylindrical cage C, holding the thermometer in its place, whilst the 
cotton wool is being packed around it. Bring the water in the jacket 
to vigorous boiling, place the cage in the air-bath, slip the lid down 
over the stem of the thermometer, and fix it in its place 4 by means of 

1 Cp. Lcwkowilscti, Jut/tu. See. Oltoit. 1ml. , 1892, 142. Tire iriijtdrlance (if this 
question with regard to insurance risk lias been clearly stated in a paper by Mackey 
read before the Insurance Institute of Yorkshire. (!p. The Textile Manufacturer, 
1894, 18. 

2 The determination of free fatty acids is of minor importance. Cp. however 
Richardson anti .Jade, Joitni. Hoc. (them, hut., 190f>, 65M. 

Jcum. lad. Kaj. (them., 1911, 72. 

4 The thermometer provided with the apparatus bears a red mark on the stem ; it 
should be so fixed that the red mark is just visible. The apparatus is supplied by 
Reynolds and Branson, Leeds. 
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the clamp D. Keep the water in the bath boiling, and note the tem¬ 
perature after the lapse of one hour. Care must be taken that no 
moisture enters the air-bath. 

If the thermometer registers over 100° 0. at the end of the first hour, 
the oil under examination must, be considered as dangerous. In the 



case of very dangerous oils the temperature will run up to 200° C. 
within one. hour and a half. Should the temperature rise very rapidly 
above 15(1° (!., it is best to withdraw the thermometer, as the oiled 
cotton wool may ignite. 

The following table contains the results of a number of experiments 
carried out by Mackey : 1 


1 Jouri). Soc. Chan, hid., 1890, 90. Similar Out wry rough experiments were made 
before hint by Oellatly (1X74) to te.st the liability to spontaneous combustion of 
lubricating oils. Cp. also Kissling, Juitni. Sue. Cheat, hid ., 1895, 479. 


[Table 
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No. 

Substance. 

Tempera¬ 
ture in 

1 hr. 

Tempera¬ 
ture in 

1 hr. 16 m 

Tempera¬ 
ture in 
l hr. 80 m 

Tempera¬ 
ture in 

2 hrs. 

Maximum. 

1 

Cotton seed oil 1 . 

125-267 

°<J. =°K. 
242 = 4U8 

C. =T. 

"C. - T. 

T. 11. 51. 
212 = 468 1 1 

- 

II »» . 


242 = 468 

282 = 540 



4 


124=255 

212-414 
210- 410 

225 = 437 


225 = 437 I 30 

6 

ii ii ...... 

116 = 241 

192-378 

200 = 392 




DM . 

118 = 241 

191=371) 

202- 396 



7 

,,M . 

117 = 243 

190=374 

194 = 381 



8 

Olive oil fatty acids. 

112 = 234 


204=899 


211=412 1 45 

9 

114=237 

177 = 351 


11 

White Australian Oleino .... 

105 = 221 
102--210 

165 329 
135- 275 



293=559 1 55 
226 v439 1 45 
280 = 446 1 45 

12 

103=217 

115 = 239 



13 

Olivo oil (containing 1% free fatty acids) . 

98=208 

102-216 

104 = 219 


14 

15 

Oleine. 

97% Oleine « . .. 

98=208 
98 = 208 

101-214 

100=212 

102=216 

102=216 


110 = 230 2 8 

16 

18 

19 

Belgian Oleino. 

Olive oil (neutral). 

Cotton soed’oil. 

98=208 
98 = 208 
97 = 207 
97=207 

99-210 

100=212 

100=212 

100=212 
101 214 
101-214 
101 214 


178 = 343 3 16 
235 = 455 5 15 
228- 442 4 30 

20 

139 = 282 





81 

Olivo oil .... 

99 = 210 

101-214 

102=210 

103 = 217 


22 

Mixture of 50% of No. 20 and 50% ot No. 21 . 

102 = 210 

117 = 243 


. .. 


23 


99=210 

105=221 

112 = 231 



\1 

„ 10 „ „ 90 

99 = 210 

102=216 

105 = 221 

127-261 | 

200- 392 2 9 


The method described being a comparative one, 2 the directions given 
must he strictly followed. It will be found useful, before examining 
a sample, to test pure olive and cotton seed oils as representatives of a 
safe oil and a danger ous oil respectively. 

The author has worked, very extensively with this “ (doth Oil 
Tester,” and can recommend it as being a very useful instrument. 
Less simple is the apparatus described by Richards. 3 This consists of 
an outer shell formed by a 6-inch wroughf-iron tube, closed at each end 
by a removable disc of wood. Into this tube is inserted an inner 4-inch 
tube of sheet-iron, with an overlapping metal cover at each end. Thus 
there is left an air space of 1 inch round the inner' tube and of 3 inches 
at each end. The apparatus is placed on a tripod and heated by a 
Bunsen burner. Three thermometers, which are inserted into the 
inner shell through the outer one, allow the temperature to her read oil. 

To test an oil, 50 grins, are evenly distributed over 50 gnus, of 
cotton wasto ; the waste is carefully pushed into one mid of the inner 
tube, and a thermometer inserted into the middle of the ball. A second 
ball of unoiled waste is placed similarly at the oilier end of the tube. 
On heating, tire thermometer inserted into the blank waste should not 
rise above 100°-101° C.; this can Ire easily controlled by the r eading 
of the middle thermometer. The latter should be kept at, about 125° 0. 
Tiro results obtained with this apparatus are stated to have been useful 
for ascertaining the cause of fires and for gauging the degree of safety 
of oils. Furthermore, the percentage of fatty oil which may be safely 

1 Linseed oil and also maize oil would, of course, “(ire ’’ much sooner. 

3 In order to obtain more uniform results, Archbutt (Joitni. Sue. Oh mi. hut., 1899, 
317) recommends the passing of a regulated current of air, two litres per minute, through 
the apparatus (Fig. 08) down the tube 13. 

J Journ. Sue. ( ’item, hut., 1892, 547. The apparatus is also known as Ordw«n's \ 
cp. also Dennstedt, Bcrichte, 1911, 20. 
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mixed with mineral oil was thus determined. The experiments showed 
that neat’s foot oil and best lard oil may be mixed with mineral oil to 
the extent of 50-80 per cent of the latter, while in the case of cotton seed 
oil the limit of safety was reached at 25 per cent. 

Gill 1 * proposed a modified Ordwny 3 4 apparatus by using a 4-inch 
jacketed tube. The jacket is filled with water and heated by a flame 
until 15 lbs. pressure is marked, so that the blank waste attains a 
temperature of 100° C. The cotton waste is confined in wire gauze 
cages, and after the temperature has reached 125° C. a blast of air at 
a pressure of 7 lbs. is blown through the apparatus at the late of 0-4 
cubic feet per minute. The results obtained by the three apparatus 
arc shown in the following table :— 


Comparison of the Various Apparatus for the Spontaneous Combustion 
Test of Oils 



Mackey Apparatus. 

Orihray Apparatus. 

Gill’s Apparatus. 

Oil 







Temp. 

Time. 

Temp. 

Time. 

Temp. 

Time. 

Olive, containing 5’3 

•c. 

Mins. 

•c. 

Mins. 

° 0 . 

Mins. 

per cent of free fatty 
acid; iodine value 85 '4 

234 3 

130 

222 

180 

186 

205 


230 

130 

150 

300 

196 

190 






221 

260 

Lard, containing trace 







of free tatty acid ; of 
iodine value 75*2 

234 3 

80 

200 

150 

192 

185 


234 

75 

215 

290 

197 

230 






220 

220 

Oleine 

Oleic acid of iodine 

... 


178* 

165 

195 

360 

value 60’5 

113 

150 

178 

120 




158 

188 

275 

190 



Cotton seed, practically 







neutral; iodine value 
108*9 

234 : * 

70 

186 

135 

200 

225 


234 s 

76 

200 

280 

198 

265 

Linseed, practically 







neutral; iodine value 
168-1 

234 

65 

160 

120 

201 

165 


234 

75 

218 

240 

192 

130 

25° Paraffin; iodine 







value 16-2 

97 

135 


... 

102 

2S0 


1 Journ. Soc. (Him. hid., 1907, 185. 

- Ibid., 1892, 517. The apparatus is also described as Richards'. 

3 This was as high as the thermometer furnished with the apparatus would indicate ; 
other temperatures represent the maximum temperature attained. 

4 Not the same sample as the others. Other figures were: 200° in 150 minutes, 
174° in 180 minutes, 201" in 195 minutes. 
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It will be seen that Mackey's apparatus gives the most concordant 
results in the shortest time. 

In the following table arc collated a lew analyses of some distilled 
oleines from “ recovered grease,” which are used as wool oils 


Wool Oils—Distilled Oleines from Recovered Urease* 


Flash Point. 

Specific 
Gravity at 
1.0-5“ 

Free Fatty 
Acids. 

Unsa pon ilia We. 

Neutral Wax. 

Observer. 

•V. 

0-8894 

Per cent. 

77*2- 

Per cent. 

26-8 

Per cent. 

Allen 


0-9083 

35 Xi- 

35-9 

11-6 

Lowkowitsch 



54 -9 3 

34-5 

ll-as 4 

838 

0-9031 

55-02 

34-66 


Hurst 

342 

0-8980 

56-26 

29-46 



322 

0-9050 

53-65 

16-32 


H 


0-9000 

59-83 

88-92 




0-9091 

64-42 

9-95 



415 

0-911 


41-7 

... 

Hess 


0-9060 

■11 -5 > 

57 -7 « 

... 

Mareusson 7 


at 15" 






A few analyses, due to Mackey, of low-class wool oils arc collated 
in the following table : 


Description. 

Flash 

Point. 

Moisture. 

Uusaponi- 

lialilo. 

Brown oleine, compound oil of English distilled 

■ F. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

and foreign oils. 

396 

0-77 

12-95 

Brown foreign oleine, Belgian .... 
Brown “oleine cloth oil,” “ manufactured” 
“Black oil,” recovered after using foreign and 
English distilled oleines (flannel district, Ban- 

354 

U "7 5 

18-69 

349 

0-04 

25-58 

cash ire).. 

“ Brown grease,” recovered after using Gallipoli 

367 

1-27 

29-65 

oil. 

Distilled oleine from brown grease and once 

419 

1-07 

29-77 

recovered olive oil. 

“Black oil,” recovered after using oleine and better 
class “cloth oils” (half “seek,” 8 halt waste) 

342 

0-77 

37-19 

369 

Vll 

38*50 

Brown oleine, distilled from brown grease 
“ Black oil,” recovered after using recovered end 

338 

0-69 

52'35 

low cloth oils (from waste) .... 
“Brown pulling oil” (for rags), brown grease 

331 

0-67 

67 -80 

and hydrocarbons . . .. 

374 

0'74 

7 8 ’25 


A more complete series of analyses of some commercial wool oils 
carried out by the author is given in tire following table . _ 


'* Cp. Vol. 1. Chap. XI. m»I Y„l. III. ciiap. XVI. 3 Calculate, 1 an oleic acR 

3 Mean molecular weight 286. • . 

* Consistin', of 7 -02 per cent of fatty art,Is and f 26 per cent of comlunut aLol.ol.. 

5 Iodine value 85*2. mean molecular weight 27*5. , ,. 

« Consisting of 52*7 per cent of hydrocarbons and .> per cent of ah.oh )B. 

7 Mitt. Kiinigl. Vers., .Install , Berlin, 1903, 48. 

H Cp. Chap. XVI. “Seek Oil.” 
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“ Emulsion It uni Oils. Those are largely used* on the Continent, 
and also in this country in the manufacture of worsted goods, the chief 
advantage claimed for them consisting in that they are readily renfovcd 
from the fibre. They are prepared by thoroughly intermixing neutral 
oils and oleic acid with aqueous ammonia or an aqueous solution of 
sodium carbonate. Practically, t hey consist, therefore, of an emulsion 
of oil and soap solution (up. “Emulsified Oils’’). In some cases 
mixtures of sulphonated castor oil and oleic acid are used, neutralised 
with alkali. 

Since many emulsion oils of this class part with the neutral oil on 
slight dilution with water, some manufacturers add gum or gelatin-like 
substances. These are detected by adding strong alcohol, which 
precipitates them. Also decoctions of carragheen moss, “ algiuic ” 
acid, and other “emulsifiers” (see " Emulsified Oils”) have been 
proposed for the same purpose. (Toxtose and Sentose.) The following 
table (p. 106 ) contains the analyses of several “ emulsion wool oils ” 


[Table 
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Glycerin 
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RMULSIl'IEI) OILS AND FATS 

With a view to producing emulsion wool oils which remain dear 
even on being strongly diluted with water, use is made of the property 
of dilute castor oil Soap and sulplioiiated castor oil solutions (see p.»l |(i) 
of holding neutral oils in solution. Hence a number of preparations 
are m the market which consist either of castor oil soap containing 
unsaponified castor oil 1 or oleine 2 or anlphonated castor oil, 3 completely 
or partly neutralised with ammonia and (or) a fixed alkali 1 (cp. 

Turkey-red Oils, below). For emulsion oils prepared from castor 
oil soap and carbon tetrachloride and other chlorinated hydrocarbons 
(V°I. P* ^2) see. textile Soaps,” below ; for emulsion oils from 
soap solutions and wool fat cp. Hutchinson, English patent 15,2*11, UKK). 

Whereas no serious objection may be raised against the preparations 
mentioned in the last, lines, emulsion woo! oils prepared from sulphonated 
cotton seed oil 5 or other semi-drying or drying oils, or even from 
sulphonated oleic, acid (see “ Turkey-red Oils ”), cannot, lie considered 
suitable for oiling wool. Emulsion wool oils containing a considerable 
amount of rosin acids or rosin oil have also been patented. These 
preparations fall under the strictures mentioned p. 97, and need not. 
therefore, be considered here. With regard to emulsion oils containing 
mineral oils, see the following section, 6 “ Emulsified Oils and Fats.” 


VL—EMULSIFIED OILS AND FATS 

French — Huiles at Qrai$m rmuhionnees. Herman- -Emuh/krte 
Ole und Felte. 

Under this heading is comprised a group of widely diiferent com¬ 
mercial preparations which fall only to some extent under section A of 
this chapter. Indeed, they include products which are dealt with as 
manufactured products under the sections li and 0. Of necessity, some 
of the preparations to be mentioned have already been described in the 
preceding sections of this chapter under the heading of “ Solidified 
Greases ” and “ Emulsion Wool Oils ”). It appears convenient to 
review all these products in this section, and to refer the reader to the 
subsequent sections of this chapter with regard to those constituents 
which nmst bo considered later on more fully. 

The characteristic feature common to alt true, i.e, permanent, 
emulsions prepared from oils anil fats is, that they contain notable 
amounts of water. 7 Mere, mechanical intermixing of refined oils and 
fats with water will not produce emulsions, however intimate the contact 

1 Cp. English patent 72111, 1905 (Riep and Bauer). 

3 English patent 7-191, 1901 (Sella). 

3 German patents 113,433, 126,541, 159,220, 169,930 (Stockhausen). 

4 English patent 23,768, 1906 (Common and The Hull Oil Manufacturing Company). 

5 English patent 24,135, 1906 (Ermeu). 

6 Cp. also English patent 13,580, 1905 (Fell; from E. Korndoerfer). 

7 Here it is intended to deal with true emulsions only ; in a wider seuse. ointments 
ami salves made up from oils and fats may also he termed “solid emulsions, but they 
fall outside the scope of this work. With regard to coil liver oil emulsion, cp. p. 59. 
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of the fatty substances and the water may he made. After the mass 
has been allowed to rest a short time, separation into two layers will 
talce'place. The oils and fats separating on the top retain only traces 
of water, and they do not exhibit the characteristic properties of an 
emulsion. 

Apparatus for the production of emulsions has been patented by 
Schroder 1 and also by Sheans? 

In order to produce an emulsion, it is essential to introduce into the 
mixture of oils (and fats) and water a foreign substance, however small 
its quantity be. Such substances act as emulsifying agents, and arc 
therefore termed " emulsifiers.” The important part which emulsifica¬ 
tion plays in the practice of the oil and fat industries lias been pointed 
out in Vol. I. Chap. 11. of this work. Further theoretical 3 4 considera¬ 
tions on the nature of emulsions fall outside the scope of this work, as 
only the practical aspect of the question with regard to oils, fats (and 
waxes) can be dealt, with here. It must therefore suffice to enumerate 
the several emulsifying substances that are used in practice, and in 
connection therewith to point to those commercial products which fall 
under this heading. 

One of the best emulsifiers for oils and fats is milk: 1 * In the manu¬ 
facture of margarine extensive use is made of milk, its employment in 
this industry having been naturally suggested by the mode of occurrence 
of butter fat, its prototype. (Therefore butter and margarine are 
nothing else than emulsified fats.) Another important emulsifier 
mentioned incidentally in the preceding pages is represented by soap 
solutions, which constitute, as it were, the, binding agent in f lie “solidified 
oils ” and “ solid lubricants ” described above. 

Whereas in the last two cases the soap, being used in a concentrated 
solution, may appear to merely act mechanically, the true emulsifying 
property of soap solutions becomes more apparent, in the “ emulsion 
wool oils ” (see p. 105), and is especially demonstrated by the action of 
soap when being used as a washing and scouring agent. 

The addition of decoctions of carragheen moss, 5 of gelatine, glue, etc., 
assists the emulsifying action of soap as such, by introducing another 
colloid into the mixture, whereby the coalescence of the oily globules 
is prevented still more effectively. 

The property of soaps (soaps of fatty acids, as also soap3 of rosin 

1 German patent 204,001 ; Risberg, German patent 222,529; M c C. Lewis, Xrit.s.f. 
dim. u. Jin/, d. Knlloidc, ] 900, 211. 

- English patent 12,700, 1900. 

Cp. Pickering, Trims. Chan. >Snr., 1907, 2001 ; Lewkowitsch (in discussion of this 
paper), Proceedings Chan, tin'., 1907, 250. .1. Duclanx, don at. Chim. pit}/*., 1909 
(vii.), 405 ; ('. K. Marshall, Phnrm. Journ., 1909 (28) 257 ; Spring, Pee. Trav. I 1 him. den 
Poys-Pms, 1909, 12 ; Dounan and Potts, Xeits. /. Kolhdde, 1910, 209 ; Robertson, 
Xeits. Chum. hid. Ku/loide , 1910, 7 ; Ostwnld, lin'd., 1910, vi. 108 ; llatscliek, ibid., 
1910, 34, 81, and 801 ; 1911, 97, 159, 256 ; Lewis, ibid., 1909, 211 ; Bancroft, .hum. 
Phys. Chan., 16, 177 ; Member and Maury, Collegium, 1910, 277 and 285; Bingham 
and White, Journ, Amer. Chan. »S ’or., 1911, 1257 ; Ellis, Xeits. /’. Physiol, diem., 1911, 
321 ; 1912, 321. 

4 For machinery see above, “ Margarine,” p. 28. 

r ’ The addition of formalin to such decoctions is patented by the Arabol Mann factor¬ 
ing Co., French patent 404,059 ; English patent 14,119,1909 ; German patent 231,449. 
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emulsified oils and fats 

acids) of emulsifying not only fatty oils and fats., but also mineral oils 
and mixtures of the substances named, is extensively employed in 
the preparation of the “ lubricating greases ” detailed above. Notable 
in this respect is the emulsifying power of lime and zinc soaps. 

The property of oils and fats of becoming emulsified by the art ion 
of alkalis must ho ascribed to the production of soaps by their aid 
Their formation may be due either to the neutralisation of small amounts 
of free fatty acids, always present, to some extent m commercial oils 
and fats (in which case alkaline carbonates snflicc to produce a thorough 
emulsion ; rp. “ Tournant Oil,” Yol. II. p. 310), or (and) to the saponi¬ 
fication of the oils and fats in the presence, of caustic alkali thus leadiim 
to local formation of soap, which envelops as vet unattached glycerides" 
and by bringing thereby free caustic alkali into more intimate contact 
with glycerides, produces slight hydrolysis, and subse'|uent neutralisa¬ 
tion of the face fatty acids formed. 1 

The emulsified oils and fats belonging to this class occur very 
frequently in practice. They are prepared by dissolving the desired 
quantity of oils in potash-, or so da-, or atinnon fa-soaps (made from fatty 
acids), or in soaps of sulphurised fatty acids, or rosin acids. 

Of late the tendency to produce fluids retaining in solution mineral 
oils, as also tar oils (especially phenols), even after a considerable 
amount of water has been added, has; led to a considerable extension 
of this branch of the oil and fat industry. (Naturally the dilution with 
water must not be carried too far, for when t lie point of physical stability 
of the homogeneous solution is disturbed the addition of water will 
throw the oils out of the solution.) Lubricating oils belonging to this 
group, as also those wool oils which contain mineral oil or rosin oil, etc., 
have been described already. Further examples are (he lubricants 
used in cut ting and boring steel and iron. At first aqueous soaji solutions 
were used, much as soap solutions were frequently used as a lubricant 
(and are still being used in the case of new machinery, the hearings of 
which are not yet running true). Those were found to possess the 
drawback, not only of causing rusting, but. also of lacking sufficient 
“ body ” : therefore recourse was had to emulsification with mineral 
oils. 2 To this class belong also the dust-laying oils , 3 which consist 
chiefly of dilute soap solutions holding mineral or tar oils in emulsion 
(“ westrumite,” “ standutin,” “ antistotf,” and “kiton”), 4 and also 
those fluid emulsions which are used as disinfectants. The. latter are 
mainly potash soap solutions by which cresylic acids (also carbolic acid) 
and neutral tar oils have been emulsified ; they permit of moderate or 
even considerable dilution with water before the emulsified oils will 

1 Chan. Full., Westcwl, UniteU Stales patent 1,012,915; J. II. Smith, French 
patent 440,570 ; [Vtnill, French patent 452,051. 

3 Chinn. Fuk, Westewl, English patent 0825, 1013. 

:l Cp. (ientnn patent 158,244. Cp. 11. Heise, Arti. it. J. K. Ilttch.njmnullinl.-mnli-, 
1909, xxx. 93 ; Walltonm, English patents *8,178, 1910 ; 2:1,168, 1911 ; (iermun 
patent 218,031 ; Calvert, Asclierslehen ami .Irroc. (Inman patent 251,20:1 ; Knlhverkc, 
A seller,slebeu, English palent 3515, 1911 ; Krairli patent 425,8381 Kasuliig, /ills./, 
aru/ew. Chtm., 11110, 973 ; Kvipke, Herman patent 230.251 ; Clesser, Herman patent 
235,593. 

1 Rasehig, ftcs.-hni., 1910, 703. 


1 
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separate. 1 Donnan and Potts 2 found by determining the amount of oil 
which can be emulsified with soap solutions that the sodium salts of 
the tower fatty acids gave no emulsion, even capric acid yielding only 
a very thin emulsion. The addition of montan wax to emulsions is 
claimed to render the emulsion of soap capable of taking up larger 
quantities of petroleum. 3 To this class belong also fat liquors used in 
tanneries (see Vol. II. p. 486), which consist of the alkali salts of 
sulplmnated fatty acids with fatty or mineral oils. 4 

A very powerful emulsifying agent is obtained by the interaction 
of concentrated sulphuric acid with fatty oils and fats or their fatty 
acids. As may have been gathered from Vol. I. Chap. II., an endeavour 
has been made by the author to base the explanation of the rationale 
of the “ sulphuric acid saponification ” on the action of the emulsifier : 
svlpho-compoumi of the fats and oils or of their fatty acids. 

Nearly related to these sulpho-compounds, if not identical with 
them, are the “ sulphonated oils ” 5 (see below), a typical representative 
of which is Turkey-red oil. 6 The emulsifying properties of those sul¬ 
phonated oils arc also made use of in the preparation of some “ wool 
oils ” and of “ sheep dips.” 

The “ Twilrhett reagent ” represents a sulpho-aromatic compound 
possessing an extraordinary emulsifying power. The author has 
shown (Chap. II.) that emulsifiers, similar in composition to the sulpho- 
aromatic compound of benzene and oleie acid, and made with the aid 
of naphthalene, anthracene, and phenanthrene, have equally strong 
or only slightly inferior emulsifying properties. 

In a lesser degree than sulphonated oils, hut still to a very notable 
extent, oxidised oils and fats possess the property of acting as emulsifiers. 
This property is most pronounced in the oxidised oils derived from fish 
and blubber oils. Indeed, all the preparations described under the 
heading “ Degras ” and •“ Stuffing Greases,” Chap. XVI., arc practically 
semi-solid emulsions ; they seem to owe their property, viz. to remain 
permanent emulsions, to those oxidised oils and fats which are formed 
in the process of making “ degras.” 7 Emulsions prepared with the aid 
of oxidised oils have been claimed as advantageous for the manufacture 
of paints by Parrot , 8 

Special advantages have been claimed for the amides of higher fatly 
acids? According to Siemsen , 10 there can be produced, with the aid of 

1 Alliert mid Berend, German patent 250,275 ; Wnllbaum, German patent 248,793. 

2 Xeitn. f. Client. n. hid. d. Ko/loule , 1910, 208. 

:1 Cassell, English patent 14,844, 1910. 

* Tluiau, Collegium , 1913, 219 ; Kramer, Chem. Revnt, 1910, 1303. 

3 Laroche et Juillanl, French patent 401,704 ; English patent 17.655, 1909. 

Cp. German patents 1(50,935 (Kunick) ; 197,400 (U. H. Meyer) ; 204,90(5 (F. W. 
Klcver); English patent 16,909,1907 (L. E. Common and Hull Oil Manufacturing Co.); 
Arleilter, English patent 12,037, 1911 ; F. Erbau, Skits, f, angco'. Client., 1909, 55. 

7 Cp. German patent 195,410 (J. Lunil); English patent 11,121, 1908 ; French 
patent 390,497 ; German patent 206,305 (Hubert) ami German patent 204,906, being 
addition to German patent 174,906. Cp. also under “ Derivatives of fatly acids." 

8 French patent 373,904 (void for non-payment of fees, see Client. Xeit ., 1912,1062); 
Possanncr, Rapier Xeit., 1910, 3016, United States patent 757,948. 

” French patent 343,158. 

10 German patent 188,712. The corresponding English patent is taken in the name 
of O. A. H. H. Kdsters (English patent 4688, 1906). 
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.the amides of oleic acid and stearic acid, as also of theacidyl derivatives 
of organic bases (such as stearo-anilidc, ricinoleic anilide, stearo- 
toluidide, stearo-xylidide, etc.), oil and fat emulsions which may cofftain 
any desired proportion ol water. To prepare them the amides are 
boiled up with water, and the oils and fats are gradually introduced ; 
at the same time a small quantity of alkali salts of higher fatty acids is 
added. (It would thus appear that the pretence of soap is required.) 
The emulsions so obtained are stated to lie free from the drawback 


which attaches to emulsions made with the aid of soap only, viz. that 
of separating into two layers on being warmed, or when mixed with 
glycerin or any other substance which raises the specific gravity. It. is 
claimed that such emulsions remain stable even at a temperature of 
100° C. (With regard to the process of manufacturing these, amides 
sec below, “Fatty Acid Industry.”) The presence of fatty amides 
may be shown by tscating the substance with cans! ic alkali and distilling 
off the ammonia formed, as in Kjtlihilil’s method. If steal o-anilide is 
present the alkaline solution must lie distilled in a current of steam. 

Resides those mentioned above, a number of other emulsifiers 1 have 
been proposed, notably those mentioned already under ” Margarine, 
viz. yolk of egg, 2 lecithin, 3 and cholesterol. 

The great emulsifying power imparted to mixtures of oils and fats 
by the addition of wool grease or wool fat will be more appropriately 
considered in the section “ Technology of Waxes” ; preparations con¬ 
tainin'' wool fat have, been mentioned already incidentally under 
« Greases ” and “ Emulsion Wool Oils.” Very likely it is due to the 
fact that wool fat possesses considerable emulsifying powers that some 
inventors claim cholesterol and even cc.ryl alcohol, typical constituents 


of wool fat, as emulsifying agents. 1 . 

The manufacture of emulsion requires only simple machinery. In 
fart any vessel provided with agitators geared up to a high speed will 
be found satisfactory (cp. “ Margarine " and “ Manufacture of Lubricat¬ 
in'' Greases”). Pinch* suggests for this purpose the employment 
oAniectors ; the Swedish “ Akiiebolaget Separator” has patented a 
number of centrifugal cmulsors. 11 There appears, however, to be no 
need for elaborate apparatus of this kind. 


Frequently the problem arises to " break ” (“ de-euiulsify ”) 
emulsions which have been obtained unwittingly, as the pn,eoi 
refinin'* rancid oils and fats, where the. soap formed m neutralising free 
[attv acids leads to persistent emulsions. Intimate, emulsions are also 

• Up. ... p. ..hr Si 

(pyridine, quinoline) J ^ l l M),1,n i se 

been recommended. .. ,, 171 tj uiort. 

! mkmr - ‘i;;™ 111 " ^"VwtW ml 'ucri.au. P»t«',t 174.75* ; 

- Sarason, / harm. 1. h |ji zt . r and batik (Herman patent 

F. Gepliart, Jnitru. Amrr. them. ><»>, ■ * , .imlyceridfs and phosphoric arid, 

19.1,ISP) elaim as n» ■. l,lsiliCT !' J’ 1 ?. 'V'* 1 £ fe e 1 M, a.o« VC. M U. I- 

in short, an artificially prepared leatlnn. i 

4 ArellendorlT ami Kopp, Her. tfc* /»•" ■ 1 "'’A jyo7 

Sehrointer) aii.l p. 2S. 
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frequently formed in residues (“ foots ”) from expressed oils, especially 
in the case of oils obtained from fruits, such as olive oil. Thus the 
finally expressed olive pulp (crosses d’huile d’olive) consists of an intimate 
mixture of pulp and water, which holds the remainder of the olive oil 
in so intimate an emulsion that it cannot be recovered by expression ; 
if recourse cannot bo had to the extracting of the residue with a volatile 
solvent, preceded by drying to remove the water, treatment with strong 
sulphuric acid is resorted to 1 (although this necessarily leads to the 
destruction of some of the fatty material). The same agent is used in 
breaking the emulsion obtained in the “ fermentative process ” of 
preparing “ Fatty Acid Soap Stock ” (see below). The problem of 
separating emulsions attains great importance in the case of condensed 
water from steam engines, where a small amount of oil in ail extremely 
finely divided condition has to be removed from a large bulk of water. 
This has been done by Halschek 2 by filtering the oil-containing water 
over calcium carbonate, which lias the property of retaining small 
quantities of oil. The separation of oil from condensed water lias also 
been done by passing an electric current through the water using an 
anode of ferrous carbonate. 3 4 

No general rule can be laid down as to what means must be used 
to “ break ” emulsions, 1 but, in general, it will be found that either beat 
assisted by agitation, or addition of acids, or of easily soluble salts, 
will produce the breaking up of an emulsion. In emulsions where the 
colloid is white of egg or albuminoids of a similar nature, separation 
may be obtained by the addition of formaldehyde. 5 6 7 According to 
Fanto and Stritar,* separation can be effected by passing an electric 
current through the emulsion. Up. also Frye. Vol. 11. p. 777. 
Presenilis" tries to break the emulsion of cocoa nut, oil and dilute soap 
solution by applying an inert, gas under pressure. (Up. also Vol. I. 
(’hap. VI. under “ Unsaponifiable Matter.”) 

In analytical operations emulsions are broken by judicious admixture 
of alcohol, ether, caustic, soda solution or salt solutions. For the 
filtration of colloidal solutions Schnep 8 claims that the addition of 
glycerin to the ether alcohol solution of nitro cellulose produces a 
membrane which permits of much greater rapidity of filtration. 

A curious patent claiming the treatment of oils and fats, with oxygen, 
ozone, or nitric acid, so as to render them practically non-emulsifiable, 
has been taken out by M. Beiges? 

1 (J|>. also 11. Bernard, French patent 325,966. 

3 English patent 26,228, 1908. 

:! Goodwin and Ellis, Chem. Ze.it ., 1910, 721 ; op. also llatschek, Joimi. Soc. (.'hem. 
hid., 1910, 125. 

4 Cp. Bon ton x, Lrs MatiPres grasses, 1911, 2119. 

s Rost. French patent 440,474 ; German patent 251,848. 

6 Journ. jmikt. ('hem., 1910, 564. 

7 German patent 171,668. 

* Bull. Sw. Chim. Belg ., 1910, xxiv., 354. 

,J French patent 378,706. 
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B— INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE GLYCERIDES UNDERGO A 
CHEMICAL CHANGE, BUT ARE NOT SAPONIFIED • 

These industries involve operations in which the glYeorides undergo 
a more or less pronounced chemical change without, however, being 
broken up into their constituents—fatty acids and glycerol. The 
subject matter will be considered under the following heads :— 

h Hydrogenated oils and fats. 

11. Iodised, brominated, chlorinated, sulphurised nils and fats. 

III. Polymerised oils. 

IV. foiled oils, 

V. Oxidised oils, Ozonised oils. 

VI. Vulcanised oils. 

VII. Nitrated oils. 

VIII. Sulphonated oils, Turkey-red oils. 

' I. HYDROGENATED FATS, HARDENED FATS 

. The production of solid fats from liquid oils by the, direct addition 
of hydrogen to the glycerides of the unsaturated fatty acids lias now 
become a commercial process, and a. very large amount of oil is so 
hardened annually. 

Previous to the publics I an by tiahtUin■ ami Hemtereiit in P)()0 of 
their researches on the action of metallic catalysts, attention had been 
directed principally to the. hydrogenation of the fatty acids as oleic acid 
’see under " Conversion of Oleic Acid into Dandle Material,”), few 
attempts being made to hydrogenate the glycerides. Since, however, 
it has been shown that unsaturated fatty acids in the combined state 
will take up hydrogen hi the presence of metallic catalysts, a great 
impetus has been given to this branch of technical chemistry, and a 
large number of processes and catalysts have been devised for this 
purpose. Among the earliest paints taken out in this country is that 
of Nonmiut. 1 Sahalinr and Semlmits 2 state that t.iie vapour alone of 
the unsaturated body to be hydrogenated must come into contact with 
the catalytic material. Following on this observation, lindford 2 sprayed 
the oleic acid mixed with hydrogen on to a portion of the catalyst 
which he kept at a temperature of about 200“ (!, The mixed vapours of 
partially reduced oleic acid and hydrogen were then passed over a fresh 
portion of catalyst under diminished pressure and finally through a 
condenser. Another process in which the oleic acid is vaporised is 
that due to Schwoerer* Processes in which the unsaturated fatty acids 
are first converted into vapour are attended by the disadvantage that 
hydrocarbons may be formed by the degradation of the fatty acids, 
and also polymerisation products may result. These processes cannot, 

1 English patent 1515, 1903. 2 -t un. tie, diem, pkys., 1905, 335. 

;1 English patent 911*2, 1908. * German patent 119,909. 
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there Are, be'applied to the hydrogenation of the glycerides which 
canno; be distilled without undergoing decomposition. 

,y«r the successful carrying out of the operation it is essential that 
the oil surrounding the catalyst be continually replaced, and also that a 
large surface of oil is exposed to the hydrogen. 

tit, Vnrious types of machines have been used to ensure a thorough 
inIWlhixturc of gas, oil, and catalyst. 1 In order that the reduction 
may Jake place in the short est possible tune—a point of great importance 
in Jim preparation of edible fats, continued exposure of which to a high 
tem igrature tends to impair the taste—increased pressure is employe . 

Mechanical stirrers presented the grave disadvantage that leakage 
may occur round the gland and stuffing box, causing not only loss ol 
hytlUgen but danger of explosion ; hydrogen at high temperatures 
SWIiq such an exceedingly mobile fluid that it is extremely difficult to 
pack a <dand so that it will not permit the passage of the gas Calvert ■ 
has overcome this difficulty, by enclosing the motor driving the stirring 
wear in a water-cooled chamber situated above the surface of the 01 
and exposed to the gas, so that no moving parts pass through the shell 

of a ipiratus. n 1 1 

Pad and Roth hydrogenate in the cold by the use ot collodai 

prilHUtmi. Platinum has also been proposed;' but this is more 
sensitive to poisonous influences than is palladium 4 (cp. Vol. 1. y. oJl. 
Otl» metals which have been proposed for use as catalysis are iron;' 
con«t, vanadium, 6 osmium, 7 ruthenium; and beryllium Hie catalyst 
which finds most employment on a commercial scale is, however, nickel, 
combining, as.it does, low initial cost with great efficiency- It is used 
crMr as a finely divided metallic powder (the use of nickel m the foim 
of udtremely thin sheets has boon patented »), oxide, 10 subox.de 11 or m 
0K Jf to increase the contact surface it is deposited on an inert su - 
s tm.o like carbon 12 or kieselguhr 13 Other salts of organic acids which 
have been proposed are the formates, acetates, and lactates oi coppei, 
irc'ii nickel, and cobalt, 11 Nickel has also been used m the form of basic 
,mIS! with fatty acids of high molecular weight. • Schukojf passes 

I Kivser United States patent 1,004,43.1; Testrup, English patent 7726, 11910 ; 

WiHIrsehewitscli, French patent 426,313 ; United States patent 1,0.0,2.8 t.LI >*,thuted 
am* patents 1,026,1.16,1,040.531, 1,040,532. 1,084,202 , Iluiiipin'evs, Ihnled States 
.wart 1.100,735 ; David, French patent 1/0, ; 1 1 ai t, sb pat.nt - j, •» — 

^aifrMipli natent 468.426; Enjrlwh patent ... 

a crsiiC*W.«^m Otai, 1013, 601: Chan. *,7, 1914, 60s ; English 

rartmt 16,283, 1913. 

* Wieland, Baichtr, 1912, 2615. 

0 A. G. Midler, German patent application, M. 4/,614. 

« ,SV*. jnoit. Ojiiidclon, English patent 5174 1913. 

7 Nornnuin end Schick, Arab*, ftwrm., 1914, (2,i2) 208. 

" Jl,nti»'he Amlin- n. Unlil-FiihrU'. 

0 Uageniann and Baskervillc, United States patent 1,083,930. 

■ Erdmann, Xdls.f. uwjar. ('/>»., 1913, 606 

II Bedford and Williams, French patent 4ob,-9.i. 

■ Ellis, United States patent 1,084,258. 

■> Bremen, Besiglieimer Olfalirili, German patent application \\ . i.,440. 

U Whinner and Higgins, English patent 25,326, 1911. 

* Dc Nonliske Fahnker, French patent 462,90s. 

» German patent 241,823. Up. also Lessing, English patent 18,998, 191-. 
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hydrogen containing a small proportion of nickel carbonyl through the 
oil heated to a temperature sufficiently high to decompose the nickel 
carbonyl; leaving the metallic nickel in a very finely divided Ann 
disseminated through the nil. Demi rami Liebmaim 1 prepare a eatalvst, 
from a mixture containing the oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates of two 
or more of the metals nickel, cobalt, copper, or iron with or without 
the addition of silver oxide, which is then reduced at a low tempera¬ 
ture. Fox 2 heats nickel carbonate immersed in oil to 25U° (!. in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, until the nickel has been reduced, after which 
the temperature may he allowed to fail, * 

The nickel catalyst is prepared either by calcining nickel nitrate 
or by precipitating the soluble salts of nickel with alkali, after which the 
insoluble (ticket salts are washed and ignited at a low temperature, and 
reduced by passing hydrogen over them until water is no longer evolved. 
The temperature, at which reduction is carried out varies with the met laid 
of preparation of the oxide or hydroxide. 3 As a rule, the lower the 
temperature at which the reduction of the catalyst is earned out, the 
higher will be its activity, iS emlemis uml Ahwilcur 1 point out that 
reduction of the oxide prepared by the spontaneous oxidation of the 
previously reduced metal, or by gently heating the reduced metal, can 
be effected at a lower temperature than the oxide prepared by calcining 
nickel nitrate and gives a catalyst of a higher degree of efficiency. They 
also state that the exhausted catalyst may lie regenerated by passing 
oxygen over it and finally reducing it with hydrogen. For recovering 
the catalyst,a patent lias been taken out according to which the spent 
material is first ignited to di.vu off the organic matter, and the nickel 
oxide dissolved in mineral acids and lopreeipituted. 5 Wilbua-ltewitsck* 
extracts the eatalvst with a solvent, dissolves the metal in acid, and 
precipitates with sodium carbonate solution. 

The higher the activity of the catalyst, the greater will be its sensi¬ 
bility to poisonous influences, such as chlorine, arsenic, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. According to Pant and Karl? basic lead ca rbonate destroys 
the activity of a palladium catalyst completely. Zinc oxide, aluminium 
hydroxide, and ferric hydroxide greatly reduce it, whereas magnesium 
and magnesium oxide were without influence. Similar results have 
been found by Paul and Wind inch 8 for the platinum catalyst. Fnchn ,J 
floats the hydrogen to 200-250° 0. before passing into the oil, and states 
that its activity is increased by exposing it to the chemically active 
light rays. The activity of the catalyst, and its power of resistance 
to poisonous influences depends, almost entirely, on tlio minute 
observance of a number of factors during its preparation. As these 
details are of commercial importance they cannot be given here. 

Hydrogenated fats, particularly I hose prepared from vegetable oils, 

1 English patents IS, list amt 12,989, llllli. 

- English patent 11,Mg 1913. 

» Hi ill. .for. I him. Ef #Vw«r. 1M2, #42. J /«*/., 1»12, #12. 

■' A, Jurgens, German patent application, X. 13,90s. 

*i Kreneh patent 123,343. 

’ Ikrichtc, 1913, 3039, “ Ihi'L, 1913, 4010. * French patent 408,-11.9. 
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are finding increasing nse in the edible fat industry to replace the more 
expensive animal fats in the manufacture of margarine and of lard 
sulfttitutes. Suitably hardened, they should also find an outlet in the 
manufacture of chocolate fats. If the hydrogenation is carried out to 
too great an extent, the fat, owing to its high melting point, would 
probably be indigestible if used alone (cp. p. 19), and would therefore 
have to be brought to a softer consistence by admixture with a liquid oil. 
Since the hydrogenation is also accompanied by the deodorisation of the 
oil, and since, if the operation is carefully conducted, a diminution of the 
taste ensues, it will be preferable to harden the oil only to the desired 
consistence instead of hardening a portion completely to stiffen the hulk 
of the oil. The use of hardened fish, liver, and blubber oils in the edible 
fat industry is looked upon with disfavour by medical opinion in Germany 
and Austria, although, if the oil be prepared from fresh fish or blubber 
oils and well refined, there is no apparent reason why they should not 
he used if the natural prejudice of the public against oils from such 
sources can be overcome. 

Hardened fats intended for edible use should be free from traces of 
metals, for although Lehmann 1 states that no ill effects were observed 
after feeding human beings on hardened araebis, sesame, and cotton 
weed oils whch contained 0-1-6 lngrms. nickel per kilo of fat, too few 
experiments in this direction have been carried out to enable a definite 
opinion to be formed. Processes for preparing edible fats by hydro¬ 
genation have been patented. 2 An Austrian patent* has been applied 
for for hydrogenating fats in the presence of glycerin, whereby it is 
stated that, the free fatty acids are converted into neutral glycerides. 
The value of hardened fats in the soap and candle industries is dis¬ 
cussed below under “ Soap Manufacture ” and “ Candle Manufacture." 

The detection of hardened oils in mixtures presents a very difficult 
problem. Since all the unsaturated fatty acids containing eighteen 
carbon atoms are reduced to stearic acid, the characteristic difference 
between drying oils and non-drying oils and fats is destroyed, and hence 
the hexahromide test is rendered nugatory. Krucic acid present, in 
rape oil and fish oils is reduced to behenic acid, which may be isolated 
by the method described in Vol. I. p. 553. 

The chromogeuetic substance giving rise to the colour reactions is 
destroyed or, at least, changed ; thus the author found the Hdphen re¬ 
actions of a sample of hardened cotton seed oil which had the iodine value 
of 10-1 to be very faint whilst, when the hydrogenation had been carried 
further, until the, iodine value was 98, the oil no longer gave the reaction. 
The Baudouin test, gives very erratic results. In the, samples examined 
by Bonier 4 and also by Kreis and Both 6 it was shown that this colour 
test is intensified, although in two samples examined by the author no 

1 C hem. Zr.lt., 191-1, 798. 

-’Ellis United States intents 1,0.78,738, 1,087,161, 1,09,7,141; French patent 
161,647 ; English patent 18,376, 1913 ; IVveatix, French patent 458,611. 

:1 olvenvertmig (i. ,m it), II,, Austrian patent application, A. 7293. 

4 C ■hem. Heme , 1912, 218 ami 247. 

5 Zeils.f, (Inters. <l . Nahrgs - u. (Jenussm., 1913, xxv. 81. 
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coloration was obtained. The substances yielding the characteristic 
blue coloration of liver oils with sulphuric acid are destroyed (cp. Vol. J. 
p. 497). In the case of castor oil the acetyl value may be lowered*the 
extent of the decrease depending on the temperature to which it has 
been subjected in the reduction. Thus in two samples examined by 
Nonnann and Iluqel 1 the acetyl value had fallen from 15fi to 102 and 
to 131 (cp. Vol. I. p. 214). 

If the hydroxyl group has not been split off, the hardened castor oil 
is soluble in alcohol, and behaves with petroleum ether in a similar 
manner to unchanged castor oil, while, if the hydroxyl group has been 
removed, the resulting fat is insoluble in alcohol and simulates in its 
behaviour fats rich in stearin. Hardened vegetable and animal fats 
may be differentiated by means of the. phvto,sterol acetate test. If the 
temperature of reduction lias been allowed to rise to too high a degree, 
hydrocarbons may be formed, and also the cholesterol may have become 
reunified, vitiating its separation by means of digitonin. Pliytosterol 
is said to be unaffected. 2 The melt ing points and crystalline forms of the 
sterols, and also of their acetates isolated from vegetable and animal 
fats, are stated by Bonier 3 to be unaffected by the hardening process. 
This observer also states that the difference value by Pnkuslvs method 
(cp. Vol. I. p. 324) of hardened arachis and sesame oils is lower than 
that of lard, whereas in the case of whale oil the difference value 
approximates that of tallow. The following table due to Bonn y 4 
illustrates this point:— 


1 ('It tun. Zeit.y 101 J, rS16. 

- Marensson and Meycrlntim, Zriht. /, ntujeir>. Chat*.- 1914, -01 . 
;! Zi'its. (Inters, d- Nchnjs • n. (icnnssnt., 1012, xxiv. 10S. 

4 Ibid., 1012, xxiv. 107. 
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The following table contains some characteristics of hardened fats. 
Further details will be found under the heading of each individual fat 
in Vol. IT. :— 
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II.-.-IODISED, BROMINATED, SULPHURISED OILS AND FATS 

The oils belonging to this group have been introduced into pharma¬ 
ceutical practice. 

The assumption that the therapeutical effect of cod liver oil is due 
to the small amount of iodine it contains led to the manufacture of 
iodised or brominated oils and fats. They are prepared by allowing 
oils and fats to absorb a certain amount of iodine 1 or bromine. The 
method of preparing these oils and fats was at first carried out on the 
lines suggested by the analytical operations involved in the methods of 
determining the iodine and bromine values (described, Vol. I. Chap. VI.), 
e.g. by treating with iodo-chloride or bromine. 2 Later on gaseous 
hydriodic and hydrohromio acids 3 were substituted for the halogens 
themselves ; or hydriodic and hydrohromio acids were used in statu 
nascendi in aqueous solution. 4 The production of iodised and bromin¬ 
ated oils by treating with halogen in the presence of the sulphydratc of 
a chlorinated aldehyde, e.tj. chloral sulphydratc., has been patented. 5 * 

The oils and fats selected for these preparations are sesame oil, 
almond oil, and lard. The commercial preparations “ lodipin ” and 
“ Bromipin ” are respectively the iodine and bromine compounds of 
sesame oil. Similar products have been prepared from cocoa nut oil 
and cacao butter* Bromipin is prepared in two strengths, viz. bromipin 
containing 10 per cent of bromine, and bromipin containing 33'3 per 
cent of bromine, lodipin is also prepared in two strengths, containing 
respectively 10 per cent and 25 per cent of iodine. As sesame oil absorbs 
about 106-110 per cent of iodine, it is evident that the saturation of 
the doubly-linked carbon atoms has only taken place in a portion of the 
oil. For the glycerides of the fatty acids the methyl- and ethyl-esters 
of these acids have also been substituted. 

The taste of these compounds appears to have been found objection¬ 
able ; hence a patent has been taken out for the conversion of the 
iodised and brominated oils into a powder by mixing them with casein 
and milk sugar. 7 

Chlorinated oils have been claimed (in conjunction with albuminate 
of calcium) for the production of paints. 8 

Latterly, even sulphurised compounds are luring manufactured on 
the lines of the sulphur chloride method described in Vol. I. Chap. VII. 
Sulphurised fats are also prepared by saponifying oils or fats in the 

1 Iodised oils, R. R. Seifert and E. Merck, United States patent 913,311. 

*■* German patent 90,495 ; E. Mercke, Zcits. f. anijew. (Jltrtn., 1898, 398. 

•‘ 1 English patent 11,494, 1902; (Herman patent 135,835; French patent 230,993 
(W, Majcrt). 

4 German patent 159.748 (Merck). 

5 Voswinkel, German patent 233,857. 

8 H. A. Pryor (Chem. Kali, von Hoyden), English patent 3132. 1906. 

7 English patent 3430, 1903 ; cp. also German patent 200,291 (E. Merck). 

8 A. Brunstein, German patent 186,272 ; Boehringcr ii. Sdline, German patents 
248,779, 258,856, 258,156; Belgian patent 249,089; Lake, English patents 9023, 9027, 
1911; Electrolytic Alkali Co., Connor and Stubbs, English patent 741, 1908, 
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usual manner, liberating the fatty acids, and converting these into their 
ethylic and raethylic esters. 1 The latter are then dissolved in carbon 
tetrachloride, and sulphur chloride is added (cp. also " Vulcanised 
Oils,” below). The product is washed with water and sodium carbonate 
solution, then again with water, after which the carbon tetrachloride is 
distilled off, and the residue washed again thoroughly with dilute cans! ie 
soda or a solution of sodium sulphide, and finally with water. A product, 
thus prepared on a commercial scale contained 04 per cent, of sulphur. 

By the combined action of halogens and of sulphur compounds on 
sesame oil, a preparation containing both iodised and sulphurised 
compounds is produced. 2 According to the patent, specification, 
sesame oil or poppy seed oil is first treated with a solution of iodine in 
benzene ; .into this solution sulphuretted hydrogen gas is passed. Thus 
products containing from 10 to 30 per cent, of iodine and about, 2 per¬ 
cent of sulphur are obtained. 

Similar preparations obtained from fatty acids will be described 
in the next section of this chapter under “ Fatty Acid Manufacture." 

Merourised oils and fats are, prepared by dissolving mercuric chloride 
or mercuric iodide in anhydrous acetone or ether, shaking (he solution 
with the oil, and subsequently distilling off the solvent, 3 or by limiting 
the oil with mercuric chloride whereby some of the mercury is retained 
by the oil in a colloidal form. 4 


TH.—POLYMERISED OILS 


The author comprises under the term " polymerised oils ’ those 
products which are obtained by heating certain oils, with or without, 
condensing agents (see below), to a somewhat elevated temperature. 
The chemical changes which occur are not yet fully understood ; in the 
absence of a satisfactory explanat ion, they may, therefore, be conven¬ 
iently summarised under the term “ polymerisation.” Determinations 
of the molecular weight of linseed oil products by the freezing-point 
method 6 have indeed shown that they possess double the molecular 
weight of linseed oil (see Vol. I. ('hap. XII.). Tvpieal polymerised oils 
are obtained from (1) linseerl oil, (2) t.ung oil, (3) safflower oil, (!) castor 
oil, (5) sterculia oil. The. fatty acids obtained from polymerised linseed 
oil (by the usual method) also represent products of polymerisation. 
Polymerised oils, prepared by ozonising vegetable or animal oils in 
the presence of mineral oils, are used chiefly in the manufactuie of 
viscous lubricating oils, 0 


1 W, Majert, French patent 328,993 ; English patent 11,101, 1992 
140,827. 


Herman patent 


5 English patent 24,321, 1901; lllliteil States patent 990.999 ; -'1 
English patent, 27,105, 1904 ; (iernian patent 109,491. 

3 Gluck, German patent lMti.51'7. 

4 Deriim, German patent 2S1UWI ; English latent l‘21i*, 

5 Barries, On/rlniiiM Hn Uiai'h, Dissert., Leipzig. 1902; Nonmm, (M 
1907, 188 ; lie-ill, /,«,«./. Dimer!., 1909. 


also Loclicil, 
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The behaviour of these oils at elevated temperatures, as also the 
products obtained from them, vary so considerably that each oil must 
be Considered separately. 


(1) PoLYMKRlSEL) hlNSEEU OlL 

Lithographic Varnishes 

French— Vernis d'imprimerk. Herman— Lithographenfirnis. 
Italian— Olio da litografia. 

The commercial lithographic varnishes are prepared by heating 
linseed oil to 250° or to 300° C. without the addition of any drier. 
According to the length of time of heating the specific gravity “ thick¬ 
ness” of the “ varnish ” varies. Hence the commercial lithographic 
varnishes are known tinder the trade terms “ thin varnish," “ medium 
varnish,”“strong varnish,” "extra strong varnish." “thick varnish,”etc. 
These oils find application in lithographic printing and in the prepara¬ 
tion of printers’ inks. Small quantities find an outlet as “ bird lime.” 
They differ from the “ Boiled Oils ” (see below) by not containing any 
metal. By this heating process traces of moisture arc driven off, the 
“ mucilage ” is coagulated, and readily separates on standing. Hence 
the German name for these oils is “ Standiile.” Schmidt heats the oil 
out of contact with air by placing a perforated plate above the surface 
of the oil in the heating vessel which is covered by an absorbent material 
such as felt, whereby (lie volatile products are retained.’ In order to 
avoid exposure to the air and loss by volatilisation Gentlie 3 Covers the 
oil with a floating perforated cover which allows volatile gases to escape. 
Qenthe recommends vessels of aluminium, as this metal is but little- 
attacked and even then forms colourless salts. 

Winkler 3 polymerises drying oils and castor oils by heating the oil 
with amorphous phosphorus and phenol. 

“ Burnt varnish ” is a fairly quick-drying oil, which will form a 
strong skin in twenty-four to forty-eight hours at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. It is obtained by heating raw linseed oil up to its flash point, 
and allowing it then to bum quietly, with constant, stirring, until the 
required consistence is reached. 

The commercial lithographic varnishes are perfectly clear, trans¬ 
parent, viscid liquids. The thickest varnishes no longer leave a grease- 
spot on paper. The thin and medium varnishes are but slightly darker 
than raw linseed oil. Oils prepared by boiling over fire frequently 
exhibit a more or less strongly marked green fluorescence. 

Tlie following table contains the results of an examination by Leeds 4 
of several lithographic varnishes, to which, for the sake of comparison, 
the corresponding numbers for a raw linseed oil are added :— 


2 German patents 215,1548, 222,060. 

4 ./ohm. Soc. Client, /ltd., 1894, 208. 


1 German patent 215,349. 
:i German patent 252,139. 
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Lithographic Varnishes prepared by Boiling over Fire (Leeds) 



.Specific 

Gravity 

otlfl’C. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Oxidised 

Acids. 

Unsn|Kmi- 

fiable 

Matter. 

•’reo Acids 
calculated 
as Oleic 
Acid. 



Mgrms. 
KOI 1. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Raw linseed oil 

0-9321 

194-8 

169-0 

0-30 


0-85 

“Tint” varnish . 

0-9584 

197-5 

113-2 

1-50 

0-62 

1 "46 


0-9661 

196-9 

100-0 

2-50 

1 -76 

“ Middle ” varnish 

0-9721 

197-5 

91-6 

4-20 

0-85 

0*79 

1 "71 
2-16 

“ Strong ”Varnish 

0-9741 

190-9 

86-7 

6-60 

“ Extra strong” varnish 

0-9780 

188'9 

83-5 

7-50 

0-91 

2*51 

" Burnt ’’ thin varnish . 

0-9670 

195-5 

92-7 

0*85 

1’85 

(» y3 

_ 


The mixed fatty acids, derived from tie raw linseed <«l and from 
t he “ varnishes," freed from the unsaponil'mhle neither, gave I lie 
following results : - 


Mixed Fatly Acids from Lithographic Famishes [lords) 


Raw linseed oil 
“ Tint” varnish 
“ Thin ” varnish . 
“Middle” varnish 
“Strong” varnish 
“Extra strong” varnish 
“Burnt” thin varnish . 


Specific. Solidity- 
Gravity ing Point, 
it 15-5“ C. °0. 

Melting 

Point. 

° 0 . 

0-923 

24-26-5 

0-911 15 

20-5 

0-919 13 

22 

0-950 22 

24 

0-903 2-1 

2;i "5 

0-955 23 

27 

19 

23 


The cLemid fljSSSmtZ 

itself in an inerease nf net l<« ua") ' j# t]|c nmou nt at 

absorption. A slight decrease w < ■ . . , j no tablv a con- 

free fatty acids due probably to i teii , v JY'yij^r-insoluble hexabromidcs 
siderable decrease occurs in the yie . followin® table in which 
(Lewkowitsch ®). This is illustrateid by th oil (;0)f * 

a typical linseed oil is contrasted wit a >" d ““X" - 

and with a number of commercial htho D iapki ^ _ 


.——• . . mK * 







Polymerised Linseed Oils—Lithographic Varnishes ( Lewkowiisch) 
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There was no colophony present. 2 Determined by the lead-salt-ether method. 
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The following table due to de Wade 1 illustrates the course of poly¬ 
merisation in an oil kept out of contact with air. The oil (a Baltic oil) 
was heated in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide at 250" ('. : 



Raw Oil. 

12 Hours. 

56 . .- 7 

Specific gravity at. 15-5° ('. 

•9351 

•9123 

•%fil 

Refractive index at 25° 

1-4808 

1-4835 

1-4020 1-4700 

(15 < '.) I7-;V ( '. 

110-8 

Iodine value 

lOfi-O 

175-2 

Oxidised acids, per cent . 

078 

M-20 

0-5 3-21 

Saponification value . 



100-7 ISO-O 

Solid acids 2 ... 

5-25 

7-03 

18-8 

Iodine value of solid acids 

17-5 


80'4 


There was a notable increase in the proportion of ‘‘solid acids”; 
they were, however, transparent and ol a gummy consistence. By 
boiling the products obtained after 77 hours with amyl alcohol, ilr Wnelr 
obtained an extremely tough, insoluble residue which had an iodine 
value ol 94. This residue was very resistant to the action ol alkalis. 
This observer believes it to he a close chain compound, and proposes lor 
it the name of “ eyelolin.” 

The numbers recorded in the foregoing tables show in a 'general way 
(considering that we have to deal with commercial products) that the 
glycoridic part of the oil lias not undergone destruction, and that, the 
higher the temperature to which the heating is carried, the greater is 
the specific gravity. Apparently the amount of oxidised acids im teases 
in proportion to the specific gravity. The irregularities in tlieii pei¬ 
ne ullage numbers prove, however, that the, proportion of oxidised acids 
depends on the access of air dining the boiling, and the conclusion must 
therefore be drawn that,if access of air were excluded entirely .practically 
no oxidised acids would be formed. The numbers given m the column 
“yield of other-insoluble bromides” show that during the process ol 
heating, tire liuolcnie acids are polymerised first. The considerable 
iodine' values which the lithographic varnishes still exhibit, may be 
explained by the assumption that the glycerides of Imolic acid have 
remained intact to a large extent. Thus the bromide test (in addition 
to the. specific gravity test) is of great importance in the differentiation 

of lithographic varnishes from linseed oil. 3 , 

The drying power of linseed oil diminishes with the rise, ol 
temperature in the boiling process, thus, whereas t mi 1 10 
graphic varnishes dry approximately as well as raw hnseei <« "» h , 
the “ extra strong ” varnish and burnt varnish dry moie s cm y a 
ordinary temperature than does raw ni I. 

The examination of the polymerised oils should include the quanti¬ 
tative determination of the unsaponiliable mattci, since ar oi , 

, ... - rvliitii and Dortu’s acetone inetlio' 1 - 

1 Private communication. , „ 

a Lewkowitaeb, Analyst, 1904, L 
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petroleum oils are largely used as adulterants. A specially prepared 
tar oil is sold for this purpose, under the trade name “ sharp oil.” 
Cheap printing-inks—for newspapers—contain rosin and rosin oil; 
printing-inks for books should consist of linseed oil only. 

Polymerised linseed oils are largely used in the preparation of 
plastic masses, 1 artificial wood, 2 and similar substances ; the function 
of the polymerised oils being to art as a cement or binding agent, either 
alone or in conjunction with rosin and other cementitious substances, 
for fibrous or inert material. A preparation consisting of polymerised 
oil, paraffin wax, and rosin lias been patented 3 as a substitute for 
brewer’s pitch. For polymerised oil used in the manufacture of lin¬ 
oleum (“ corticlne ”) see “ Oxidised Oils ” (below). , 


(2) I’oi.YMERrsEo Tung Oil 

It has been shown above (Vol. 11. Chap. XIV. “ Tung Oil ”) that 
on heating tung oil to 180° 0. for two hours, or to 250° 0. for a shorter 
time, a jelly-like mass is produced. As this product is obtained whilst 
air is excluded, its formation must be ascribed to polymerisation, 
pending a better explanation. On standing, this mass becomes solid, 
so that it can be disintegrated to a coarse powder. The examination 
of a powdered mass prepared in the author’s laboratory led to the 
following result; the corresponding numbers of the original oil are, 
added:— 


Polymerised Tung Oil (Lewkowitsch ) 



Saponification 

Value. 

lodino Value. 

Unsapouiliabln 

Mattel. 

Original tung oil . 

193 

163 


Polymerised tung oil 

20.V2 

107-7 

2-20 


Nash* found the saponification value of a sample of polymerised 
tung oil lower than that of the original oil. The explanation must be 
found in the differences of temperature, kept up during the polymerising 
process, causing formation of lower fatty acids. 

W. Norman 5 observed in some experiments that the saponification 
value of the polymerised oil was lower than that of the original, whereas 
iti other experiments, when the temperature reached 300°-320° C., the 
saponification value of the solidified oil was higher than that of the 
original oil. In the latter case the iodine value of the fatty acids had 

1 Cp. f.ij. German patent 201,966 ; CJiem. Kali. Liegnitz, Meusel, and Co. ; Mihalik, 
German patent. 233,730 ; German patent. ‘216,605. 

- German patent 203,367. :: German patent 203,795. 

4 Private uoinmntiicatiou. f ’ (Jhem. Ze.it., 1907, 188. 
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fallen to 68. From a tung oil prepared in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, de Waele 1 isolated a body insoluble in amyl alcohol w hich he 
termed “ cyclosfearin ” (op. p. 125). This bodv had (he io<lino v;«Juo 
27-4. 

Meisler 2 examined polymerised tung oil after exposure in a thin 
layer on a glass plate. The results are given in the following table 

! , Original Oil. After a Hears. , lifig.tj it.* 

r. II. [. It. I. il. 

Iodine value .... 148-8 

Increase in* weight per cent. 


114!) 143-1 I iSHil 

(HI ill! 


No absorption of oxygen takes plain dining the process of poly¬ 
merisation, and lienee no increase in weight is observed. A com¬ 
parative determination by the boiling-point method (in benzene) 
showed that the mean molecular weights of flic fatty acids of the 
polymerised tung oils had risen to tie- mean values m, I 809, the mean 
molecular weight of the fatty acids of the original oil being SVI'.t-l 11. 

The following table shows the influence of beating on the specific 
gravity. For the purposes of the test, the oils were heated rapidly in 
wide-mouthed flasks to the temperatures stated (cp. Yol. II. p. 81) :- 


°c. 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 


Original oil 

0-93380 

0-9412 

0-9419 

213 

0-9349 

0-9428 

0-9432 

232 

0-9355 

0-9445 

0-9441 

250 

0-9477 

0-9448 

0-9504 

300 

0-9592 

Solidified 

310 

0-9553 

0-9038 


320 

0-9050 

0-9700 


330 

0-9094 

Solidified to 


340 

0-9700 

a jolly 



A satisfactory technical application of polymerised tung oil has 
not yet been found, although its semi-clast,c properties, and its apparent 
resistance to air, moisture, etc-., suggest its employment as a substitute 
for solidified linseed oil (see below)- A number of patents • have been 
taken out for processes purporting to produce varnish™ (mixtures ol 
polymerised tung oil with gum-resins) from polymer,sed ung ml alone, 
or from mixtures of polymerised tung ml with linseed oil. The mann- 

1 Private coiiiiminiciit ion. 

- Chen. AW, 1910, 150, unit WM, ■ ]!)01 . 1:137, 1901 ; 2079, 

Kiousteiu appralcil to the Rco-Iisg,ri.-ln?, 180,1.21, ^^9 
257.601 ; Clit-m. Tech. Lab. MelTert, German patent 211,105. 
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faeture of linoleum from polymerised tung oil and solidified linseed oil 
has also been patented. 1 The use of polymerised tung oil has also been 
proposed for the production of plastic masses. 2 

The polymerisation of tung oil can also be effected by treatment 
with sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1-597-1-759, the most suitable 
acid being one of the specific gravity 1-688. For the preparation of the 
polymerised oil one part of tung oil is gradually mixed in the cold with 
0-26 parts of sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1-688. The mass is 
stirred frequently and allowed to solidify by standing. It is then 
thrown into water and allowed to remain therein, until the mass lias 
become powdery and almost white ; next it is ground and washed with 
water until all the sulphuric acid lias been removed. The powder is 
finally freed from water by pressing, and dried by exposure to the air. 
The mass so obtained is stated to be serviceable. 3 as an india-rubber 
substitute, insulating mass, etc. It should be added that the resulting 
product is free front sulphur. Winkler 4 heats a mixture of Chinese, 
tung oil, phenol, and castor oil under pressure to 300° C. The product 
is stated to be highly resistant to acids, alkalis, and organic solvents, 
and also to possess a good insulating capacity. By saponifying the 
polymerised oil and treating the resulting soap with an acid an oily 
mass is obtained which is said to be useful as a substitute for poly¬ 
merised linsewl oil (owing to its solubility in alcohol), and as a substitute 
in the manufacture of lacquers, etc. 


(3) Polymerised Safflower Oil 

The pronounced drying properties of safflower oil suggested the 
likelihood that this oil also would become polymerised under the same 
conditions as does linseed oil. Experiments carried out in the author’s 
laboratory have proved this to be the case. The numbers obtained arc 
given in the following table, in which the original safflower oil is con¬ 
trasted with its polymerisation products, and with the native product, 
“ roglian ” (Afridi wax), the manufacture of which lias been described 
in Vol. H. Chap. XIV. p. 108 : 



Specific Gravity. 

Iodine Value. j 

Safflower oil . 

0-9274 

147*3 

,, „ lieatwl to 300° C. for 2 hours . 

0-92938 

143-4 

„ „ „ „ 4 „ 

0-93077 

112-7 

>i » ,, ,, o ,, 

0-93949 

121-7 

„ ,, burnt 6 minutes . 

0-95481 

99-3 

,, ,, Indian “distilled” oil 

0-9638 

121-8 

(“roghan,” Afridi wax) 




1 Euglish patent^5789 f s 1903, Dewar and Linoleum Manufacturing Co. 

- Lilienfeld, French patent 417,392 ; German patents 216,443, 259,840. 

3 German patenl/200,746 (F. Steinitzer). 

4 German patent 247,373. 
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(4) Polymerised Castor Oil 

The changes which castor oil undergoes on.being subjected'to 
destructive distillation have been described (Vo). II. j>, 103). It has 
further been shown that if the distillation of castor oil bo slopped just 
before the mass is converted into-an india-rubber-like substance, the 
oily residue still contains glycerides. 

With a view to following the changes more closelv which castor oil 
undergoes, the author heated the oil rapidly to 20d\ 250°, 300°, anil 
350 0. in an open dish and determined the iodine values of the products 
obtained, 

Polymerisation of Castor Oil on hcatiny ( Lcirlauritscli) 

I oil ino Value. 


Original castor oil ...... 83-0 

„ ,, after heating rapidly to 200 J . . 87-03 

‘ 250° (’. . . 80-28 

„ „ 300° C. . . 00-1!) 

„ „ „ :w* . • 011-72 


Fcndlcr 1 examined a product manufactured on a eommereial 
scale 2 by heating castor oil to 300 (!., until about 5 per rent of its 
weight has distilled over in one hour. The product bad the following 
characteristics : - 

Specific gravity at 15° ('. . . . 0-9505 

Saponification v.du. .... 191-8 

Iodine value ..... 101-0 

Acetyl value . . . . .07-4 

From the iodine number it follows that the polymerisation 1ms not 
affected the unsaturated carbon atoms. The increase in the iodine 
value, and the considerable decrease of I he acetyl value, as contrasted 
with the corresponding numbers* of original castor oil, prove that the 
polymerisation lias taken place in the first, instance in the direction of 
the formation of glycerides of di-, tri-, tetra*, and penta-rieinoleic acids, 
which in their turn bei ame converted into the glyceride of (xiundecylenic 
acid (cp. “ Turkey-red Oil,” below). 

The polymerised oil differs from the original castor oil in that it. is 
almost insoluble in absolute alcohol, a,, also in 90 per cent alcohol and 
in acetic acid, whereas it is miscible with mineral oils in every proportion, 
and forms an emulsion with water; this emulsion separate*, however, 
after a short time into two layers. The product is most likely a mixture 
of glycerides of undecylenic acid (see Vol. II. p. 403) and glycerides of 
polymerised ricinolcic acids. 

The Stern-Sonneborn Company 3 avoid the loss of material occurring 

1 Herichted. I). Pharm. GescUxchaJ't, 1904, 135. 

■ German patent 104,499, Cbemische Fabrik Fliirsheim, Dr. H. Nilrdlinger ; the 
product is sold under the fancy name “Floricin.” 

French patent 350,511 ; English patent 24,935, 1905 ; 24,936, 1905. 

VOL. Ill 


K 
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in the process described above by heating castor oil under pressure in an 
autoclave. The best conditions for carrying out the process are obtained 
bydieating castor oil under a pressure of 4-6 atmospheres for 10 hours at 
a temperature of 260-300° 0. The product is then miscible with mineral 
oil in all proportions. A modification of this process 1 consists ill 
heating the castor oil under ordinary pressure under a reflux condenser. 

Another method of converting castor oil into a polymerised product 
consists in treating the oil with a concentrated solution of zinc chloride, 8 
or with the fused hydrated crystallised salt. The product obtained is 
a horny mass, which may be freed from zinc chloride fry washing with 
water. The degree of solidification (polymerisation) depends on the 
proportion of zinc chloride used, its concentration, and the temperature 
employed. This product was proposed to be used as a covering and 
insulating mass. Very likely it is identical with the elastic, horny mass 
left in the retort on heating castor oil until the residue is suddenly 
converted into the solid mass described Vol. 11. p. 104. 

Hitherto this product does not appear to have been employed in 
the arts. 

In addition to zinc chloride also aluminium chloride has been pro¬ 
posed and patented as a polymerising 3 (condensing) agent. 


(5) Polymerised Steroulia Oil 

It, has been shown above (Vol. II. p. 378) that steroulia oil on heating 
becomes polymerised to a jelly-like mass. A specimen of this poly¬ 
merised mass, prepared in the author's 4 laboratory, was found to be 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, and glacial 
acetic acid. The following numbers were determined - 

Characteristics of Polymerised Stemdia Oil (Lewkowilsch) 

Saponification value . . . 184-9-184-5 

Iodine value .... 700-76-3 

Unsaponifiable matter . . . I - 16 per cent 

Wedemeyer 6 heats the oil rapidly to about 200° C. and then slowly 
to about 250. In order to prevent the oil catching (ire owing to the 
spontaneous evolution of heat (cp. Vol. II. p. 378) cold water is sent 
through a worm immersed in the oil, and also, it necessary, sprayed on 
the surface of the oil. Wedemeyer proposes the use of polymerised 
steroulia oil as a substitute for india-rubber. 7 

1 Addition to French patent 350,,711, No. 4313. 

2 C. K. Alder Wright, Jour it. Nor. Chm. hid., 1887, 320. This method has been 
patented recently by C. Dreyniann, French patent 377,202, 11)07. 

a Akselrod, German patent 150,882, 1904, patented again by 0. Dreyniann, French 
patent 377,202, 1907. 

4 Unpublished observations. 

5 r ph e iodine value was determined by wanning the substance for a few minutes with 
the Wijs iodine solution, and allowing the mixture to stand for one hour. 

n German patent 211,043. 

7 German patent 211,030. 
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IV.—BOILED OILS 

French —Unite euilc. German— Gekochles Leiniil, Lemtfiruis. 

Italian —Olio collo. 

The oils described under this head take their name from the almost 
obsolete process of heatin'* linseed oil, mixed with a small quantity of 
suitable metallic oxides or metallic salts— driers, siccatives —over free 
tiro to temperatures varying from 210° to 2(50’ 0. 

This process was termed “ oil boiling.” Up till recently this industry 
had remained a truly empirical one, and was carried on much in the 
same fashion as it was practised by its inventor, the Dutch painter, 
Jan r. Eyck. 1 It was found that linseed oil, after heating with lead 
oxide, absorbed oxygen more rapidly than did linseed oil not so pre¬ 
pared, and whereas raw linseed oil requires about three days for drying 
to an elastic skin, the drying process is so much accelerated by the 
treatment with lead oxide over free lire that linseed oil so treated will 
dry even within six to eight hours to an elastic skin. 

What action takes place during the, process of boiling is not yet 
fully known. A slight decomposition of the glycerides undoubtedly 
occurs, as is proved by the evolution of acrolein vapours during the 
boiling; but such decomposition of the linseed oil is very limited, as 
the “ boiled oil,” like the, polymerised linseed oils (lithographic varnish), 
still yields almost, its full amount of glycerol. Moreover, practical 
experience has proved that boiled oils must be made from glycerides, 
since “boiled oils” cannot be obtained from linseed oil fatly acids, or 
from etliylic esters of the mixed linseed oil tally acids. 2 

Whilst the oil is under the inlluenee of the high temperature, poly¬ 
merisation will occur to some extent (seep. 121). No hydrocarbons 
(due to destructive distillation) are formed, or, at any rate, not to an 
appreciable extent, as is proved by the small amounts of unsaponifiable 
matter found in commercial boiled oils (cp. table, p. M2). 

For a long time the view was held t hat the oil became oxidised, 
although even in the antiquated process of boiling over free lire it was 
kept covered and almost wholly protected from contact with air. The 
explanation that the metallic oxides act as oxygen carriers during the 
process of boiling (an assumption which seemed to find support in the 
fact that a number of boiled oils had low iodine values) is equally 
unfounded. For it will be seen from the numbers given below that 
“ boiled oils ” can be prepared having iodine values lying very little 
below that yielded by a normal raw linseed oil. 

The older processes of boiling with “ driers ” 3 appears to be an 
empirical way of producing metal salts (lead salts or manganese salts) 

1 According to some writers the monk Thcnphilhs is credited with having discovered 
the fact that by boiling linseed oil with haul oxide n more, rapidly drying oil than linseed 
oil is obtained. Some writers state that Dioscnrides was actplaiiitc.l with the oil-boiling 
process. 

» Cp. Liebig's Aniinl., 1810,33, 114 ; lleiiriques, Xe.its. f. tuujew. Glum.., 1898, 343. 

3 Witii regard to " Driers,” cp. p. 135. 
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of the fatty acids of the boiled oils, partial saponification of the glycerides 
tahing place at the high temperature to which the oils were subjected 
whilst being boiled. These lead salts (or manganese salts) of the fatty 
acids are able to act as oxygen carriers in the process of “ drying,” 
when the boiled oils are exposed to the atmosphere, either in their 
original state or in admixture with pigments, gum-resins, etc. This 
would lead to the explanation that the driers act as catalysts, a small 
quantity only being required to accelerate the oxidation (Lewkowitsch 1 ) 
when the oils dry to a shin (see below). 

According to Kuhl 2 the drying is due to a process of autoxidation 
and is accelerated in the presence of peroxides. 

These views find support in the modern methods of preparing 
“ boiled oils.” 

Thus at present the bulk of the “ boiled oils ” is obtained by heating 
linseed oil with driers to a temperature of about 150° C. only. The 
process is carried out by introducing the oil into a cylindrical vessel 
provided with a heating rod and agitating gear, so as to produce an 
intimate intermixture between oil and drier, whilst they are heated to 
the desired temperature. lit order to increase the contact surface 
between oil and air and the time during which the oil is in contact, with 
the air, J. C. L. ran tier Latide. 3 places in the vessel a large number of 
baffles forcing thereby the air to pass through thin films of oil. The 
internal arrangement of a modern oil-boiling vessel 4 is illustrated by 
Fig. 8, the cylindrical part of the vessel having been removed to show 
the heating coils and the stirring apparatus. According to Genthe 5 
the thickening of boiled oil is materially assisted if the volatile products 
arc removed. In order to facilitate their removal, the operation is 
conducted in a closed vessel, the air, or indifferent gas, lying above 
the surface of the liquid being continuously driven through the oil by 
means of a suitable drum and stirring arrangement. The volatile 
products are condensed in the upper part of the vessel in such a manner 
that, they cannot return to the oil. 

Wilbuscliewitsch 6 atomises the oil by spraying it, into an autoclave, 
where it meets a stream of air or ozonised air. The oil may be admixed 
with a catalyst capable of occluding oxygen. Some manufacturers 
assist the “boiling” by blowing with air. The oils so obtained are 
known on the Continent as “ blown boiled oils” (GdiUiscnc Firitisse 7 ). 
These oils are unsuitable for the preparation of best varnishes. 

The preparation of boiled oils under the influence of ultra-violet 

1 “Problems in the Fat industry,” Jonm. Sue. Chcia. hid., 19011, 592; up. also 
Fahriop, Zrils. /'. onqew. Vhem., 1909, 722. 

* Phnrm. frntralh,, 1910, No. 10. 

3 German patent 209,851. 

4 I am indebted to Messrs. Manlovc, Alliott, and Co., Nottingham, for this illus¬ 
tration. 

0 English patent 16,065, 1909. 

fi English patent 15,440, 1911. Cp. also llamage, English patent 7842, 1901. 

7 Cp. S. Lewiak, German patent 154,091 ; Buchanan, English patent 7640, 1905 ; 
Lepport and Ragoon, English patent 17,085, 1903 ; French patent 334,233 ; German 
patent 181,193 (Leppert, Rogovin, and Rndling) (boiling in vacuo or in a current ot 
superheated steam) ; Noury and van der Lande, Austrian patent 46,563 ; French patent 
392,793. 
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light (cp. “Linseed Oil,” Vol. IT. p. 59) (emitted from an “uviol” 
lamp) has been patented by Geutke. 1 About twenty ‘ uviol lamps - 
are immersed in a tank containing 1 ton of crude oil. The raw liieeed 
oil is warmed to about 80° C., when the lamps are then started and 
finely divided air is pumped into the oil under a pressure equal to a 
water column of about 3 metres’ height. The lamps are cooled by a 
current of air. The reaction generates sufficient heat (op. manufacture 
of “ Blown Oils” below) so that the source of artificial heat may then 



be stopped. The oil is stated to take up by tins treatment about o p« 
cent of oxygen. For the treating of a ton of raw o,l about sixty k, low. tt- 
hours are "required. It is claimed that oils so prepared dry better than 

the ordinary boiled oils 3 (ep. p. 131). , ,, 

Accordin'* to the quality and the amount of drier added and the 
length of time during which the oil is heated (“ boiled ’ ), pale or dark 

boiled oils, ep. W. Schmidt, *,/«./. plu,ak C to.., 1908, (M) M- 
» Cp. K. Halm, Zeila.f. angew. Client,, 1908, t«- 
3 Cp. Ohem. Zeit. Hep., 1908, 395. 
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oils are produced. The former are known in commerce as “ pale boiled 
oils,” the latter as “ double boiled oils.” The temperature can be 
reduced even to 120° C. by merely dissolving “ liquid driers ” (solutions 
of lead linoleate, etc., in linseed oil; see below), and assisting the 
operation, if required, by a current of air. 1 

This last process yields somewhat inferior drying oils to those 
obtained by boiling at 150° C. with lead oxide, etc. It has, however, 
been inferred therefrom that in order to obtain a quickly drying oil it 
suffices to prepare a solution of metal salts in oil. This view has even 
led to the preparation of “ boiled oils” in the cold, by merely adding 
to linseed oil a solution of lead linoleate or manganese linoleate, and 
carefully intermixing it with the oil. (An oil having the properties 
of a “ boiled” oil can also be prepared by carefully grinding,linseed oil 
with manganese borate in the cold.) These “ boiled oils ” are therefore 
identical with the product painters used to prepare themselves from 
raw linseed oil liy grinding it with n drier. Such oils naturally do not 
dry so rapidly as do the oils prepared at a higher temperature; they 
behave more nearly like raw linseed oil as regards the time required to 
” dry ” From this it would follow that a certain amount of poly¬ 
merisation must take place, in order to accelerate the subsequent 
oxidation, when the oil is allowed to “ dry ” (cp. below.) 


llaw Materials used in the Manufacture of Boiled Oils 

1. Oils.—Linseed oil is practically the only oil that is used in the 
manufacture of boiled oils on a large scale. Other vegetable drying oils 
—like candle nut oil, safflower oil (cp. table, p. I ll)—also furnish 
boiled oils, but their drying prnperties arc not so good as t liosc of boiled 
linseed oil, a fact which is most readily explained by stating that they 
contain much less linoleuic acid than linseed oil does. 1 fence these 
vegetable oils, as also poppy seed oil , hemp seed oil, jiiger seed, and soya 
bean oils, must be considered as being unsuitable for the manufacture of 
boiled oils, and the same may be said of tung oil. I’erilla oil, however, 
although it cannot be used in its raw state owing to its peculiar property 
of forming drops on a painted surface, may. in conjunction wi th a suitable 
drier, form a satisfactory substitute for boiled linseed oil. Lead and 
manganese driers are unsuitable for this oil; cobalt driers, however, 
cause the oil to dry with a good gloss and also inhibit the formation of 
oily drops 2 (cp. Vol. If. p. 43). Fish and blubber oils are less suitable 
for the preparation of boiled oils, owing to the fact that the glycerides of 
linoleuic acid seem to be entirely absent, the high iodine absorptions 
of these oils being due to the presence of clupunodonic acid. The 
statements made in patent specifications as to the usefulness of these 
oils, either as such or in admixture with linseed oil, must therefore 
be accepted with reserve. Waeutig* for example, claims, by heating 
fish oil to 210° 0. and passing through the oil steam superheated to 

1 Cp. Hartley anil Hleukinsep, English patent 11,(>20, 1S110. 

- ltoscntlial, Fitibnixil. 17, 731). 

:i German patent, 1172, Itih. 
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400° C. for twenty-five hours, to produce an oil containing only the 
polymerised glycerides of the Unsaturated fatty acids and superior in its 
drying properties to linseed oil. Menhaden oil is, however, hotter than 
whale or liver oils, and an oil prepared from 70 pin- cent of menhaden oil 
and 30 per cent of linseed oil gave, according to Toch} an extremely 
durable coat. The use of distillation produets of tar oil (leinin) 2 and 
petroleum products require further investigation. 

The suitability of a raw linseed oil for making u boiled oil" was 
hitherto determined in practice by its age. It, is well known that 
fresh oils (*• green” oils), owing to traces of dissolved water, etc., give 
a scum on boiling, and effervesce strongly, whereas old “ tanked ” 
oils, from .which water and “ mucilage” have settled out on storing-- 
“ tanking ”--yield the best boiled oil. A practical test for judging its 
suitability is to beat the oil rapidly in a test-tube to about 3(10° (1. A 
suitable oil remains clear, whereas from a “green " oil, or an insuffici¬ 
ently relined oil, “mucilage” separates out (e.p. Chap. XIV. p. 5b). 
The observations made by Thompson (Vol. Tl. p. 58) prove that the 
“ mucilage ” is due to the presence of inorganic salts, which settle out 
from a “tanked" oil in course of time, carrying down with them 
organic impurities left, in the oil. Further proof for the correctness of 
this view is given by the fact, that these impurities are removed by 
refining raw linseed oil with sulphuric acid, or by cooling, or by rapid 
beating followed by rapid cooling. Other tests for purity have been 
given already under (lie heading “Linseed Oil” (Vol. II. p. til). 
Practical experience has shown that, Baltic oil is better for the manu¬ 
facture of boiled oil than is Indian oil; this is readily explained by the 
greater purity of the Baltic seed. But Indian oil and even La Plata oil, 
if earefullv prepared from cleaned seeds vield oils equally as good ns 
Baltin oil. Cold pressed linseed oil is better than hot pressed; this 
finds its explanation in the fact that the cold pressed oils contain smaller 
amounts of solid glycerides than do the hot, pressed. 

With a view to removing the hulk of the solid glycerides from 
linseed oil, as they obviously diminish the drying property of the oil, 
the author tried on a large scale to separate: the solid glycerides by 
the process of “ demargarination,” viz. by cooling the linseed oil to 
- 25° 0. This process (for which a provisional patent only was taken) 
has been abandoned as unremuucrntivo® 

2. Driers (in the United States also termed “Japans”). 4 - In the 
older processes of oil boiling only the oxides of lead and manganese/' 
such as litharge, red lead, manganese dioxide, or their inorganic salts, 
were used as driers ; zinc, 0 copper, and iron salts were found incapable 

1 Oil and Colour Trades Jo urn., 1913, 44. “ F« rbenzrit., 1910, 2120. 

3 Cp. Luwkowilsch, Jahrhuch der €'hemic, 1902, (xii.) 370. The same process 1ms been 
patented by Hertkorn, German patents 129,809, 137,300 ; cp. A. Kronstein, German 
patent 201,398. 

4 Cp. Weger, Zeiis.f. an [few. C/itm., 1890, 531 ; 1897, 401, 512, 5(50. 

f ’ It appears that manganese was lirst suggested by Michael Faraday. 

8 Cp. Thorp. Techuolotji / Quart. 3, 9 ; cp., however, French patent 332,788 (.S be. 
Bonneville et Cie). Regarding other metals, cp. Meister, Farbenzdt ., 1908, 153. 
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of imparting to .the oils the desired properties. The rosinates of 
chromium and nickel were also found to be unsuitable. More recently 
acetate, oxalate, and borate of manganese have been employed. Salts 
of cobalt with fatty and rosin acids have also been used with success, 
and are stated to be the most suitable driers for use with fish and blubber 
oils and perilla oil. 1 (Cp. Vol. II. p. 415.) Oils prepared with lead 
as drier are stated to give, on standing, more of a precipitate than 
manganese oils. According to Davidson , 2 this precipitate consists of 
the lead salts of the saturated fatty acids, as this observer found, for 
the fatty acids prepared from a precipitate containing 3(H per cent 
lead oxide, the iodine value 4'G. As rosin is capable of absorbing 
oxygen from the air, the metallic salts of the rosin acids 3 have also come 
into vogue as driers. Lead rosiuate is, however, falling into disfavour 
on account of its property of sometimes causing cloudiness in the varnish 
(tie Wiiiie). Rosinates are prepared either by precipitating a (soda) 
soap solution with solutions of metallic, salts (e.ij. sodium rosiuate with 
manganese sulphate), or are simply synthesised by fusing together a 
metallic oxide with colophony ; hence there are discerned in commerce 
“ precipitated ” driers and “ fused ” driers. 

By precipitating rosin soap solutions, or by fusing colophony, as 
the case may be, with mixed manganese and lead salts, “ precipitated ” 
or “fused” manijmw-leiid driers are obtained. 

A ready method of distinguishing “ precipitated ” driers from 
“ fused ” driers is afforded by the determination of water. Only the 
“precipitated” driers contain notable quantities of moisture (up to 
6 per cent). 

A further development in the industry of driers was reached by the 
employment, of the metallic salts of linseed oil fatty acids. These salts 
are prepared either by precipitating soap solutions obtained by saponify¬ 
ing linseed oil with solutions of metallic salts, or by heating the. fatty 
acids together with oxides. Thus “ precipitated ” manganese liuoleate, 
lead linoleate, etc., or “ fused ” manganese linoleate, etc., are. obtained. 

By means of these methods the author prepared driers from tmg 
oil. Thus a lead tungate, manganese tungate, and a mixture of the 
two—lead-mangano-tmigate—were manufactured on a lar ge scale. 

The driers prepared from linseed oil fatty acids, tong oil fatty acids, 
and rosin (colophony) arc soluble in “ oil of turps ” (turpentine oil), 
ether, chloroform, and linseed oil, 4 and are therefore termed “ soluble 
driers.” Solutions of these driers in linseed oil or in turpentine oil or 
in a mixture of both are obtainable in commerce under the names 
“ liquid driers,” “ terebene,” 5 and other fancy names. 

1 Kruuss, VIII. hit. dung. Appl. Cliem., 1912, Sect. V e . p. 127 ; Fokin, Zeits. f. 
augew. Chan., 1909, 1451, 1492. 

2 Oil and Colour Trades Jourv., 1908, 158S. 

3 With regard to driers from copals—“ copal resinates cp, Bottler, Divgl. Polyl. 
Jovrn., 1898, 70. 

4 It should be noted that the solubility of “ linolcates ” and rosinates in ether or 
chloroform in the cold exactly coincides with their solubility in linseed oil at somewhat 
elevated temperatures—up to 120° C. Cp. Lippert, Zeits, f. angew. Client., 1908. 800. 

n Cp. Fawsitt, .hum. Sue. Chan, hut., 1903, 538 ; t'oste and Andrews, Analyst , 
1910, 154. 
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The examination of driers consisting of metallic oxides or of metallic 
salts of inorganic acids is carried out by the well-known methods of 
mineral analysis. 1 The valuation of the “soluble driers'’ cannot*he 
based on the proportion of the metal, as determined by incineration, 
inasmuch as the oxides held in suspension, and therefore not chemically 
combined with fatty acids or rosin acids, arc not only useless to the. 
manufacturer of boiled oil, but are even injurious, as they render the 
oil turbid. A preliminary test consists in treating the drier with organic 
solvents. A good drier should dissolve completely in ether, or, in the 
case of lead rosinate, in chloroform arid in turpentine oil. 

In the analytical examination of a soluble drier the organic, matter 
is first burnt off in a porcelain crucible, ami the amount of total lead, 
manganese, etc., is determined in the ash. The weight of the ash does 
not always give useful indications, as the fused driers often contain 
sand, etc. In addition to lead and manganese, the calcium in the ash 
may be determined. (Calcium rosinate is a legitimate constituent of 
driers.) A fresh portion of the sample is then extracted with ether or 
chloroform or turpentine oil. From the filtered solution the solvent 
is evaporated oft' and the residue incinerated. In the ash, the lead or 
manganese, or both (as the ease may lie), are determined quantitatively, 
and the difference between the lead or manganese found in ibis experi¬ 
ment and that found in the first experiment corresponds to the amount 
of lead or manganese present as insoluble excess. Tile result may he 
cheeked by determining t he dissolved lead or manganese in an aliquot 
portion of the solution. In the ease of a rosinate the dissolved lead 
must be determined by difference, as the chloroform is stated to be only 
driven oft completely from the rosinate at a red heat, when a portion of 
the lead also volatilises as chloride. 

The fatty acids or rosin acids, although their examination is of 
minor importance, may he determined by decomposing the ethereal 
solution with mineral acid. 

The following is the analysis of a commercial drier carried out by 
the author:— 

Per cent. 

Ash.18-» 

Fatty acids, including rosin acids . . . 83*42 

The more detailed examination gave the following result: 

Complete Analysis of a Commercial Drier (Lewhowitsch) 


Per cent. 


Lead oxido 

. 10-99 

Manganous oxide 

C-79 

Iron peroxide . 

047 

Calcium oxide . 

o-r,r, 

Itosin acids 

. 38*32 

Oxidised acids . 

4-24 

Other fatty acids 

. 40*86 

1 With regard to the analysis of manganese borate, 
Chem. Journ ., 19055, 68. 

ep. Emlemann and Paisley, Amur. 
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It must, however, be understood that the results furnished by a 
chemical analysis alone are not sufficient, to supply the data on which an 
opinion cun he based as to the properties the drier will impart to the 
oil. The colour and drying power of the boiled oil to bo prepared, and 
other conditions, greatly influence the choice and quantity of the drier. 

A table detailing the proportions of metal contained in some com¬ 
mercial driers, as also the minimum temperatures at which they may 
be used, is given in the author’s Laboratory Companion to the Fats and 
Oils Industries. 1 

Each manufacturer appears to have his own “ formula ” for the 
quantity and composition of driers he adds to the oil in the boiling 
process. These “ formulas ” are guarded by the makers as valuable 
secrets. As a rule, a quantity of driers not exceeding 2 to,3 per cent 
of the oil is added. According to a recommendation of the Dcnlsch 
Sehutzrerein fiir Lath- and Farbenmhtstrie 2 a pure linseed oil varnish 
must not contain more than 2 per cent of drier, or, if rosin driers are 
used, not more than 5 per cent, of rosin acids. The best results are 
stated by W'etjer to be obtained bv using a mangano-lead drier, the 
manganese and lead salts being mixed in such proportions that the 
metallic, lead (Pb) and metallic manganese (Mn) are present in the 
proportion of 5 to 1. The production of a drier by heating a mixture 
of aluminium hydrate and aluminium acetate in rosin and then adding 
sufficient soda to neutralise the rosin acids has been patented. 9 

The solid driers have the drawback that a considerable amount, of 
“ foots ” settles out from t he stored finished product. 4 No such deposit 
is formed when liquid driers are employed. 

The drying power of finished boiled oil depends to a certain extent, 
only on the quantity of drier added. When a given amount of drier 
has been incorporated with the oil, its drying power is not increased by 
a further addition of drier; in some eases the drying power actually 
decreases. Thus K'cr/cr states that, the time necessary for drying to 
an elastic skin is the shortest, when the boiled oil contains 0-2 per cent 
of manganese as metal, and in the ease of mangano-lead driers 0-6 per 
cent of metals, the proportion of lead to manganese being 5 to l, 5 

Lippert 6 pointed out the differences which the boiled oil skins show 
according as to whether they are prepared with lead driers or manganese 
driers. Whilst the boiled oils containing lead dry to a leather-like skin, 
the oils prepared with manganese are more brittle and harder. As long 
as the boiled oils prepared with lead oxide driers are kept, carefully 
protected from access of air, they do not suffer loss in drying power; 

1 Table No, 43, p. 84. Analyses of ialViior eonitnemal driers have been given by 
Cost, and Andrews, Analyst, 11110, 105, 

s Zeits.f. (tnijeir. Client., 1912, 876. 

3 Pilgram ami Lefler, French patent 899,804. 

4 W. Traine (German patent 101,941) suggests the use of lime as a means of prevent¬ 
ing the formation of “ foots.” Since calcium rosinate is frequently used as a “ drier,” 
there is no novelty in the claim. 

6 Zeits.f. angem. ('hem., 1897, 401, 524, 560 ; l)ie Saucrstojfavfn ah vie tier Ole. und 
1/arze, K. Baldamus, Leipzig (ep. Lippert, Zeils. f. angew. Ohm., 1897, 655 ; 1898, 412, 
431; 1903, 366). “ Client. Zeit., 1903, 365. 
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‘boiled oils 

nor docs the moisture of the air exercise the same influence on boiled 
oils prepared with lead oxide as on boiled oils prepared with manganese 
driers, for, in some cases, the boiled oils prepared with the aid of loud 
driers dry better in moist than in dry air. Lipped is therefore led to 
the conclusion that in contradistinction to boiled oils prepared with 
manganese the oils “ boiled ” with lead driers are influenced to a small 
degree only by the moisture of the air, and this in a manner perfectly 
independent of the proportion of lead. Yet, as a rule, if the air is dry, 
the incipient drying process proceeds more quickly. 

Since boiled oils prepared with the aid of lead have a tendency to 
deposit “foots,” Lipped tried to prevent their separation 1 by using 
lead rosinate, and found that “fused” lead rosinate is preferable to 
“precipitated” lead rosinate. Old boiled oils, rich in manganese, 
which frequently showed a considerable retardation in the incipient 
stage of drying if exposed to moist air, gained good drying properties 
after admixture with ft lead-oxide boiled oil. These, observations, 
taken in conjunction with the results obtained by Weger, show why 
manufacturers of boiled oil (notably in Germany) are in favour of 
preparing their boiled oils with the aid of lead-mangnno driers. Upped 
has further shown 2 that whilst all boiled oils dry more rapidly in a 
completely dry than in a moist atmosphere- without regard lo the 
age. of the oil—small quantities of manganese sulliec to induce a better 
drying in a moist than in a dry atmosphere. 3 

In the drying of boiled oils the influence of temperature, light, and 
of moisture of the air plays an important, part. Upped 1 specially 
examined the influence of the last-named (actor (proportion of moisture 
of the air) on the drying of boiled oils prepared with manganese driers, 
bv exposing glass plates covered with a drying oil both to t he ordinary 
atmosphere and to a completely dried atmosphere (under a desiccator), 
it was found that boiled oils containing over 0*05 per cent of manganese 
dried more quickly in dry air than in moist air. The rule appears to hold 
good that boiled oils rich in manganese dry more quickly in dry air 
than in moist air, whilst boiled oils poor in manganese dry more rapidly 
in moist air than in dry air. 

It would appear to the author from these observations that the 
proportion of manganese in a boiled oil should he regulated according 
to the season in which it is to he used. 

With regard to the theory of the action of driers, op. p. 178. 


Examination of Boiled Oils 

The chemical examination of boiled oils embraces the detection of 
adulterants, such as fish oils, vegetable oils (other than linseed oil), 

1 As to other suggested menus of preventing ties formatter of “ foots,” e|.. K. Timber, 
Chum. Xe.it 1900 1252. 

2 Xnts.f. annex?. Chan., 1905, 94. . 

3 There is do doubt that the velocity of the reaction, Le. the drying, increases lapnlly 
with the temperature, but. no proof has been furnished as yet that the velocity or reaction 
increases according to Spring’s rule, viz. rises to double the velocity lor a rise ot 10 U 

4 Chcm. Zdt.y 1900, 133. 
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mineral oils, naphthalene, 1 rosin oils, and rosin (cp, “ Linseed Oil,” 
Vol. TI. p. 63). Oils prepared with liquid driers may legitimately 
contain small proportions of oil of turpentine. The number of “ boiled 
oil substitutes ” in the market is very large ; they are mostly made up 
of rosin, rosin oils, tar oils, petroleum oils, 3 with a small quantity of 
linseed oil or tung oil, or fish and blubber oils, and must be looked upon 
as adulterated oils. Most of the so-called “patent boiled oils” fall 
under this stricture. 3 On painting an alcoholic solution of “ oxidised ” 
acids from marine animal oils on glass or wood so that, a thin layer of 
the oxidised acids is left, they acquire on diving a lustrous, dark 
brown colour and so assume the appearance of a varnish (TsujimMo 4 ). 

Boiled oil is readily differentiated from raw oil by its specific gravity, 
by the presence of drier (giving a residue on incineration), .and by the 
bromide test (see below). Boiled oil is frequently mixed with raw 
linseed oil, since boiled oil, if used alone, gives in some cases a “ hard ” 
coat liable to crack ; hence the detection of raw linseed oil in boiled oils 
is of little practical importance in this country. 

In those countries, however, where raw linseed oil and boiled oil are 
assessed differently by the custom-house officials, the rapid distinction 
of linseed oil from boiled oil is frequently required. Finkeiirr recom¬ 
mends, for custom-house purposes, the following test, by which 25 per 
cent of boiled oil are stated to he detected in raw oil. The following 
reagents are required -A 20 per cent ammonia solution, and a solution 
containing 100 grins, of lead acetate and 32 grms, of glycerin in 120 c.e. 
of water. The test is carried out as follows ;■ -1 c.e. of the ammonia 
solution is mixed with 5 c.e. of the lead solution, 12 c.e. of the sample 
are added, and the whole is vigorously shaken together and then heated 
for three minutes to 100° (!. Jf the sample be pure linseed oil, it will 
form two layers on standing, the lower one being clear, while if the 
sample contain boiled oil it will set to a soft, viscous mass. 

The best test for the detection and approximate determination of 
raw linseed oil in boiled oils prepared at, elevated temperatures is the 
bromide test. 5 The oils boiled over free fire by the old process undergo 
polymerisation much in the same way ns do t he polymerised oils (p. 121). 
it has been shown above that- the yield of ether-insoluble bromides 
rapidly decreases with the temperature employed. Hence these boiled 
oils will give a much lower yield of bromides. In boiled oils, however, 
which have not been heated to such high temperatures this method 
would not give a decisive answer, as the oils, not having undergone 
polymerisation, still yield approximately the same amount of bromides 
as do the original oils. 

This is clearly brought out by the following table, in which the iodine 

1 The addition of naphthalene has been patented l»v W. Traine, English patent 
5261, 1903. 

“ Pollard, Analyst, 1912, 217. 

3 The German patent 181,192 protects a substitute made from soft soap, amber 
varnish, drier, ami water. German patent 166,563 claims wool fat and wool fat acids 
in conjunction with zinc rosinate. German patent 208,753 (K. Winkler) claims cod 
liver oil, rosin spirit, manganese rosinate. 

4 Journ. Coll. Kmj. Tokyo Imp. Univ., 1908, (5) 199. 

8 Lewkowitseh, Analyst, 1904, 2. 
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values of some “ pale boiled ” oils and some “ double boiled ” oils 
prepared at 150° C. are recorded. There is a considerable decrease in 
the yield of ether-insoluble bromides, coincident with a corresponding, 
although by no means proportionate, decrease of the iodine value. The 
author's view that these decreases are due to polymerisation which has 
taken place in consequence of the high temperature is borne out by the 
numbers recorded for the last three linseed oils, which were prepared by 
an ozone process investigated by the author. The treatment was carried 
out at temperatures at which polymerisation does not take place ; nor 
would anv ozonkles (Vol. f. diiap. V1J1.) formed remain stable. Hence 
the yield of ether-insoluble bromides, as also the iodine value, is little 
lower than that of the original oil. 


ChararJcristks of Iluilrtl Oils ( Lewhneilsch ) 


r ' -**&;’'"** 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Online 

Value. 


Name. 

ilrninides from 
Give Tides. 

Linseed oil (raw) 

0-9308 

ISO-4 

Per cent. 

2117 

Pale boiled linseed oil 

0-9129 

17L0 

20-97 


0-9149 

109-90 

13 03 

Ozonised ,, ,, 

0-9310 

180-1 

30*20-36-34 

0-9388 

0-9483 

171-2 

109*7 

25 - 73 

30-19 

Safflower oil (raw) 

0-92401 

140-10 

traces 

Double boiled safflower oil 

0-9310 

137 "3 
139*1 


Pale 

0-9300 


Double ,, ii n 

0*93013 

0-9417 

137-0 

141-8 

none 

0-95035 

127 *3 

... 

__ _ 

_— 

— 

_ 


The amount of oxidised acids in boiled oils should not exceed the 
proportions given in the following table. Falrioii has drawn the 
conclusion (from a few experiments) that a boiled oil ts the better the 
less oxidised acids its contains (ep. p. ISO). 

In the chemical examination of a boiled oil, the numbers collated 
in the following table may be found useful as a guide :- 


[Table 
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It should bo noted that., owing to the presence of metals in boiled 
oils, the determination of the iodine value leads to too high results, 
unless the metal be first removed by treatment with mineral acids. 
The error that may be committed by not following these directions is 
shown by the figures contained in the following table 


Iodine Values of Boiled Oils ( Lewhnrit.srh) 


Moiled Oil from 

Original Oil. 

Moiled Oil after Removal of 
Metal. 

Linseed oil 

Sadlov^-i' oil 

173-3 

177-2 

134-9 

H59-7 

171-1 

130*7 


The valuation of a boiled oil which has been found free from adulter¬ 
ants must be based on “practical” tests, by exposing the oil lo I lie 
action of the atmosphere in a thin layer on glass plates in the manner 
described, Vol. I. Chap. VII., and Vol. II. under “Linseed Oil.” The 
oil is exposed either in its original state or after admixture with pig¬ 
ments, such as arc used in the preparation of paints. A weighed or 
measured amount of boiled oil is therefore intimately intermixed with 
a weighed amount of pigment, the mass is spread in a thin layer on a 
glass plate, and exposed to the atmosphere side by side with a boiled oil 
of known quality. 

A set of different pigments may be used consisting of white lead, 
zinc oxide, red lead, red oxide of iron, and yellow, green, blue, and 

finally black pigments. Since the black pigment., which is free .. 

i letals, does not act, as a catalyst, the black paint, requires the longest 
(i r i,. to dry, and therefore furnishes the severest test in judging the 
quality of a boiled oil. It should, however, be added that a good deal 
of practical experience is required lo arrive at a definite opinion as to 
the value of a boiled oil . 1 It, is recommended therefore that comparative 
tests with boiled oils of known quality be instituted. 

Boiled oil is extensively used 2 in the preparation of paints, var¬ 
nishes, and enamels. 


Paints 

The paints to be considered here are made by grinding together 
levigated pigments 3 with boiled oil in special grinding machines, until 

> C|>. papers ref, are, l to, p. 138; Llppcrl, Zeit*. f «*«••. ,w# - 

131 - ; VVWii^wi to plastic masses from toiled oil see derma,, patent 10^58 

and also deman patent goi.twd (Chum. Pal-, l^loU, Meusel and Cm, 0,1 and 

Magnesium Powder ”). „ .. .... „ ... 

* In tlie manufacture, of “antieorWgive or ant,Pad..,;; pa,dpme uiry . x«ln 

ifi-i Kib;,,, 

229, 243, 254. 
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a -homogeneous mass, free from gritty particles, is obtained. The 
admixture of sulphonated petroleum residues has been patented. 1 In 
meat works the proportion of oil is kept as low' as possible, it being left 
to the user to “ thin ” the paint with more boiled oil (and “ oil of turps ” 
if required) to the proper consistence, so that the paint can “ flow ” 
under the brush. The percentage of oil in different commercial paints 
lies, according to the nature of the pigments, from between 8 or 10 pet 
cent for white lead paint; to 30-40 per cent for black paints. 

The chemical examination of paints lias been briefly sketched out 
already (p. 61). The paint is shaken out. with ether to dissolve the 
oil. Frequently, however, the separation of oil from pigment cannot 
be thus effected, and a mineral arid must, be added to decompose metallic 
soaps and to bring the pigment into solution, in case it bp soluble in 
acid. The ethereal layer is separated from the aqueous solution and 
any undissolved pigment. The undissolved portions often consist ui 
weighting substances (termed “ expanders ” in the United States) 
such as barytes, gypsum, etc. It may lie pointed out here that Sucker 1 
states that gypsum acts on the oil catalytic-ally, inducing drying; ii 
other words, that it acts like a drier. After evaporating off t lie ether, t he 
residual oil may lie subjected to further examination. In the case oi 
artists’ paints the examination includes tiie identification of walnut oi 
(and) poppy seed oils. The mineral matter is examined by the well- 
known methods of inorganic; analysis. Heavy metals like copper, 
chromium,® and mercury form the basis of anti-fouling (anti-rusting) 
paints. 

The more important physical examination of paints as regards 
their suitability for a given purpose, and especially for withstanding 
the action of the atmosphere, 4 falls outside the scope; of this work (cp. 
also above). Fire-proof paints usually contain substances which 
evolve ammonia at high temperatures such as magnesium ammonio- 
phospliate. 5 

For paints made with emulsions containing oxidised oils. cp. above, 
p. 110. 


Varnishes—Oil Varnishes 

The varnishes 6 to be considered here consist of a mixture of boiled 
oil, various gum-resins, and oil of turps. Varnishes prepared from 
mixtures of esters of cellulose fall outside the, scope of this work, 7 as 
also the metallic paints, which consist of finely divided metals, e.g. 

1 Walker and Solm, German patent 228,633. 

2 Farbcnzeit., 1912, 1825. 

3 Friedmann, German patent 248,292 ; cp. also Deutseh Osterreichische Mamies- 
mannrdhren Werke, German patent 175,631. 

4 Gp. The Chemistry and Technology of Mixed Paints, Maximillian Tool), New York, 
1907 ; Jaurn. Soc. Client, hid., 1908, 311 ; ami E. Tauber, Cltein. Xeit 1909, 85 ; 94. 

8 Terrisse and Collignier, French patent 398,956 ; German patent 247,372. 

0 The so-called spirit varnishes—“laquers”—prepared by simply dissolving gum- 
resins in volatile solvents—alcohol, oil of turpentine, etc.—fall outside the scope of this 
work ; cp. French patent 398,813. 

7 French patent 445,638. 
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aluminium incorporated with ethyl or amyl acetate, to which in some 
cases is added nitro cellulose. 1 

Although the processes for manufacturing varnishes are guarded as 
valuable secrets, the actual amalgamation of the ingredients is a simple 
operation.. The “art'’ of the manufacturer consists m the suitable 
selection of gum-resins, and in the manner of preparing them or 
“running'’ with oil. Most of the gum-resins must he subjected to 
a preliminary treatment by heating to a temperature of above 300'’ 0. 
before they ac(|uire the property of remaining dissolved m the boiled 
oil ami in the volatile oil, which is used for the “thinning ” of t lie non¬ 
volatile portion of a varnish. The different gum-resins lose theicb) 
from 5 to.20 per cent of their weight. 2 

The aetyul temperature to which each gum-resin or mixture o 
.gum-resins is brought up, and the length of time during which the fused 
mass must he kept at the desired temperature (so as to avoid “ under- 
rookina ” or “ over-cooking ”), have been ascertained by truly empirical 
and, hence, eostlv methods. Therefore, this part of the operations 
is surrounded bv manufaet nrors with the deepest secrecy. The attempts 
that have been made hitherto to avoid the loss inclined in the pre¬ 
liminary heating of gum-resins, e.g. dissolving them in oil of turpentine 
or in linseed oil under pressure/ 1 have not been successful, as the. dis¬ 
solved gum-resin is precipitated when the oil of turpentine is added. 
Nor have satisfactory results been obtained by dissolving the gum-resms, 
without previous fusion, in benzene, ehlorohydring, toluene, 0 camphoi 
oil fatty acids 0 (such as palmitic acid, linseed oil latty acids, and tun« 
oil’fatty acids), naphthalene." or a mixture of naphthalene and rosin 
oil 8 and copal oil, oil of turpentine, terpuicol 9 or amylalcohol. or a 
mixture of the alkyl or aryl esters of pit!lialic acid. 11 

Although indicated gum-resins are soluble in their original state m 
oil of turpentine, and linseed oil itself is also soluble in this menstruum, 
a clear solution cannot, be obtained by adding linseed oil or a solution 
of linseed oil in oil of turpentine to a solution of unhealed gum-resms in 
•oil of turpentine, For “varnishes’’ so prepared, alt hough clear at 
first, become turbid as soon as the oil of turpentine commences to 
evaporate, linseed oil being insoluble in a concentrated solution of the 


1 (Ml, KiWi,ml,sit 39S, 081. For further trdiimhigk-iil iufoiiltatioii up. Thorpe's 

Dictionary, article “ Varnish.” ....... . 

a (Ip. M. A. Tixier, “ Snr la tlu'oric ties verms, Mood. sneut., 19)d, /-t). 

» Fn-ncli jmtent 16,47*. I85« (SchutwiiU-wr). 

( Cp. Smith, .ham. Clam. 1001, 10,0. Liiwkimit.srh, 1.101, 10,,. 
Lippert, Chon. Rente, 1901, 177. 

6 English patent 5404, 1902. 

165,008 (H. Teriiwe) ; (lem.au patent 154,750 (hraino). Cp. «l» < elh.mei, Oil 
Colour Truth's Jovrn ., 1909, 2029. 

» “»d , Z3^H, , iut 17.105, 1903 ; Cerin.o patent 160,791. The 
terpineol is obtained by allowing nitric acid to act on oil at A 11 
tmuneol is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of artificial camphoi. 

10 Livache, Cornet, mil., 190S (146), 898 and Rail. hoc. d hncourwjanrnt, 
1908. 


11 Hesse, German patent ‘227,667. 

VOL. Ill 
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gum-reains, TAvache 1 2 states, however, that he obtains satisfactory 
varnishes without previous melting of the gum-rcsius by substituting 
fqr the total quantity of linseed oil required in the usual varnishes a 
mixture of two-fifths of that quantity of linseed oil and three-fifths of 
its mixed fatty acids. 

A recent patent* claims the dissolving of copals in petroleum or 
shale hydrocarbons at a pressure of 17 atmospheres. 

The gum-resins are fused in an open cylindrical nickel bottomed 
vessel fixed on wheels, so that, the vessel can be rapidly withdrawn from 
the open fire, over which the mass is heated. The vapours which are 
evolved are. allowed to escape through a chimney. In some works the 
temperature is carefully observed during the " running,” whilst the 
mass is well stirred, so that no part of the gmn-resin may burn on to 
the side of the vessel. When the mass is deemed to have been heated 
sufficiently, the vessel is drawn from the tire, placed in an open space 
(yard), and the desired quantity of linseed oil or of " boiled ” oil, 
previously warmed, is entered into the hot gum-rosin, gradually and in 
small quantities, so as to prevent frothing over. If raw linseed oil is 
used, then the “ boiling ” is carried out over free fire, after the addition 
of “ driers,” by bringing the vessel again into the fireplace. A 'iah.ielski 
and Bourgeois patent the use of a solution of manganese borate in 
turpentine. 3 

J. Berlaimant claims the preparation of varnishes by dissolving 
“ linoxyn ” and oleo-rcsins (without heating them preliminarily) in 
amylalcohol or amylacetatc. 

During the melting operation the gum-resins undergo a kind of 
destructive distillation, and considerable amounts of irritating vapours 
are evolved, which if condensed would yield an oily liquid containing 
oxygenated substances (both acid and neutral) and consisting to a great 
extent of terpenes. 

The product thus obtained is termed “ varnish oil ” (French— 
Huile h verms; German- -Lack&). Tire, varnish oil is allowed to 
“ settle out,” so that “ foots ” may separate, or it is filtered through a • 
filter press. 4 The filter-cloths must be freed carefully from the varnish 
oil—by solvents —as the woven material impregnated with the varnish 
oil is extremely liable to spontaneous combustion. 

The varnish oil is then diluted or “ thinned ” with oil of turpentine 
(“ oil of turps ”) to produce the commercial varnish. 

The most suitable fatty oil, and practically the only one used for 
high-class varnishes, is linseed oil. A large number of patents have 
been taken out purporting to substitute successfully linseed oil by tung 

1 Com.pt. rend., 1908 (146), 898. 

2 E. II. Strange ami E. K. Burrell, German patent 232,405 ; United States America 
patent 1,011,659. 

8 French patent 408,902. 

4 The German patent 189,514 (Internationale Elektra, Werke, G.m.b.H., System, 
Dr. Kronstein) claims a layer of cominoh salt and of some other hygroscopic substance 
(such as calcium chloride, magnesium chloride) as a filtering medium; cp. also Wolff, 
Farbenzeit., 1913, 2587. 
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oil, or by mixtures of linseed oil and tung oil. In order to prevent the 
gelatinisation of the tung oil, the addition of naphthenic- acid, 1 zinc dust ~ 
sulphur and sulphides 3 has been proposed. In most of the products of 
this kind which the author has examined, the expensive gum-resins 
had been substituted by eoiophony (which is also capable of absorbing 
oxygen from the air ; with regard to the. oxygen absorption power of 
colophony, op. Table No. 38 of the TmI malory Companion to the Fats 
and Oils Industries). 

For oil of turpentine the less valuable “ wood oil ” and cheaper 
hydrocarbons, especially petroleum hydrocarbons of the same boiling 
point, and special fractions of rosin oil are very frequently substituted. 

The addition of organic aromatic, bases containing nitrogen, c.r/. 
pyridin, chijroliu, anilin, etc., to varnishes and linoleum is stated to 
prevent the further changes due to the influence of air and light which 
cause the dried coat- to become hard and crack.' 1 

A complete chemical analysis of varnishes is, in the present state 
of our knowledge, an extremely diflieult problem. 5 Whilst, the fatty oil 
may be more or less readily recognised, it is in some eases impossible 
to identify the gum-resin eonstituent by chemical means alone, con¬ 
siderable practical experience being required to supplement the purely 
chemical examination. 

The first, operation in the. chemical examination of a varnish is to 
remove the volatile solvent. This is done by heating 100 grins, of the 
varnish in a current, of steam u until no more volatile oil comes over 
with the vapours. 

The volume of the volatile oil is measured, and after its specific. 
Tavity has been determined the, absolute weight can be calculated. 


Volatile Portion of the. Varnish 

The examination of the volatile portion and its identification has 
during latter years become a most important, part of the, analysis of 
varnishes, since, owing to the most devastating manner in which the 
collection of the. oleo-resin (turpentine) from the pine forests of Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida has been carried on, the supply of oil of turpentine 
(“ spirits of turpentine ' ) had decreased considerably. Thus whilst 
the American output of oil of turpentine (17-5 per cent of which are 
obtained from the crude turpentine by distillation) amounted to 
38,488,170 gallons in 1900, it bad fallen to 30,687,051 in the year 1905, 
the number of installations then being 1287. The increased demand, 
coincident with decreased supplies, had raised the price considerably, 7 

1 “Vernisol,” Sue. Anon.. Gorman patent 253,840. 

a Weinschenk, German patent 210,715. 

a Beringer, German patent application Jl, (18,951. 

4 Oatwalil ami Oslwald, German patent 239,289. 

5 Cp. Reta, Chi' m. Xr.it. Hep., 1908, 435; 

0 Cp. M°Jlliiney, Juurn. Amer. Chris. Soc., 1895, 344. 

7 Especially as tile production of artificial camphor created a new demand, 
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as will be gathered from the following tables giving the quantities and 
the value of the exported oil of turpentine. 


Exports of Oil of Turpentine from the United Stales of America 


1901 . 



Gallons. 

. 20,240,851 

1902 . 



. 19,177,788 

1903 . 



. 1G,378,787 

1904 . 



. 17,202,808 

1905 . 



. 15,894,813 

1906 . 



. 15,981,253 

1907 . 



. 15,854,676 

1908 . 



. 19,532,583 

1009 . 



. 17,502,028 

1910 . 



. 15,587,737 

1911 



. 14,817,751 

1912 . 



. 19,599,241 


During the latter years the production, stimulated by more favour¬ 
able weather and labour conditions, lias increased again, as will be 
gathered from the following table 


[Table 
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The American oil of turpentine is obtained from the turpentine of 
various species of Finns, the most productive being Pinus 'palustris, 
,t.lje “ long leaf v pine, and P. keterojihylla (Cuban pine, slash pine), 
although also Pinus ia&la (the Cuban “ loblolly ” or “ rosemary ” pine) 
and the “ short*leaf ” pine are worked to advantage. 1 Similar in 
quality, though, as a rule, opposite in the sense of its optical rotation 
is the l:\worotatoiy French oil of tuipentine, which is obtained from 
the oleo-resin of Finns nmilima in the south and the south-west of 
Franco ( k ‘ Landes ”). The production of French oil of turpentine is 
very much smaller t han that of American oil. Reliable statistical data 
as to the production are not available ; it appears that most of the oil 
is consumed at home, the total export in 11)04 amounting to 118,000 
cwts., of which 0150 cwts. were sent to the United Kingdom. In the 
year 1905 the quantity exported to the United Kingdom had trebled, 
reaching 28,154 cwts. The following years show a gradually decreasing 
amount, being for the years 1008 13, 25,823, 20,300, 22,751, 23,635, 
17,086, and 33,630 cwts. respectively ; and in 1012 13 the export from 

1 The “ pond pine” (Pinus scroti u a), which is found scattered among the forests of 
the “ long leaf pine ” along the Atlantic sc a-board, yields an oleo-resin, the volatile oil 
of which was examined by Herty and Dickson (Journ. Amer. Chew. Sue ,., 1908,872). 
The oil lmd the. specific gravity 0'8478 at 20 U (J., the iodine number 378; faj-’ ( '= -105° 36', 
1*4731. One part of the oil required for solution at 22\ r j° C., 1*35 parts of 95 per¬ 
cent, 4'80 parts of 90 per cent, 8*10 parts of 85 per cent, 16**20 parts of 80 per cent, 
and 56 - 00 parts of 70 per cent alcohol respectively. By fractionation the following 
results were obtained :— 


•c. 

Per cent. 

n20“. 

Rotation in 
100-uim. tube 
at 20° C. 

172-175 

27-4 

1*4710 

- 87“ 53' 

175-180 

57-0 

1-4724 

-92° 21' 

180-185 

8-4 

1-4744 

-92° 14 

Abo vo 185 

7-2 

1-5045 



Comparative evaporation tests with a volatile oil from the oleo-resin of /'. /min sir is ( i.c . 
the genuine American oil of turpentine of commerce) at the ordinary temperature, in 
shallow watch-glasses, using 0-2 grins., gave the following losses :— 


boss after 

Oil from 


P. luhistris. 

P. sero tiofl. 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

i hour .... 

357 

20-30 

1 hour .... 

62-5 

57-30 

H hours .... 

917 

53-40 

2 hours .... 

90 0 

68-47 

5 hours .... 

97-8 

9S-S 


With regard to the oxygen absorption power of the oil from /*. scrolina, it was found 
that during the first days it absorbed oxygen much more rapidly than did the oil from 
P. palustris, but the total absorption after three months’ exposure was practically the 
same in each case. 

The oil from this oleo-resin has not yet appeared in commerce, but as the oleo-resiu 
will undoubtedly become admixed (in course of time) with the oleo-rcsin from P. palustris, 
attention should lie paid to the fact that the boiling point of the oil, as obtained on an 
experimental scale by Hatty and Dickson , is somewhat high. 
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the United States to the United Kingdom were 575.131 and 476,100 

cwts. respectively. . . ,, , , ■ „ . 

The volatile oils contained in the oleo-resm yielded by specie, 
pine indigenous to the. Western States of America have been examined 
by Schorger, 1 with the following results 


___ _ 

. - 

— 

- - - - 

.j 

Source. 

Yield from 
Oleo-Kesin. 


s',? 

M 

T) 

Western yellow pine, P. pon- 

derosa . 

P. ponde.rom aeopulonim . 
Lodgepole pine, P. conlarta . 
Pinon pine,*/*. edid'S 

Per cent. 
18-5 

100 

14-7 

200 

0-8025 

0-8030 

0-8518 

0-8080 

1 4772 

1172:! 

1 4860 
1-4707 

Degrees. 

-41-34 

30-90 

-57-81 

+55-35 


The. American and French oils of turpentine, being obtained thom 
oil'll- resin exuded by the live tree (“gum turpentine, wood 
turpentine ”), have a pleasant, pine odour free from the empyreumatie 
smell which stamps the Russian oil (see below) as an oil of deudul y 

also been added. 


Kilos. 

*,:’.7. r >.. r 6l. r > 
8,1117,00!) 
7,1)7-2,650 
6,706.471 
10,6-25,-256 
12,090,555 
12,157.211 
34,601,675 
15.550,547 
15,766,465 
15,569,629 
15,235,711 
16,214,797 
16,820,255 


0I tow o. 

1913 77 per cent were exported, the icmamuei 

1 EUjkth M, cm. A,,Pi. Chau., 1912, sec. V,, On,. G„m., xii. 181. 


T ~j 

oil of Tui-|H-nline. i 


Kilos. 

-1899 

1,800,821 

1900 

2,336,288 

-1901 

2,379,301 

-1902 

2,287,071 ; 

-1903 

2,519,309 I 

-1904 

3,140,890 ! 

-1905 

3,440,815 j 

-1900 

3,589,324 i 

-1907 

1,330.099 I 

1908 

4,010,735 1 

1909 

4,684,712 i 

1910 

4,652,594 i 

1-1911 

4,727,873 1 

-1912 

1,477,355 j 

! 1913 

4,971,101 

| 

_ .__ 
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homo. The oil obtained by the steam distillation of the rosin from 
Pirns halepensis, largely grown in Andalusia, had the following 
characteristics 1 :— 

Specific gravity at 20 C. . . 0-859 

Optical rotation . . . —8-73 

Refractive index .... 1-4654 

Specimens of the oleo-resin from Finns halepensis, which grows 
largely in Greece, Algiers, and France, yielded from If-7 to 27 per cent of 
oil of turps. The specific gravity was 0-8552-0-8568, the specific rotation 
+ 4(5-6-17-6, and the refractive index at 25° 0., M638-H652. 80 per 
cent of these oils distilled over at 155-150° C. 2 

The imports into the United Kingdom from Spain and ‘Portugal in 
the years 1908-13 were 0510, 1380, 0780, 5200, 0260, and 5000 cwts. 

In India the production of (rosin and) oil of turpentine has been 
taken in hand under the auspices of the Government. The species 
Pirns qimnHana, Wall. (North-West Himalayas and Garwhal), Pima 
Kkasya, Roylc (Kliasia mountains of Chittagong, Burma), Finns 
Imifjifolia, Roxh. (Himalayan slopes, North-West Kashmir), and Finns 
Merkusii (Shan States, Martaban, Upper Tennassei-ini) seem to be 
suitable. The oleo-resin from Finns hmgifolia has been collected for 
distillation, especially during the last few years in the distilleries of 
Deln-a, Dur-Nani-Tal, and Nurpur. The Government factories iu 
Nurpur and Delira arc, however, closing down. In the year 1900-1 
over 22,000 trees were “tapped” and 1150 maunds 3 of turpentine 
were collected, which yielded 1600 gallons of oil of turpentine. In 
the year 1902 3, 43,000 trees were “ tapped ” and 3000 maunds 3 of 
oleo-resin distilled. In the year 1906 the production had been greatly 
extended, so that in the United Provinces about. 11,66-1 gallons of oil 
were manufactured. In 1910 the productions had risen to 29,900 
gallons. It, may he noted here that oil of turpentine as distilled in 
India contains a greater proportion of higher boiling fractions than do 
French and American oils. 4 

According to private reports, the Mexican pine is also likely to 
yield (in the near future) considerable amounts of turpentine. The 
Mexican pine differs from the pine exploited in the United States in 
its habitat, the Mexican pine growing at an altitude of 5000-9000 
feet, whereas the American pine grows at a height of 500feet. The 
yield of turpentine per treo is stated to be much larger than that, of 
the American pine. Reliable data are, however, not yet available. 
Up to the present the output of oil of turpentine and rosin appears to 
be very small. 

The greatest consumer of oil of turpentine is the United Kingdom, 
as will be gathered from the following table :— 


1 OVxiulio, Anal. Fis. tyuim ., 1909, 442. 

2 Vt'zes, Ckem, Xnt., 1912, 1189. 

3 1 niatiiHl=82 , y lbs (37'32 kg.). 

4 Purau Singh, Indian Forest Records, 1912, vol. iv. Part I. 
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Imports of Oil of Turpentine into the United ■Kingdom 


— ' 

j 


From the United Status. 

Year. 

Total Quantity. 

Total Value. 

-- 

- —- 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1901 

1902 

19015 

1904 

1905 1 
190§ 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Cwts. 
648,846 
532,455 
533,109 
528,112 
. 526,679 
512,836 
510,308 
573,678 
443,375 
472,247 
480,130 
656,216 

£ 

842,742 
888,538 
1,028,934 
1,006,369 
1,104,300 
1,076,870 
975,166 
838, J 54 
699,807 
1,001,216 
914,028 
1,028,007 

Cwts. 

618,972 

496,389 

460,324 

462,079 

424,892 

396,332 

389,828 

497.761 

365,967 

865,281 

368,485 

575,131 

£ 

819.827 

851’,4 84 

’ 988,184 
925,060 
972,693 
908,607 
814,532 
742,136 
612,324 
850,817 
789.027 

920.828 
_1 


Accurate statistical data tor Germany arc not available, as oil of 
turpentine is classed together with pinulin, pine needle oil, rosm oil 
(. ult l i n the years 11)05-9 also with camphor oil), as is staled m the 


following table 



[Table 
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The following table gives the imports of rosin into the United 
Kingdom 


From— 

United States . 
France 

Spain and Portugal 
Ail other countries 


1010. 

1011. 

no a. 

nn«. 

48,381 

50,080 

50,703 

00.051 

10,987 ’ 

13,250 

17,712 

0,072 

8,100 

8,04-1 

10,001 

8,350 

1,503 

2,288 

3,473 

3,230 


From the above-given tables the quantities of oil of turpentine 
imported into (Germany from the United States can be computed. 
In the. difference there would be included the import of Spanish oil of 
turpentine, and most notably the Russian and Finnish oils of turpentine. 

Genuine oil of turpentine ( k4 (lum Turpentine oil,’’ ‘ Box 1 Turpentine 
oil ”) should have a specific gravity of OH(»5 at lf5-5°(should yield on 
fractionation (determination of the boiling point) IK.) per cent of distillate 
from 155° to 1(55° 0., should have a Hash point of about 92°-fK° F.- in 
Grafs apparatus, absorb about 41)0 per cent of iodine, 3 and have a 
refractive index of 1*47 at 20° (J. 4 In the following table (see p. 102) 
the analytical data of two different specimens of genuine American oils 
of turpentine are given. With regard to the iodine test some details 
are added which show that on using an excess of iodine of 110-1.35 
per cent the highest results are obtained after sixteen hours' standing. 
It should be noted that, in contradistinction to “ wood (oils of) turpen¬ 
tine ” (see below) , the several fractions obtained in the boiling point test 
g. r e approximately the same numbers, a fact which is of importance 
in the examination of substitutes and adulterated specimens. 

The part which oil of turpentine plays in the process of u drying ” 
will be dismissed below, p. 178. 

Of distinctly inferior quality to the American and French oils of 
turpentine is the Russian: oil of turpentine, and its substitution for 
American and French oil of turpentine without a specific declaration 
as to its origin is not admissible. 

1 11. Wolir, Chan. Zdf.. 19)'J, 702, so nailed from the process of collecting the 
turpentine in boxes. 

■ The Hash point of a sample of Kinuish furnentine examined by Nash (Anoti/xt, 
1911, 577) was 07" K. 

3 The detennillation of the bromine absorption (Vaubel, Pltnrm. Zdinmj, 1900 (f»l), 
257) in place, of I he iodine test cannot he recommended (op. Yol. I. Chap. X.). 

4 The generally accepted opinion that American oil of turpentine is dextrorotatory 
has not been borne out by examinations. Herty (Jmirn. Amer. Chew. 1908, 
803) states that whilst oil obtained from turpentine at different times of the year 
from one and the same tree remains fairly constant in its optical rotation, oils obtained 
from oleo-resins from different trees of the same species and growing quite close to each 
other exhibit wide variations. Thus oils from 1\ pulusfria exhibited rotations horn 
+ 1 J 23' to + 18’ 18' in a 100-iniu. tube, at 20" t\, and oils from the turpentine from 
Pinna hetemphylla rotations ranging from +0 J 15' to - 29'20'. These observations 
explain satisfactorily the apparently conflicting statements occurring in the literature 
on this subject (Valenta, Phan. Zdt., 1905, 807). With regard to the rotatory dispersion 
of oil of turpentine, see E. Darmois, Compt. rend., 1908 (147), 195. 
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This oil is obtained by distillation of the (dead) waste wood and 
roots 1 of the Scotch fir (Pirns sylveslris), and is best known under its 
German name “ Kiendl ” (“ Pine Oil ”). The oil has an unpleasant 
empyreumatic odour, which a varnish prepared with it will give off 
whilst drying. Hence this oil is entirely unsuitable for varnishes used 
for indoor work. This serious drawback has led to the designing of 
processes for the deodorisation of the Russian oil, such as distilling 
over lime or caustic soda, metallic sodium, metallic calcium, 2 or treat¬ 
ment with ammonia under pressure 3 or with oxidising agents (per¬ 
manganate, 4 chromic acid, persulphate*, ozone) followed by distillation 
over lime 5 or zinc dust, 6 

For tiro detection of small quantities of pine oil in oil of turpentine 
Piesl 7 gives the following test5 c.c. are shaken with an equal volume 
of acetic anhydride and 10 drops of hydrochloric acid. The mixture 
is cooled and shaken after the addition of a further 5 drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. After cooling the solution has a faint yellow colour if 
the oil of turpentine be pure, whereas if pine oil is present, darkening 
of t he solution takes place. 

it may bo added here that Schintlelmewr isolated from “Kienol” 
the following substances: toluene, cymcne, a quimme-liko substance 
having a pungent smell, nopinenc, sylvestrene, dipcntcnc, and hydro¬ 
carbons of the methane scries. From the highest boiling fraction of 
“ Kienol ” there was obtained a sesquiterpene identical with an optically 
inactive hydrocarbon which is associated with cadinene in oil of cade. 

The products now placed on the market are of much superior quality 
to those that were delivered some six or eight years ago, but they 
cannot rank on a par with American or French oil. 

The Russian oil is chemically differentiated by a much lower iodine 
value, lower specific gravity, and higher boiling point. Russian oil 
contains only a small quantity of Pinene. 8 

A sample of “ virgin ” Russian turpentine examined by Parry 9 
gave the following figures :— 


1 Hence this oil is also known as " Wurzolstockul." 

- Op. A. Hesse, English patent 7934, 1906 ; German patent 180,499 ; United States 
patent 835,907. Up. also Sprenger, Belgian patent 210,591. 

3 J. Scliiudelmeiser, German patents 239,516, 253,241. 

1 Tassilly and Sterkers, French patent 441,501. 

6 E. Holier, English patent 10,004, 1903 ; United States patent 830,069, 1906 ; 
Carl Kaas, German patents 170,543, 180,207 ; O. P. Pelinitz, German patents 202,254, 
218,337 ; United States patent 910,146 ; Hecker and Zeidlcr, German patent 196,907. 

fl L. Alders, German patent 201,391. 

7 ChemXXcit ., 1912, 198. 

8 Henderson and W. J. S. Eastburn, Jouni. Chan, tioc., 1909, 1466. 

9 Chemist and Druggist, 1912, 75. 


[Table 
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Specific gravity at 15° C. . 

Rotation. 

Refractive Index .... 
Distillation tost:— 

Below 155° <’. 

1WVM60" 0. ... 

100°- 1(55° C. ... 

I(i5°-I70° C. ... 

170°-180° C. . . . 

Over 180° ('. 


Or ut U\ 

llectiflod. 

0-8f>7 

0-8040 

+ 7° 50' j 

+8° 

1*4718 

1-4800 

Traces 

Nil 

05 per cent 

08 per cent 

11 

13 

13 „ 

10 „ 

™ ; 

7 

3-5 

2 


The analysis of an oil of this typo is given under No. ."> of the, following 
table, p. 102. Such an oil is easily recognised as a Russian oil by its on 
pleasant (empyreumatic) smell, which becomes distinctly noticeable if a 
few drops are poured on to a strip of filter-paper and allowed to evaporate 
slowly. It is further recognised as a “ wood oil'’ by the sulphurous 
acid test (Vonradsou ).’ On shaking equal quant it ies of oil and sulphur¬ 
ous acid of specific gravity 1-030, the oil, which separates on the top, 
has a dark yellow colour. Mixtures of this oil with genuine oil of 
turpentine are in this test readily recognised by a green colouration of 
the oil. If the percentage of Russian oil in a genuine oil of turpentine 
is small, the sulphurous acid test leaves room for doubt. Reliance must 
then be placed on the smell of the sample, which should lie allowed to 
evaporate slowly by exposure to the atmosphere. 

The quantity of Russian oil of turpentine exported to the baited 
Kingdom is given in the following table : - 


Russian Oil if Turpi ntiiie imjioiM into the IJuihid kiiijilmn 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cuts. 

£ 

1901 

21,956 

19,882 

1902 

27,875 

24,249 

1903 

66,304 

60,155 

1904 

52,709 

58,147 

1905 

68,754 

67,117 

1906 

78,334 

91,9.56 

1907 

95,422 

110,271 

1908 

35,885 

34,938 

1909 

51,617 

49,848 

1910 

70,707 

75,108 

1911 

78,245 

95,707 

1912 

48,713 

58,332 


During recent years Russian oil has also been imported in the United 
States, where it is no doubt used to adulterate genuine American oil. 

1 Jmn. Hoc. Chcm. lnd., 1897, 019. In the continental liU-ratore this test, is 
described as the Her-fdd test, although HenfM's first pnhlmitioii a|>l>eaml m Zeds. 
/. nfentl. Cliem., 1904, 338. It may lie added that Hcnjeid still chums {'.Item, heme, 
1908, 11) the sulphurous acid test ns having been suggested by him. 
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Finnish (Swedish) oil of turpentine from wood, as also “ pine needle 
oil,” obtained by distilling tlie fir needles, 1 and the so-called “ Sulfat 
turpentine oil,” 2 Imve a similar character, and can at best only be 
considered as inferior substitutes of the genuine oil of turpentine. 3 
The Finnish oils are dextrorotatory. 


The scarcity of genuine oil of turpentine in America (in 1907—8) has 
led there also to the distillation of branches and roots of the pine tree 
(dead wood), and thus an oil was produced which was at first sold under 
special names, such as " wood oil,' ” pine knot oil, " wood turpentine, 

“ pine wood turpentine.” Its empyreumatic odour, similar to that, of 
the Russian oil, and its inferiority as regards imparting drying power 
to a varnish, readily characterised this product as a low-gradp oil. Thus 
an oil obtained by dry distillation of dead wood gave an oil having 
the specific gravity 0-9251 at 15° C. and of a vyiy dark colour. During 
recent years a considerable improvement of the product, has been 
effected by careful distillation of the wood in a current, of steam. 4 
followed by careful fractionation and chemical purification. An oil 
so obtained had the specific gravity 08834 at 15° 0. and the retractive 
index 1474!) at 15° (J. 5 A product of the same origin but after being 
relined, had the specific gravity 08698 at 15° C. and the refractive 
index 14709 at 15° C. Thus, whereas several years ago such oils were 
readily recognised by low iodine values- about 212 6 for " refined wood 
turpentine ” and 328 for “ water white ” quality - a commercial speci¬ 
men which the author examined—No. 1 of the table, p. 163, closely 
approaches the iodine absorption of genuine oil. ft will be further seen 
from the numbers given in the following table for 4« and 46 tliat by 
further fractionation of this sample the first 84 per cent, reached almost 
the normal iodine value of genuine oil of turpentine. 


1 Cp. J. J. Kondakov/ and J. Schimlelmeiscr, Client. Zeil., 1906, 7*22; 0. Asclian, 
Zeits.f. angeir. Chm., 1907,1811. Cp. also Ibid., 1908, 468 ; Bergstrom and Fagurliml, 
Chan. Zed. Rep.. 1908, 641. 

* Tliia is a low-class oil of turpentine recovered as a by-product in the manufacture 
of cellulose by the sulphate process (Vilarson and Person, Journ. Sac. Client, hid., 1907, 
278). It contains as impurities organic sulphides which can be removed by treatment 
with sulphuric acid containing 50 per cent moimhydratc, and subsequent distillation in 
a current of steam. Klasoii, Rapier Zeil. , 1908, 3779 ; cp. Bergstrom, Vhem. Zed. llep., 
1909, 35. 

3 For a process of deodorising “sulfat turpentine oil” by means of nitrous oxides, 
see German patent 210,829 (C. (1. Schwalbe). 

4 From the large number of patents, most of them repetitions of earlier patents, the 
latest may be selected :—J. G. Gardner, United States patent 808,035; G. O. Gilmer, 
United States patent 813,088; F. S. Davis ami Richardson, United States patent 
826,407 ; F. M. Gideon, United States patent 832,311 ; J. G. Saunders, United States 
patent 834,759 ; Hale and Kiirsteiner, United States patent 828,474 ; J.T. Denny, United 
States patent 834,875 ; G. R. Pride, United States patent 840,955 ; M. M‘Keuzie, French 
patent 367,926; United States patents 851,687, 852,236; German patent 200,157 ; 
K. Bosch. French patent 357,391; F. T. Snyder, French patent. 368,198 ; English 
patent 19,870, 1906; United States patent 821,264 ; 11. Rasche, Uuited States 
patent 850,098 ; F. Pope, United States patent 852,078 ; J. W. Thompson Raleigh 
and Newsom, United States patent 862,680. A criticism of these processes is given by 
Teeple, Journ. Sue. Chm. Ind 1907, 812. Cp. also J. Walker, United States patent 


922,369. 

fi United States Dept, of Agricult. Forest Service; op. Chm. Zeil., 1909, 859. 
8 Worstall, Journ. Soc. Chm. hid., 1904, 301. 
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These highly refined wood turpentine oils approach in their boiling 
points and iodine values so closely to the genuine oils that they can 
be differentiated from the latter only by the sulphurous arid test and 
by their smell. For mixtures of 20-30 per cent of " wood oil wifli 
80-70 per cent of genuine oil the .sulphurous acid test is »[ doubtful 
value, and fails completely if the percentage of “wood oil " falls still 

lower. , . 

In such cases which, however, hardly occur m practice, as the 

cost of refining renders the admixture of so small an amount uurc- 
munerative- the sntell of the sample itself or of the residue Iroin a 
distillation will serve as a guide. Confirmation of a suspicion can t hen 
he obtained by the chemical examination of the several tractuma, into 
which the oi( is resolved by distillation (cp. No. In and If. of the following 
table) Hatch'if 1 states that wood turpentines contain large amounts 
of dipentenc and heavy oils, their proportion depending to a great 
extent on the, temperature employed in the distillation of the crude 

wood turpentine. .. „ ,. , 

To the class of wood oils belongs the “long leal pine oil, which 
fa obtained as a by-product in the extraction of turpentine irom 
“ lightwood ” 2 (i.c. from portions of the tree winch have been cut at 
least, three years and are very resinous) by means of steam. Ins oi , 
which now comes into the market in considerable (plant ities has a 
specific gravity ranging from 0-935 tduO-147, begins to;.st.l at about 
20(i°-210° C., and yields 7b per cent between 211 -2lh • » 

per cent between 2l.‘l u -2!7 0. A sample of the spocihe gravity OoM,) 

It 15-5° 0. had tW. specific, rotation »*■>«•* ™ 

index » - 1-4830.® The oil consuls essentially of terpmeol, 10 lt w « , 
and gives, by treatment with 5 per cent of sulphuric acd, terpene 

i i.V p i4 n t \\ () wit-li a yield of 00 pev rent of tlm lluioM.ti'«»1 

one!" Veeordiitg to Teepte, the formation of terpmeol appears to he due 
to the "ladual absorption of .1 molecule of water by the pmcm. o the 
S^sin after the death of t he ,roc.® The long lea pmo od is stated 
to dissolve any of the ordinary gum-resins without it being mass. „ 

. 

sstt&SS sp 

by an increasing amount of the lesiilin < •» ‘ substitutes for 

table under No. 5 and No. 0. 

1 VIII. M. Conor- -H¥- chn "-< ’I 1 -’ oif ' 4] ' 

2 Teepte, Jmmu Hoc. Chrm. M., 10 . 0 '’ ° , 

3 Teepte, Jmn. A liter. Cheoi. ■^c - I* - ber _ 

* Walker, Bull. Mims. Iucl. ot.letl>.. 1 .i. 1 ’lr„Jiubo, 1 3 ill oil of turpm.ti.UL-, ep. also 
5 With regard to the chemistry ol 1900,1401. 

G B. FraukforteramlF. 0. Am "' 

e Compt. rend., 1909 (149), -■ 
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It will be seen that the last sample, No. 6, contains much more of 
the adulterant than does No. 5. The usual adulterants of turpentine 
oil arc rosin spirit (pinolin ’), rosin oil, 1 2 and especially petroleum hydro¬ 
carbons of the same boiling point. 3 All these are easily detected by 
the determination of the specific gravity, boiling point, iodine value, 
and refraction of the sample or (and) of its fractions; thus the amount 
of adulterant can be derived with sufficient accuracy for practical pur¬ 
poses. 4 * The iodine values of rosin spirit and rosin oil arc about 180 
and 100 respectively ; the iodine value of petroleum hydrocarbons 6 is 
very low or nil. Grimaldi and Prussia 6 base a method for the deter¬ 
mination of petroleum hydrocarbons on the oxidation of the oil by 
mercuric acetate and the solubility of the resulting product in dilute 
nitric acid. The method is carried out as follows:— 75 grms, of mercuric 
acetate are placed in a graduated flask of 500 c.c. capacity, having also 
a graduation on the neck from 0 to 10 c.c. The mercuric acetate is dis¬ 
solved in 200 c.c. of water, 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and 10 c.c. of 
the oil are added and the flask heated for two hours at 80° 0. under a 
reflux condenser with constant shaking. After cooling, the flask is 
filled up to the mark with nitric acid (2 parts of nitric acid of specific 
gravity L4 and one part of water) and shaken. After settling, the 
volume of insoluble oil is read off. There is, however, a loss of from 
0-35 to 0-7 c.c. in the volume of the insoluble hydrocarbons. Nash 7 
gives as a rapid test the shaking up of a measured volume in a graduated 
tube and comparing the amount of froth with that produced by mixtures 
of known composition : turpentine alone gives no froth. Richardson 

1 (Irimaldi (('hem. '/At ., 1907, 1145 ; Atti del 17. Conrjmso ill Chimiea Ap/ilicata, 
Koine, vol. v. 305) proposes the following colour reaction as characteristic of pinolin : (1) 
An emmhl-green colouration with tin anil concentrated hydrochloric acid. 100 grms. 
of oil are distilled fractionally, and the first 5 fractions of 3 c.c. each, as also the follow¬ 
ing fractions, taken in intervals of 5 U (J. up to 170" C., arc tested with hydrochloric acid 
and tin, the test-tube being kept in a boiling water-bath. In the case of pure pinolin a 
deep emerald-green colouration is observed. The presence of 5 per cent of pinolin in oil 
of turps, or of 10 per cent “ Kienbl,’’ can be detected. If the colour reaction be 
indistinct, the experiment should be repeated with 200-400 gnus, of substance. (2) 
A yellow colouration changing to green with bromine vapours. The fractions are 
prepared as described under (1). One drop is placed in a porcelain dish, and 2 c.c. of a 
reagent, prepared from 1 volume of crystallised carbolic acid and 2 volumes of carbon 
tetrachloride, arc added and vapours of a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride 
blown over it. 

- A colourless rosin oil of less than 0'9 specific gravity and boiling point about 
30°-200 u ('. is frequently used for adulteration. 

:t Coste and Nash, Analyst ., 1911, 207. 

4 For the determination of petroleum hydrocarbons by means of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (proposed by Armstrong, J'harm, Journ ., 1882, 584), cp. J. M. M'Camlless, 
Journ. Ante,)-, tJhem. Hoc., 1904, 26; Bblime, ('hem. Xeit., 1906, 633 ; R. Adan, Bull. 
Soc. Cliim. Bely. , 1908, 389; Morrell, Journ. Soc. Che in. hid. , 1910,211. For 
Burtons nitric acid test, proposed in 1890, sec ibid, and Marcusson, Chan. Xeit., 1909, 
979, 985. 

8 For the. rapid detection and determination of petroleum naphtha in turpentine 
II. C. Frey [Journ. Amer. Chem. Sue., 1908, 420) recommends to measure 10 c.c. of a 
suspected sample into a 50 c.c. stoppered measuring cylinder, to add 30 c.c. of aniline, 
and shake violently for live minutes. If any petroleum naphtha is in the sample, it will 
float on the top and its volume can be read oil'. Frey states that this method gives very 
good results if care be taken that the aniline is free from water. 

8 Ann. Chinu Appl., 1914, 324. 

7 Analyst , 1909, 151. 
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and Whitaker 1 propose a method for the determination of benzol and 
its homologucs, based on the conversion of these aromatic hydrocarbons 
into sulphonie acids by treatment with fuming sulphuric acid; t.ho 
excess of sulphuric acid is neutralised with barium carbonate, the 
barium sulphate filtered off and the barium present in the solution as 
barium sulphonate is determined in the usual manner. 

Rosin spirit gives a green coloration with sulphurous acid. Vcitch 
and Dank 2 state that if rosin spirit is present treatment with sulphurous 
acid produces a red coloration, a green colour being given by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Recently carbon tetrachloride has been used for 
adulteration, chiefly to mask the presence of petroleum hydro¬ 
carbons, which lower the specific gravity (see No. (i of the following 
table). Several patentees claim the addition of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride to oil of turpentine on the plea that it renders the latter 
non-inflammable. 3 This statement is, however, not borne out by facts, 
and it would rather appear that the carbon tetrachloride is added to 
“ correct ” the low specific gravity of added petroleum hydrocarbons. 
The detection of carbon tetrachloride offers no difficulty. Oil of turps 
to which copal oil has been added exhibits inferior drying powers to the 
pure oil, inasmuch as the residue left on drying has an oily consistence 
and a strong acid reaction. It is also said to produce inflammation 
when brought into contact with the skin.' 1 In the preparation of 1 urpen- 
tine substitutes from petroleum hydrocarbons those fractions are taken 
which distil between 70 and 120° 0., and are deodorised by treatment, 
with sulphuric acid, followed by a solution of bisulphite and finally 
with alkaline water. After drying, the product is mixed with natural 
turpentine with the addition of small amounts of camphor, rosin, and 
terpene in order to raise the gravity of the mixture. 5 

i „ no ,v. 07, ,v. 1911, US. 

- Ill'll. I'nili-il Xt'ilis llil'I. Ajfrii'., 1911 ')••»), 

* Utiglisll vat,.lit 11,17,1 (I!. II. IlitrviMJU); A. I Mild, Eiviwli [lift,'lit 3Sl,lgr,, an,I 
First Addition No. dl7<>. 

4 Vaubel. /cilx. f. Cht'in., 1010. 110.'). 

r ’ Vidottc, Frtmdi patent II it,*218. 
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Analyses of Genuine Oils of Turpentine, Russian Oil of Turpentine, Wood 
, Oil, and Adulterated Oils (Lewkowitseh ) 1 



Specific. 

Gravity. 

Boiling Point. 

Flash 

Point 

in 

Gray's 

Tester. 

Iodine Test (Wijs’ Method). 

Excess 

or 

Iodine. 

Time allowed to stand. 

•c. 

Yield. 

20 min. 

4 hrs. 

16 hrs. 

No. 1 Genuine oil 
Gum Turps 

0-6685 

156-157 

158 

159 

160 

88% 

62% 

84% 

92% 

93° F. 

• 

Per cent. 
118 

181 

109 

38S-2 

379*6 

402*0 

No. 2 Genuine oil 
Gum Turps 

0*8686 

154-155 

157 

159 

160 

7% 

45% 

84% 

95% 

94° F. 

75 

145 

147 

135 

380*4 

... 

317*5 

390*0 

403*5 

No. 3 Russian oil 

3a Distillate 50 
per cent . 

3 b Distillate 
next 40 
per cent . 

3c Residue 10 
per cent . 

0*8610 

0*8562 

0*8601 

0*9022 

160-161 

163 

165 

169 

170 
175 
178 
180 
185 

6% 

12% 

24% 

67% 

74% 

82% 

85% 

90% 


240 

157 

175 

298*2 

311 

3170 


Tho author can confirm (from his own examination) the reliability 
of this test for approximate quantitative determination. 

1 Cp. also F. W. Richardson and Bowen, Jonrn. Soc. C'hem. Ind., 1908, 013, unit 
,1, II, Conte, Auah/sl, 11)08, 219; 1909, ISO; 1910, 112; Crilftpan by Costc irf 
Riehardson and Bowen’s method, see Analyst, 1910, 113. 
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Analyses of Genuine Oils of Turpentine, Russian Oil of Turpentine, Wood 
Oil, and Adulterated Oils ( Lcwkowitsch)—continued 
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The function of the oil of turpentine in a varnish is to act as an oxygen 
(and (or) ozone) carrier, thus assisting the drying of the gum-resin and 
of the drying oil (cp. p, 178). It is very likely that if ozone he formed, 
the latter would exercise a bleaching effect as well. When the varnish 
dries, part of the oil of turpentine becomes rcsinified and assists in 
furnishing a more elastic coat than would be obtained without the oil 
of turpentine. Rosin spirit and rosin oil leave a sticky residue behind, 
which greatly retards tiro drying of the oil and gum-resin (most likely 
by preventing the free access of air). The petroleum hydrocarbons 
volatilise completely, but fail to Impart any drying properties. 


Non-volatile Portion of the Vanish 

The residue left in the flask after the removal of the volatile portion 
is freed from water. By ascertaining the amount of glycerol it yields 
on saponification, the proportion of “ boiled oil ” can be approximately 
arrived at. The separation of the gums from the boiled oil cannot always 
be carried out satisfactorily in the manner in which rosin acids arc 
separated from fatty acids (see Vol. I. Chap. X.), as many of the gum- 
resins are incompletely soluble in absolute alcohol, and others which 
are soluble give a heavy precipitate on treatment with hydrochloric 
acid gas. Hence an attempt made by the author to differentiate 
between gum-resins and colophony (which is used as an adulterant in 
cheap varnishes) ended in failure, as some of the results reproduced in 
the following table indicate :— 



Bolublo in 
Absolute Alcohol. 

Gum-Resin 
recovered by 
Twilchell’B Process. 

Copal I. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

93 

84 

„ a. 

55 

29-9 

Mastic .... 

84-4 

35-5 


The characteristics of gum-resins—such as acid value, saponification 
value, etc.—do not lead to decisive information, for it must be borne 
in mind that the gums are heated to about 300° 0., so that their chemical 
composition becomes entirely changed. Ixwkowitsoh 1 examined a 
number of gum-resins used in the manufacture of varnishes botli in 
their original state and after heating to 300° C. The numbers, given in 
the following table, may serve as a guide in the analysis of varnishes ;— 

1 Analyst, 1901, -‘17; cj>. also Wor.st.all, Joimi, Amer. Chcni. Sue., 1903, 860 ; 
Coffignier. Bull, Soc. Olnm., 1906 (35), 762. 
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Stewart 1 states that dammar may be detected in kauri by first ex¬ 
tracting the gum with alcohol followed by the extraction of the insoluble 
residue with, chloroform. He states that kauri gives no matter which 
is insoluble in alcohol and solublo in chloroform, whereas in the sample 
of dammar he examined the chloroform extract amounted to 364 per 
cent. Too much reliance must not, however, be placed on this, for, as 
Parry 2 shows, the statement is only true for the finest and whitest 
quality of kauri, the darker coloured samples giving totally different 
solubilities. 

The following table due to Pitran Sinyh 3 is reproduced here :— 



Moisture Mailer 
(expelled insoluble 
at 100° j lu hot 
C.). ; Alcohol. 

1 

Acid 

number 

(A). 

Saponifica¬ 
tion number 
(«). 

1UUIIIU 

absorption 
(11 iibl) after 
18 Hours’ 
Action. 


Per cent, j Per cent. 



Per cent. 

Shellac from Knsum lac 

2-7 ; 0-7 

61-1 

201-0 

9-0 

Shellac from Palaslac . 

3-8 0-8 

<>0*8 

202-4 

9-3 

Shcllao from Block lac . 

3*9 i H 

03-1 

201-6 

8-2 

Mirzapur Factory Shellac 

20 : 0-0 

044 

203-0 

8-0 

Lac wax (m.p. 68°-G9° C. 

j 

22*1-24*3 

79-2-85-0 

8-8 

Lac resin (desiccator dry) 

... 

52*1-59*2 

193-5-198-4 

G-8-7-3 

Lac resin (molted) . 

... j ... 

54*9 

190-0 

5-9 


Mcllhiney separates the products obtained after saponification of 
the non-volatile portion of the varnish into three fractions : (1) “ Hard 
gum ” insoluble in petroleum ether and in dilute alcohol, (2) fatty acids 
soluble in petroleum ether (this fraction will contain any rosin acids 
which may have been added in the form of colophony), and (3) an 
aqueous layer containing the glycerin resulting from the saponification 
of the oil. It must, however, be borne in mind that this method can 
only lead to approximate results, for, in the first, instance, the oxidised 
acids formed during the boiling of the oil will remain in the. fraction 
insoluble in petroleum ether, i.e. in the “ hard gum.” Errors will also 
be due to tho different behaviour of the great variety of gums used for 
varnish making. The properties of these gums are too little known to 
allow of any great reliance being placed on methods based on the 
solubilities in various solvents. The method, however, will furnish 
some assistance in the examination of varnishes. 

Mcllhiney 4 operates as follows2-10 grins, of substance are 
saponified with a measured quantity of half-normal caustic potash. 
The major portion of the solvent is then distilled off and tjfc residue 
dissolved in neutral absolute alcohol. By titrating back with a standard 
solution of acetic acid in absolute alcohol, the. saponification value is 
found. The fatty and rosin acids are liberated by the addition of the 
exact amount of alcoholic acetic acid , and an amount of petroleum other 
is added sufficient to dissolve the fatty acids. Water is now added 


1 Juiirn. Six’, ('hem. hul., 1909, 350. 

* 2 Oil and Colour Trades Jovrn., 1909, 1705. 

3 Jourii. She. CItem. Jiid. t 1910, 1405 ; up. also Wolff, Ohm. Rente, 1914, 159. 

4 /Vue. Amer, Ohm. Soc., 1908, vol. viii. 590. 
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carefully until separation occurs ; the petroleum ether layer is poured 
off, washed with water and distilled. The residue after weighing may 
be resolved into fatty and rosin acids by the method given in Chap. 
VIII. The residue “ hard gum ” is washed with petroleum ether and 
dilute alcohol and weighed. Jt may be possible to separate this or to 
remove the oxidised acids by means of 85 per cent, alcohol. 

The amount of oxygen absorbed by the different gum-resins appears 
to be approximately the same. This may be gathered from the numbers 
given in the following table :— 


Oxygen Absorptions of Varnish Oils (hui’oii'ifsch) 



Inpvasi! in weight of Urn Yarn tali Oils kept 


under a lirll jar. pi 

>teded livm dust, lint 


willi I'm* access »t air. 

Yarni»1i Oil prepared from 

______ 

. _-— 


Altar days. 

lVr mil. 

Saiidiuac .... 

m 

7-r.G 

Mo gad or .... 
Copal No. I 

;ifi2 

351 

7'63 

071 

(/Opal No. 2 

347 

6'57 

W. C. Rosin 

351 

7'37 

Mastic .... 

347 

(> '77 

Aninii .... 

347 

8 OD 

Cowrie. .... 

34(5 

6'75 

7'37 

Sandarac, Australian 

346 

Amber .... 


7-08 


It should, however, he point!*! out I hat these (lumbers must lie 
used with the greatest, circumspect ion. 

The detection of colophony, which in highly prided varnishes must 
he looked upon ns an adulterant, is not always possible by chcnural 
means; at any rate its .prautitativo determination, it it be present in 
admixture with gum-resins, must he considered as impossible ill the 
present state of our knowledge. 1 The indications furnished hv the 
colour reactions obtained with IMfkn, reagent 2 must be accepted 

with reserve. „ , , 

A series of practical examinations (by H yer) of a number of boiled 
oils, varnish oils, and rosin oils, as regards their drying power, is given 
in Table No. 38 of the Laboratory Oonquunon to Fills md Oils Irnlmkm. 

The examination of the asli will indicate what metal or metals haver 
been used as driers. Considerable quantit-ie* of lime m the ash point 
to the addition of calcium rosinate (Herman HarMk), which is fre¬ 
quently used in excessive quantities to give the dried coat of varnish a 
fictitious hardness and gloss. This gloss disappears somewhat rapidly 


■ The method suggested I.V A. It. Gill <•/«.% .1 mrr. (%■„. «»'. 190(1, 1723) must 
lie accepted with the greatest reserve. C|>. Meltlimey. <?«. k,ujoi<r,, 1.103, ,0. 

2 Hicks, Journ. hut. Hug. Chem., 1911, 86. 
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on exposure to moisture, with formation of white spots, caused by the 
decomposition of the rosinate into rosin acid and lime. 1 The chemical 
examination must be supplemented by practical tests. 

. The most useful results are obtained by painting the varnish on the 
special material (wood, iron) on which it is to bo. applied ultimately. 

Physical tests are of minor importance. The determination of the 
viscosity of varnishes has been proposed by Valenta. Latine and Baity 2 
suggest the determination of the hardness by means of a special ap¬ 
paratus, 3 in which a smooth bard plate, coated with the varnish to be 
tested, is drawn across a polished blunt point which is pressed against 
the plate witli a known force. 

Since these tests are not capable of superseding the usual “ practical ” 
tests, the reader must he referred to the original papers. 4 , 

The practical examination of varnish for suitability and drying 
power is carried out in a similar fashion to that described above for 
boiled oils. The influence of the atmosphere (moisture, light, etc.) 
can only be observed by practically testing the varnishes as delivered 
to the trade, or after mixing them with pigments (sec “ Enamels ”). 5 


Enamels—Enamel Paints 

French— Peintures email, tuques a Vliuile.. German— Ollucle, 
Emaillefarhen. 

“ Enamels ” or enamel paints is a trade term given to mixtures of 
varnishes with pigments (such as zinc oxide, lead oxide, iron oxide, 
etc.). The name is due to the property of these preparations to dry 
with the production of a skin having an enamel-Iikc gloss. The pro¬ 
tection afforded by enamels is very much greater than that given by 
the corresponding paints containing no gum-resin. 

The manufacturing process is similar to that for paints. The well- 
settled varnish oils are thoroughly ground up with finely levigated 
pigments until a homogeneous mass free from grit is obtained. Finally 
the mass is thinned with oil of turpentine. The finished product is 
carefully preserved from contact, with air, so that no premature forma¬ 
tion of a skin on the surface of the varnish may take place. 

Black enamels of good quality are prepared with the aid of asphalt.um 
without using a black pigment (charcoal), as the drying is greatly 
retarded by the presence of the latter. 

For the chemical examination of enamel paints the methods de¬ 
scribed for the examination of paints and of varnishes must be combined. 

1 Cp. Heupel, Client. Rems, 1903, 125. 

~ Jwni. Royal Scottish Soc. of Arts, 1906 (xvii.), 101. 

English patent 3486, 1906. 

4 Muckenfuss, Journ. Jnd. fiv<j. (Jhem., 1913, No. 7. 

D Cp. also C 'hem. Rente, 1908, 119. 
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V—OXIDISED OILS 

French Unites oxydees. German— Oxydicrlc Ole. 

Italian— 01U ossidali. 

L'nder the term “oxidised oils ’ is comprised all those oils which 
have absorbed oxygen by exposure to the atmosphere, or have been 
oxidised artificially by heating (“ blowing ) in a current of air, oxygen 
gas, or ozone. 

From the explanations given in Vol. 1. Chap. VII., it will be gat herod 
that only the semi-drying oils and drying oils lend themselves to (he 
manufacture of oxidised oils, although all oils and fats, if blown with 
oxygen at an elevated temperature, become oxidised with formation of 
volatile acids and “ oxidised ” acids. This has been shown by the 
author to occur even in the case of “ premier jus.” 1 The behaviour of 
blubber oils and liquid waxes is similar to that of the semi-drying oils. 
It is convenient to divide the oxidised oils into two classes, namely, 
those obtained from semi-drying vegetable oils, blubber oils, and liquid 
waxes, on the one hand, and those obtained from drying oils, on the 
other. 


(1) Oxidised Oils from Skmi-dryixo Vegetahle Oils. 
. Blubber Oils, and Liquid Waxes, Blown Oils 


These oxidised oils (termed commercially “ blown oils,” “ base 
oils,” “ thickened oils,” “ soluble castor oils ” ; French Hades soaf/hes ; 
German Gebhtscne Ole) are prepared by heating vegetable semi-drying 
oils, blubber oils, or liquid waxes, in a current of air to a somewhat 
elevated temperature. 2 The vegetable oils, blubber oils, or liquid 
waxes are placed in a jacketed pan or cylindrical vessel, provided with 
a steam coil and stirring arrangement (somewhat similar to the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 8), so that the oil is agitated whilst the air is blown 
through it; the object of the agitation and spraying by flu; air current 
is to produce as complete a contact as is possible of the oil with air. 
Whilst air is blown through the oils, steam is sent through t he coil so as 
to bring the temperature up to 70° 0. or more, in some cases even to 
110-115° C. The agitation and blowing is continued until the desired 
specific gravity is reached. During the blowing some volatile fatty 
acids escape, as also some insoluble- acids, which are carried away 
mechanically by the current of air. In some cases the temperature 
rises beyond that of the steam used for heating, so that it is frequently 
required to cool the “blown” oil by passing cold water through the 
jacket of the pan or tho coil of the vessel, as the case may be. 


1 Analyst, 1899, 322. Cp. Table 36 of Uhomtory Cnwpttnttw to tots and Oils 
Industries. Cp. also Blown Uni Oil, Vol. II. Chap. XfV. under Uni Oil. 

2 English patent 13,519, 1911, Markel au>l Cro.sludd ; cp. also do Hemptnmc, German 
patent *236,294 ; M itscherlieh and riprenger, German patent 263,Cob. 
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In consequence of this treatment the oils increase in density and 
in viscosity. They approach in these respects castor oil, but differ 
from it in that they are miscible with mineral oils in ail proportions ; 
•hence the commercial term “ soluble castor oil ” has been given to them. 
They further differ from castor oil by their sparing solubility in alcohol. 

The most prominent chemical change the oils undergo through 
“ blowing ” may be gathered from the following tables. Therein are 
collated a number of observations on oils which have been oxidised on 
a laboratory scale, together with the corresponding numbers of the 
original oils from which they have been prepared. (Up. also the tables 
given in Vol. II. Chap. XIV. under the headings of the individual oils 
and liquid waxes.) 

For oxidised oils prepared in the Laboratory, see table facing this 
page. 


[Table 





Oxidised Cotton Seed Oil (Leubncitech) 
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: In the table facing this page the results of the analyses of some 
commercial “ blown ” oils are recorded. 

• It will be noticed that, a considerable amount of lower fatty acids 
has been formed, as is indicated by the high saponification value and 
the IMchert-Meisd value. The amount of oxidised acids formed 
having been determined in a few cases only, it seemed important to 
ascertain whether the oxidised acids form a characteristic constituent 
of the blown oils. With this object in view, the author carried out an 
examination of several typical commercial blown oils, namely, blown 
ravison oil, blown East India rape oil, blown cotton seed oil, and blown 
maize oil. The results of the investigation are given in the four following 
tables (pp. 173 and 174): 1 — 

1 I'p. Analyst, 1902, 083. 


[Table 
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The characteristics of the blown oils themselves arc recorded in table 
A. On washing the aeetvlateil oils with water, emulsions were formed, 
but the separation of the aeetylated oil from the water caused no 
difficulty. The blown ravison oil gave the most persist cut emulsion. 
The characteristics of the mixed fang mils are given in table I’,. The * 
oxidised acids (table 0) were, separated from the mixed fatty acids in 
the manner described, Vol. 1. Chap. VIII. The saponification values 
of the oxidised acids are eonxiderablv higher than their neutralisation 
values ; this proves that lactonicsulistaneesare present. On separating 
the lactones from the fatty acids in the manner ileserilied (Vol. 1. 
Chap. VIII.), the supposed lactones were obtained as thick, viscous 
diquids, soluble in alcohol. 1 The fatty acids recovered from the soap 
solution were again found to contain notable quantities „{ lactones, 
apparently formed on liberating the acids from their soap solution. 
The lactones were again separated olf in the same manner, and the snap 
solutions decomposed with mineral acid : the liberated faltv acids were 
again found to contain lactones. The comparatively high iodine, values 
of the oxidised aeiils point to a considerable amount of unsat mated 
fatty acids. (Since the oxidised acids are practically insoluble in carbon 
tetrachloride, the determination of the iodine value was carried out in 
alcoholic solution. The error introduced thereby cannot, have been a. 
considerable omi; for whilst the blank test with curiam tetrachloride 
.required 50-fi e.e. of thio-sulphale, the alcoholic solution took 51HKI o.e.) 
Unlike the oxy-fatty acids of liver oils, those of cotton seed nil are 
completely soluble iti eliicr. Contrary to expectation the oxidised 
acids contained also notable amounts of soluble fatty acids. The 


explanation which suggested itself, namely, that, these soluble acids were 
formed by treatment of the, oxidised acids with alcoholic potash, was 
not borne out by experiments, as the oxidised acids which had not been 
treated with alcoholic potash lost, on washing with water, considerable 
amounts of soluble fatty acids. 

' The characteristics of the/«//;/ milk freed fmm oxidised acids by 
petroleum ether are. detailed in table II. I heir acetyl values are st ill 
considerable. It lias not been user it allied yet whether this is due to the 
presence of hydroxylatod acids soluble in petroleum ether. These acids 
also contain lactones (although their amount does not exceed I to (i per 
cent), as well as small amounts of soluble acids. 

These results show that the oxidised oils consist, of a complicated 
mixture of acids. The nature of these acids is being investigated by 
the editor Since the blown oils yield practically the full amount of 
glycerol it would appear necessary to study in the first instance the 
influence of “ blowing ” on the individual unsaturated fatty acids--- 
oleic, erucic, linolie. Hitherto oleic acid only has been examined, with 

the result tabulated (Vol. I. Chap. VTI1.). 

With the aid of the numbers given in the foregoing tables, taken in 
conjunction "with such other characterist ic tests as will readily suggest 
themselves to the analyst from the perusal of the sections Cotton 
Seed Oil ” and " ltape Oil ” in Vol. 11, the question can he easily 
1 Cj>. Analyst, 1902, 144. 
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solved, if required, as to whether a blown oil lias been prepared from 
rape oil or cotton seed oil. 

In the examination of the oils it is advisable to determine the acetyl 
values of both the original oil and of its insoluble fatty acids. 

The problem becomes more difficult if it be required to determine 
in a commercial lubricating oil the respective proportions of blown 
rape oil and blown cotton seed oil. A method based on the different 
amounts of ether-insoluble lead salts yielded by blown rape oil and 
blown cotton seed oil respectively (Vol. IT. Chap. XIV.) is not likely 
to lead to satisfactory results, although a high iodine value of the fatty 
acids derived from the ether-insoluble lead salts would point to the 
presence of erode acid and inferential!)' of rape oil. More information' 
would be derived by ascertaining the melting points of the fatty acids, 
such as are described in table D of page 174, and perhaps bv passing 
these acids through the lead-salt-ether method. Mammon 1 is of the 
opinion that the different behaviour to petroleum ether of the, fatty 
acids recovered from the ether-insoluble lead salts of the blown oils may 
furnish some clue. His, numbers are set out in the following table :— 


Kind of Oil. 

Fatty Acids obtained from Lead Salts, insoluble 
in Ether. 

Total Amount. 

Acids soluble in 
Petroleum Ether. 

Acids insoluble 
in Petroleum 
Ether. 


Per cent 2 

Per cent- 

Per cent. 3 

Commercial blown rape oil 

1*2 

1*2 

o-o 

Blown rape oil prepared in the 

14-5 

5‘7 

8-8 

laboratory .... 

20*0 

87 

11-9 

Commercial blown cotton seed oil 

32-9 

23-3 

9-6 

Blown cotton seed oil prepared 




in the laboratory . 

45-8 

32-5 

13-3 


The blown oils prepared from maize, cotton seed, rape, jamba, 
ravison oils, and to some extent also those obtained from seal and 
sperm oils, find technical application as lubricating oils in admixture 
with other oils. They are said lo be useful for lubricating purposes 
on account of their high specific gravities and viscosities. Opinions 
differ, however, as to their suitability, objection being taken to them 
on account of their liability to “ gum ” and their low flash points. 
Nevertheless, the blown oils arc oxtensiycly used in admixture with 
mineral oils and even with rosin oils. 3 The so-called “ marine oils ” 
used to contain considerable proportions of blown oils. 

The longer fatty oils are “ blown,” the less becomes their miscibility 

1 Mitt. K. Mater.•Prii/mujaaint., 1905 (23), 47 ; ihiil., 15)11 (29), 50. 

- Tlic percentages refer to the weight of oil used for the preparation of the lead salts. 

3 The employment of blown oils for the manufacture of putty is claimed by Horn 
(German patent 154,220). The application of oxidised oils in the production of solid 
fuel (for binding coal dust) is claimed by R. Middleton (English patent 347, 1905). 
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with petroleum hydrocarbons. Jenkins 1 pointed out that the blown 
oils are least soluble in American petroleum hydrocarbons, more 
soluble in slmle hydrocarbons, and comparatively easily soluble in the 
hydrocarbons from Russian petroleum, (heater still is their solubility' 
in Borneo oils. ' 

It may perhaps be possible to base a method o! differentiating the 
various hydrocarbons on their different- behaviour with oxidised oils. 

The blown oils obtained from fish, liver, and blubber oils were 
hitherto almost exclusively prepared for, and used in, the leather 
industries, These oils will, therefore, more suitably be described under 
the heading of “ Sod Oil " and " Begins " (Chap. XVI.). At present, 
however, blown lish and blubber oils are admixed to mineral oils. The 
admixture of lubricating oils is practised to a notable extent. 


(2) Oxidised Oils most Vkuctaiilk Drum; Oils 

If vegetable drying oils are exposed to the atmosphere, or to a 
current of air, at a somewhat elevated temperature, the format ion of 
oxidised acids proceeds much more rapidly than in the case of semi- 
(Irving oils. 

Extensive, use is made of this property in the application of paints 
and varnishes. The vegetable ml- chiefly linseed oil 2 linnlly dries 
to a solid mass, which forms a coherent, coat, on t be surface of the object 
to which a paint or varnish lias been applied. 

The drying oils absorb also ozone * readily wit h the formation of 
“ ozonides." ft is doubtful whether the “ ozonides are stable at the 
temperatures at which ozonised oils are prepared. At, any rate, the 
“ ozonised oils ” (see p. Ul) prepared by blowing at. an elevated tem¬ 
perature with ozonised air seem to differ from oxidised oils. 

The theories which have been propounded hitherto to explain the 
“ drying ” can on!) be referred to hero briefly, inasmuch as they do 
not yet furnish a completely satisfactory explanation. 

The chemical change which takes place when a vegetable oil “ dries ” 
to a solid elastic skin, is hut very imperfectly understood. The final 
product appears, however, to lie the same, whether raw linseed oil be 
allowed to absorb oxygen from the atmosphere slowly, whether the 
“ drying ” be accelerated by previously converting the oil into “ boiled ” 
oil or if the law linseed oil be treated in a current of oxygen or ozone 
at’a somewhat elevated temperature, after having been intermixed 
with driers. Mulder's opinion that, in the first stage the glyceridic 
constituted; of the oil is oxidised and that the liberated fatty acids take 
up oxygen and are converted into the anhydride of “ hydroxylinoleic ” 
acid (*.«. the anhydride of hydroxylated linseed oil fatty acids), a neutral 

J Wi'tlmvgiml' tiUnn'g oil, op. Kronstein, English patent 1388, 1901. 

:! Op. Cheat. Zf.it., 1891, 072. 

VOL. Ill 
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substance, insoluble in etlier, termed by him “ linoxyn,” must be 
rejected as erroneous, for this view postulates that hydrolysis of the 
glycerides precedes oxidation. It lias been pointed out already that the 
solid skin is not formed when the mixed fatty acids are exposed to the 
atmosphere. Moreover, Bauer and Hazurn 1 have shown that at any 
rate in the first stage of oxidation the glyeeridic constituent of the 
linseed oil remains intact, and that the oil is converted by exposure in 
thin layers into a substance simulating in its properties Mulder's 
“ linoxyn,” but still representing a glyceride. This substance was 
assumed by Bauer and llazum to be hydroxylinolein (V.e. a mixture of 
hydroxylinolin and hydroxylinolenin). 

Fahrion 2 applied Eaglet and Wemberg's 3 autoxidation theory to 
this problem, and in the light of this theory he regards the linseed oil 
as an ‘‘ acceptor,” and the driers, especially lead and manganese, which 
are readily converted into peroxides, as antoxidisers or catalysers. He 
further argues that some facts seem to show that the drying process 
may also be considered as a molecular autoxycatalvsis, and driers can 
then only be looked upon as pseudo-catalysers (pseudo-autoxidisers), 
they causing the addition of hydroxyl groups, and leading to the forma¬ 
tion of a secondary autoxidiser. The latter in its turn would take up 
oxygen in its molecular form, and become converted into a hydro¬ 
peroxide. which finally is decomposed by water into the hydroxide of a 
metal and hydrogen peroxide. 

The phenomena occurring whilst a paint which has been thinned 
with turpentine or an ordinary varnish dries ran be easily summarised 
under this theory. Oil of turpentine absorbs oxygen from the air (this 
phenomenon is termed “ autoxidation ”), and, judging from the iodine 
value, oil of turpentine should be able to absorb two molecules of oxygen. 
Whether these are present in the form of oxygen or of ozone, or partly 
as oxygen and ozone, does not appear settled yet. The oxygen “ activ¬ 
ated ” by the oil of turpentine (and contained in old oil of turpentine 
to a considerable extent) is, according to linc/kr and Weissbeiy, neither 
ozone nor atomistic oxygen, nor (as stated by KimjzeH 1 2 * 4 ) hydrogen 
peroxide. The oxygen is said to have been taken up in molecular form, 
with the formation of a peroxide, which, by intramolecular rearrange¬ 
ment, is either changed to an ordinary oxide or disappears owing to its 
having oxidised some of the as yet unchanged molecules of the oil. 

If the views of Etigler and Weissbeiy are accepted, then the well- 
known fact that turpentine absorbs ozone rapidly would have to be 
looked upon as an entirely different reaction, and the question whether 
oil of turpentine absorbs oxygen from the air, or is able to “ activate ” 
it into ozone, would, in the author's opinion, have to be decided ulti¬ 
mately by isolating the oxidation products obtained in either case. 

1 Monutsh. /. dim., 1888 (8), 459 ; Zcits. f. angcir. Clinn., 1888, 455. 

2 Chcm. Zed., 1904, 1196. 

;1 KrUischc Stmlieu liber die Vvrgllngc dec A utoxi/daU"il, Braunschweig, 1904. Cp. 
also Fokin, Jimrn. Russ. Phys. Chcm. Sue.. 1907, 609; 1908, 876 ; Zeits.f. ungew. Chcm., 
1909,1451 ; 1492. 

‘ Jimrn. Uhem. Roc., 1874, 511 ; 1875, 210; op. also Kingzett and Woodcock, 
.hum. Roc. Chcm. Ind., 1912, 265. 
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An important step in this direction lias been made by Hurries and 
Neresheimer , l * 3 who have shown that on passing ozonised air through oil 
of turpentine 10-20 per cent of a solid pinene ozonide (“ pinene per* 
ozonide ”) and 0U-HO per cent of a liquid pin* ■no-ozonide are obtained. 
The solid pitiene ozonide does not appear to have a constant composition, • 
but to correspond to a mixture of 0j 0 ll 16 O| and of (-^11,^)^. 

The main product of the reaction is optically active, and has the 
formula C J0 l[ lfi 0. v (Perhaps further investigations may enable us to 
isolate also the “ peroxides *' of oil of turpentine.) 

In the light of Eaykr and \\’eissf>a<fs theory, oil of turpentine, when 
absorbing oxygen from the air (“ autoxidation “), would act as an 
“acceptor.” Oil of turpentine is capable of absorbing dry oxygen; 
hence the process can take place in the absence of moisture. If the 
autoxidation of tin; oil of turpentine occurs in the presence of water, 
the latter reacts subsequently on the peroxide (which is assumed to have 
been formed) with the formation of an oxidation product and of hydrogen 
'peroxide. As may be expected, paints thinned with petroleum hydro* 
carbons exhibit inferior drying properties.- 

In the presence of oxidisable substances, such as linseed oil m paints, 
or linseed oil and gum-resins in varnishes, oil of turpentine would appear 
to act. as a pseudo-autoxidiser (pseudo-catalyscr), it being taken as 
granted tlrat linseed oil itself does not. appear to behave as an auto¬ 
acceptor, since raw linseed oil does not contain peroxides. 

Experimental data favouring Enrfler and Wcissber/i s view have been 
furnished by Gcnthe? In an elaborate physico-chemical study of the 
drying of linseed oil he has shown by a scries of experiments that the 
drying process would appear to represent a special case of auto-catalysis, 
inasmuch as his results correspond, approximately, to numbers obtained 
by means of the equation dxjdl k(m \ x) (a - x) (the equation pro¬ 
pounded by Ostirald) lor auto-catalytic, reactions), the substance 
which acts as the auto-catalyst, could, however, not be isolated, and the 
assumption is made that it has the character of a peroxide. I lie so- 
called “ blown boiled oils ” would t herefore be linseed oils, in which 
peroxides arc pro-formed, and the accelerating action which old oil of 
turpentine possesses would be due to the high percentage of peioxide. 
(It must, however, not be overlooked that the peroxide has not, yet, 
been isolated, and that hydrogen peroxide, does not accelerate, catalytic- 
ally the process of drying, as Genthc himself lias shown. 4 5 ) J he driers 
would thus have to be considered as pseudo-catalysts, their function 
being to accelerate the drying process by assisting in the formation of 
the auto-catalysers (“peroxides”). Orlop gives experimental data 
agreeing in the main with Gent he s theory. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that Gent he patented 
a process which purports to pro-form “ peroxides ” in linseed oil by 


1 Be-richte , 1908, 38. 

- power, Analyst t 1910, 192. 

3 Zatn.f. angeir. (Jhem. t 1906, 2087. f 1QnQ 

4 With regard to hcnzoylperoxide cp. I niescliajew, henchlt, 1909, 4811. 

5 Journ. IIkss. 1‘ht/s. C'hem. Hoc., 1911, 1509. 

« German patent 195,663. Up. also above, p. Iu4. 
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exposing it to ultra-violet light (“Uviol light”), or hy oxidising linseed 
oil electrolytic-ally with the aid of lead electrodes. 1 

Ostmdd anil Oslmld 2 claim to he able to regulate the process of 
autoxidation of linoleum, rubber, etc., in such a manner as to prevent 
the degradation of the finished article, by the addition of a neutral or 
basic aromatic compound containing nitrogen. 

Genlhe, states that at the same time as oxidation takes place poly¬ 
merisation occurs, as is ascertained by the determination of molecular 
weights. 3 It would appear, however, to the author 4 that this must 
not be accepted as proven, since at the temperature to which the oil 
was heated, viz. 135° 0., polymerisation of linseed oil does take place, 
independently of oxidation; and it must further be pointed out that 
Genthe lias not shown experimentally that polymerisation occurs at the 
ordinary temperature, at which, as is well known, oxidation proceeds at 
a very distinct although slow rate. 5 

Fahrion has shown that when boiled oils dry, part of the fatty acids 
is converted into a class of acids for which the author suggested the name 
“ oxidised ” acids. These oxidised acids arc formed to a moderate 
extent only during the process of “boiling” linseed oil (cp. p. 141). 
On spreading three boiled oils (of the iodine values 101-3, 77-3, 33-7. 
and containing 0-5, 4-1, 7-6 per cent of oxidised acids respectively) in a 
thin film on a glass plate, and exposing the oils to the air for ten days 
at a somewhat higher temperature than the ordinary, Fahrion found 
that the proportions of oxidised acids had increased to 30-0, 20-8, and 
164 per cent respectively. 

It appears likely that in the first instance the iinolonic acids are 
attacked, and that the iinolic acid only plays a subordinate part; 
otherwise maize and cotton seed oils would exhibit better drying powers 
than they actually possess. 

With a view to investigating the changes which take place when 
linseed oil dries, the author treated linseed oil at 120° C. with air for a 
varying number of hours, or, in other words, prepared “ blown ” linseed 
oils. The results obtained on examining the products are set out in the 
following table :— 


1 The formation of ozone by ultra-violet light has been proved by laniard, Ann. d. 
Vhysik , 1900 (1), 486 ; cp. F. Fischer, Berichte, 1909, 2228 ; E. v. Aubel, Com/if. rend, 
1909 (149) 983. 

2 English patent 10,361, 1910. 

3 Cp. G. Borries, Beitrivjc zur Kninfnin des Tracknens run (den, Inaug. Dissert., 
Zwickau, 1902. 

4 Jnhrbuch d. dim., 1906 (xvi.), 407. 

5 For some objections raised by Fokin against Genthe’s views see Zeds. f. uwjen\ 
Cheat. f 1909, 1453. 
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If tlie oxidation of linseed oil is carried further; until the oil, has 
taken up the maximum amount of oxygen, a flexible solid mass is 
obtained, termed “ solidified (linseed) oil,” “ solid linseed oil,” “ oxidised 
linseed oil ” (“ linoxyn ”). 

By heating “ linoxyn ” with methyl- and ethylalcohol dark coloured 
solutions are obtained, owing to decomposition of the “ linoxyn.” 
Amylalcohol and amylacetate dissolve “ linoxyn ” at the ordinary 
temperature after standing for some prolonged time. The mass swells 
up at first with complete absorption of the solvent ; in course of time 
the mass liquefies, and after about a year a clear transparent solution 
is obtained. From this solution the original “linoxyn” can be re¬ 
covered by spontaneous evaporation of the solvent. Herlaimont 1 claims 
to prepare varnishes by dissolving “ linoxyn ” and oleo-resins (without 
previous “ running ”) in amylalcohol and amylacetate. 

Leeds examined two oxidised oils which were, obtained by treating 
linseed oil with oxygen in a jacketed pan. They are contrasted in the 
following table with a sample of completely dried oil obtained from a 
raw linseed oil exposed in a flat dish to a moderate current, of air at 
15° U. for about five weeks, the skin formed being daily broken up and 
intermixed with the bulk. This dried linseed oil had a jelly-like con¬ 
sistence. lumps of comparatively hard material and skin alternating 
with a small quantity of oil. of the consistence of " middle ’’ varnish :— 


Oxidised Linseed Oil ’prepared by Treahnc.nl villi Oxygen 


Oils. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at 15' C. 

Free Acid 
calculated as 
Oleic Acid. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 
M "THIS. 

j KOH. 

Unsaponi- 
liable i 
Matter. : 

Oxidised 

A eids. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Oxidised oil, weak 

1-03 

Per cent. 

18 • 28*4 , 

221 

Per cent. 
0*89 

Per cent. 
42-82 

58-8 

„ „ strong 

Dried linseed oil . 

1-05 

13-49-28-9 

223-5 

0-97 

44-19 

53-5 


12-67 

171-6 

0-81 

31-58 

93-9 


Mixed Fatty Acids. 

Melting 1 
Point. | 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Mean 

Combining 

Weight. 

Saponifica¬ 
tion Value. 

Iodine Value. 


•c. 

“O. 




Oxidised oil, weak . 

28 

26 

241-4 

232-4 

63-2 

„ „ strong. 

Dried linseed oil 

27 

25 

242-5 1 

231-3 

60-6 

26 

22 

268-8 

208-7 

100-3 


1 German patent 23:3,.135. 

1 Tlie first of these iignres was found when the pink colour of life pheiiolphthalein 
remained after a vigorous shaking ; hut it disappeared after a short time, and more alkali 
was run in until tlie pink colour remained constant, for two or three minutes ; thus the 
second figure was obtained (ep., however, Jonrii. ,SV. Chm. Tntl., 1830, 847). 
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The fact that, oxidised linseed oil absorbs considerable amounts of 
oxygen during “ blowing ” is brought out by the following elementary 
analyses due. to Williams : 1 — 


Carbon. 


Per cot it.. 


Solid oil T. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VJI. 


69 7 4 
09*52 
04-74 
05-40 
08-04 
04-38 


Raw oil 


75-03 

75-40 


Ilyilrogm. j 

Oxjii*‘n. 

Pit cut. 

lVr tout. 

10-04 

15 04 

0*57 

20-09 

0-40 

20-99 

9-01 

20 '25 

9 00 

25-00 

9-21 

22 12 

9-01 

20-01 

10-78 

14-19 

10-04 

38-hit 


The solid oil is notable for its high amount of oxidised acids.- A 
few characteristics of the oxidised acids prepared from solidified linseed 
oil have been given above (Vot, I. Chap. VIII.). In the following able 
are collated the results obtained in the examination ol a solidified 

oil: 3 — 


1 Aiuihjaiy 1898 , 253 . 

- Full lion, /fits. />«//«/-. (V»>« 1910, 110i. 
:i Lett'kowitsscli, AhoI.'/xI, 1902, 1 10. 
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Characteristics of Solid Linseed Oil (Linoleum Mass) and its Acids 
(Lewkowitsch) 




Solid Oil. 

Total 

Fatty 

Acids. 

Oxidised 

Acids. 

Fatty 
Acids 
freed from 
Oxidised 
Acids. 

I. 

Neutralisation valuo . 


209-63 


179-97 

11 . 

Saponification value . 

287-47 

248-74 


187-58 

111. 

ii.-i . 


39-11 


r-ei 

IV. 

Iodine valuo 

52 - 2 ' 

60-27 

46-49 

61-31* 

V. 

Total soluble acids, per grin, 
of substance, mgms. KOI I 

136-9 

59-57 

59-68 

18-89 

VI. 

Unsaponitiable, per cent 

1-33 




VII. 

Oxidised acids, per cent 

53-01 




VIII. 

Insoluble acids + unsaponi- 
fiablc, per cent. 

53-92 

81-32 



IX. 

Apparent acetyl value 


115-01 

164-67 

50-25 

X. 

Truo acetyl valuo 


55-04 

104-99 

31-36 

XI. 

Saponification value of the 
acetylated product. 

367 "75 

304-24 

341-43 

246-11 

XII. 

Insoluble acius after acetyl¬ 
ation, per cent. 


84-4 

76-38 

9(1-05 

XIII. 

XI.-II. 


55-5 

86-29 

58-53 


Further investigation is required to elucidate the changes which 
linseed oil undergoes whilst being converted into solid oil. 

The following figures are given by Fritz and Zymandl : 3 — 


1 This was detenu inert in glacial acetic acid, for although a highly oxidised linseed 
oil is not completely soluble in this solvent, it disintegrates, and this solvent is to be 
preferred to chloroform or carbon tetrachloride. Cp. also Meister, Chew, Revue, 1910, 
•260. 

2 These acids were soluble in petrolether and their lead salts were soluble in ether. 
The acids could be resolved by means of the lead-salt-ether method into solid acids— 
iodine value 6‘8 ; liquid acids—iodine value, 105*3. These liquid acids contained, 
according to Fahrion, only traces of linolenic acid and would, according to a calculation 
from the iodine value, consist of about ‘20 per cent linolic and 80 per cent oleic acid, 

3 Che in. Revue , 1914, 21. 
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Solidified oil is heavier than water; it is practically insoluble in 
ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. On a large scale this sub¬ 
stance is prepared by three methods. The first consists in allowing 
linseed oil (previously “ boiled ” with a drier in order to accelerate the 
* oxygen absorption) to run over “ scrim,” a light cotton fabric hanging 
down from the ceiling of a high building, the temperature of which is 
kept at about 100° F. A portion of oil solidifies on the fabric ; the 
oil which drains off is again pumped up and allowed to run down until 
the layers of the semi-solid mass have reached (after several weeks) the 
thickness of about, half an inch. This process is termed the “scrim 
process ” ; the solidified oil obtained by this method is termed “ scrim 
oil.” 1 This scrim oil represents a colloidal solution. 

The second method consists in passing a current of oxygen gas 
through linseed oil intermixed with a drier and heated by steam in 
jacketed pans. 2 When the maximum amount, of oxygen has been 
absorbed, the mass forms a thick viscous fluid, which will still flow 
whilst hot, but on cooling solidifies to a substance similar to the “ scrim 
oil.” During the “ blowing ” partial hydrolysis and oxidation of the 
glycerol formed takes place, as notable quantities of acrolein vapours 
escape. The semi-solid oil so obtained has not the same elastic pro¬ 
perties which the “ scrim oil ” possesses. This is no doubt due to the 
fact, that in the scrim oil the destruction of glycerol is much smaller, 
and the oxidation does not proceed so far as to form “super-oxidised 
oil ” (see below). Whether these two kinds of solid oil are identical 
in their composition, and furthermore, whether they are identical with 
the elastic skin obtained when “ boiled oil " dries, has not yet. been 
ascertained. 

Both processes were invented by F. Walton (in I860 and 1863), 

In another process, known as the Taylvr-Panmcotl method, the 
linseed oil is thickened at a high temperature in a current of air. This 
process requires only a few hours, and would seem to be in the main a 
polymerisation process. The nil is converted into an clastic, dark, 
l'ubher-like mass, and is used (like the two kinds of oxidised oils obtained 
by Walton's processes) for the manufacture of “ cortieine.” The 
Taylor-Paruacotl process, invented in 1871, proved for some time a 
competitor to the Walton processes. Solidified oil obtained by this 
process is lacking in tenacity and is also deficient in covering power, 
for, whereas solidified oil prepared by the two preceding methods need 
only form 30 per cent of the linoleum, cement prepared by the Taylor- 
Paruacotl process will take up very little more than its own weight of* 
filling materials. It is, however, suitable for the manufacture of “ cork 
carpets ” which consist (if the cement mixed with coarse cork and very 
little pigment. Owing to its freedom from rosins it is possible to sand¬ 
paper (buff) the surface of the cork carpet (de.Waele). 3 

1 A laboratory apparatus for the practical demonstration of the manufacture of 
“scrim oil” lias been described by Liminer, Zc.U.f. them. Apparat, 1907, 399. 

2 Bedford, (lerman patent 83,584. Op. Brin, English patents 10,968, 12,652, 
1886. 

:l Private communication. 
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^ According ^to A. Oenthe >, solidified oil, for which a superiority is 
claimed over scrim ml, is obtained by preparing a colloidal solution 
of a rapidly oxidised oil in raw linseed oil. 

A. Kronstein claims to obtain an alkali-resisting linoleum !,v using 
polymerised tung oil or linseed oil previously freed front solid glycerides • 
r neilemmm 3 patents the preparations of a soluble body from' linovyn 
by treating the linoxvn with boiling aetifie acid and evaporating „IY the 
acid. 


Linoleum 

Tlie soli(|linseed oil is used on an extensive scale in the manufact ure, 
of linoleum. 4 For this purpose, the. solidified oil is ground to a eoarso 
powder and placed in a steam-jacketed pan, fitted with a stirring gear, 
together with rosin, or, in the case of the most expensive, linoleum, kauri 
gum. 5 The contents of the pan are gradually raised to 150 ' (!., whereby 
the mixture is run down first to a liquid, which after a time heroines 
stiff. 1 he mass is then run off into thin layers termed linoleum cement. 
It is rolled on to a jute canvas-hacking, and is finally stoved-- 
“ seasoned at a temperature of 75 F. (120*-140° F.) 6 before being 
placed on the market in its well-known form. 7 The ‘‘linoleum eorticine 5 ' 
produced by tin; Taylor-l’armcntt process requires a second “ season¬ 
ing.” The-addition to a linoleum of sodium bicarbonate is claimed to 
render it fire-proof. 

Besides plain and printed linoleums, (here are also manufactured 
at present u inlaid linoleum ” and “cork carpet." 8 Detailed indica¬ 
tions as to their manufacture fall outside the scope of this work. 


The valuation of linoleum is almost exclusively based on “ practical 
tests. The methods employed for testing linoleum at. the Kimi(/licitc 
Techmche Versticks-Aiista tie i> y embrace determinations of specific 
gravity, weight per square centimetre, thickness, resistance to wear, 
bending tests over mandrils of 10 to 45 mm. diameter, tensile strength, 
extensibility, permeability to water and the action of weak acids, 
alkalis, and petroleum. 


1 German patent 2211,12-1 ; Knglish patent 1990, 1909; French patent SI'S,804. 

2 Up. German patents ISO,021 ; 201,MS; Nordliiigcr, (.’hem. Fahrik Flmshciin, 
German patent 251,371 

3 German patent. 258,853. 

4 Up. W. F. Keid, JuttfH. Sue. Chan, hut., 1S!>0, 75. 

6 Polymerised wood oil, “ rubber rosin," and spirit soluble gains have Keen suggested 
as substitutes for the more expensive kauri gum, but they yield cements lacking in 
elasticity and durability. (A. do Wuele.) 

0 l)e Waele. . 

7 In order to render linoleum non-combustible, tin* Societa del Linoleum, Italy, 
claims (French patent W27») a mixture uf 23 pacts of linoleum cement, 20 parts of 
cork meal or wood meal, 0 parts of precipitated silica, 8'4 parts of sodium luenrlwnate, 
42 pails of natural magnesite, 0 parts of oelire (or another mineral pigment). I lie 

jute lucking on to which till.. is rolled is steeped in a ... ainmmmm, 

chloride, borie acid, and borax. 

8 Ingle, Join'll. Sir. C %'ui. I nil., 1904, 1201. 

" BnrcliarU, fifth. Ami////. Tech. Vers.-A list., 1899, 28o. 
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Ingle lias criticised these methods and shown that the mechanical 
(practical) methods of examination must be adapted in each special 
case to the use to which the linoleum is to be put. Thus the testing of 
tensile strength would appear absolutely useless, as linoleum is not 
Subjected to any stretching strains. 

The following chemical tests may prove useful (Ingle) 

(1) Determination of Ash. —Inlaid linoleum gives the highest per¬ 
centage of ash. A linoleum containing above 20 per cent of ash is apt 
to be brittle. The ash includes, of course, the amount of pigment used 
in the manufacture of the linoleum, as also the metals contained in the 
drier. 

(2) Extraction with Ether. —The extraction with ether and the 
determination of the ether-soluble proportion does not afford satis¬ 
factory guidance. For not only would the non-oxidised or non-oxidis- 
uble portion of the linseed oil pass into the ether extract, but so also 
would the gum-resins and any rosin used in the manufacture of the 
cement. In addition to this, the ether-soluble constituent of the cork 
(which may reach 4-5 per cent) would pass into the ether extract to¬ 
gether with the gum-resins (and rosin). If linoleum is made solely 
from polymerised linseed oil (Taglor-Parnucotl process), then only the 
non-oxidised portions of the linseed oil and the cork extract will be 
found in the residue left after evaporating off the ether. Ingle thus 
obtained from a Taylor-Parnacotl cement made from polymerised oil 
and cork, only 8 to 10 per cent of extract. But if the cement be after¬ 
wards mixed with rosin, then the ether-extract may amount to almost 
18 per cent. Linoleum made by Walton’s processes gives a larger 
amount of ether-extract—from 16 to 23 per cent of ether-soluble extract 
—than that made by Taijlor-Pimtacoll's process, it is evident that 
two linoleums made from different kinds of cements must not be com¬ 
pared on the basis of the ether-extract. 

(3) Determination of Moisture. —Moisture is determined by drying 
for one hour in the water oven. This test is considered of import¬ 
ance by Ingle as “it reveals tlio amount of surface presented by a 
given weight of linoleum, and hence is more or less proportional to its 
porosity." 

(4) Water Absorption Test. —In order to carry out this test, the 
canvas back must be removed and the linoleum back, thus laid bare, 
rasped smooth with a file. A piece of linoleum of about 50 square cm. 
surface is dried in the water oven and weighed. The drying opens up 
the pores for the freer action of the water. The dried linoleum is 
placed in water for a definite period, taken out, dried between filter 
paper, and weighed. The increase in the weight (amount of water 
absorbed) affords a clue in the valuation of linoleum. This test would 
be best carried out side by side with a number of linoleums of known 
quality. A largo amount of water absorbed means high porosity, and 
this would seem to indicate that the granules of the linoleums are not 
adhering sufficiently, and can therefore he more easily removed by wear. 
For more detailed information the reader must be referred to the original 
paper and to the following table :— 



Examination of Linoleums {Ingle) 



Taylor-Pamacott process. 
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Reid 1 showed that the “ solid oil ” is liable to still further oxidation, 
for lie obtained from it a viscous liquid, heavier than water, and soluble 
in it to a considerable extent. This liquid is termed by Reid “ super- 
oxidised ” linseed oil. The decay which paints and varnishes exposed 
•to the atmosphere undergo in course of time, may be explained by the 
formation of this super-oxidised oil, which is washed away by rain-water. 
Linoleum would appear to undergo the same change at a much slower 
rate. The investigation of the “ super-oxidised oil ” is desirable. 

With regard to linoleums made from polymerised tung oil op. p. 126. 
Beif* prepares linoleum substitutes from vulcanised oils. 


VI—VULCANISED OILS, RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

French —Caoutchoucs factices. German-— Kantuchukmmgate, FaUis. 

Italian —01 ii vulcaii izmti. 

The action of sulphur chloride on oils and fats has been discussed 
in Vol. 1. Chap. VII.; it has also been pointed out, that a considerable 
amount of heat is evolved when sulphur chloride interacts with oils 
and fats. 

The action of sulphur on oils and fats is much slower. At the 
ordinary temperature no chemical change takes place; at elevated 
temperatures, however, sulphur does react with the oils and fats in a 
manner that may be likened to the absorption of oxygen at the ordinary 
temperature. The products obtained by the reactions are solid bodies 
which possess some degree of elasticity, and are therefore used as rubber 
substitutes. 

The manufacture of these substitutes is carried out in a manner 
simulating the vulcanising of india-rubber, namely, cither by treating 
oils with sulphur at a somewhat elevated temperature (comparable 
to the hot cure ” of vulcanising india-rubber), or by treatment with 
sulphur chloride in the cold (corresponding to the “ cold cure ” in the 
vulcanising of india-rubber). Hence the term “ vulcanised oils ” is 
appropriately applied to these products. 

According to the process used, the vulcanised oils are differentiated 
in the trade as “ brown ” (black) and “ white substitutes ” respectively. 
The “ white substitutes ” contain, therefore, a considerable proportion 
of chlorine, which is, of course, absent from the “ brown (black) sub¬ 
stitutes ” ; thus it is possible easily to distinguish hv chemical means 
between the two classes of rubber substitutes. 

The white substitutes form a yellowish, elastic, crumbly substance 
of oily smell and neutral reaction ; the brown (black) substitutes occur 
in commerce either as sticky lumps or as a coarsely ground powder. 

To manufacture the white substitutes a suitable oil, especially 

1 .hum. Sue. Chem. Jnd 1894, 1020. 
a French puteuts 11,814 ; 393,868. 
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rape O'l oastor o!', soya bean oil, 1 maize-(corn) oil, sesame or araehis 
01 ,S 18 dl8 f° TOd m wbon tetrachloride, in a wooden, or earthenware 
nr enamelled iron vessel. Whilst the oil is abated, sulphur chloride is 
run m, the agitation being eontiimed until the mass hits solidified The 
reaction is accompanied by evolution of hydrochloric acid mis. 4 

The brown substitutes arc mamifactmod bv heating oils with sulphur 
to 160° C. In the United States considerable quantities of brown 
substitutes arc made from maize (ran) oil i>v heating 50 parts of oil to 
470° F. and mixing with it about 20 parts of molten sulphur. 

The nature of the chemical change which takes place is not yet, fully 
understood, and little can fie added to the notes given (Vol. I. Chap. VII) 
under the head of sulphur chloride. 0 llemitjtics lias shown that blown 
oils require much less sulphur chloride than do the original oils to form 
vulcanised oils; this seems to favour the opinion that the white sub¬ 
stitutes are, addition products. On saponification, the chlorine onlv is 
eliminated (as hydrochloric acid), the sulphur remaining in chemical 
union with the oils, so that uusaturated substances are again obtained, 
as is proved by the high iodine numbers of the sulphurised fatty com¬ 
pounds, The sulphur cannot, be present in the form of an SH group, 
as the acetyl values of the substitutes are low. Nor is the action of 
sulphur on oils fully understood. Whereas melted sulphur does not inter¬ 
act with a saturated fatty acid, such as stearic and, at about 130° 0., 
oleic acid 6 readily absorbs ten per cent of sulphur at 130“-100° 0. 
The sulphur does not crystallise out on cooling; nor is sulphuretted 
hydrogen evolved. The reaction which takes place appears therefore 
to consist of a true addition. It, differs most, essentially from t ho action 
of sulphur on oils at higher temperatures, for even st earic acid is attacked 
by sulphur at 200° (!. with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, much 
as oleic acid heated with sulphur to 20U°-.‘S0O° (h is converted into 
Hulpho-oleic. acid with concomitant, formation of sulphuretted hydrogen 
(op, Vol. I. Chaps. 1. and Ilf.). 

AUschul states that all oils behave in the same manner, viz. form 
addition compounds with sulphur, which on saponification yield salts 
of sulphurised fatty acids; the latter arc obtained in their free state 
on decomposing the soaps with a mineral acid, 

Henriques 7 proved, however, that- the reaction is not so simple, 
and that addition and substitution take place concurrently, the former 
preponderating at low temperatures, the latter at, high ones. Also 
Michael 8 showed that the action of sulphur on uusaturated organic 
compounds is of a complicated nature. 

1 Gnsscl and Sauer, German patent ttWi ; Knlomnn, .tawrf., WO* (362), 

m. , 

2 Linseed oil and cotton seed oil arc less mutable. 

3 Holm ( Uhem. Here, 1900, 113) states that in tlic case of colza oil not less than 

17 per cent of sulphur chloride must be used. v , 

* An automatic apparatus for this manufacture has heel, patented by N Kelt, trench 
patent 397,412 ; German patent 222,110 ; also W. Spwlter, German patent 216, ,82. 

3 Byaow. Rollout/.eits., 1910, 2S1. 

« AHscIral, Joan. Sue. (hem. hul.. 1890, 282. 

1 Jo urn. Sue. than, hul-, 1896. 2S2. 

8 llcrichte. 18S*5, 1633. 
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Whether or no the vulcanised oils are thiozonides is not proved. 
Reasoning by analogy and in view of the work of Erdmann, it would 
appear likely that thiozonides are formed. 

Oxidised oils have also been proposed for the manufacture of 
■ vulcanised oil, and the advantage has been claimed for them (see above) 
that they require less sulphur or sulphur chloride than do the original 
oils. It is doubtful whether the vulcanised oils prepared from oxidised 
oils are preferable to the ordinary vulcanised oils. 

The preparation of an india-rubber substitute by heating a solution 
of amber-resin in castor oil to 180° 0. with a small proportion of sulphur, 
treating the sulphurised product, after cooling, with ozonised air, and 
then with sulphur chloride in the presence of a solvent, at a low' tempera¬ 
ture. has been patented by Tiehseii} 

The preparation of sulphurised compounds of fatty acids and of 
their esters will be described under “ Fatty Acids.” The production 
of rubber substitutes from the metallic salts or the glycerides of naph¬ 
thenic acids in admixture with vulcanised oils has been patented by 
Chercheffsky? The addition of naphthalene to the oil before vulcanisa¬ 
tion or of a-compound of naphthalene and sulphur has been proposed for 
the manufacture of rubber substitutes. 3 

The “ quantitative reactions ” naturally lend themselves as suitable 
methods in the examination of india-rubber substitutes. They must be 
supplemented, of course, by such tests as the nature of the substance 
requires. 4 

It should be noted that the saponification of the sulphurised oil 
must he carried out in the cold in order to avoid loss of sulphur. 5 In 
this case Heiiriques' method of cold saponification described above 
( Vol. I. (limp. II.) will be found suitable. 

The content of sulphur is estimated by treating the, substitute with 
fuming nitric acid in the presence of silver nitrate, and subsequently 
fusing with caustic potash and potassium nitrate. The insoluble silver 
compounds contain all the chlorine. 6 

The following table reproduces some analyses of india-rubber sub¬ 
stitutes by HenriifKS :— 


1 English patent 17,679, 1904 ; German patent 160,120 (Spatz ami Tiehsen). 

2 German patent 228,858. 

3 English patent 16,971, 1908 ; French patent 292,669 ; German patent 224,040. 

4 Jtmrn. Soc. Che in. hid., 1894, 47, 70. 

5 For whilst the chlorine is eliminated by the alcoholic soda, the sulphur remains 
hi the molecule. 

6 Op. also Frank aud Markwald, (Cmini Xeit., 1908 (22), No. 50. Spence and 
Scott, Xeils. f. Kolfoide, 1910 (8), 304 ; 1911 (9), 300 ; Dr. K. Loewen, Zeils.f. angew. 
Client., 1912, 1610. 
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Tung oil 1 ami also fish oils have been subjected p ^ ^^froved. 
ment on a large scale, but hitherto the products so i, it ~-**f 
found practical application. The material prepared *'V 'Saturating 
fibrous material with fish oils, and subjecting the mass to treatment with 
sulphur chloride, was known under the fancy name “ volenite.” 2 * The 
chlorides of selenium and tellurium simulate sulphur chloride in their 
action on oils and fats. Their use in the preparation of robber sub¬ 
stitutes has been patented by Khrpslork? 

Claim has been made for the application of india-rubber substitutes 
in the manufacture of dynamite as an absorbent (in the place of kiesel- 
guhr). 4 For rubber substitutes prepared from “ nitrated oils ” see 
below. 


VII. -NITRATFl) OILS 
French— Huiln nitnvx. (Icnnan -Silrinh• Ole. 

On treating linseed oil or castor oil with a nitrating mixture, such 
as is employed in the. manufacture of mtroglrcerin —two parts (by 
weight) of concentrated sulphuric, acid, 1-845, and one part, of nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1-5- " nitrated " oils arc obtained. 5 6 The nitrated 
oils are viscid liquids, heavier than water; thus the product obtained 
from linseed oil has the specific gravity 1-112, that front castor oil 1-127. 
The nitrated castor oil is insoluble in carbon bisulphide. The com¬ 
position of these substances is not yet, known. They contain 4 to 5 
per cent of nitrogen. Samples examined by the author had high 
saponification values, varying from 278-5 to 28(i-5. F. Ochre 6 saponifies 
the glycerides with sulphuric acid and washes them before nitrating the 
resulting mass. 

The most prominent property of these products is that of forming 
homogeneous compounds with nitro-epllulose. Thus a mixture of one 
part of nitrated castor oil with nine parts of nitro-cellulose yields a 
product resembling ebonite. 

Solutions of these compounds in acetone are used as varnishes, as 
a basis for paint, and for enamelling leather. 

By heating “ nitrated oils ” to 130“ (!., or by oxidising them with 
lead peroxide, rubber-like substances are obtained. 7 

1 A salve-like substance obtained by beating tnng nil with OT>-30 per cent of sulphur 
until a clear solution results, is patenter! by Alexander, (Inman patent 137,1140. 

2 Co. also Scawuiell ami Mnskett, English patent 21,329, 1901 ; French patent 

319,074 ; and United States patent 724,618. 

German patent 260,916. 

* German patent 110,621. 

6 W. F. Reid, Journ. SPe, CVnoa. /on’,, 1899, 972. Reid and Earle, English patent 
21,995, 1895 ; Velvril Company, German patent 103,726. 

6 French patent 398,748. 

1 Velvril Company, Limited, and Ilowkins, English patent 13,306, 1903; German 
patent 168,359. Cp. also English patent 27,202, 1903. 
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VTTI^KULPIIONATKI) OILS, TURKEY-RED OILS 1 


trench- Ihulcs sulfonhs, Hmle pour nnn/es fare. (Jenna n Sul ploy 
nierte Ole , I'drkischroldle. Italian Olii self mid ; Olif per rosso lureo. 


Ihe action of eoncenlrated sulplmrir acid on oils and fats has Loon 
explained already (Yol. I. (’hap. I.). This reaction has been employed 
since. 1877 on a large scale, in the manufacture of Turkey-red oils. 

Turkey-red oil is a fatty substance used in the preparation of the 
cotton fibre for dyeing ami printing Turkey-red. The part which the 
Turkey-red oil plays is not fully understood yet ; opinions differ as to 
whether it exercises a physical or a chemical action. The. advocates of 
the former explanation assume that the oil protects the lake formed on 
the fibre, much as boiled linseed oil serves to protect a painted surfaee. 
The supporters of the. chemical theory hold that the Turkey-red oil 
combines with alumina and finally with the colouring matter to form a 
compound lake. In those cases, however, where chemical combination 
with formation of a lake is excluded on account of the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the (olourinit matter, the physical theory appears to com¬ 
mend itself. Thus the Turkey-red oil is not a mordant proper, but acts 
as a fixing agent in so far as it imparts to the dyed fabric a better and 
superior lustre, which does not belong to the. unoiled fibre The sulphon- 
ated oils would appear to the author to be absorbed by the fibre in the. 
same manner as glycerin (Irom soil, soaps) is fixed on the fibre. 

Before t he process of si.lphon.iling castor oil was discovered (1875), 
rancid olive oil (sec. Yol. II." Olive Oil ”) and sulplmlcales (see p. 11)8) 
and sulphonated oils (sec* p. 1 OS) were used as a Turkey-red oil {Rtnxje). 
At present Turkev-red oil is prepared by allowing concent rated sulphuric 
acid to run into at si or oil slowlv with constant stirring, taking care that 
the temperature of 55" (1. is not exceeded. 2 If necessary, the mass 
must be cooled, for secondary reactions take place at temperatures 
above 35° 0. with liberation of sulphurous acid. The product is then 
mixed with a small quantity of water and the dilute acid allowed to 
settle out. The lower layer is drawn off 3 and the oil washed with a 


1 Kmiiy, Am,. dr chin,. d dr pi, a*.. 1X31, 121 ; Am,aim, 1!), 29(1; 20, 50. 

Lightfoot, English latent 700. ISM .\l,ller- ; lacolK, Join;,. ,W. Chan. Ind ISM, 

O'" no 1SS r > IS - ‘>1 • 115. Ll.elitl ainl Mu-la, Jinn;,. .Vr. (Jinn.. ///</., !*•%, 

Si : , rXn. SJ.i ; tfi, i7i; r. 1 . n.-.-i ; tu r m<, \m. «r,s. u. 

(ia.s k-t. mi. iv„.,i,u m». . .. »*. 

/o' i,,l 1SS7 -»43 1888, 328. (Jeitel, Jimm. J. prutt. Chnn., 18S8, Lm-litm, 

J ’’ ri/'.,,', l.K'IO. •!!•«- MifUKT.Kpi.lnw. Nr. CW. Iml„ 189), 
iZ'"r’v, Wilimi Jmn. *r. IW /«•'.. ; 1-fur., Jnillai.l, 

4 / 1 , ,»j.. ’ ^ .... , r,os • ls‘M, S 20 . \V«.l(l - , Chrut. linin', 1X1)7,103; 

' W* 877 i JWt, 21, 38. m*. /. FurUi.iiulmlrk, 1907, 
wnS'S'r NVidwtaurea, Ml. .v. Iml., MuHina™, 1902, 72, .180. Krlmu and 
V. Fwhfuimlu.il tie, 1907, J«9, 185; 1908, 112, 517. /ntu. f. uuyae. 
7,, ' lU09 55' Wolitwilieiv. /*»":/• 19-18. 

M b.-„ iBt.-nl.il fur ii |>rodin:l l.y s,.l|,lio.,;,li.. K ,u tin- pn«n« 

. ' , F l ,,,.11,11. Ill,til of will,'ll are s lnt l ‘'l >» art »- wanlwaang aflnta. 

0 “» Any glywriii brt '" * l frcc is "’ lltiUu,,d iu lllis lil >' er - C l’- French l>atnnt 

349,580. 
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solution of Glauber's Balt, until the washings are only slightly acid. 
Finally ammonia is added, until a sample gives a clear solution with a 
small quantity of water. Some manufacturers use soda instead of, 
ammonia, or a mixture of ammonia and soda. 1 Since the sulphonated 
oil is not completely neutralised by alkali, the resultant product still 
possesses a strong acid reaction. 

Turkey-red oil containing a higher percentage of sulphonic esters 
is obtained by replacing the sulphuric acid by cliloro-sulplionie acid. 2 

The sulphonated oil, as obtained by the treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, can be resolved into two portions by dissolving it in 
ether, washing with brine until it is free from Sulphuric acid, and then 
shaking out repeatedly with water. On treating the united aqueous 
solutions with sodium chloride the water-soluble portion separates as an 
oily layer. On evaporating off the ether from the, ethereal solution the 
wakr-iitsoluble 'portion is obtained. 

BeitedUct awl Ulzer stated that the water-soluble portion, in the ease 
of a Turkey-red oil prepared from castor oil, consists of rieinolea-sulphuric 
acid (see Vol. T. Chap. HI. “ Rioinolcic Acid ”). 

This acid is miscible with water in ail proportions; the aqueous 
solutions lather like ordinary soap solutions. From these solutions the 
ricinoleo-sulphuric acid is precipitated as a heavy oily layer by brine, 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid, or hydrochloric acid. 

By adding sails of calcium, barium, aluminium, 3 lend, copper, etc., 
to the solution of the acid, viscous precipitates are obtained. (In boiling 
the aqueous or alkaline solutions ol' ricinoleo-sulphuric acid, the acidic 
portion remains intact. If, however, the free acid be boiled with dilute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, part of it is decomposed into vicinolcie 
and sulphuric acids, whilst another part is converted into a ricinoleic 
anhydride. 

Indeed Grim and Wetlerhunp 1 state that neither is sulphurous acid 
liberated nor is a dilivdroxylated acid formed, the reaction that dots 
take place resulting in the splitting off id' sulphuric arid ami in the 
formation of an inner anhydride, as is expressed by f lic following 
equation : - - 

/O.SOalt 

+H ! 0 = 2S0 1 H i +C 1? II, 2 (OH)OOOC 1i H j ,C:OOH. 

\COOII 

The acid value of the product obtained is approximately 92 ; as the 
theoretical number is 1)7-6, this would prove that small quantities of 
other anhydrides are formed. 

On boiling riemoleo-sulphiiric acid with water in the presence of a 
mineral acid, the decomposition is considerably accelerated, and the 

! The first Turkey-red oil iliseovere.il by Writh in ilamshuttom that came into the 
market was prepared with soda. Very shortly after that a Titrkey-red oil, prepared 
with ammonia, was prepared hy F. E. Storch. 

' l Grim, German patent 2110,7-18. 

- It may be mentioned here that Seticurer ( Journ, Sac. Chevi. Ind., 18911, 1025) pro¬ 
posed metallic eulpholeate-s—aluminium sulpholeate especially—as mordants for steam 
colours. 

* Z'cits. f. Farbwindustrie. 1908, 375. 
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nm!nt ,t,n ". ^ ‘'"IT til,- S (a«C indicated by 1 1.0 |,VO 0 «(!ill K 
ion , pm )<i. >|\ a lacfidc of tho following composition is formed - 


c 17 H aa (OH)cooc , l7 T{ 32 ( ()oir n,o i (’ l; ii x ° 10 V ij 

M'O-O/ 

H a(jiter 1 withdraws his previous statements. 

Tlio Hale. >-insoluble portion of castor Tmkev-red oil consists ehieily 
ot tree riotnoloic acid and small .piantities of neutral (unacted on) oil. 
Kl <l ) S ° ilUliy(lli<leS 1 ' (, * 110 l <, ie acid (cp. however, lioffajewsb/, 

hchetuei-heslne)' is of the opinion that castor Turkey-red oil consists 
o a mixture of rieinoleo-snlphurie acid, and of monoricmoleie and 
diiicinoleie acids, the occurrence of the last-named two acids being 
due to polymerisation of free rieinoleie acid. 

According to Jnil lord, polymerisation proceeds further, giving rise 
to the formation of di-, tri-, letra-, and pentu-rieinoleie, acids, an opinion 
at variance with the views of Sehenrey-Keslner, who maintains that 
polymerisation extending beyond the formation of the di-acid is due to 
a secondary action of hydrochloric acid, liberated on washing the 
product with brine instead of (jhnthors salt. In # IniUord's opinion 
castor Turkey-red oil is a mixture, of varying proport ions of polyrieinoleic 
acids, of alkali salts of mono- and polv-ricinoleo-sulphurio acids, of 
anhydrides of the latter acids, and of their products of decomposition • 
(op. also Vol. J. u Rieinoleie Acid “). 

Bogajpwsh/ 9 is of the opinion that the action of eoncentrafcd 
sulphuric acid (?, to .‘I parts of S0 4 ll.,) on castor oil takes place in the 
following three stages :— 

(l) Free rieinoleie acid is formed according to the following 
equation 

; so_/OJC (yi.yoiucojl i t^^^. 


The products of (In' inti'iuctiim are completely snponilicd by tinlf- 
noi-mitl alcoholic potash. 

(‘J) The products formed in flic second si aye cun no lonper lie 
completely saponified l>v means of half-normal alcoholic potash : the 
acid number ol the ]ivoduc.t is deceased, in consci(pence of the sulplio- 
aroiips exclianyiny places with the hydropen of the hydroxyl-croups, 
thus — 

(< ’„ i I ,..r o h ]( :o 3 )./ ' 3 h r .<o. so 2 . o 11) i so.lt, - 

(<'„H M .lO.SO a ()II]CO,),U,H,.On+It 1 (), 


In aijueous solution partial dissociation takes place oil standing; in 
alcoholic solution partial esterification occurs. 

The dissociation in the one case and the esterification in the other 
increase as the proportion of sulphuric acid and the temperature rise. 

1 /.fits. f. I'afhmi.uhmttie, ISOS, 37S. - /«*<•*. .V. Otm. hid., 1891, StIO. 

J Chfin. CnltmlN., I 897, ii. SOT. 
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(3) In the third stage, the acid value decreases whilst the saponifica¬ 
tion value increases, the poly-ricinoleie compounds described by Juillard 
being formed. 

On treating the product obtained in the second phase with 30 to 
50'parts of water, the acid value increases to a maximum and then falls 
again ; the maximum occurs when two hydroxyl-groups have become 
free. On boiling, the triglyceride is almost completely hydrolysed 
with formation of rieinoleic and sulphuric acids. 

In the manufacture of the normal commercial Turkey-red oil the 
interaction of acid and oil is interrupted before the second stage has 
reached completion. The commercial product contains, therefore, 
chiefly the following substances (a) in the miter-soluble portion, 
ammonia (or soda) salts of the acids—(JlO.SO„.' < )0 17 ll 32 .C0 2 ) 
(H0 .Cj 7 H 32 .C0 2 ).C 3 II 5 .(Oil), and H().(!, 7 I1 32 .C0 2 U; (b) 'in the 
elhcr-solnUe portion, unchanged castor oil and salts of the mixed castor 
oil fatty acids. 

Besides castor oil, other fatty oils (such as olive oil, arachis oil, 
cotton seed oil, etc.) have been, and still are, used for the production 
of Turkey-red oils. 

BenedikI expressed the view that castor Turkey-red oil cannot be 
replaced by the oils named, because by treating them with sulphuric 
acid saturated hydroxvlaled acids and (heir sulphuric esters arc formed, 
whereas castor Turkey-red oil still consists of uimnlumlcd fatty acids. 
Ikmlikt, therefore, ascribed the superior effect of castor oil to the 
oxidisability of the castor Turkey-red oil fatty acids. 

This statement has, however, not been supported by experiments. 
Its correctness is doubtful in view of the fact that the castor oil fatty 
acids are not readily oxidised by blowing (cp. Vol. II, Chap. XIV. 
“ Castor Oil "). Sulpholoates first mentioned by Kmiyg 1 2 scorned to have 
been well known in Yorkshire; they were prepared according to a process 
patented by //. II’. Ripley (1850), and under the name of sulphated oils 
were prepared in 1847 by Mercer and (Ireeiiiroml. Behmih and Tonges" 
have prepared a “ Turkey-red oil " liv mixing oleic acid with sulphuric 
acid and heating the product, to 105 -120” C. According to statements 
of Werner 3 this oil is, in certain cases, superior to castor Turkey-red oil. 4 

The chemistry of Turkey-red oils still requires further elucidation 
by experiments.. Evidently reactions similar to those taking place 
in the “ acid saponification process ” (cp. Vol. T. Chap. II. ; cp. also 
below) occur. It, may be added that Geitel (Vol. I. Chap. III. “ Oleic 
Acid ’’) has proved the presence of stearolactone and of the. anhydride 
of the ordinary hydroxy-stearic acid in Turkey-red oil prepared from 
oleic acid. 

The commercial Turkey-red oils arc viscous, transparent, fluids. 

1 I'arhnu-hcmie, 1834 (1), 213. 

2 Joimi. Sue. Chan, /ml., 1892, 827, German patents 60,579 and 64,0/3. 

a /hid., 1893, 40. 

4 Cp. also Hevliig, Filrhn Zeituiuj, 1902, 277 ; 1904, 24, 38. 
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Since the chemical composition of a Tuikev-red oil depends on the 
mode of manufacture, on the amount id sulphuric acid employed, 
and on tiie raw material used, the commercial products vary in their 
composition. 


The commercial examination cd a Turkev-red oil divides itself into * 
two parts, viz. (1) the practical examination, and (2) the chemical 
examination. 

(!) Practical Examinnlimi. The sample should cure a complete 
emulsion with ten volumes of water. In practice the test is performed 
by first mixing, in a graduated cylinder, one measure of oil with a little, 
warm wafer (with which the oil forms a clear solution). Then water is 
added gradually until ten measures have been introduced. The appear¬ 
ance of the sample is then compared side by side with an emulsion 
prepared with a sample of known purity in exactly the same manner. 
No oily drops should separate after standing for a short time. An 
adulterated product may be recognised at this stage by not giving a 
clear solution with a small ipiantity of hot wafer, as also by a darker 
coloration than that, observed in the ease of a. pure oil. 'I he. emulsions 
should show a slightlv acid reaction to litmus paper. In case the 
emulsion lie neutral or alkaline, acet ic acid is added, drop by drop, until 
both samples show approximately the same acidity. 

Tiro most important test consists in dyeing cotton prepared with 
the oil. The sample dveing is carried out in the following manner 
Two pieces of cotton of equal size are treated with I lie sample and with 
a standard oil, respectively, by allowing them to soak in an emulsion 
prepared from I part of oil ami 15-20 parts of water. After drying, the 
fabric is mordanted with alum and dyed in alizarin, or paranitro-anilinc 
red is printed on. The Samples are then brightened by soaping and 
finished in 1 he usual manner. The prael leal test will only be resorted to 
by a works’ chemist, or by an analyst, who lias special experience m that 

’’"‘S' Chemical ljjamiimli', 1 . Turkey-red oil is valued on the amount 
of total fatty matter in the sample. This comprises the ,catn-wM 
portion obtained on adding a mineral and to the ml whereby fatty and. 
hydroxy acids, and neutral oil are separated) as also the hvdioxytat d 
acids obtained on decomposing the. soluble sulphuric esters of the fatty 

“"‘no total fatty matter mav be determined by lienahkl's method. 1 

sulpluuic at-id an( ‘ - . ■ i 2 a | )oll t io trims., in added. f Jhe 
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After cooling, the solidified cuke is treated in the same manner as that 
described under “ Soap Analysis ” and is then weighed. 

The following rapid process, due, to Finsler. and recommended by 
Breinl, 1 is largely employed in continental practice :—30 grins, of the 
sample arc weighed oil accurately, rinsed with about 70 c.c. of hot 
water into a 200 c.c. flask, the neck of which is graduated in } or t ' 0 c.c., 
25 c.c. of sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1-563 (52° Be.) arc added, 
and the mixture is heated to boiling with frequent shaking until the 
fatty matter forms a clear, transparent layer. A hot concentrated 
solution of common salt, or Glauber's salt, is next added carefully to 
bring the separated layer of fat into the neck of the flask. After half 
an hour’s standing the volume of fatty matter is read off; the number 
of e.c. multiplied by 3-33 corresponds to the total fatty matter expressed 
in per cents. Since, however, the specific gravity of the fatty matter 
is below 1 (usually 0-915), a correction should be made. 

The total fatty matter thus found is less than the sulphurated oil 
dissolved in the water by the amount, of sulphuric acid split off on boiling 
with hydrochloric acid. 

In addition to the total fatty mutter the amount of (u) neutral 
oil, (b) sulphonated fatty acids, (<■) ammonia or eaustlc soda, (d) 
sulphuric acid, and (c) water may be estimated. 

(a) Neutral Fat.- 30 grins, of the sample are dissolved in 50 c.c. 
of water; 20 e.c. of ammonia and 30 c.c. of glycerin arc added, and 
the mixture is exhausted twice with ether, using 100 c.c. for each ex¬ 
traction. The ethereal solution is then washed with water to remove 
small quantities of dissolved snap, and the ether is evaporated off. 
The residue is transferred to a small fared beaker, dried at first on the 
water-bath, then at 100” 0., and weighed. Another method due to 
Uerbig* is to convert the free acids into the sodium salts, evaporate 
off the water, and extract the residue wit h acetone at 0° 0. The sodium 
salts of ricinoleic and sulplio-ricinolcic acids arc stated to he very 
sparingly soluble in this menstruum, 

(b) Sulphonated Fatty Acids. 4 grins, of the sample are boiled in 
an Erlenmeijer flask with 30 e.c. of dilute, hydrochloric acid (I : 5) for 
40 minutes, with frequent shaking. 3 After cooling, the liquid is trans¬ 
ferred to a separating funnel, and shaken out with ether to extract the 
fatty matter. The aqueous layer is drawn off and the ethereal layer 
washed with water. The washings are united with the main aqueous 
portion and the sulphuric acid determined by precipitation with barium 
chloride. From the amount thus found the quantity of sulphuric acid, 
as determined under (<f) (see below), is subtracted and the difference 
calculated to sulplio-ricinolcic acid (80 parts of S() 3 correspond to 378 
parts of ricinoleo-sulphuric acid C W H 33 0 2 .(),S<) 1 11). 

(c) Ammonia or Caustic Soda.—7 to 10 grins, of the sample arc 
dissolved in a little ether, and shaken four times with dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 : 6), using 5 c.c. each time. 

To determine ammonia, the acid liquid is distilled with caustic 

1 Journ. Soc. Chew. Iml., 1889, 573. 2 Ft trier. Zeituny, 1914, 169. 

3 Cp. Herliig, Cheat, llertte, 1902, 5. 
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potash in the well-known manner, and 1 lie ammonia reocivod in an 
accurately measured quantity of slamlard acid. 

To estimate caustic soda (lie acid liquid is concentrated in a platinum 
dish on the water-hath, and the excess of sulphuric acid driven off by 
heating on the sand-halh; the residue is mixed with ammonium sul¬ 
phate, ignited, and the sodium sulphate weighed. 

(d) Sulphuric Acid.- The ipiantity of sulplmrie livid present in I In¬ 
form of ammonium or sodium sulphate is found by dissolving a weighed 
quantity of the sample in ether and shaking it several times with a few 
c.c. of concentrated brine, free from sulphate. The several washings 
are united, diluted, filtered, and the filtrate precipitated with barium 
chloride. 

(e) Water,* The amount of water is usually found by difference, 
but mav be determined direct according to the method id the American 
Leather Chemists’ Associntion by distilling 2 ( t to (n grins, oI tin-oil w it h 
75 c.c, of xylene previously saturated with water, from an oil-bath. 
The distillate is collected in a graduated tube. 

The method for the detection of iron in Turkey-red oils has been 
described, Vol. L Chap. IV. 


|„ view of the many attempts that are being made to substitute for 
castor oil other oils/ and in view of the many substitutes that are 
actually met with in commerce, it is frequently necessary to determine 
the nature of the oils used in the manufacture of a sample ol I mke>- 

Ud Of the greatest importance in the examination is the (let.erminaturn 
of the acetyl value. Caste, having the highest acetyl Value of all mis 

known will he. thus readily identihed. ., . • 

An acetyl value of 125 or above w, II pom o pure ca to. ml, m 
ease other oils have been used, lower values will be obtain, d 
‘' A sample of a genuine castor Turkey-red ml examined m the an »> 
laboratory gave the following result : ^ ^ 

„ . 401- 

Total fatty matter • • * () J 5 

Unsaponifiablo • 

The examination of the fatty matter id.tained by sapomliea.im, led 

to the following numbers 


Specific gravity at 15“ l 
Iodine value 
Acid value 
Saponification value 

Acetyl value 


0-9449 

82-1 

174-3 

189-3 

120-9 


W bascs another method on the fact, ascertained by him, that 

1 Urban umlM-dras, matter. 

It Should he ,lote ; 1 o t f ll ; l , t „“,l l o„iite.l fatty acids." 

CO) to the amountof M l 

s ,n„mi. .foe OAwi. M., 
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ead ricinoleatc is practically insoluble in low boiling petroleum*ether. 
Lane proceeds as follows 3 to 3-5 grins, of the “ total fatty matter,” 
is obtained above, are sajionified with alcoholic potash and converted 
nto lead soap in the manner described, Vol. I. Chap. VIII. The lead 
loap is boiled out repeatedly, under a reflux condenser, with low boiling 
retroleum ether, anil the solutions are poured off into a 500 c.c. flask 
>r cylinder. Altogether 200 to 225 c.c. of petroleum ether are used, 
l'he solution is diluted to nearly fi(XI c.c. with petroleum ether of boiling 
point 28-30° (!., boiled for one minute, cooled, made up to 500 c.c., and 
tllowcd to stand over night in a cool place, when the insoluble lead 
ricinoleatc settles out completely. 250 c.c. of the solution are drawn 
off (or filtered off if necessary), distilled down to 75-80 c.c., and decom¬ 
posed wit It 10 c.c. of 10 per cent acetic acid in a separating funnel. The 
solution of fatty acids in the petroleum ether is washed with water until 
the washings are neutral. The petroleum ether is evaporated off and 
the residue dissolved in 50 e.c. of neutralised alcohol and titrated with 
jecinormal soda. The alkali is calculated to oleic acid ; the percentage 
divided by 80 is said to give the amount, of oils other than castor oil. 
The quantity of castor oil is found by difference. The factor 80 is 
chosen as most of the oils used as castor oil substitutes contain about 
SOpcr cent of liquid acids. If the admixed oil can be identified, its true 
percentage of liquid acid should be substituted for 80. 

The accuracv obtainable by this method may be illustrated by 
Imiic's results, reproduced in the following table : - 


Used. 


Castor Oil found. 

Castor oil, . r >0 parts ; olivo oil 

50 parts 

47'8)1 par cent 

„ ,, 70 „ ; „ „ 

30 ,, 

00-90 ,, „ 

,, 85 „ ; 

15 „ 

84'57 ,, ,, 

„ 85 „ ; „ „ 

15 „ 

84*45 „ ,, 


The defect inherent to Turkey-red oils prepared as described above, 
namelv that, of giving rise to the formation of insoluble lime and 
magnesia soups with hard water, is obviated - at. any rate to some 
extent by introducing some modifications! of the usual process. 

A product of this kind is the sulpho-ricinoleatc obtained by neutral¬ 
ising the product of the reaction of Sulphuric acid on castor oil with an 
alkali, without, washing out the free sulphuric acid. 1 Hence this soap 
(“ sulpholcate of sodium ") contains considerable quantities of sodium 
sulphate, and is much richer in fatty matter than the Turkey-red oils 
prepared bv the process described above (p. 195). Another class of oils 
of this kind are those which represent, a mixture of hydroxy acids 
(“ oxyoloates ”) with eulphonalcil castor oil. 2 They are prepared by 

1 Stockhausen, (hneae patent* 1126,541, 159,220,169,930 ; English patent 
21,280, 1908 ; L. 10. Common ami Hull Oil Manufacturing Co., English patents 23,768, 
1906 ; 16,969, 1907 (cp. p. 340). 

“ A. Schmitz, French patent 376,555 ; English patent 8245, 1907. 
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2 1 iTS^n!^ 0110t fT.f s ' .-to., with sulphuric 

an oDcn vessel ' n <M , I am "" " 1R llu ‘ "aslunl product with water in 
formation f'i l U1 "' th ,° sul Pl l0 - <, »mpnum!s am dotoinj>.>sc«l with 
t o£ W™*y (J-t an tin. total fattv matter's prepared 
foi the chemical examination). These hv.lro.xv acids are tlien mixed in 

ZZ rc t,0,,s Witl ‘ cast " r il- mixture is heated Z1<"’ 

to 100 t. The mixture is then allowed to cool, and sulphnnatod will, 
sulphuiie and m t he same manner as in the manufacture of ordinary 
iui key-red oil Llie product is then washed free from sulphuric acid 
and treated with alkali until a water-soluble nil is obtained. 

irJV 3 ' lifflCllit tU "" <lmta "d "•>«»« ctfeet the heating Iron, It) to 
. w "'tended to produce. The inventor seems to have fell this 
himself, andnti a further patent 1 lie claims as an improvement the 
omission of the heating in the above-described process. The production 
of 1 uikey-red oil by siiiploinufing the petroleum acids (naphthenic 
acids) has been patented by Pel m/ft 


The well-known cleansing properties of Turkey-red oil have led to 
its application tor the lubricating and cleansing of wool (see above, 
p. 97), as also to its use as a base for emulsified nils (p. 110) and textile 
soaps (see below, " Textile Soaps "). 

1 be use of sulplionated fatty acids as a degreasing a cent and for 
removing lime alumina and magnesium soaps has been patented by 
(InelnH and Simanin. 3 


C.- INDUSTRIES BASED ON THE SAPONIFICATION OF OILS 
AND FATS 

The important industries which are based on the hydrolysis (saponi¬ 
fication) of oils and fats comprise the manufacture of sicaline candles, 
soaps, and glycerin. The scientitic principles which underlie the manu¬ 
facture of these products have been fully discussed from a theoretical 
point of view in Vol. 1.1'hap. II. In this section the industries founded 
on them will be considered from a practical point of view. Whereas 
the soap industry, like many of the older chemical industries, had 
reached a high decree of development on exclusively empirical lines, 
long before,its scientific foundation was understood, (lie manufacture of 
stearinc candles and of glycerin are the direct outcome of the seientilic 
researches of ('hcnrid. 


i. -OANDI.H INDUSTRY 

In this work the chief attention must be paid to the manufacture 
of stearine candles ; other materials used in the candle, industry, such 
> English patent 11,903, 1907; Kremli patent (first addition to No. 370,555) 

N0 '*'German patent 274,736. 3 Freeh 
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as the mineral waxes, can therefore only be considered briefly. The 
vegetable and animal waxes, which are used as candle material, bees¬ 
wax, spermaceti, etc., will be dealt with in the section " Technology of 
Waxes.” 

STEARIN B CANDLES, COMMERCIAL “ STEARINB,” 
COMMERCIAL STEARIC ACID 

The saponification processes at present employed on a manufacturing 
scale in the stearine candle industry are as follows : — 

(1) Aqueous Saponification. 

(2) Saponification with the Assistance of Bases. 

(3) Sulphuric Acid Saponification. Acid Saponification. 

{I) The Mixed Process. 

(5) Saponification by means of Sulpho-eompounds. 

A preparatory treatment of the fats consists in freeing them from 
gross impurities by sedimentation or by filtration, or, if need be, by 
treatment with dilute acids, Fournier mid Co} claim that a preliminary 
heating of the fats to 110-120" (.!. whilst a current of air is blown through 
for a “ sufficiently long time to oxidise energetically ” is beneficial for 
the ready hydrolysis of the fats. This treatment is intended to precede 
in processes (2) and (3) the >! autoclaving ” and the ” acidification.” 
In the fourth process this treatment is to he applied after the acidified 
mass has solidified. 


(1) Aqueous Sacomficatiox 

The realisation of the fundamental equation of fat hydrolysis— 
tyi 5 (Olt), I-3H.0H = C,Hj(OH)j [-3R.0H 

suggests itself to the candle-maker as the ideal process. The first 
attempt to work such a process on an industrial scale was made by 
R. A. TiUjhminm ., 2 whose method consisted in forcing an emulsion of 
fat and water through a coiled iron tube heated in a furnace to a tem¬ 
perature of about 330“ (!. This process was, however, soon abandoned 
on account of the saponification being incomplete and considerable 
quantities of fatty matter being destroyed. The efforts of later in¬ 
ventors to carry out the hydrolysis of fats in an autoclave by means of 
water have met with greater success. From the table “ Aqueous 
Saponification of Neutral Eats under Pressure,” Vol. I. Chap. II., it 
will be gathered that with the increase of the pressure under which the 
water acts on the glycerides, or, in other words, with the increase of 
temperature of the heating steam, the rate at which hydrolysis takes place 
is much increased. In practice, steam at a pressure of 15 atmospheres 

1 French patent 339,385. 

a English patent 47, 1854 ; Berthelot also showed at this time that glycerides can 
be hydrolysed by water alone at a temperature of 220° 0. 
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(equalling about 220 lbs. per square inch) ami c orreSpoiHling to a 
temperature of about 200'’ (I. is eapable of effecting hydrolysis. 

The apparatus working on a practical scale is shown in Figs. !l 

and 10. 

Fig. 9 represents Hnf/hett-- 1 apparatus. which the author saw in 
operation in a Paris candle-works. The fat is charged into the auto¬ 
clave A, about 30 per rent of water are added, and strain, generated 
in a multitubular boiler at a pressure sufficiently high to keep up a 
working pressure of 15 atmospheres in the apparatus, is sen! into the 
autoclave. The steam is linelv divided into streamlets by a distributor 


E 



|. is. D 

It in order tn provide additions! 
mil ,hal alTorded by the safety valve, 
thoroughly, a small amount of strain 
through the pipe F, which thus serves 
.scapm- steam is utilised for the con- 

• harged (through pipe (!) into vessel H 
: , ml connected with K, the condensed 

• w hich acts as a kind of steam trap, 
rin solution in > ! serves to pre-heat 

, vessel ft at..), in consequence of the 
fatty material becomes seriously dis- 

l Knglisli j'ntcet e-art. Is85. 


similar to the one shown in Fig 
security (against explosion) bey, 
and in'order to agitate the mass 

is allowed to escape continuously 

as an extra safety valve. < 
centration of a glycerin solut ion , 
in which is enclosed a beating < 
water escaping fluough valve I 
The steam evolved from tlw gi> 
a dilute glycerin solution fed mb 
high temperature employed tlie 
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coloured, so that the fatty acids must be chiefly worked up by the 
“ mixed process ” (p. 230). Moreover, since tire hydrolysis of the fat 
docs not reach so high a percentage as is the case in the processes 
described under (2), a small proportion of lime, about 1 per cent, 
is usually added to the mass in the autoclave. Hence, practically 
speaking, this method approaches very nearly those described under 
" Aqueous Saponification with the Assistance of Bases.” 

It has been shown (Vol. I. Chap. II.) that saponification is accelerated 
by intimate contact of the reacting masses. In Hughes' autoclave this 
is obtained, as pointed out already, by a portion of the steam which 



tin. in. 

enters the autoclave under high pressure being allowed to escape con¬ 
tinuously. In order to produce a still more intimate intermixture 
Michel 1 designed the apparatus shown in Fig. 10. A pair of autoclaves 
are worked conjointly. They are charged through the pressure vessel 
A and pipe t with fat and water. The autoclaves are heated by fire, 
and as the pressure rises their contents are forced up (through the tubes 
/,/', which reach almost to the bottom of the autoclaves) into the top 
of the mixing vessel 0, whence the mass runs back again into the auto¬ 
claves. 

Being somewhat cooled in C, it falls to the bottom of the autoclave 
through the hot mass therein, thus contributing to the thorough inter- 

1 English patent 8-103, 18St; Journ. Soc. IJliem. lml, 1886, 432. Cp, also E. 
Haehl, Herman patent 51,462, 1889. 
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mixing of the fat and water. This plav repeats itself whilst the pressure 
on the autoclaves is kept up lit 15 atmospheres for eight hours. The 
hydrolysed mass is then forced through pipe b into tin* vessel It, in 
which separation into two layers an upper layer of fatty acids and a 
lower layer of glycerin water (” sweet water '*) takes place. The heat- 
ing of the autoclave by direct lire is, however, a serious disadvantage 
of the process, as this may lead to the burning of the fat. Therefore, 
Michel's method is less acceptable than llnyhcs'. The autoclaves.were 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of ISSP, but, as far as t lie writer is aware, 
the process has not been adopted in Europe. 1 

Since the pressure and the temperature of steam stand in a. definite 
relation to each other, it follows that liiuh-pressure steam may be 
replaced bv superheated steam standing under ordinary pressure. 
Hence hydrolysis should become feasible by treating fats with super¬ 
heated steam at a. sufficiently high temperature. A process based on 
the hydrolysis of fats by means of steam under the ordinary pressure 
was patented as early as the year 1 S*J0.- but it did not gain practical 
importance until Wilson and Payne* took out their patent for “ Im¬ 
provements in distilling fatty and oily matters.'* In their process 
glycerides wore heated in a still, whilst superheated steam was sent 
through the fatty mass, the temperature of which was kept between 
550° and 000° b\ The products of hydrolysis, viz. the fatty acids and 
glycerol, were, carried over by the water vapours. The apparatus 
employed was similar to the one illustrated in Kig. JU. Although this 
process was worked for a number of years it has been abandoned, since 
considerable quantities of fatty matter underwent destruction. 

Lewhucitsch 1 endeavoured to render this mode id hydrolysing 
practicable by heating the fats in a current, of superheated steam m 
cite no. This process also proved unreinunei*itive, and has therefore* 
been abandoned. Essentially the same process, with the modification 
that an electric current is sent through the fats or that a galvanic, couple, 
is fixed inside the vessel, has been patented/' The us.* of an electrolysed 
salt solution containing a small amount of free soda has been proposed 

by Andmull . 6 , 

The products of hydrolysis obi aiml in II nyl/es and Mir/ni s processes 
are treated in the same,'manner as those obtained in the following 
processes. 


(2) Aqueous Saponification with the Assistance of Bases 

The chemical equation symbolising the saponification of fats by 
means of bases has been given, V«l. 1. Cha,,. 11. H 1ms "Iso been shown 

. A process of hydrolysing on,ter high !*.•»»"• »«. «»• " r -"InlH.roos acid has 
been patented by Kudde and Robertson, bugle 
2 English patent 5183, Ign. , 

a English patent 1621, ^ P* 

4 English patent 6WJ, «**• ., wl Snnps.m, English patents 24,917, 

it.05 f i T^r i v y ^? m cto It- ttengan..;., ,„t "««— * 

Oleic Add into Candle Material. 

# French patent 464,248. 


■assure nith the aid of sulphurous 
iglish paient 5715, 1900. 

a |s„ Clwynne, English patent Sli.Sl, 1810. 
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there that in order to effect complete saponification in an open vessel, ® 
larger quantity of bases is required than theory demands. Indeed, i% 
lime be used, the proportion of caustic lime—(!a0—must be. 12-it- 
per cent instead of the theoretical quantity of 9-7 per cent. hi; 

The technical process based on the saponification of oils and fat%i 
by means of 12-14 per cent of lime and leading to the conversion o^j 
the total fatty acids into lime soaps is due to rfe Milly. 1 The fat. id' 
churned up with water in an open lead-lined vat by means of live steam' 
sent into the emulsion through an open coil : whilst the mass is kept in. 
ebullition, caustic lime previously slaked and made into a thin cream 
is gradually introduced. The boiling is kept up until the saponilicatWlU 
is complete ; this is readily recognised by the lime soap separating front 
the water in a curdy form. The glycerin water—“ sweet water is. 
then run off, the still soft lime soap is washed to remove occluded 
glycerol, and is then decomposed with sulphuric acid. In the. older' 
methods the lime soap was allowed to cool, when it settled as a hard 
mass—“ rock ”—from which the supernatant glycerin solution was run 
off. This hard lime soap was then washed, reduced to powder by 
grinding, and decomposed with sulphuric, arid, when the calcium was 
precipitated as sulphate, whilst the liberated fatty acids rose to the top 
as a clear oily layer. The fatty acids and the glycerin-sweet water ” 
—are worked up for candle material and crude glycerin, as will be 
described below. 

The large amount of lime (and consequently the large amount of 
sulphuric acid) required in this process renders it a very costly one, 
so that it has been largely superseded by methods of saponification 
under pressure (see below). Still, the simple and inexpensive installa¬ 
tion required for the operation, and the ease with which it can be carried 
out,*combined with the. fact that the fatty acids so obtained yield the 
best and purest candle material, have been instrumental in keeping this 
process alive, especially in small works. 

A modification of this method lias been worked out during latter 
years by Krehitz? The, saponification with lime is in principle the same 
as described above, with this difference, however, that the fat is not 
boiled with the lime until separation of the lime soap takes place, hut 
that the, lime water is brought into a state of complete emulsion with 
the oil and fat at a temperature not exceeding 100“ (J. This emulsion 
is then allowed to stand over pight, when saponification takes place 
spontaneously, and a sottish mass results which occludes the water 
introduced with the, lime and the glycerol formed. This mass does not 
offer as much difficulty in grinding as the " rock ” does. The ground 
lime-powder is then washed free from glycerol, when the lime soap is 
ready for further treatment. This process is unsuitable for candle-works. 
It has been introduced in some small continental soap-works working 
up low-class bone fats, where the ground lime soap is converted into 

1 Tile first patent by tie Milly et MotnnKlS.'ti) elaims the saponification by means 
of lime in iv dared vessel, tile quantity of lime used not being mentioned. The patent 
of Chevreni and (fay bnssac (lSgoJ claimed saponilication by means of potash and 
decomposing the soup. 

2 German patent 155,108. 



, TfwpvBy ioouote ueconipssiil’bh witfi sbdi&ji cig^Jai 
f “ go»p Manufacture ”). The chief advantage of this Tnodifi 

Kqae "saponifirtition process lies in the fact that, the Hue'yotf*^; 
*$pt»ias pnly a moderate amount of water, is very porous, and therefojfc£ 
:.,nifable for grinding i»to powder. C. Farrier 1 claims to obtain 
'Satoe result, enabling the operator to maintain the steam at a tempera-' 
.•fotffclow 100° C., by carrying out the saponification in an “auto- 


m 


re ;• under a partial vacuum. 


establishments reasons of economy render a reduction of 



ton. in 

the proportion of bases and acid imperative. Such reduction is possible 
through treating the fats with milk of lime in an autoclave under 
pressure. It has been shown in Vol. 1. (limp. 11. that as the pressure 
rises the amount of bases may be reduced, the bases merely acting as 
accelerators. Hence the greater the pressure the less bases need be 
used. 

In the modern practice of candle-works autoclaves are therefore 
worked at a pressure of about eight atmospheres (=12U lbs. per square 
inch). At this pressure, when employing about 3 per cent of lime with 
the fat, it is practically completely hydrolysed. The autoclaves in use 
are illustrated by Figs. 11 and 12. That shown in Fig. 11 consists of a 
1- French patent 366,460. 


VOL. Ill 


P 
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cylindrical vessel made of copper, strong enough to withstand a working 
pressure of eight atmospheres, and provided with an internal steam pipe 
which reaches the bottom of the vessel. In Fig, 11 the steam leaves at 
the bottom of the serrated cone, and is thus divided into a number of 
streamlets which churn the mixture of fat and water into a thorough 
emulsion. The water and fat, in the proportion of 1 to 3, or 1 to 4, as 
also the milk of lime, are fed through the funnel-shaped vessel at the side 
of the autoclave. 

The following tables will he found of assistance to the works’ 
chemist:— 


Milk of Lime in Decrees Bourn? obtained from 1 Kilogram 
of Caustic Lime 


1 Kilogram Caustic Limit 
yields Milk of Li mo of 

Weight of Milk 
of Lime. 

Kilograms. 

1 Kilogram Caustic Lime 
yields Milk of Lime of 

Weight of Milk 
of Lime. 

Degrees 

Daume. 

Litres. 

Degrees 

Hamn6. 

Litres. 

Kilograms. 

10 

7-50 

9 44 

38 

3'39 

6-07 

11 

7i0 

9-01 

39 

3*37 

5'05 

12 

0-70 

8'00 

40 

3'35 

5'03 

13 

6-30 

8-20 

41 

3'34 

5'01 

14 

5*88 

7 80 

42 

3'32 

5-00 

10 

5 ‘50 

7'43 

43 

3'31 

4'98 

1« 

5-25 

7-16 

41 

3'30 

4'96 

17 

5-01 

0 '92 

45 

3'29 

4'95 

18 

4'80 

070 

46 

3'28 

4 93 

19 

4-08 

6'51 

47 

3'27 

4'92 

20 

4 *12 

0'38 

48 

3'26 

4'90 

21 

4 '24 

6'18 

49 

3'26 

4'89 

22 

4'10 

6 05 

50 

3'24 

4'88 

23 

4-05 

5*92 

51 

3'23 

4'87 

24 

3'95 

5*81 

52 

3'220 

4'86 

25 

3'87 

5-72 

53 

3'215 

4'85 

20 

3-81 

0-63 

51 

3'210 

4-84 

27 

3*75 

5'50 

55 

3'205 

4'83 

28 

3-70 

5'49 

56 

3 '200 

4'82 

29 

3 65 

5‘4 3 

57 

3'195 

4'81 

30 

3'60 

5'36 

M 

3'190 

4-800 

31 

3'5(i 

5'31 

59 

3'1*5 

4'795 

32 

3'52 

5'27 

60 

3'180 

4-790 

33 

3-49 

5'22 

61 

3-175 

4'780 

34 

;m7 

9*19 

02 

3'170 

4'775 

35 

3'45 

5'10 

63 

3'165 

4-770 

36 

8-43 

5 i3 

61 

3*160 

4'760 

37 

8-11 

5-10 

65 

3 150 

4-750 


[Table 
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Percentages of Caustic Lime in Milk of Lime 


Degrees 

J5aum6. 

. Percent. 

100 Litres 
contain Kilo¬ 
grams CaO. 

Degrees 

Hauni6. 

Per cent. 

100 Litres 
contain Kilo¬ 
grams CaO. 

10 

TO *60 

13-3 

38 

19-72 

29-5 

11 

11-12 

14-2 

39 

19-80 

29-6 

12 

11-68 

15-2 

40 

19-88 

29-8 

13 

1216 

16-1 

41 

19-95 

29-9 

14 

12-68 

17-0 

42 

20-03 

30-1 

15 

13-20 

18-0 

43 

20-10 

30-2 

16 

13-72 

18-9 

44 

20*16 

30-3 

17 

14-25 

19-8 

45 

20-22 

30-4 

18 

14-77 

20-7 

46 

20-27 

30*5 

19 

.15-23 

21 *6 

47 

20-32 

30*6 

20 

15-68 

22-4 

48 

20-37 

30-7 

, 

16-10 

23-3 

49 

20-43 

307 

‘ 22 " • 

16-52 

2-1*0 

50 

20-48 

30-8 

]:'■ 23 

16-90 

21-7 

51 

20-53 

30-9 

24 

17-23 

26-3 

52 

20-57 

31-0 

«iS M 

17-62 

26-8 

53 

20*62 

31-1 

26 

17-78 

26-3 

51 

20-66 

31-1 

27 

18-04 

26-7 

55 

20-70 

31-2 

28 

18-26 

27 -0 

56 

20-71 

31-3 

29 

18-46 

27-4 

57 

20-78 

31-3 

30 

18-67 

27-7 

58 

20-82 

31-4 

31 

18-86 

27-9 

59 

20-85 

31-4 

32 

19 02 

28 "2 

60 

20-89 

31-5 

33 

19-17 

28-4 

61 

20-93 

31-5 

34 

19-31 

28-7 

62 

20-97 

31-6 

35 

19-43 

28-9 

63 

21-00 

31-6 

36 

19-53 

29-1 

04 

21-03 

31-7 

37 

19-63 

29-3 

65 

21-05 ‘ 

31-7 


Sulphuric Acid reguiretl to saturate 100 Kilograms of Lime 


Degrees 

Pauiml. 


Kilograms Acid 

Kilograms Water to be added to 100 
Kilograms Acid to obtain Acid 

••I’ '*•»» h.imiic. 
Per cent. 

minimi lor 

100 Kilograms 
CaO. 

175-0 

__ 

of Degrees Dannie. 


66 

100-0 

n. 

2477 

10° 11. 

1318 

: i.v D. 

' 831 

; 20’ 15. 

554 

25’ 15. 

400 

65 

97-01 

180-3 

2471 

1313 

826 

548 

395 

64 

91-10 

186-0 

2165 

J303 

820 

543 

389 

63 

91-16 

196-5 

2455 

1297 

810 

532 

380 

62 

88-22 

198-4 

2451 

1294 

807 

529 

376 

61 

85-28 

205-2 

2446 

1288 

801 

625 

370 

60 

82-24 

212-5 

2139 

1280 

794 

51(i 

362 

59 

80-72 

216-8 

2434 

1276 

789 

512 

358 

58 

79-12 

221 -2 

2430 

1272 

785 

508 

354 

57 

77-62 

226-0 

2425 

1267 

780 

503 

349 

56 

75-92 

230-5 

2421 

1263 

775 

498 

344 

55 

74-32 

235-4 

2416 

1255 

770 

491 

339 

54 

72-70 

240-7 

2411 

1252 

7(16 

488 

334 

63 

71-17 

245-9 

2405 

1247 

760 

481 

328 

52 

69-30 

252-5 

2399 

1211 

754 

470 

322 

61 

68-05 

267*2 

2394 

1235 

748 

471 

318 

60 

66-49 

263-3 

2386 

1230 

743 

465 

314 

49 

04-37 

271-9 

2379 

1222 

731 

457 

303 

48 

62-80 

278-7 

2372 

1214 

727 

450 

297 

47 

61-32 

285-4 

2366 

1208 

721 

443 

289 

46 

59-85 

292-4 

2359 

1201 

711 

436 

272 

46 

68-06 

302-0 

2340 

1188 

704 

427 

273 
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When the autoclave is charged, steam is turned on and the vessel is 
kept at a pressure of eight atmospheres for about eight to ten hours. 

The progress of hydrolysis is controlled by drawing samples from 
time to time, and ascertaining the amount of free fatty acids, in the 
manner illustrated by the example given in Vol. I. Chap. XI. It should 
be noted that the samples contain lime soap, and it is therefore necessary 
to boil them with dilute sulphuric acid so as to obtain a mixture of 
neutral fat and freo fatty acids. 

The following table illustrates the sampling of tallow saponified in 
an autoclave with 3 per cent of lime, at a pressure of eight atmospheres:— 

Sample taken alter the 1st hour contained 38-55 per cent free fatty acids. 




2nd „ 

77-40 





3rd „ 

83-9 




M 

4th „ 

87-5 





5th „ 

88-6 




M 

6th „ 

„ 89-3 





7th „ 

93-0 

>f 




8th „ 

„ 97-3 





mh 

98-1 




„ 

10th „ 

„ 98-0 

,, 






Fig. 12, 


Another form of autoclave is shown in Fig. 12 ; the agitation, 
effected by steam, is assisted by a mechanical stirring arrangement. 
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A horizontal form of autoclave fitted with a stirring arrangement 
of a different kind is illustrated by Fig. 13. 

Since the cylindrical autoclaves are liable to be bulged out by the 
high pressure, they would at last, if the bulging took place progressively 



in a regular manner, assume the shape of a sphere. Hence spherical 
autoclaves (first suggested by L. Bottom of Genoa) are also in vogue, 



Kig. i t. 

An autoclave of this kind, provided with a stirring arrangement, is 
shpwn in Fig. 14. 

A large number of modifications in tho apparatus, purporting to 
effect a better intermixture of tho bases with fat and water, have been 
proposed during recent years. Since none of them lias been able to 
replace the above-described autoclaves, the specifications of the patentees 
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can only be referred to briefly. 1 Penelel claims 2 to promote intermix¬ 
ture by pulverising the reacting masses by means of steam injectors. 
In the author’s opinion the injectors would become blockecf up very 
soon. 0. Mannig 3 places a kind of fractionating column on the auto¬ 
clave. 

In the processes considered here the hydrolysis reaches as high a 
figure as 98-99 per cent. Tf the temperature, time, and amount of 
reagent be reduced, the hydrolysis will not reach so high a degree, 
only about 06-97 per cent of free fatty acids being formed. When 
the saponification is deemed to be complete, the saponified mass 
is allowed to stand in the autoclave until it has separated into two 
layers : glycerin water—“ sweet water ”—and an upper layer of 
fatty acids, containing as much lime soap as corresponds to the 
lime introduced into the autoclave. These two layers are either 
pumped separately into store vats or, in order to save time, and also 
to* keep the autoclave from standing idle, the whole mass may be 
pumped into a settling vat, where the separation into two layers takes 
place. The further working up of the glycerin solution into “ crude 
saponification glycerin ” will be considered under the heading “ Gly¬ 
cerin,” below. The fatty layer is boiled up with steam, and sufficient 
sulphuric acid 4 is added to decompose the lime soap. On allowing to 
stand, most of the calcium sulphate separates out at the bottom of the 
aqueous layer, whereas the fatty acids form a clear oily layer on the top. 
They are washed carefully with dilute acid to remove the last traces of 
lime. Some manufacturers precipitate the lime in the last stageB as 
oxalate. 

In place of lime, magnesia, 5 and zinc oxide, to which latter also zinc 
dust is added, 6 are also employed as “ accelerators.” The advantages 
• which magnesia and zinc oxide offer would lie in that they do not yield 
a precipitate on decomposing the autoclaved fatty matter with sulphuric 
acid. This advantage is, however, counterbalanced by the fact that 
hydrolysis is not so readily effected by means of magnesia, at any rate 
in the case of tallow and palm oil, as by means of lime. Experience 
gained on a large scale has shown that tallow, autoclaved with 3 per 
cent of magnesia under the same conditions as with 3 per cent of lime, 
is hydrolysed only to the extent of about 9G per cent. In order to 
reach as good a result as is obtained by means of lime, the working 
pressure or (and) the length of time must be increased, as will be readily 
gathered from the theoretical principles explained in Vol. I. Chap. II. 
This is indeed borne out by the experiments, due to Kassler , 7 given in 

1 Cp. L. Riviere, French patent 352,182 ; C. Mason, F. G. Geldart, and P. J. Fryer, 
English patent 7581, 1G07. 

2 French patent 322,777 ; United States patent 736,007 ; German patent 155,542 ; 
English patent 15,586, 1902. 

3 German patent 160,111, and German Registered Trade Mark 219,275. * 

4 U. Riviere, French patent 10,495 (3rd edition to French patent 374,179) patents 
the employment of sodium bisulphatc (nitre cake) in place of sulphuric acid. 

6 First proposed by Freestone, English patent 7573, 1884. 

6 Patented by Michaud. 

7 Seife.n8ie.der Zcit., 1902, 312. 
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the following table. They should be looked upon as a corollary to the 
table given above (p. 212). 

Saponification of Shea Butler with 3 per cent of Magnesia at a 
Pressure of 9 Atmospheres 

Freo Fatty Achia. 

Per cent. 

a. b. 


Sample taken after tho 1st hour contained . 

. . 61-4 

63-2 

„ „ 2nd „ 

. . 80-2 

81-9 

„ „ 3rd „ 

. . 90-2 

90' 1 

tt » 4th „ 

. Oil 

94-8 

,, ,, 5th ,, • 

. 05-4 

95-7 

„ * „ 6th 

95-6 

97-1 

), >» 7 th ,, 

. 90-0 

97-1 

„ „ 8th 

. 98-1 

980 


. The pressure being higher than in the ease of lime, discoloration 
(ot the fatty acids takes place to a somewhat greater extent, and the 
iresulting “ sweet water ” is more dilute. The chief disadvantage of 
magnesia lies, however, in the fact that it frequently gives emulsions, 
which are very troublesome, as they do not separate even after pro¬ 
longed standing, and also that the saponification is less complete. 

Zinc oxide does not oiler these disadvantages, but its higher cost 
outweighs the benefit'derived from its use. A small percentage of zinc 
oxide or zinc dust is, however, frequently used conjointly with lime, as 
the discoloration of the fatty acids is thereby somewhat diminished 
(cp. Soap Manufacture ”). 

Ammonia, which (as a strong base.) assists the hydrolysis of fats 
by water, has frequently been suggested and patented as a saponifying 
agent. 1 Tile properties of ammonia render it imperative to carry out 
the hydrolysis under pressure, and several inventors have patented 
special autoclaves for this purpose. As none of these suggestions has 
found practical application, the reader must be referred to the patents 
mentioned in the footnote. 2 Bathe, Garelli, and de Paoli 3 claim that 
the total ammonia used is recovered by treating the ammonia soaps 
formed in a current of steam, when ammonia is volatilised whilst the 
free fatty acids remain behind. 

As a curiosity, there mav also be mentioned the proposal 4 to use 
aluminium soaps (of fatty acids or of rosin acids). 

According to the fatty material employed, the composition of the 
resulting fatty acids will naturally vary. The chief materials employed 
hitherto, at any rate in this country, in the saponification processes 
described above, are tallow and palm oil, 5 or a mixture of both ; hence 

1 Cp. Vol. I. Clmp. 1. 

2 Barbe, Ciirelli, ami de Paoli protect the use of ammonia by French patent 372,341 
and 1st Aililition No. 92f>b ; cp. also (Jlatz, United States patent 819,049. 

8 German patent 209,637. 

4 Rueli, French patent 371,41(5. 

Palm oil was first suggested as a candle-making material by Hempel and Blunael 
in 1836. 
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it may be taken that the fatty acids consist approximately of 50 per 
cent of solid acids and 50 per cent of oleic acid. Bone fat, especially on 
the Continent, is also largely “ autoclaved ” for candle-making purposes. 
The kind employed for this purpose is benzine-extracted bone fat, which 
is unsuitable for soap-making purposes. Since candles made exclusively 
from bone fat stearine are soft and friable, it is customary to make up 
the charges for the autoclave from a mixture of bone fat and other fats. 
With regard to goat’s tallow as a candle material see Vol. II. “ Tallow.” 
Under bone fat are also comprised “ Greases ” (see Chap. XVI.). 

“ Cotton seed stearine ” of a high titer test—above 40° C.—-is also 
, used to some extent as a raw material for candle-making purposes. 

In the United States that lard stearine which is unfit for edible 
purposes is not infrequently converted into candle material by the 
autoclave, process. A sample of such material examined in the author’s 
laboratory had the melting point 125° F.=51-7° 0. 

The employment of palm oil is somewhat restricted on the Continent, 
and other vegetable fats—such as vegetable"tallow, shea butter, mowrah 
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seed oil are in use. The commercial exploitation of the large supplies 
of vegetable fats suitable for the candle industry has not yet, however, 
attracted such attention from importers as this subject deserves. 1 
Recently ucuhuba fat has been “ patented ” as a candle-making material 
(see Vol. If.). 2 

Since oleic acid is useless as a candle material, the next operation 
is to effect its removal from the mixed fatty acids. Hitherto this has 
been principally effected by pressing the mixed fatty acids. The crude 
acids, after being thoroughly freed from mineral acid, are run into 
shallow trays arranged in tiers, in which the fatty acids are allowed to 
crystallise. These trays of nickel plated metal are best placed in a room 
which can be kept at any desired low temperature; hence this room 
is fitted with cooling coils fed with cold brine from a refrigerating 
plant. The temperature at which the crystallisation takes place 
is carefully regulated, so as to obtain well-formed crystals of 
stearic and palmitic acids embedded in the mother liquor of 

1 Cp. Lewkowitseli, Cantor Lectures, Journ, Sue. Arts, 1904. 

2 Cornpanhia Lnz Stearica, French patent 394,362. 
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oleic acid. If the fatty acids are cooled too rapidly, they solidify 
to an amorphous mass, from which it is extremely difficult to 
express the oleic acid satisfactorily (the mass “ spues ”). The 
solidified mass is taken out of the trays and pressed, at first at the 
ordinary temperature in a cold press, such as is shown in Pig. 15. The 
bulk of the oleic acid—“ red oil ”—is thereby removed. The hard 
cakes still contain too much oleic acid, and are therefore pressed a second 
time, at a somewhat higher temperature, in a hot press (Fig. 16), the 
cakes being placed in a bag of horse-hair, or other suitable material, 
between two press plates which arc heated by live steam. In the figure 
shown the steam is supplied from above ; but since the stuffing-boxes^ 
owing to the wear and tear to which they are subjected, require frequent 
renewing, the^team is supplied in more modern presses from below'. 

The cakes are allowed to stand under pressure in the hot until a , 
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sufficient amount of oleic acid has been expressed to leave them white, 
ready to be melted (after a further purification to remove the last traces 
of lime) and to be moulded into candles. The oleic acid which runs from 
the hot-pressed cakes contains a considerable amount of solid acids 
(“ stearin® ”). Tlioy are recovered either by admixing the material 
to a fresh batch of the original fatty acids, or by subjecting it, together 
with the “ Ted oil,” to a process of cooling in the refrigerating plant. 

If the “ st-earine ” bo not sufficiently white, the mixed fatty acids 
are subjected to distillation previous to being pressed (see p. 227). 

Another method, patented by Lanza, 1 for separating oleic acid from 
the solid acids dispenses altogether with the cold and hot presses. 
This method is based on the property of a dilute solution of stearo- 
sulphuric acid J(prcpared by dissolving the product of reaction of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on oleic acid in water) to dissolve oleic acid 

1 French patent 352,337: French patent 366,157 ; English patent 11,877, 1906 ; 
German patent 191,238. 
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only, whereas the solid fatty acids remain undissolved. 1 The solid 
fatty acids are separated from the liquid acids by filtration much in 
the same manner as crystals are separated from their mother liquor. 
The author has seen this process carried out on a large scale ; the solid 
acids so obtained were as good in colour as those obtained in the hot 
press. 

The proposal, patented by Chevreul and Gay Lussac in 1825, viz. 
to separate the solid acids from the oleic acid by alcohol, has been again 
subjected to an experimental examination by Pastrovich , 2 but neither 
his efforts nor those of CharilschJcojf 3 to effect the same purpose hy 
means of benzene and alcohol have any practical interest. 

For the separation of solid from liquid acids by means of their 
ammonium soaps, in a current of steam when the ammtuiium soaps of 
the solid acids are decomposed first or by dissolving the mixed am¬ 
monium soaps in cold water, in which the oleate is easily soluble, whereas 
the palmitic and stearic oleates are sparingly Boluble, cp. Bar be, 
Garelli, and de Paoli , 4 

The amount of oleic acid in the cold-pressed (or hot-pressed) cakes 
is most rapidly determined by ascertaining the iodine valuo of the 
material. In this manner the pressing operations are readily controlled. 
(It should be noted that the expressed “ oleine ” contains most of the 
neutral fat which has escaped saponification in the autoclave process.) 
For the rapid conversion of the iodine values into percentages of oleic 
acid, the following table, calculated by Mangold, may be found useful 
in a works’ laboratory. The “ stearine ” of the table represents a 
mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. 

1 Cp. Vol. I. Chap. VIII. Essentially tin; same process is patented by Twitehell, 
United States patent 918,612, using the sulpho-fatty aromatic acid. 

2 Chew. Heme, 1904, 1. 3 Ibid., 190f>, 106. 

4 German patent 209,537. 


[Table 
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Iodine 

Value. 

Product contains 

Iodine 

Value. 

Product contains 

Iodine 

Value. 

Product contain!? 

Oleic acid. 
Per cent. 

“Stearine." 
Per cent. 

Oleic acid. 
Per cent. 

“Stearine.” 
Per cent. 

Oleic acid. 
Per cent. 

“Stearine.” 
Per cent. 

0 

0 

100 . 

31 

34-41 

65-59 

62 

68-83 

31-17 

1 

111 

98-89 

32 

35-52 

04-48 

63 

69-94 

30-06 

2 

2-22 

97-78 

33 

36-63 

63-37 

64 

71-05 

28-95 

3 

3*33 

96-67 

34 

37-74 

62-26 

65 

72-16 

27-84 

4 

4-44 

95-56 

35 

38-85 

61-15 

66 

73-27 

26-73 

5 

5-f.fi 

94-45 

36 

39-96 

60-04 

67 

74 -38 

25-62 

6 

6*66 

93-34 

37 

41-07 

58-93 

68 

75-49 

24-51 

7 

777 

92-23 

38 

42-18 

57-82 

69 

76 "60 

23*40 

8 

8-88 

91-12 

39 

43-29 

50-71 

70 

7771 

22-29 

9 

9-99. 

90-01 

40 

44-40 

55-60 

71 

78-82 

21-18 

10 

11*10 

88-90 

41 

45-51 

54-49 

72 

79-93 

20-07 

11 

12 '21 

87-79 

42 

46-62 

53-38 

73 

81-04 

18-96 

12 

13-32 

86-68 

43 

47-73 

52-27 

74 

82-15 

17-85 

13 

14-43 

86-57 

44 

48-84 

51-16 

75 

83-26 

16-74 

14 

15-54 

84-46 

45 

49-95 

50-05 

76 

84-37 

15 63 

15' 

16*65 

83-35 

46 

51*06 

48-94 

77 

85-48 

14-52 

’rt 

17-76 

82-24 

47 

52-17 

47-83 

78 

86-59 

13-41 

' ' T 

18-87 

81-13 

48 

53-28 

46 "72 

79 

87-70 

12-30 

' 18 

19-98 

80-02 

49 

54-39 

45-01 

80 

88-82 

11-18 

19 

21-09 

78-91 

50 

55-50 

44-49 

81 

89-93 

10-07 

20 

22-20 

77-80 

51, 

56-62 

43-38 

82 

91-04 

8-96 

21 

28-31 

76-69 

52 

57-73 

42-27 

83 

92-15 

7-85 

22 

24 -42 

75-68 

53 

58-84 

41-16 

84 

93-26 

0*74 

23 

25-53 

74-47 

54 

59-95 

40-05 

85 

94 -37 

5-63 

24 

26-64 

73-36 

55 

61-06 

38-94 

86 

95-48 

4-52 

25 

27-76 

72-26 

56 

62-17 

37-83 

87 

96-59 

3-41 

26 

28-86 

71-14 

67 

63-28 

36-72 

88 

9770 

2-30 

27 

29-97 

70-03 

58 

64-39 

35-61 

89 

98-81 

1-19 

28 

31-08 

68-92 

59 

65-50 

34-50 

90-07 

100 

0 

29 

32-19 

67-81 

60 

66-61 

33-39 




30 

33-30 

66*70 

61 

67-72 

32-28 





A more direct method of carrying out the valuation of the solid 
acids is to determine their solidifying point. 

The following tables due to Cadinfanti and Lcci-Malvano may be 
found useful here :— 


Per cent. 

Solidifying 



Point. 

Stearic Acid. 

I’almitic Ackt. 

u V. 

100 

0 

68-2 

00 

10 

05-00 

80 

20 

03-50 

70 

30 

00-80 

«0 

40 

57-05 

50 

50 

50-25 

40 

10 

55-00 

30 

70 

54-75 

20 

80 

55-75 

10 

00 

58-40 

0 

100 

01 
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l’er cent. 

Solidifying 



Point. 

Stearic Acid. 

Oleic Acid. 

°C. 

0 

100 

9 

6 

95 

23-45 

15 

85 

34-25 

25 

75 

46-6 

35 

05 

51-90 

40 

54 

55-95 

55 

45 

58-05 

65 

35 

61-25 

75 

25 

63-40 

85 

15 

65-40 

95 

5 

67-15 ‘ 

100 

0 

68-2 

Per 

ent. 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Palmitic Acid. 

Oleic Acid. 


100 

0 

01 

90 

10 

59-20 

80 

20 

57-30 

70 

30 

55-10 

60 

40 

52-60 

50 

50 

49-75 

40 

00 

40-25 

30 

70 

41-00 

20 

80 

35 

10 

90 

24-80 

0 

100 

9 


Y. dc Sehepper and Geilel 1 recommend each candle-works’ chemist 
to construct an empirical table for his own use, from which the yield 
of candle material can he found at a glance. Such an empirical table 
is computed by mixing the finished product “ stearinc ” and the finished 
oleic acid as manufactured in the works in known proportions, and 
determining the solidifying points of these mixtures. Of course a 
separate table must be constructed for each kind of fat or mixture of 
fats, and it must be emphasised that a table of this kind holds good only 
for the particular works for which it is constructed, as the solidifying 
points of the mixed fatty acids and the yields of candle material natur¬ 
ally differ considerably under varying conditions. 

The following table, due to de Schepper and Geitel, affords the neces¬ 
sary guidance (cp. also table, p. 229):— 


IH'tujl. Pofyt. Journ. 245, 295. 
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# 


Solidifying 
Point of ttio 
Mixture. 

Stearine of 
Solidifying 
Point 48° C. 

Solidifying 
Point of the 
Mlxturo. 

Stearine of 
Solidifying 
Point 4S* 0. 

Solidifying 
Point of the 
Mixture. 

Stearine of 
Solidifying 
Point 48° O. 

*0. 

Per cent. 

"C. 

Per cent. 

•c. 

Per cent. 

5-4 


20 

12*1 

35 

39-5 

0 

b-3 

21 

13-2 

36 

43*0 

7 

0-8 

22 

14-5 

37 

46’9 

8 

1-2 

23 

157 

38 

50-5 

9 

1-7 

24 

170 

39 

54-5 

10 

2-5 

25 

18-5 

40 

58*9 

ii 

3-2 

26 

20-0 

41 

63-6 

12 

3-8 

27 

21-7 

42 

68-5 

13 

4'7 

28 

23-3 

43 

73T. 

14 

5-6 

29 

25 2 

44 

78'9 

15 

• 6‘6 

30 

27-2 

45 

83*5 

16 

7'7 

31 

29'2 

46 

89-0 

17 

8-8 

32 

31 -5 

47 

94*1 

18 

9-8 

33 

33'8 

48 

100-0 

19 

11-1 

34 

36*6 




l 

If the amount of stearic acid in the material be required, its pro¬ 
portion is ascertained by the method described (Vol. I. Oliap. VIII.). 


The “ stearine ” contained in the “ red oil ” (and in the runnings 
from the hot press) is recovered in the refrigerating plant: by cooling 
the liquid mass. Various appliances are in vogue. The simplest plan 
is to refrigerate the oil in large tanks fitted with a row of coils through 
which cooled brine or calcium chloride solution is pumped. Some 
manufaci urers cool small quantities in mixing vessels, so as to he able 
to stir the cooled mass. The process requires attention, as the success 
of the operation depends on the separation of well-formed crystals, 
These are readily separated from 1 he oleic acid by moans of a filter press. 

A more rapid method of cooling consists in allowing the. red oil to 
run over a refrigerating wheel—Peril’s wheel. Fig. 17 (ep. “ Lard Cool¬ 
ing,” Vol. If. Chap. XIV.). This wheel is shown partly in section. 
The cooled brine, enters at C, runs along the circumference of the wheel, 
and leaves at the opposite side. The oleine is fed into trough /, into 
which dips the rotating wheel, carrying with it upwards a thin film 
of oleic acid, which is thus rapidly cooled, and deposits crystals of 
“ stearine.” The crystalline mass on reaching the scraper h is 
scraped off and the sludgy mass is collected in the cooled vessel F, from 
which it is pumped through pump V into a filter-press. The crystals 
form an intermediate product, and are mixed with the crude candle 
material at a suitable stage of the process. 

In place of Peril’s wheel the cooler used in the lard industry (Vol. II. 
p. 692) may be employed. The greatest attention must bo paid to the 
production of well-formed crystals, which is most readily obtained by 
slow cooling. 

Yield of the Process .—The yield of candle material by the autoclave 
process depends, of course, on the melting points of the finished “ stear¬ 
ine,” and on the completeness with which the “ stearine ” is recovered 
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from the “ red oil.” It may, however, be taken as Efficiently accurate 
that the amount of high melting “ atearine ” from tallow or palm oil, 
or a mixture of both, varies from 45 to 47 per cent of the raw material, 
about 30 per cent being obtained from the hot press and the remainder 
from the refrigerated “ red oil.” The proportion of finished oleic acid, 
“ oleine,” amounts to 47-48 per cent. If a stearin of somewhat lower 
melting point be aimed at, the yield of atearine may reach 50-52 
per cent, with a consequent lower yield of oleic acid. In the cjise of 
good tallow, the yield of “ saponification crude glycerin ” of specific 
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gravity 1 -240 reaches 10 per cent. This is summarised in the following 
table :— 


Yield from 100 jiarls of Tallow hi/ the Autoclave Process 



High .Melting 
.Stearin. 

Lower Melting 
.Stearin. 

Candle*material (stearic and palmitic acids) . 
Oleic acid (containing unsaponified fat) . 

Crude glycerin, specific gravity 1-240 

45-47 parts 
48-47 „ 
10-10 „ 

| 

50-52 parts 
43-42 „ 1 

10-10 „ 


103-104 parts 

103-104 pails 


The “ stearine ” is used as candle material either as such, or in 
admixture with paraffin wax, etc. (see below). The oleic acid, “ oleine,” 
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is either converted into textile soap or used as a wool oil (cp. p. 96). 
In the mixed process (see below) part of the oleic acid’is converted into 
candle material. 

The production of “ crude saponification glycerine ” from the 
“ sweet water ” will be described under “ Glycerin.” 

If the fatty acids obtained by the. autoclave process be too dark, 
and hence do not yield a sufficiently white candle material, they must 
be' purified by distillation. 1 This is carried out in the same apparatus 
which is described under “ Sulphuric Acid Saponification,” and in the 
same manner as is detailed under “ Mixed Process ” (see below). 

Preparatory to the distillation the fatty acids are washed with dilute 
sulphuric acid to remove mineral substances (soaps, etc.) and finally 
washed free frofn acid and dried (sec p. 226). 

In the distilling process the fatty acids do not undergo a chemical 
change (cp. Vol. I. Chap. III.), provided due care be observed in eon- 
ductingthe distillation. Since, however, the autoclaved mass contains 
some (mail proportion of unsaponified fat, which goes on accumulating 
in tji| still—especially if the still be fed continuously- decomposition 
»of the unsaponified fat finally takes place with formation of hydrocarbons 
(“ Destructive Distillation,” see Vol. I. Chap. I.). (In the case of 
autoclaved extracted bone fat, small amounts of hydrocarbons appear at 
the outset of the distillation.) Kassler * has shown that, if during the 
progiess of distillation so much neutral fat has accumulated that its 
proportion reaches 12 to 15 per cent of the still contents, hydrocarbons 
are formed. 3 Hence those portions of the distillate which are caught, 
towards the end of the “ run ” are collected separately (“ Still Returns”) 
and redistilled. 

In the following table the author lias compiled in tabular form the 
results of a number of large-scale experiments made by Kassler 4 with 
fatty acids from several kinds of fats. The neutral fats were hydrolysed 
in an autoclave with 2'6 to 3 per cent of magnesia at a pressure of 9 
atmospheres ; the autoclaved mass was freed from magnesia by dilute 
sulphuric acid ; 


1 llreyirmmi, German patent 21,838. 

- Cthem, Revue, 11103, 181. 

;t Winter (German patent 170,583) stales that the formation of hydrocarbons does 
not take place in the rase of cocoa not and palm net oils. When these two oils are 
hydrolysed to an extent of 00 per cent the fatty acids are said to be completely removable 
by distillation in mam without any of the neutral fat becoming decomposed. 

4 Cthem. Revue, 1002, 40 ; Sei/ensici/cr Zeit., 1902, 311, 329. 
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Nu. 

P' 

From 




Tons. 

About 

1- 

Tallow sleariru; . 

8 

2 

Vegetable tallow. 
Tallow 

ft 

3 

L> 

4 

llono fat 

ft 

1 r. 

I'alm oil 


! 0 

Siieu butter 

5*3 



In the followin'; table, due to KimArr} arc recorded the solidifying 
points and the proportions of oleic acid calculated from the iodine Vahlea 
of the distillates, us obtained from hour to hour, during a “ run ” 


Distillation of Autoclaved Fatly Acids 



Tallow Acids of 

Bone Fat Acids of 

Palm Oil Acids of 

Shea Butter Acids of 
Solidifying Pdint 


Solidifying Point 
4P7* C., containing: 

Solidifying Point 
C., containing: 

Solidifying Point 
4I*t5* C., containing: 


Oleic Acid, 41 *5 

Oleic Acid, 

Oleic Acid, 00 - 4 

r 


a 

percent; Neutral 

per cent; Neutral 

per cent; Neutral 


S 

Fat, S‘6 per cent. 

Fat, 

•/> per cent. 

Fat, 

D per cent. 







m 



te 





© 

3 

2 

•t 

|| 

to 

hi 

II 

!2 

'5 

o 

a 

c 

o 

to 

2*3 
•c o 

'3 

o 

C 

o 

o 

to 

'3 

< 

o 

£3 

O 

to 

'M 



£ 

O 


c> 

O 


0 

CO 

6 

V 

o 

CO 

T3 

n 

>> 




a 



w 



w 



S3 


°c. 

Per 

Per 

”C. 

Per 

Per 

T 

per 

Per 

•c. 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

5 

40 *4 

38*0 


37-2 

51*9 


43 8 

56*0 


48-9 

47-24 


6 

40*4 

38*3 


38*1 

54-9 


43*8 

56-2 


49-7 

47-72 


7 

407 

88*9 


38*1 

55*7 


48*8 

56*3 


50*5 

48*05 


8 

40-9 

38*9 

... 

38*3 

56*2 


48*5 

5(17 


50*4 

48*04 


9 

11-2 

39*5 


38'7 

56*5 


48'1 

56*9 


49-8 

48-37 


10 

41-3 

399 


38*8 

57*0 


43*1 

57*6 


50-3 

48-50 


11 

41-3 

40*5 


38*9 

57-6 


42*4 

58*8 


50-3 

48*50 


12 

41-3 

41'0 


38*9 

58*1 


42*2 

59 -0 


60-8 

48-71 


13 

42-5. 

41*2 


39*2 

58*5 


42*0 

59 "0 


50*8 

48-77 


14 

427 

41*5 


89*2 

59*4 


41*0 

59-0 


50*9 

48-97 


15 

42-9 

41 -7 


39*2 

59*8 


40*8 

59*5 


81-3 

49*14 


16 

43'0 

42*0 


39*4 

59*9 

0*5 

40*5 

59*5 


51*3 

49-29 


17 

43-2 

42*5 


39 5 

60-7 

0*9 

40*1 

59*7 

0*5 

51-0 

50-56 


18 

43'4 

42*5 


39'8 

60*9 

1-3 

39*8 

59-9 

1*1 

50-7 

61-00 


19 

43-6 

42*5 


40*0 

61 2 

1*8 

39*8 

60*4 

1-7 

51*1 

51-62 


20 

44-5 

42-7 


40-5 

61*2 

2*2 

39*3 

60*8 

2*3 

51*1 

51-73 


21 

44*5 

42-7 

0*2 

40*3 

61*4 

2*9 

39*2 

01*1 

2*8 

50*9. 

51-40 


22 

44*6 

42*8 

0*8 

40-3 

61*6 

3*5 

39*1 

62*0 

4*0 

50*9 

51*18 


23 

43'2 

43*0 

1*2 

40*0 

61*8 

3*8 

38-2 

627 

4-5 

51*2 

51-23 


24 

42-5 

43-1 

1-7 

39*0 

62 0 

4*2 

38-0 

63*4 

5*1 

61-3 

51-32 


25 

40*0 

43*0 

2*9 

39 0 

62*1 

4*5 

38-0 

63*8 

5*1 

51*3 

51-42 

0-34 

26 


... 

... 





... 


51’4 

51-59 

0-78 

27 


... 








61-5 

51-68 

0-92 

28 










51*3 

5179 

2-80 

29 










51*3 

51*64 

3*56 

30 

... 









50-8 

51-52 

5-07 


Seifensieder Zeil ., 1902, 349. 
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(3) Sulphuric Acid Saconification, Hydroljtsis'jjv" 'MEiiysy 
of Concentrated Sulphuric; Acib, 

, ■. 

The theory of this process of hydrolysis has been disousswi m voi. ». 
Chap. II. The technical operation 1 consists in rapidly-intermixing fa# 
which has been heated previously to a temperature of 120“ C. Or morel 
(and thereby freed from the last traces of moisture) with, 4 to 6 jfer ce ( , 
of concentrated sulphuric acid of 66°-67° Baume. If sulphuric acid s 
lower strength be used, the hydrolysis is not complete, as will be' 
gathered from the table given in Vol. I. Chap. II. With the decrease 
of the strength of sulphuric acid, hydrolysis decreases rapidly; an acid 
of 60 per cent S0 4 II 2 is no longer capabl^rf effecting hydrolysis On^ 
practical, scale. The behaviour of sulphuric acid to the satury'^g 
glycerides is of little practical importance, since sulphonated d&njpQunua 
(of the glycerides as well as of the saturated fatty acids) that (ire formed 
(if anv) are subsequently decomposed, yielding the original Sateated 
acids practically unchanged. With olein, however (the less saturated 
glycerides need not be considered here, being of no practical importance 
in the manufacture of “ Stearine ”), the sulphuric acid forms saturated 
sulphonated compounds, a small quantity of sulphurous acid .being 
at the same time evolved in consequence of secondary reactions setting 
in. These sulphonated compounds have the property of being some¬ 
what readily livdrolvsod on boiling with water (op. tables, Vol. I. 
Chap. II.). ' ' , -. 

The higher the temperature to which the fat has been heated, and, 
tli(‘ 'i.rger the percentage of sulphuric acid used, the more copious IS 
the evolution of sulphurous acid and the further will the secondary, 
reactions proceed. In order to reduce the destruction (carbonising}'-, 
of organic matter, which necessarily leads to a lower yield of fatty acids, 
and especially of glycerin, great attention must be paid to the following 
factors-—-the preliminary purification of the fatty matter (by boiling 
with dilute sulphuric acid, etc.-}, the complete removal of moisture by 
heating over dry steam coils, quantity of sulphuric acid} temperature, 
and time during which the acid is allowed to act on the fat. 'In order 
to ensure the most intimate contact of the fat with the acid within th,e 
shortest possible time, various mixing machines are used. Mixing by 
means of air cannot be recommended, as this leads to deterioration 
the material and to appreciable losses. One type of apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 18. Other devices consist in pulverising the fatty mitttyw 
by centrifugal force, etc. > 

The sulphonated mass is next run into boiling water and agitated, 
by steam until the sulphonated compounds are hydrolysed. On allow¬ 
ing to stand, separation into two layers takes place :■ a lower aqueous 
layer containing the sulphuric acid employed and also the glycerol, and 
an upper layer of fatty material. 

1 Cp. W. C. Jones and G. F. Wilson, English patent 0542, 1842 ; G. Gwynne 511 d 
G. F. Wilson, English patent 10,000, 1843 : G. F. Wilson, G. Gwynne, and J. P. Wilson, 
English patent 10,371, 1844 ; Fretny’s French patent dates from the year 1855 ; 
Dnbovitz, English patent 2980, 1910. 

VOL. Ill 
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. *.,s fatty material, is, as a rule, so dUrk that it cannot be worked up 

“Impressing immediately after solidifying, in the manner described 
'■ j,der (2). In order to obtain material of good colour the fatty mass 
just be distilled. A type of apparatus employed for this purpose is 
ilustrated by Fig. 19. The fatty material, thoroughly freed from 
^uineral acid by washing with water, is charged into still A, where it 
is heated at first-by direct fire. When the material is sufficiently hot, 
.current of steam, dried preliminarily in P and superheated in S, is 
Produced through Pj, and the fatty acids are thus carried over through 
I) into the cooling worm R. The acids and the condensed water run 
. into box X, where their separation takes place, and any vapours escape 
through G. The fatty material which is drawn off at Z represents a 
^fjixture of liquid acids and candlo material, which is pressed in the cold 
+ t, a d subsequently in the hot as described above (p. 217).° A large 
number of patents have been taken for special forms of stills and for 



processes claiming continuous feeding, distillation in nacuo, or both 
combined. The ovoid shape of the still shown in Fig. 19 lias been 
largely replaced by stills of lenticular shape. In order to reduce the 
height to which the vapourised fatty acids must rise, as thereby the 
pressure must be increased, the condensing arrangements also vary 
widely. In the plant shown in Fig. 19 the whole distillate is obtained 
in one mass. Some manufacturers collect the distillate in several 
fractions, whereby the subsequent separation into solid and liquid 
material is somewhat simplified. This is attained by combining air- 
cooling of the hottest distillate witli water cooling of the less hot dis¬ 
tillates. The portions distilling over towards the end of the “ run ” are 
so dark coloured and contaminated with organic impurities (which as 
a rule is the case when the amount of neutral fat has accumulated in the 
still, so as to form about, 12 per cent of its contents) that they must be 
redistilled, hence they are termed “ still returns ” (German, Blasen- 
retourgang). The distillation of such “ still returns ” is exemplified by 
the second table, p. 232. The best practice is to stop the distillation 
when dark-coloured distillates make their appearance and to remove 
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the still residue into a second still, where the^esidues 
“ runs ” are allowed to accunfulate. These are then distilled separa^ 
preferably in vacuo, and the distillation is carried so far that only pil 
remains in the still (see “ Stearine Pitch,” p. 249). In some works t| 
residues are again treated with concentrated sulphuric acid to hydrolysis 
the neutral fat accumulated therein and to remove the accumulated 
mineral matter (chiefly iron or copper derived from the material of the 
still). After washing out the acid, etc., the mass iB subjected to the 
second distillation, until “ hard pitch ” is obtained (see p. 249). The 
fatty acids obtained are dark (especially the first and last runnings); 
hence they are redistilled by being admixed in small proportions with 
crude fatty acids undergoing their first distillation. In order to obtain 
a good yield it is essential that the fat has been hydrolysed as com¬ 
pletely as* possible or, in other words, that the crude fatty acids to be. 



Fig. 10. 

distilled contain a very small amount of neutral fat. A high pro¬ 
portion of neutral fat gives rise to hydrocarbons which impair the 
crystallisation of the stearine. 

The acid saponification process leads to a greater yield of solid 
material than does the autoclave process. Whereas the candle material 
obtained by the latter process may reach 52 per cent (see p. 222), the 
yield of “ stearine ” by sulphuric acid saponification is from 61 to 63 
per cent; hence only 30-32 per cent of oleic acid result as a by-product 
in this process, as against 47 per cent from the autoclave process. 

It is therefore evident that a certain amount of oleic acid has been 
converted into solid material. The chemical change taking place has 
already been incidentally explained in Vol. 1. Chap. III. Owing to the 
great technical importance of this chemical change, the conversion of 
oleic acid into candle material ” will be fully considered below (p. 232). 
It may therefore suffice here to state that in the acid saponifica¬ 
tion process from 15 to 17 per cent of oleic acid are converted into 
solid products, chiefly into stearolactone and isomeric solid oleic acid 
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f"-oleic ” acid, see Vol. 1. p. 149), with which small quantities of 
“Iroxystearie acid may be admixed. ' • 

a ln the earlv years of candle manufacture the acid saponification 
J^ocess was applied to tallow and other fats of good quality on account 
If the higher yield of candle material, the great loss of glycerin being 
then considered of minor importance. Since, however, the remunerative 
recovery of glycerin has led to the adoption of the, “ mixed process ” for 
the treatment of fat of good quality, it has become—almost generally— 
the practice to treat by this process low-class material, such as “greases” 
and all kinds of “ waste fats ” (Chap. XVI.). This process commends 
itself all the more in these cases, as on “ autoclaving ” such low-class 
fats extremely persistent emulsions are formed which frequently retain 
the glycerin so firmly entangled that it can only he separated with the 
greatest difficulty. Moreover, the increased amount of solid material 
leads to a better crystallisation of the resulting fatty acids. 

The progress of hydrolysis of the acidified fat is best controlled in the 
manner illustrated by the table given in Vol. I. Chap. 11. 


The examination of the press cakes (from the cold press as well as 
from the hot press) by means of the iodine absorption test obviously 
does not lead to the same information as is obtained in the case of auto¬ 
claved material, since iso-oleic acid also absorbs iodine. The press- 
operations are therefore, best controlled by the determination of the 
solidifying point of the fatty acids with the help of an empirical table 
worked out for each kind of fat or mixture of fats. 

As an example, I give the following table, due to ). tie fichepper 
and Geitelf computed in the candle-works of Gouda (Holland) for tallow 
and palm oil. The first column contains the solidifying points of the 
various intermediate products up to the finished “ stcarine.” The 
yields of “ stearine ” of the solidifying points recorded in the first 
horizontal column were obtained by pressing the hydrolysed mass at 
different temperatures. 

1 Dinyl. Pdyt. Journ. 245, 295. 


[Table 
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Solidifying. 

Point. 

• 

Percontagfl of “ Stearino ” of Solidifying Point stated. 

Palm Oil. 

Tallow. 

•o. 

48* 

50* 

62* 

6.V4* 

48* 

W 

6 r 

64*8* 

5 

10 

4-2 

3*6 

*8*3 

2*6 

3 2 

27 

2*3 

2*1 

15 

10-2 

9*8 

7-8 

6*6 

7'5 

0-6 

57 

4*8 

20 

17-4 

15*0 

14*4 

11*0 

13-0 

11*4 

9-7 

8*2 

25 

20-2 

22-4 

19*3 

16*2 

19-2 

17-0 

14-8 

12-6 

30 

34 -0 

30-5 

26 *G 

22*3 

27-9 

23*2 

21-4 

18-3 

P 

45'6 

40-8 

35*8 

29*8 

39*5 

34 5 

30*2 

25*8 

S(i 

48-5 

43*2 

38*0 

31 *8 

42*5 

3C. 9 

32*5 

27-6 

37 

51-8 

45*5 

40*3 

33*6 

46-0 

40*0 

34*9 

29*6 

38 

55-6 

48-8 

42*6 

35*8 

49*5 

42-6 

37*5 

320 

3y 

59-2 

51*8 

45 *6 

38*2 

53-2 

45*8 

40*3 

34*3 

40 

03-0 

55*2 

48*6 

40*6 

57-8 

496 

43*5 

37*0 

41 

G6-6 

53*7 

52*0 

43-0 

62-2 

53-5 

47-0 

40*0 

42 

70*5 

G2*2 

55*2 

45*5 

66*6 

67-6 

50*5 

42-9 

43 

74-8 

GG*0 

58*8 

48*5 

71-8 

62*0 

54*0 

46-0 

44 

79-2 

70*2 

62*0 

51*4 

77-0 

66-2 

58*4 

49-8 

45 

84 0 

74 -5 

66*0 

54*3 

81*8 

71*0 

62*6 

530 

46 

S9-4 

78-8 

69*8 

57 *8 

87*5 

75-8 

67-0 

56-8 

47 

94-3 

83*0 

74*0 

61*0 

93*3 

80-9 

71-5 

60-8 

43 

100-U 

88*0 

78*6 

65*0 

100*0 

87-2 

76*6 

65*0 

49 


94 *2 

83*5 

6irl 


93-0 

8f7 

69*5 

50 


100-0 

89-0 

73*4 


100*0 

S7-0 

74*5 

51 



94*5 

78*0 



93-5 

79*8 

52 



1000 

82*8 



100*0 

84*8 

53 




87-6 




90-1 

51 




92*2 




95-3 

55 




97*5 



(34*8) 

100-0 

55 * 1 



... 

1000 

... 





The stearine obtained by this process is known in commerce under 
the name “ distilled slearine.” This “ stearine ” has a lower solidifying 
point than “ saponified stearine ” lias, \\ Itereas the titer test of the 
latter is, as a rule, 132° F. to 131" F., the best, commercial “ distillation 
stearine ” solidifies at 129° F., or very little above. 

The “ distilled stearine ” consists, therefore, of stearic, palmitic, 
and iso-oleic acids, with which small amounts of hydroxystearic acid 
and of stearolactonc may be admixed. The amount of stearolactone 
may bo inferred from the difference between the saponification and 
neutralisation values of the sample (cp, Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). 

The proportion of iso-oleic acid can be calculated from the iodine 
value of the sample, the assumption being made that oleic acid is 
entirely absent. 

Stearic acid is determined direct (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). The presence 
of hvdroxystearic acid is ascertained by determining the acetyl value 
(VoL I. Chap. VI.). The amount of palmitic acid is then found by 
difference. 

The oleic acid resulting as a by-product in this process is termed 
“ distilled oleine," “ distillation oleine ” (cp. p. 97). 
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0he crude glycerin obtained is known as “distillation glycerin” 
J below); this term must not, however, be confounded with “dis- 
jjjrted glycerine.” The amount of recovered crude glycerin for one and 
jlfhe same kind of fat is lower than in the autoclave processes. A definite 
figure cannot be given, as the yield depends on the care exercised in the 
first stages of the process. It may, however, be added that in well- 
managed works the yield from good fats containing a small quantity of 
-free fatty acid amounts to from 8 to 9 per cent of 28° Be. “ distillation 
glycerin.” 

The approximate practical yield from tallow is summarised in the 
following table :— 


Yield from 100 parts of Tallow by the Sulphuric Acid Saponification 
Process 


Candle material (stearic, palmitic, iso-o!eic, hydroxy- 


stearic acids, and stearolactone) . 

. 61- 

63 per cent 

Oleic acid (containing iso-oleic acid) . 

30- 

32 „ 

Crude glycerin, specific gravity 1-240 . 

8- 

9 „ 

Pitch; Loss . 

2- 

3 „ 


101- 

107 


(4 ) The Mixed Process 

From the above-given data regarding the yields of candle material 
and crude glycerin it will be gathered that, on the one hand, more candle 
material is obtained in the “ acid saponification process ” than by 
autoclaving the fatty materials, whereas, on the other hand, a larger 
amount of glycerin of better quality results from the autoclave process. 
Hence a combination of these two processes suggests itself, for as regards 
increase of candle material the action of sulphuric acid on olein is appar¬ 
ently the same as on oleic acid. The combined method, known as the 
“ mixed process,” consists in hydrolysing the fatty material in an auto¬ 
clave by means of bases, thus recovering the full amount of glycerin, 
and then treating the fatty material with concentrated sulphuric acid 
in the manner described under (3) (p. 225). Any neutral fat which has 
escaped hydrolysis in the autoclave is thus saponified. Therefore, in 
the subsequent distillation of the acidified material, less neutral fat can 
accumulate in the still than is the case when autoclaved, non-aciditied, 
fatty acids are distilled. Hence the amounts of hydrocarbons in the 
distillates are also reduced. This will be gathered from a comparison 
of the following tables, due to Kassler, 1 with the corresponding table 
given p. 224. 

5 Seifmsuder /kit., 1902, 849 ; Chem. lUvue, 1902, 50. 
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^hurio 

giving 


Yield from Autoclaved hud Acidified Fatty Acids on Distillation, ^ or 

__ __vtlie 


No. 

From 

Quantity 

distilled. 

Duration of 
Distillation. 

Distillate for 
Presses. ■ 

“ Still- 
Returns.” 

"StoadS 0 
Pitch." 1 

Tons. 

Hours. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. ( 



I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 


II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

11 . 

1 

Tallow . 

5 

7 

34 

33 

94*8 

94*6 

2*0 

2*6 

3*2 

2*8 * 

2 

Bone fat 

6 

5-8 

35 

34 

92*8 

90*3 

4*2 

5*4 

3-0 

4*3 

3 

Palm oil 

5 

5 

36 

32 

91-6 

91-0 

4*6 

5*3 

3-8 

37 


Distinction of Autoclaved and Acidified Fatty Acids 


Tallow Acids of Solidifying 
Point. C., containing : 
Oleic.Acid, 2!) *8 percent; 
Neutral Fat, 0*1 per rent. 



c 

•S’o 

o 

in 

O 

o , 

s. TJ 

+< 

.0 

0 

vt «< 

2 . 


•c. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

r> 

U-7 

33*1 

4*0 

(5 

4V9 

33*8 

4*3 

7 

42*2 

34*4 

4*5 

8 

42*5 

35*0 

4-7 

9 

42*7 

357 

5 *5 

10 

42*7 

36*1 

5 *5 

11 

42-7 

36 *6 

5*8 

12 

43*0 

36*9 

* 5*8 

13 

43*0 

37*7 

6*0 

14 

43-3 

38*3 

6*3 

15 

43*5 

38*8 

5 *9 

16 

43*8 

39-1 

5*7 

17 

44*1 

39*6 

5*7 

18 

44*4 

40*4 

5*0 

19 

44*6 

40*8 

3-7 

20 

45*0 

41-3 

3*3 

21 

46-2 

41*5 

3*0 

22 

45-2 

42*2 

1*1 

23 

45*8 

42 2 


24 

45-0 

42*4 


25 

427 

42*5 



Hone Fat Acids of Solidifying 
Point 40-t’ containing: 
Oleic Acid, 4*2-2 per cent.; 
Neutral Fat, 0*5 per cent. 


“C. 
37-8 
37 *9 
33*3 
as -:5 
38*8 
88-3 
88 *4 
88*5 
39‘5 
89*6 
89*7 
89*9 
40*0 
40*2 
40*2 
•10 -f) 
40*7 
40*8 
41 '0 
40*8 
39 1) 


Per 

cent. 

50 *3 

51 'I 
515 
519 
52*3 
53*0 
58*4 
53*8 
54*2 
54*7 
55 - 7 
58 (3 
58 ti 
59*1 
59*3 
59*7 
(50*4 
00 *9 
til *5 
til-5 
CIS 


Per 

cent. 

5*9 
6*0 
ti *3 
0 *3 
0'8 
8*0 
8*2 
8*8 
8*3 
0*2 
(i *0 
3*2 


Per 

e.ont. 


Palm Oil Acids of Solidifying 
Point 428" C., containing: 
oleic Acid, 42 8 per cent.; 
Neutral Fat, 0*5 per cent. 


o 


w 

60 

o . 

• 22 

1 

? o 

3 

II 

£ v 
& « 

B £ 

1 

V 


6 

w 

a 


Tor 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

45 0 

51*2 

6*0 


45 0 

51*5 

6*0 


46*0 

52*4 

6*3 


49'8 

52*4 

7-0 


44*8 

53*3 

7 u 


44*2 

53*8 

7*5 


43;8 

54*2 

5*0 


42*9 

94-7 

4-2 


42-7 

54*8 

3*0 


11 s 

55*8 

2-8 


41 -0 

56-5 

2*8 


41*0 

57'2 

2*8 


40*8 

58*0 

1*0 

0*2 

40*5 

69-i 


0*3 

40*1 

59*9 


0-5 

39*8 

60-7 


0-5 

39*8 

61*5 


0*6 

39*3 

61*6 


0*8 

39*0 

61-9 


2*0 

38*8 

63*0 


2-2 

38*8 

_j__ 

63*0 


27 

1 


The “still-returns” of the “Tallow Acids” and “ Bone Fat 
Adds ” of table p. 224, and of Nos. 1, 2, 3 of the table given above 
collected together and again distilled, gave the following result 
(Kassler 1 ) _ 


1 Chem. Revue , 1902, 74. 
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Distillation of “ Bill- lift urns" 


Quantity 
r distilled. 

Duration of 
Distillation. 

Distillate for 
Presses. 

Second 

“ Still-Upturns" 
(“Green Oil"). 

Stearine Pitch. 

Tons. 

Hours. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

2'5 

23 

77-2 

17-0 

5*8 


The yield obtainable from neutral fats by the “mixed process 
should therefore be :— 


Yield from 100 parts of Tallow hj the ‘ 

‘ Mixed Process ” 

Candle material .... 

(il-03 per cent 

Oleic acid ..... 

32-30 

Crude glycerin, specific gravity 1-240 

10-10 

Pitch; Loss .... 

2- :i 


Conversion of Oleic Acid into Candle Material 1 

It has been shown that in the “ acid saponification process ” about 
30 per cent of oleic acid are obtained as a by-product, liver since 
candle-making from “ stearine ” was introduced, numerous workers 
have endeavoured to convert oleic acid completely into a saturated 
acid, or at least into candle material. 

The earliest attempts were directed to the reduction of oleic acid 
into stearic acid. It has been pointed out above (Vol. I. Chap. 111.), 
that whereas the lower members of the oleic acid scries can be converted 
into saturated acids by means of sodium amalgam in alkaline solution, 
oleic acid does not take up hydrogen under these conditions. 

Oleic acid can be reduced to stearic acid by means of fuming hydriodic 
acid and phosphorus (Vol. I. Chap. III.), but, viewed as the basis of a 
commercial process, this reaction must be looked upon as hopeless. 
By heating oleic acid with 1 per cent of iodine to 270 o -28U o 0., P. tie 
Wilde and Reychler only succeeded in obtaining about 70 per cent of 
stearic acid. Moreover, not more than one-third of the iodine used 
could be recovered; hence also this process had to be abandoned. 
Even when the iodine was partly or wholly substituted by the cheaper 
bromine or chlorine, commercial failure resulted. The process had a 
fair trial on a large scale in a Belgian candle-works, but the large amount 
of valueless by-products, coupled with the fact that no material from 
which the autoclaves were made could resist the corrosive effect of the 
halogens, showed once more that beautiful laboratory experiments but 
too often lead to unfavourable results in large-scale operations. 

The action of chlorine on oleic acid, and the reduction of the chloro- 
derivatives under pressure by means of zinc or iron powder, have been 

1 Cp. Lewkowitscb, “On Attempts to convert Oleic Acid into Candle Material—I.,” 
Journ. Hoc. Ghevi. Ind 1897, 890; and “'Hie Conversion of Oleic Acid into Candle 
Material—II.,” ibid ., 1908, 489. 
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toliuric 

made the subject, of a Gentian patent by Ziirrer, who claims to-giving 
obtained solid saturated fatty acids. 1 Since, however, oleic ac\| for 
regenerated on the reduction of monochlorostearic acid, as the authf^he 
laboratory experiments show, this process cannot be a feasible oifcic 
Indeed, as far as the author has been able to ascertain, this process ha 
not been worked on a commercial scale. _ ' 

The author has carried out a number of experiments in a similar 
direction with bronio-derivatives of stearic acid obtained by conceiting 
oleic acid into monobromostcaric acid as also into dibromostcaric acid, 
but on reducing the products by means of hydrogen no stearic acid 

was obtained. . . . . 

The conversion of oleic acid into palmitic acid, as indicated by 
Vurrnitrapv’s reaction (Vol. I. Chap. III.), has been repeatedly tried 
on a large scale ; lastly by Hadisson in Fournier’s works at Marseilles/ 
Although candles made by this process were shown at the Fans Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1878, they have disappeared from the market on account, of their 
rank odour and 'their greasy touch. The writer ascertained 3 that the 
process was abandoned not only for the reasons stated, but also on 
account of the high cost and the great danger attending the process in 
consequence of the evolution of hydrogen. 

The conversion of oleic acid into elauhe and (Vol. I. Chap. Ill.), 
although frequently patented, does not lead to technically useful results. 
The conversion of oleic acid into elaidic acid by means of nitrous acid is 
not complete, lienee the purification of the crude elaidic acid alone 
renders this process .inremunerative. The change of oleic acid into 
elaidm acid by means of sodium bisulphite is a reversible one, and 
therefore leads to a low yield of elaidic acid. Moreover, elaidic and, 
even if pure, is not a good" candle material. 

The action of zinc chloride on oleic aci.l with a view to converting 
it into solid material has been tried, at temperatures of about 200 C., 
without commercial success. The study of the reaction was again 
taken up by M. r. Schmidt. 10 parts of oleic acid were heated with 
1 part M L Chloride to exactly 18&« 0., until a "ample after being 
boiled with hydrochloric acid solidified on cooling. The lesultrifo 
,induct was then repeatedly boiled out, first with hydrochloric acid, 
Ind finally with water. The crude product obtained by the interaction 
of Z i nc chloride and oleic acid had, according to Benedikl, the following 

composition : ,, OT ceI ,t. 

8 

Liquid anhydrides • 

Stearolactono . 

Oleic and iso-oleic acids • • 

W-Hydroxysteario acid (ehydroxystcanc) 

Saturated fatty acids (by difference) 


28 

40 

22 

2 


100 


: ssk !i * “ 
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examining this process on a laboratory scale the author found 
Tggt.did saturated acids other than hydroxystearic acid. 1 Shukoff 
Jfiy.'' Sclieslakoff stated that they never obtained more than 8-9 per cent 
jMBtearolactone. 2 ] « 

% The crude product was distilled in a current of superheated steam, 
(and the distillate separated by hydraulic pressure into candle material 
and oleic acid. The candle material thus prepared gave on analysis the 
following result:— 



IVr cent. 

Stearolactone 

75-8 

Iso-oleic acid 

15-7 

Solid fatty acids 

8-5 


100-0 


M. v. Schmidt’s process was tried on a large scale in an Austrian 
candle-works. The quantity of oleic acid that remained unattacked, 
and the considerable amount of liquid unsaponitiable substances formed 
was so great, that the process had to be abandoned. 

Zinc chloride seems to act on oleic acid in a manner analogous to 
the action of concentrated sulphuric acid (op. also “ Polymerised Castor 
Oil,” p. 130). Very likely two isomeric zinc chloride addition-com¬ 
pounds are formed, which are subsequently decomposed on boiling with 
dilute hydrochloric, acid into zinc chloride and two isomeric hydroxy- 
stearic acids, one of which is changed into stcarolactone with loss of one 
molecule of water. 

Until recently the only process for the conversion of oleic acid into 
candle material, adopted in practice, rested on the interaction of 
sulphuric acid with oleic acid. Geitel 3 has shown that on dissolving 
oleic acid in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, stearic acid hydrogen 
sulphate is formed. 4 On subsequently boiling the product, with water, 
i-hydroxystearic acid and small quantities of stcarolactone are obtained, 
and on distilling the mass in a current of steam, as is done on a large 
scale, the stearolactone passes over unchanged, whereas the t-hydroxy- 
stearic acid is converted into oleic and iso-olcic acids. Besides, liquid 
anhydrides are formed. This play of (partly reversible) reactions 
explains why, on working the sulphuric acid saponification on a large 
scale, out of the 47 per cent of oleic acid obtainable from tallow in the 
autoclave process (p. 222), only 15-17 per cent are converted into candle 
material, 30 per cent of oleic acid still being obtained as a by-product. 

The rationale of the chemical action taking place when sulphuric 
acid acts on oleic acid in the cold may, perhaps, be explained as follows 
(Lewkowilsch 5 ):— 

In the first instance sulphuric acid is assimilated by oleic acid, much 
as bromine is absorbed by the latter, with the formation of saturated 

1 Lewkowitsch, Jovrn, tine. Chem. Ind. , 1897, 392. 

3 Journ. f. praJd. Chan., 1903 (67), 418. 

3 Cp. Vol. I. Chap. Ill. 

4 Dubovitz (Seifemteder Zeit., 1908, 729) suggests that some reactions of the com¬ 
pound may be best, explained by tin; formula C^L^COOH) - S0 4 - C^H-^COOH). 

6 Cp. Journ. Soc. Client. Ind., 1897, 392. 
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products. But m the present case there is this important diflf m ™ 
that since two different groups, SO s H and OH, are absorbed^? 8 
products may be expected, according as to whether the SO,ll groV, 
assimilated by the t or the 0 carbon atom, thus— r! e 

tic 

(CH 3 ) ■ (CH,), ■ CH = CH - (CH,), COOH 
. ., Oleic acid. 

yields 


and 


(1) (CH,) • (CH,), - CH - CH - (CH,), - COOK 

SO,H OH 

i-Sulphohydroxystearic acid. 

i e 

(2) (CH,) • (CH,), - CH - CH - (CH,), - COOH 

olt SO,H 

tf-Sulphohydroxyntearic acid. 


As there is no reason why the one acid should be formed in pre 
ference to the other, it may be assumed that both acids are formed in 
equal proportions. 1 Those acids are not very stable, and by merely 
allowing the crude product to stand, enough moisture is absorbed to 
lead to a portion being split up into S0 4 H, and liydroxylated acids. 
This may be explained by the following equations :— 


(1) (CH,) ■ (OH,), • CH - CH - (CH,), ■ C00H+H,0 = 

so,h oil 

CH, ■ (Oil.), ■ CH, - CH ■ (CH,), • COOH-f SOjH, 
O^H 

0-TTydroxyst.earie add. 

t 0 

(2) (CH,) • (CH,), ■ CH -CH ■ (CH,), ■ C00H-|-H,0 = 


OH SO,H 


CH, • (CH,), ■ CH - CH, ■ (CH,), ■ C00K+S0 4 H, 

ok 

i- Hydroxy stearic acid. 


The hydroxystearic acid termed here d-hydroxystearic acid, immedi¬ 
ately undergoes deliydration witli the formation of a lactone which has 
been described hitherto as y-stearolactone (Vol. I. Chap. HI.). Shukoff 
and Schestalcoff ascribe to this lactone tho formula of a y-iactone, thus— 

O h H„('H • CH, ■ CH, ■ CO; 

0 -I 

hence a molecular rearrangement must be assumed to have taken place 
(cp. Vol. I. Chap. III.). 

Another portion of the sulpholiydroxystearic acid remains un- 

1 On slllphonating oleic aeiil with concentrated .sulphuric acid at 0° C. and treating 
the product of the reaction with water, 60 per cent of stearoluctone are stated to be 
formed (David, Compl. retul., 1897 (124), 466). 
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•VW"' but on ^°'^ n g the crude mass wifli water the undecompoBed 
d«'n also ia converted into stearolaotone and t-hydroxystearic acid, 
(flown. 

fin the subsequent distillation of the washed product the stearo- 
f tone already formed passes over unchanged, together with part of 
Ae i-hydroxystearic acid, whereas another part of the latter is 
ehydrated and, according as to whether the OH group takes up 
ydrogen from its right or left CH 2 group, is converted into oleic and 
.jo-oieic acids, thus— 

(1) CH, • (CH,), - CH - CH 2 • (CH„), • COOH - H„0 = 

I ' CH 3 (CH s ),CH = CH-(CHj),COOH 

OH Oleic acid. 

(2) CHj • (CHj), - CH - CH 2 • (fHj), • COOH - H.,0 = 

I CH s (CH J ) 6 OH = CH-(CH 2 ) 8 COOH 

OH Iso-oleic acid. 


Here, again, there is no reason whv oleic and iso-oleic acids should 
not bo formed in equal proportions. It is evident that unless distilla¬ 
tion can be avoided, a complete conversion of oleic acid into solid 
products cannot bo effected. 


In the “ acid saponification ” process the interaction takes place at 
a high temperature, and it is therefore readily intelligible that, since 
the chemical changes involved arc reversible, a limit is reached beyond 
which the proportion of converted oleic acid cannot be increased. 

With a view to ascertaining how far the conversion into saturated 
products takes place, Lewkowitsch 1 examined the action of sulphuric 
acid of varying strengths on oleic acid, both on a laboratory and on a 
large scale. The results are given in the following table :— 


1 Journ. Soc, Client. 1ml., 1897, 392. 


[Table 
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v ■* 

UpLuric 

Action of Sulphuric Acid (If Varying Strength at 5° C. on Oleic tolving 
of Iodide Value 80 ( Lewkowitsch ) 'd f° r 

>. the 


Oleic Acid. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Iodine 

Value 

Molecules. 

Containing SO^T* 

Molecules. 

of the 
Product 

1 

Per cent 

95 

1 

39-83 

1 

95 

1 

3373 

1 

95 

1 

47 -23 

1 

103 

t 

26-26 

1 

(fuming acid) 
103 

1 

20-43 

i 

(fuming acid) 

95 

2 

10-9 

1 

95 

2 

10-86 

i 

95 

2 

10-28 

i 

95 

2 

11-15 

1 

95 

2 

14-99 

1 

92 

2 

23*02 

1 

92 

2 

24-06 

1 

103 

2 

10 28 

i 

(fuming acid) 
100-5 

2 

14-40 

i 

(mixture of 
fuming and con¬ 
centrated acids) 
100-5 

2 

14-41 

1 

(mixture of 
fuming and con¬ 
centrated acids) 
95 

2-5 

16-73 

1 

92-5 

2-6 

23-60 

1 

93 

2-5 

19-61 

1 

95 

3 

6-74 

1 

95 

3 

8-46 

1 

103 

3 

16-04 


(fuming acid) 




It will be seen that, contrary to expectation, the greatest amount 
of saturated products is not obtained when acid containing 100 and 
more per cent of S0 4 H, is used. The crude products gave on examina¬ 
tion the following results ;— 


[Table 
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several fractions obtained from the crude products, Nos. 1, 2, 
fcave the numbers stated in the following tables :— : 


Characteristics of the several Fractions of Crude Product No. 1 



Laboratory Experiment. 

Works’ Experiment. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

Bn lk. 


Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Iodine value . 

68 

84-8 

83-8 

82-4 

82-8 

85-2 

65-8 

77T 

Neutralisation 

192 

196-5 

190-9 

188-1 

197-5 

197-3 

194-1 

197-5 

value 









Saponification 

value 

Melting point, 
*C. 

201 

201’2 

199-9 

194-9 

200-7 

200-0 

188-9 

201-3 

Liquid 

27-2-28-3 

27-2-29 

25-5-29 

20 "2 

25-3. 

'24-9 

23-45 


Characteristics of the several Fractions of Crude Product No. 2 



Laboratory Experiment 


First 

Secoud 

Third 


Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 

Iodine value 

56-6 

78-5 

82 2 

Neutralisation value . 

197-6 

198-2 

194 6 

Saponification value . 

2017 

199-9 

198-4 

Melting point, °C. 

Liquid 

26-6-28-3 

26 6-29 


Characteristics of the several Fractions of Crude Product No. 3 



Laboratory Experiment * 

First 

Fraction. 

Second 

Fraction. 


Fourth 

Fraction. 

. 

Iodine value 

61 9 

73 4 

81 4 

84-1 

Neutralisation value . 

204-5 

200-5 

198-9 

192-8 

Saponification value . 

209-1 

203-3 

199-7 

194-5 

Melting point, 0 C. 

Liquid 

Liquid 

26-1-27-2 

29-29-4 


It should be borne in mind that the iodine numbers correspond to 
a mixture of oleic and iso-oleic acids. The melting points of the 
products show that considerable quantities of iso-olcib acid have hie:’ 
formed. The small differences between the saponification and the 
neutralisation values prove that stearolaetone is present in small 
quantities only. 

Pavid’s 1 statement that 18-20 per cent of stearolaetone are formed 

1 Joun. Hoc. Clicm. Irul., 1897, 339. Cp. French patent 252,263. 
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in the cold by washing the product of interaction of oleic and sulphuric 
. acids with an equal volume of water, removing the acid layer, dissolving 
the oily layer in unequal-volume of water, and allowing to stand for 
'twelve hours, has been shown by Lewkowitsch 1 to be erroneous, for the 
separated crystals were practically nothing else but t-hydroxystearic 
acid. 

Lewkowitsch's stricture has been confirmed later on by Shukojf. 2 

Experiments made with a view to simulating the conditions which 
' obtain in practice in the acid saponification process, by allowing sulphuric 
aoid to interact with oleic acid at MS2° C., and by subsequently distilling, 
are detailed in the following tables 


Product obtained by the Interaction of Sulphuric Acid and Oleic Acid 
at 132° C. and subsequent distillation. (Works' Experiment.) 
(Lewkowitsch .) 



Iodine 

Value. 

Neutral¬ 

isation 

Valuo. 

Ill 

a c c 
* P T 

Melting 

Point 

Crude product .... 
Bulk distillate from crude product 
Bulk distillate :— 

Cold-pressed cake . 

,, oil 

Hot- pressed cake 

53*90 

71*60 

69-45 

72-10 

169-8 

180-2 

195-6 

184-8 

202-8 

202-0 

207-8 

202-2 

200-7 

•o. 

2070 

30-80 
Liquid 
43-05 • 
(Titer test) 


Product obtained by the Interaction of Sulphuric Acid and Oleic Acid 
at 132° C. and subsequent distillation. (Laboratory Experiment.) 
{Lewkowitsch.) 



Yield. 

Neutralisation 

Valuo 

Saponification 

Value. 

Melting 

Point. 

First fraction . 

Per cent. 
10-8 

181-16 

201-3 

•c. 

Liquid 


39-0 

167-38 

193 9 

25 5-30 

Third ,, 

16-6 

152-68 

191'9 

25-5-32 

Residue . 

29*4 




^oss 

4-2 





r Although the proportion of stearOlaetone in these products is higher 
than in the crude products described ft tables pp. 239 and 240, still, 
the results set out in the last two tables prove that the interaction of 
sulphuric acid with oleic acid at high temperatures cannot lead to a 
technically valuable process. 

Finally, the'author gives the results of an experimental distillation 

1 Ji/urn. Sue. C/tein. Iml. , 1897, 390. 

* French pateut 328,604 j German patent 150,798. 

. VO I* III 


R 
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of a crude product, obtained by the interaction of one molecule each of 
oleic acid and of, sulphuric acid containing 9D per cent S0 4 li 2 , after 
freeing it from hydroxystearic acid. 


Distillation of Crude Product freed from Hydroxystearic Acid 
(. Lewkomtsch) 



Yield. 

Melting Point. 

I. 

II. 


II. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

•c. 

*0. 

First fraction . 

24*0 

23-4 

Liquid 

Liquid 

Second ,. 

24-0 

29’2 

21-2!) 

Oily 

Third „ . 

j'S 2-!l\ 

flM\ 

24*4-29*4 

24-4-27-7 

Fourth ,, 

l 7-8/ 

|22'»/ 

20'0-26'5 

26-6-30-5 

Residue . 

5*1 

5-7 



Loss 

6-2 

4-9 




The considerable amount of liquid products obtained must not 
be looked upon as consisting entirely of unchanged oleic acid. These 
liquid substances contain anhydrides, or polymerisation products. 

Hausamann 1 acidifies the mixed fatty acids, obtained in an auto¬ 
clave in the usual manner, at an elevated temperature with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, after which the mass is distilled. The distillate is 
cooled till the mass has solidified completely, and is then treated once 
more with sulphuric acid in the. cold. The example which the inventor 
gives is not very encouraging, as the second treatment only raises the 
titer test of the once acidified fatty acids from 40° C. to 43-5-44° C. 
Moreover, he himself declares that it is impossible to convert the total 
quantity of the oleic acid into solid material. This is, of course, due to 
the formation of anhydrides. 

K. Hard' 1 endeavoured to avoid the drawback inherent to the 
process of distilling the acidified mass (see above, p. 234, and below) 
by purifying oleic acid (or the mixed fatty acids) by distillation and 
by treating the distillates subsequently with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. As Lewkowilsch lias pointed out elsewhere, 3 it is difficult to see 
any novelty or advantage in this method. Shortly afterwards Hartl’s 
patent was cancelled. 

A. A. Slmkojf 1 avoids temperatures exceeding 100° C. in the 
acidifying process, and aims at the direct production of stearolaetone, 
by acidifying with the theoretical amount of concentrated sulphuric 
acid of 64° BA at temperatures lying between 70° and 80° 0. The 
reaction requires from seven to twelve hours for completion. The 
final product which the author had occasion to examine was perfectly 

1 French patent 335,768, 1903. 2 German patent 148,062 (1903). 

3 Jahrbuch d. Chen., 1903, xiii. 414. 

4 French patent 328,604 (1903); German patent 150,798. Cp. also Vol. 1. Chap. 
III. “ Oleic Acid.” 
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white and hard ; it was practically pure stearolactone, for its acid 
value was nil ; its saponification value was 199-3, and its iodine value 
1-1. An intermediate product, requiring further purification, had the 
following characteristics ( LewJcoimtsch) :— 


Titer test ..... 25-7° C. 

Acid value ..... 153-9 

Saponification value .... 194-3 

Iodine value . . . . .55-17 


Of course, the conversion of oleic acid into the solid product is not 
complete. The inventor states that the yield of candle material is 
satisfactory. As far as the author is aware, this process has not been 
taken up by other manufacturers. It is noteworthy that the melting 
points of mixtures of the lactone with paraffin wax are the arithmetical 
means of the melting points of the two components. 

The patent specifications of Drey maim 1 offer no novelty as regards 
the acidification and increased yield of candle material. It need, 
therefore, only be mentioned that the patentee adds before distillation 
an oxide or carbonate to the acidified and washed mass, in order to 
neutralise any sulphuric acid left in it. 

P. Wander 2 combines, as it were, the acid saponification process 
with the process described under (1), by acidifying fats with 5 to 15 
per cent of sulphuric acid of 60° lie. whilst a current of superheated 
steam, at 150° C., is passed through the. mixture. The oleic acid pressed 
oil the saponified mass is re-introduced into the process, and the in¬ 
ventor claims thus to obtain 85 to 90 per cent of solid fatty acids. 
Whilst the re-working of the oleic acid can hardly be considered a 
novelty, the high yield of solid fatty acids must be open to grave doubts. 

Lea'kowitsch 3 suggested, as a practical working method, to remove 
from the acidified mass, after treatment with water, the hydroxystearic 
acid formed thereby, since during distillation of the acidified mass 
hydroxystearic acid is broken down to a mixture of oleic and iso-oleic 
acids. The large-scale experiments were, however, not continued for a 
sufficient length of time to arrive at definite results. The work was 
taken up later on by the Standard Oil Company of Whiting, near Chicago, 
and led to a process of making hydroxystearic acid from oleic acid. 4 
Tho modus operandi is as follows :—Oleic acid is dissolved in light 
petroleum ether (1 volume of acid and 2 volumes of petroleum) and is 
then treated with sulphuric acid. Tho process is carried out at the low 
temperature of 40° F., hence the chemical reaction is easily controlled, 
and the injurious influence of a rise of temperature is more easily pre¬ 
vented than when oleic acid alone is employed. The acidified mass is 
treated with steam so as to obtain hydroxystearic acid. Thus 50 per 
cent of the oleic acid are stated to become converted into hydroxystearic 
acid. On cooling the solution the hydroxystearic acid separates in the 

1 English patent 19,988, 1905 ; French patent 358,212 ; German patent 166,610. 

2 German patent 116,695, 1895. 

3 Jmira. Hoc. Chem. I nil ., 1897, 393. 

4 United States patent 772,129, W. M. Burton, Assignor to the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany, 11th October 1904 ; English patent 20,474, 1904 ; French patent 348,089. 
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crystalline form ; the crystals are filtered and dried in a centrifugal 
machine, and are then ready for use. By driving off the solvent from 
the filtrate, unattacked oleic acid and stearolactone are recovered; they 
are then purified by distillation, and again subjected to the same treat¬ 
ment with sulphuric acid. The yield of hydroxystearic acid is stated 
to be 85 to 90 per cent. The melting point of the hydroxystearic acid 
is higher than that of stearic acid, but this property alone does not 
yet prove that the former is suitable for candle-making. This is borne 
out by a statement made in a later specification, 1 viz. that hydroxy¬ 
stearic acid, when mixed with paraffin wax in as low a proportion as 
15 to 25 per cent, does not furnish saleable candles, inasmuch as it 
causes “ stratification ” in the moulded candle, and tends to accumulate 
at the extremities of the candle. The seriousness of this drawback will 
be better understood, if it be remembered that, in the manufacture of 
composite candles, stearic acid can be admixed with paraffin wax in any 
proportion from 5 per cent upwards. Therefore, a mixture of 3 parts 
of hydroxystearic acid with 1 part of commercial stearic acid is recom¬ 
mended as a stock mixture for “ stiffening ” paraffin wax candles. 
Provided the results claimed by the specifications are obtained regularly 
on a large scale, this method would represent the most advantageous 
form of the sulphuric acid process. 

A claim made by Tissier 2 to have effected a (partial) conversion of 
oleic acid into stearic acid by means of hydrogen, evolved whilst 
saponifying fats in an autoclave with zinc and zinc dust (by the action 
of the latter on water), hardly required refutation. Still, Freundlkh 
aid Rosauer 3 have shown, by experimenting with oleic, acid and bone fat 
in an autoclave, that oleic acid was not reduced to stearic acid. Possibly 
Tissier’s error is best explained by the formation of zinc soaps, which 
naturally raise the melting point of the oleic acid in which they are 
dissolved. 4 It may be recalled here that Lewkowitsch was not able 
to effect a reduction of oleic acid by hydrogen in statu mscendi , 5 6 

A kind of connecting link between the sulphuric acid processes and 
the processes invoking the aid of electricity (see below) is exemplified 
by the patents of Magnier, Bragnier , and Tissier The acidification 
is carried out in the usual manner, whereupon the acidified mass is 
mixed with five to six times its weight of water, and is then subjected 
to the action of an electric current (under a pressure of 5 atmospheres). 
It appears to the author extremely doubtful whether any larger yield 
of candle material is obtained than by the sulphuric acid alone, i.e. 

1 United States patent 802,100, G. It. Gray, Assignor to the Standard Oil Company ; 
English patent 17,045, 1905 ; French patent 357,507 ; German patent 174,471 (cp. also 
below). 

a Russian Privilegium, 1499, of January 1897. 

3 Chen. Zeit. y 1900, 566. 

4 The same error appears to have misled A. Knorre, who claims (German patent 
172,690) the conversion of oleic acid into solid fatty acids by treatment with formalde¬ 
hyde in the presence of finely divided metals (ziuc); cp. Halperu, C ■hem. Zeit.y 1907, 
845. 

s Journ. Soc. dim.. I ml., 1897, 390. 

6 English patent 3363, 1900 ; French patent 291,839; German patent 126,446 ; 
additional German patent 132,223. 
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without the electric current. Confirmation of the author’s opinion may 
be found in the fact that this process has not found its way into practice. 

A process attempting to effect, the conversion of oleic acid into stearic 
acid by electrical discharges in an atmosphere of hydrogen has been 
patented by A. de Hemptinve. 1 The electrical discharges are produced 
between a number of metal plates (separated by glass plates so as to 
prevent short-circuiting between the metal plates) which are alternately 
connected with the poles of a generator of electrical energy. Oleic acid 
is allowed to trickle in a fine stream (by a sprinkling arrangement) on 
to the plates enclosed in a vessel through which hydrogen passes 2 at 
a pressure below that of the atmosphere. By rotating the apparatus 
slowly the oleic acid forms a moving film, thus continually exposing a 
fresh surface to*the hydrogen. /). de Hemptime states 3 that 50 per cent 
of oleic acid are converted into stearic acid. According to the English 
patent specification, the process is interrupted when about 20 to 30 per 
cent of stearic acid are formed. The mass is then withdrawn, cooled, 
and the filtrate again treated as before, until the accumulation of by¬ 
products prevents the further formation of stearic acid. This process 
deserves the attention of the candle-maker, and would recommend 
itself on account of its simplicity, provided a much higher yield of stearic 
acid could be readied through inhibiting the formation of condensation 
products and of resinous substances. 

J. Petersen 4 also endeavoured to reduce oleic acid to stearic acid 
by allowing an electric current to act on an alcoholic oleic acid solution, 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid (or preferably with hydrochloric 
acid), between nickel electrodes. But the yield of stearic acid was 
small ; even under the. most favourable conditions it did not exceed 
15 to 20 per cent. When platinum electrodes were employed no reduc¬ 
tion at all took place. Hence, so far this process cannot claim the 
attention of the candle manufacturer. 

C. F. Bohringer anil Sohne * obtained by the same method much 
better results when using as cathodes metallic electrodes, which were 
covered with a spongy layer of the same metal. They recommend as 
cathodes platinised platinum, as also palladium electiodes covered 
with a spongy layer of palladium-black. Nickel electrodes covered 
with spongy nickel may also be used, but in tins case, with a current 
density of 100 amperes per square meter, only a “ considerable reduc 
tion ” is stated to have taken place. If copper be substituted for nickel, 
and the current density be reduced to 10 ampferes per square meter, 
slight reduction only was noticed. The following details are given by 
the patentees :—25 volumes of oleic acid or erucic acid (or their methyl- 
esters) were dissolved in 250 volumes of strong alcohol, and 5 to 10 
volumes of 30 per cent sulphuric acid, or of a 20 per cent hydrochloric 

1 English patents 1572, 12,525, 1905; French patents 349,942, 350,955, 363,078 ; 
German patents 167,107, 169,410 ; United States patent 797,112. 

2 The apparatus is illustrated in English patent 7101, 1905. 

3 Bull, de VAcad, royale de Belgique, 1904 (5), 550 ; cp. also Bull. Soc. Chim. de 
Belgique,, 1912, 55. 

4 Zeits. f. klefctrochem., 1905, 549. 

c German patents 187,788, 189,332 (1906 
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acid solution were added. When employing a platinised platinum 
cathode, and electrolysing with a current density of about 1 amphre per 
square meter at a voltage of 4 to 6, the temperature being kept between 
20 ° and 50 ° C., the “ whole of the oleic acid ” was stated to be reduced 
to stearic acid after 7 ampere-hours per kilo of oleic acid had been used. 
In the case of a palladium electrode covered with palladium-black at a 
current density of 100-500 amperes per square meter, “ the ” (whole ?) 
oleic acid was reduced after 300 amphre-hours per kilo of material had 
been consumed, whilst stearic acid and ethyl stearate separated. 
Finally, in the case of a nickel cathode covered with a spongy layer of 
nickel and at the same current density, about one-third of the oleic 
acid was converted into stearic acid after 300 ampere-hours per kilo 
of acid had been consumed. Wiser patents the electrolysis of the 
product obtained by the interaction of oleic acid with sulphuric acid. 

In a survey of the modern work on the reduction of unsaturated 
acids, Fokin 1 states that reduction of oleic acid can only be effected 
with the aid of cathodes of palladium, platinum, rhodium, iridium, 
osmium, nickel, cobalt, and copper. The best results were obtained by 
electrolytic reduction ; next as regards efficiency came reduction in the 
gaseous state in the presence of these metals, they acting as catalysts. 
Less favourable still were the yields with galvanic couples, and the 
lowest yields were obtained with metal hydrides. In all cases the 
reduction is ascribed to the activity of occluded hydrogen. 

The above given practical data by A. de Hcmptinne, Petersen, and 
Boehringer as to yields of stearic acid, taken in conjunction with the 
statements to be made below, do not bear out the correctness of Fokin’s 
opinion that electrolytic reduction-processes furnish the highest yields. 
Fokin’s error may be caused through his taking the rise of the melting 
point alone as a proof of the presence of stearic acid. Experiments 
which the author carried out several years ago on the reduction of oleic 
acid by means of hydrogen in the presence of catalysts 1 2 showed that 
the melting point is affected considerably, even by small quantities of 
metallic soaps—the last traces of which can only bo removed with 
great difficulty. Although Fokin distinctly states that the presence of 
nickel soap caused him great difficulties, so that he must have been well 
acquainted with this source of error, his statements should nevertheless 
be accepted with reserve, until in each case stearic acid free from metal 
has been isolated. 

The classical work of Sabatier and Semlerens on the reduction of 
organic substances in the presence of finely divided metals, especially 
of finely divided nickel, was destined to create a new epoch in the 
solution of the present problem. Very shortly after the publication of 
Sabatier and Senderens’ earlier work, and based upon it, a patent was 
taken out by the Herforder Maschinenfett-und Oelfabrik, Leprince -and 
Siveke, for the conversion of unsaturated fatty acids or their glycerides 
into saturated compounds. 3 

1 Zeits.f. EleHrochem ., 1906, 12, 749. 

* 2 Lewkowitseli, Jahrbueh d. Chem., 1906, xvi. 400. 

3 German patent 141,029 ; English patent 1515, 1903, in the name of W. Normami. 
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The author had then already undertaken laboratory experiments 
on the lines of Sabatier and Senderens’ work, but «>uld not find that 
conversion of oleic acid into stearic acid had taken place to any notable 
extent. In the light of his present experience he can only account for 
his failure at that time by assuming that the conditions under which 
ho then worked precluded the formation of stearic acid ; or in other 
words, that the contact-mass had been “ poisoned.” Immense amounts 
of oils, principally fish oils, are now being “ hardened ” by hydrogen in 
the presence of metallic catalysts (cp. p. 113). 

Bedford 1 applied Sabatier and Senderens ’ method to the reduction 
of oleic acid to stearic acid (as also of ethyl crotonate to ethyl butyrate, 
and of ethyl Iinolenate to ethyl stearate), and, in conjunction with 
Williams , 2 describes, amongst other examples, the reduction of linseed 
oil to a solid substance, and of oleic acid to stearic acid, by using nickel 
as a contact substance. A German patent by P. Schwoerer 3 claims an 
apparatus for the conversion of oleic acid into stearic acid by the contact 
process.” Ipaliew 1 obtained, by treating sodium oleate with hydrogen 
in the presence of copper oxide, “ stearic acid,” melting from 
61-67° C. The yield of solid acid has not been stated. 5 

The author, who had meanwhile resumed his earlier work on the 
reduction of oleic acid, succeeded by a systematic study 6 of Sabatier's 
reaction in converting oleic acid with a practically theoretical yield 
into stearic acid. As this result is of technical importance, reserve 
must be exercised with regard to the details of the method. 


i'5) Saponification by means op Sulpifo-Compounds 

The reagent employed in this process is obtained by allowing an 
excess of sulphuric acid to act on a solution of oleic acid in aromatic 
hydrocarbons. The product obtained, in case benzene is chosen as the 
aromatic hydrocarbon, has been described by Twitched as having the 
composition ( 4 H 4 (S 0 :) H)(C 18 H 35 0 .,). 7 

The composition of the reagent as actually supplied to the licensees 
under the name of “ saponifier ” is kept secret. The author docs not 
therefore feel justified in making detailed statements as to the manner 
in which it is prepared for manufacturing purposes beyond pointing out 
that the aromatic hydrocarbon in the “ saponifier ” is naphthalene. 
Pctroff patents the production of hydrolysing reagents by sulphonating 
naphthenic acids. 8 

1 Jnaug. Dissert., “On the unsaturated acids of linseed oil and their quantitative 
reduction to stearic acid,” Halle a. S., November 1906. 

8 English patent 2520, 1907, “Improvements in and relating to the reduction of 
organic substances.” 

German patent 199,909 ; United States patent 902,177. 

4 Jkrichte , 1909, 2089. 

Cp. Erdmann, German patent 211,669 ; Sabatier, French patent 394,957 ; Skita 
and Paal, German patent 230,724. 

0 Journ. Soc. Chan. Ind. , 1908, 489 ; Jahrbuch d. Client., 1907, xvii. 415. 

7 Journ. Amor. Client. Soc., 1899, 22. 

8 Belgian patent 259,93** ; United States patent 1,079 437. 
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Therationale of tliisprocess 1 is not yet fully understood. Lewkowilsch 
explains the acti#n of the reagent (Vol. I. Chap. II.) by its power of 
emulsifying theglycerides. Several tables-illustrating the actionof three 
“Tmtchell reagents” on oils and fats arc given in Vol. I. Chap. II. The 
author may perhaps express the opinion that during the steaming of 
the fats and oils wit lithe “Tmtchell reagent” sulphuric acid is generated, 
as it were, in statu nascendi, and this acts on the glycerides with the 
formation of sulpho-compounds, which are more readily hydrolysed by 
water than are the glycerides themselves. The process differs, however, 
most essentially from the “ acid saponification process,” in that oleic 
acid is not simultaneously converted into solid material; hence the 
fatty acids obtained by this process have the same composition as those 
yielded by the autoclave process as no sulpho acids •can be formed, 
the sulphuric acid being too dilute to react with the oleic acid. 

In the presence of a large excess of glycerin (he process is a reversible 
one, triglycerides being formed from free fatty acids and glycerin. 
This reaction has been applied and patented 2 for the removal of the 
free fatty acids concomitant with rancidity in oils and fats. It is 
essential that the water formed in the reaction is removed and for this 
reason the process must be carried out either in vacuo or in a current 
of an inert gas. 

It is essential that the fatty raw material be freed from impurities, 
such as lime, iron, as also from foreign organic substances. This is 
done by boiling the fat with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid in a 
manner similar to that employed in the purification of bone fat (Vol. II. 
p. 749). The purified fat is then transferred to wooden vessels furnished 
with perforated brass coils, and provided with well-fitting lids, which 
allow the steam to escape but, prevent free access of air, since the fatty 
acids formed in this process readily darken on coming into contact with 
air. In these vessels the fat is mixed with DO per cent of its weight of 
distilled water, I'D to 2 per cent (larger quantities cause very persistent 
emulsion and increase the tendency to discoloration) of the reagent are 
then added, and the whole mass is agitated by open steam passing 
through the perforated coil. It is essential that the fatty matter contain 
at the outset a small proportion of free fatty acids, as an entirely neutral 
fat requires a somewhat, lengthy time before hydrolysis commences. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the aqueous solution of the reagent 
requires the presence of fatty acids, in order to produce an emulsion 
which is essential for the progress of hydrolysis. With neutral fats a 
somewhat longer time is required to start the hydrolysis, as free fatty 
acids must be produced first by the boiling with water. But even at 
best the process requires a considerable time for the practical completion 
of hydrolysis, as is evidenced by the tables given, Vol. I. Chap. II. 

The progress of hydrolysis is controlled in the usual manner by 
determining the acid values of the product. For the purposes of the 

1 English patent 4741, 1898 ; IJniteil States patent 028,503 ; German patent 
114,491 ; French patent 450,956 ; English patent 9100, 1913; Uniteil States patent 
1,082,622 ; Belgian patent 255,977. Cp. also Reuter, United States patent 1,068,079 ; 
Belgian patent 256,373 ; English patent, 9160, 1913. 

a Verein. (them. Werke, A.G. French patent 454,315. 
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. candle-maker it is essential that the hydrolysis be as complete as possible; 
practically complete hydrolysis can be reached by prolonged boiling. 
The emulsion is then “ broken ” by the addition of sulphuric acid of 
60° Be., and the contents of the vessels are a lowed to settle, when 
separation into two layers takes place—an upper layer of fatty acids, 
and a lower aqueous one containing glycerol. The fatty acids are 
drawn off and washed, and are ready for subsequent treatment. 

The product is too dark to be made into candle material by pressing, 
which is feasible with autoclaved material. It is therefore imperative 
to distil the acids ; it commends itself to treat the fatty material, 
previous to distillation, with concentrated sulphuric acid, as described 
under process (3), so as to increase the yield of candle material. (Hence, 
strictly speaking, Twitchell’s process, if applied to the production- of 
candle material, would fall under the heading “ Mixed Process.”) 

The Twitchett process lends itself most advantageously to raw 
material of low quality and rich in fatty acids, such as “ greases,” which 
cannot be worked up economically by autoclaving. 

The yield from the Twitchell process is the same as that from the 
autoclave or from the mixed process, according to the manner in which 
the saponified material is treated, except in the case of oocoanut and 
palm-kernel oils, where a notable amount of volatile acids is carried 
away with the steam during the prolonged time of steaming with the 
reagent. 

The foregoing processes yield as the chief product solid candle 
material (see below). The main by-products are Oleic acid and Glycerin , 
which are worked up by methods described below. Of less importance 
is the resulting “ Stearinc Pitch.” 

Stearine Pitch.—Candle Tar (French— Goudron ; German— Stearin- 
peck, Kerzenleer) is the residue left in the stills (see p. 226). The pitch 
is run out from the bottom of the still whilst yet hot. According to 
the consistence, which depends on the treatment the “ first run ” 
residue has undergone and on the amount of volatile matter left in the 
residue, either a “ soft pitch ” or “ hard pitch ” is obtained. Soft pitch 
is easily soluble in benzene, carbonbisulphido, rarbontetrachloride and 
other fat solvents ; on heating to 250°-350° C. it is converted into a 
hard, yet flexible mass, which is no longer soluble in the above-mentioned 
solvents. The employment of the hard substance as an insulating 
(covering) material has been patented by Vogelsang. 1 The “ hard 
pitch ” which is insoluble in the above solvents cannot be converted by 
heating into tho flexible substance obtainable from the “ soft pitch.” 
The “ soft pitch ” is frequently used as a lubricant for heavy steel plate 
rollers —“hot neck grease.” Tho “hard pitch” is employed for 
caulking ships’ decks, as an insulating material for cables and electrical 
apparatus 2 for waterproofing roofs and paper, 3 for making black 

1 German patent 217,026. 

2 Cp. also French patent 385,805 (DuprA and Icttrd). 

8 German patent 122,893. 
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varnishes, 1 and antirusting paints. 2 P. Lacallonge 3 claims the manu¬ 
facture af an ebonite-like mass obtained by mixing 80-90 per cent of 
stearine pitch with 10-20 per cent of ceresin, to which some picric acid 
has been added. A specially suitable material for insulating purposes 
(also for anti-corrosive paints) is said to be obtained by heating stearine 
pitch with sulphur at temperatures from 120° to 175° C. 1 

Stearine pitch contains chiefly hydrocarbons, due to destructive 
distillation ; and small quantities of free fatty acids and of neutral fat 
—together about 10 per cent. The definite acid and saponification 
values (as also evolution of acrolein vapours) of stearine pitch permit 
of its being readily distinguished from petroleum residue (petroleum 
pitch) and lignite tar residue (brown-coal pitch). 6 

The presence of neutral fat in stearine pitch differentiates it from 
the cotton stearine pitch and wool grease pitch (Chap. XVI.), which 
are used for similar purposes. 6 For the determination of the saponifica¬ 
tion value Mammon recommends to dissolve 5 grins, of the pitch in 
25 c.c. of benzin free from thiophene and boll the solution for one hour 
under a reflux condenser with 25 c.c. of normal alcoholic potash. After 
cooling, 200 c.c. of 96 percent alcohol are added, and the solution titrated 
with hydrochloric acid using phenolphthalein and alkali blue 6 B as 
indicators. The combination of these two indicators is stated to give 
a sharper end reaction than either used alone, 7 

For a method of determining the melting point of pitches by noting 
the temperature at which the ground pitch agglomerates in an electric¬ 
ally heated dilute solution of sulphuric acid the original paper should, 
be consulted. 8 

According as to whether the candle material prepared by the pro¬ 
cesses described above is used in the manufacture of candles alone, or is 
admixed with mineral waxes, we differentiate (a) stearine candles, or 
(5) mixed stearine and mineral wax candles. 

The once flourishing tallow candle industry 9 has almost completely 
succumbed owing to the competition of the stearine and paraffin candles. 
The “ tallow dip ” candle has, therefore, but an insignificant local 
importance, although in this country alone about 1000 tons are still 
manufactured per annum. Tallow candles are, as a rule, not adulter¬ 
ated. Their commercial examination is identical with that of tallow 
(Vol. II. p. 755). 

Candles made from spermaceti (sperm candles) and from beeswax 
(wax candles) will be described below under “ Technology of Waxes.” 

1 Cp. English patent 3345, 1906 (Connolly). 

‘ 2 E. Hi kit, French patent 383,952. 8 German patent 168,048. 

4 English patent 3045, 1894 ; cp. also Swedish patent 16,701, 1902 (Alexanderson 
and Ohlsson). Cp. also Wool Grease Pitch, p. 444. 

8 Cp. Jalirbnch d. ('hem., 1907, xvi. 414. 

6 Up. Ilolde and Marcusson, Jierichte, 1900, 3173 ; Donath and Margosclies, Chem. 
Heme, 1904, 194 ; 1905, 42, 73. 

7 Marcusson, Zeiln. f. onyew. Chem., 1911, 1299. 

8 French, Jonm. hid. Kny. Chem., 1911, 907. 

9 It may be interesting to note that, as the Dominican monk Flamma reports, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century tallow candles were still considered a luxury. 
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(a) Stearine Candles 

The “ stearine,” “ saponification stearine,” *' commercial stearic 
acid,” obtained by the processes described under (1) and (2), consists 
practically ot a mixture of stearic and palmitic acids. 

The valuation of this material (as has been pointed out incidentally 
already) is based on its melting and solidifying points. The higher 
these are, the more valuable is the material. A definite iodine value 
indicates the amount of oleic acid left in the press cakes ; a definite 
difference between the neutralisation and the saponification value 
corresponds to neutral fat that has escaped hydrolysis, and has not been 
pressed out wfth the oleic acid. 

For commercial purposes it is but rarely required to ascertain the 
proportion of palmitic and stearic acids. If the direct determination 
of the stearic acid (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.) be too troublesome, the. candle 
material may lie valued (with sufficient accuracy for commercial pur¬ 
poses) on the basis of its solidifying points (op. table, Vol. I. Chap. III. 
“ Mixtures of Palmitic ami Stearic Acids ”), and of the neutralisation 
value (cp. table, Vol. I. Chap. XII. “ Neutralisation Values of Mixed 
Stearic and Palmitic Acids ”). 

The “ stearine ” derived from the processes described under (3), 
(4), and (5) is also known as “ commercial stearic acid.” It is more 
correctly described as “ distillation stearine.” This is also valued on 
the basis of its melting and solidifying points. These are usually lower 
than those, of the “ saponification stearine,” on account of their con¬ 
taining notable proportions of iso-oleic acid. The iodine value of a 
“ distillation stearine ” furnishes a measure of the amount of “ iso- 
oleic ” acid present; and the difference between the neutralisation and 
saponification values is a measure of the amount of lactone present. 
If the amount of hydroxy stearic acid be required, the acetyl value must 
be determined. A complete analysis of “ distillation stearine ” em¬ 
braces the determination of the iodine value, of the neutralisation and 
saponification values, of the acetyl value, and the direct estimation of 
stearic acid ; palmitic acid is then found by difference. 

By means of the iodine value it is possible to differentiate “ sapon¬ 
ification stearine ” from “ distillation stearine.” The iodine value of 
the former rarely exceeds a few units, whereas “ distillation stearine ” 
gives iodine values varying, as a rule, between 15 and 30. 

A considerable amount of neutral fat is contained in candle material 
intended for those composite candles (chiefly used for nightlights) 
winch consist of a mixture of “ stearine ” and “ cocoanut stearine.” 
If an accurate determination of the neutral fat be desired, the safest 
plan is to saponify 50 grins, of the sample, and to determine the amount 
of glycerol. 

The amount of unsaponifiable matter should be negligible. Notable 
amounts would point to admixture with hydrocarbons (paraffin wax, 
ceresin),black grease stearine, distilled grease stearine, and also carnaiiba 
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wax, which is sometimes admixed as a “ candle hardener ” to raise the 
solidifying point of the candle material. The examination of the 
Mated unsaponifiable matter is carried out by the methods given in 
Vol. I. Chap. IX, In this manner paraffin wax and cercsin, as also 
carnauba wax, can be readily detected. The.presence of iso-cholesterol 
points to admixture with “ distilled grease stearine ” (op. Chap. XVI., 
and Vol. I. Chap. XI.). The amount of ash should be practically nil. 
It is important to determine the ash, as a definite amount, even 0-01 
per cent, may lead to guttering of the finished candle. 

Neutral fat (cocoanut oil) is sometimes added to prevent crystallisa¬ 
tion if paraffin wax alone does not effect this satisfactorily. 

The examination of the ash for lime and its quantitative determina¬ 
tion is also required, as even very small quantities of lime left in the 
candle material cause the wick to yield a skeleton, which does not melt 
and drop off, but ultimately hangs down into the candle material and 
.causes guttering. Graefe 1 showed that even as small a quantity as 
•00075 per cent of lime (CaO) in the candle material is apt materially 
to injure the quality of an otherwise well-prepared wick. Ten times 
that quantity of lime—viz. -0075 per cent—in a candle material would 
render the candles prepared from it unsaleable. 2 

The stearines obtained from greases generally contain notable 
amounts of unsaponifiable matter. The stearine from “ black grease ” 
(see Chap. XVI.) and other waste fats are also characterised by high 
amounts of unsaponifiable matter (cp. “ Waste Fats,” Chap. XVI.). 

Candles consisting of “ stearine ” only are chiefly used in tropical 
or semi-tropical countries, where candles made from a mixture of 
stearine and paraffin wax would bend and gutter owing to their low 
melting points. 

In temperate climates candles are usually made from mixed 
“ stearine ” and mineral waxes. Hence the unsaponifiable matter 
must be determined and examined. 


(b) Mixed “Stearine” and Mineral Wax Candles 

(a) PARAFFIN WAX 

Since a description of the manufacture of paraffin wax falls outside 
the scope of this work, a few notes only can be given. Paraffin wax is 
obtained from three sources, viz. crude petroleum, shale, and lignite. 

In the crude petroleums the paraffin wax is contained ready formed 
as such (“ protoparaffin ”). In the shale and lignite the paraffin wax 

1 Seifensieder Zcit ., 1907, 1107. 

2 It may be added here that Kuess patents (French pateut 367,448) a candle 
material containing, besides “stearine,” paraffin wax, and neutral fats, the following 
ingredients: water, caustic potash, alum, and magnesium sulphate. Agostini (English 
patent 965, 1907 ; French patent 383,851) patents the incorporation of lead salts mixed 
with a fatty (drying) oil to candle material, especially to “paraffin ” candles. 
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is formed by a process of destructive distillation (“ pyroparaffin ”). 
The raw material in shale appears to be exclusively »f animal origin, and 
the formation of the hydrocarbons obtainable by destructive distillation 
would seem to take place by a process analogous to that occurring in tlie 
distillation of fish and liver oils, etc. (ep. Vol. I. Chap. I.). The raw 
material in ljgnite appears to be a bitumen having the chemical con¬ 
stitution of a monoatomic ester (“ wax ”) which can be extracted from 
the lignite by volatile solvents (see “ Montan Wax,” p. 278). 

Petroleum Paraffin Wax. — Formerly North American petroleum 
(especially Pennsylvania crude) formed the chief source of this kind of 
paraffin wax. The proportion of paraffin wax in American -petroleum 
varies from 2 to 4 per cent, but owing to the enormous amounts of 
petroleum raised in the United States very considerable quantities of 
paraffin wax were obtained from these fields. This is evidenced by the 
following table :— 


Production of Paraffin IVax in the United States 



Barrels, of Average 
Weight, 878-8 lbs. 

Value In Dollars. 

1880 

20,856 

631,914 

1890 . . ‘ . 

211,951 

2,904,902 

1900 

774,924 

7,791,149 

1905 

794,068 

10,007,274 


Exports of Paraffin Wax from the United Slates 


Year. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Lbs. 

Dollars. 

182,153,718 

8,602,723 

129,184,982 

6,857,288 

173,583,203 

8,858,844 

201,325,210 

9,411,294 

188,651,119 

8,859,964 

161,894,918 

7,789,160 

178,385,368 

8,808,245 

185,511,773 

9,030,992 

178,709,678 

8,740,929 

137,403,569 

6,445,917 

196,982,550 

7,886,359 

218,592,330 

7,378,736 

249,502,699 

8,123,486 


. The countries to which the great bulk (including paraffin) is exported 
are shown in the following table :—- 
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At nresent the output of North American paraffin wax is falling off. 

Most of the Russian petroleums contain only inconsiderable quantities 
of paraffin wax. The Baku petroleum yields practically none, the Bibi- 
Eybat oil small quantities only. The petroleum from the Tcheleken 
Island forms, however, an exception ; this oil yields about 5-5 per cent 
of wax, which has appeared in the world’s markets during the last few 
years. According to Charitschkoff 1 the petroleum from the western 
portion of the Grossny oil-fields yields 2-35 per cent of paraffin wax. 
Some crude petroleums in the Ferghana districts also contain sufficient 
par affin wax to render its recovery a remunerative operation. 

The Roumanian and Galician petroleums (with the exception of the 
Boryslaw and Tuskmowice petroleums) yield less paraffin wax than do 
American petroleums. Petroleums from other sources do not, at any 
rate up till now, contribute to the production of paraffin wax. Boryslaw 
petroleum yields 5-6 pel' cent of paraffin wax. 1 2 

The largest amounts are at present obtained from Rangoon petroleum, 
which yields from 10 to 15 per cent of paraffin wax, melting at 138° F. 
Assam wax is obtained from a similar crude petroleum. This wax is 
brought into the market in two qualities, viz. “ yellow wax ” and “ white 
wax.” The latter melts at 140° F. These two paraffin waxes have the 
highest melting points of all commercial paraffin waxes. (It may be 
added that also from the American paraffin wax a product could be 
obtained of equally high, and even higher, melting point if the cost were 
not prohibitive. The author examined a sample of specially-prepared 
American paraffin wax, which had a melting point of 143° F.) 

Paraffin wax from Sumatra crude oil has also appeared in the market 
during the last few years. At first this wax proved somewhat unsuitable 
for candle-making purposes, inasmuch as it was brittle and powdery; 
this difficulty lias, however, been overcome by suitable treatment. 

Lignite Paraffin Wax. —The Saxu-Thuringian lignite (brown-coal) 
tar industry 3 * yields considerable quantities of paraffin wax. From 
this tar 10-15 per cent of wax are recovered by distillation. [Other 
methods of obtaining the paraffin wax from the lignite tar have been 
patented by Pauli 4 and by Schultze . 5 ] The principal lignite-producing 
countries are Germany, the United States of America, Austria, and 
Hungary. 

The output of finished candles in tin: Saxo-Thuringian candle 
industry amounts at present to about 8000 tons per annum, of which, 
however, a portion consists of “ stearine ” (see p. 280). 

Shale Paraffin Wax. —The Scottish shale industry forms at present 
one of the most important sources of paraffin wax. The wax is obtained 
by refrigerating the higher boiling fractions of the shale oil, and purify¬ 
ing the paraffin scale by the “ sweating process.” 6 The yield of wax 

1 Chem. Kerne, 1909, ‘217. 

2 Zaloziecki, Chem. Zeit., 1910, 265. 

3 Cp. Scheithauer, ])u Fabrication tier Mineraliile , Braunschweig, 1895 ; E. Graefe, 

Die Braititkohleiiinditstrip, Halle a. *S., 1906. 

* Cp. Jahrlmch d. Chem., 1901, xi. 870; 1902, xii. 376. German patent 123,101. 

6 German patent 162,341. 

Pyzel, English patent 22,313, 1910. 
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varies with the quality of shale ; from best crude shale-tara as much as 
15 per cent are obtainable. * 

The importance of the Scottish shale industry is best exemplified by 
the fact that in the year 1901,2,332,000 tons of shale were mined, which 
yielded 22,500 tons of paraffin wax (in addition to 6,293,200 gallons of 
naphtha, 17,000,000 gallons of burning oil, 38,000 tons of gas oil, 39,500 
tons of lubricating oil, and 49,600 tons of ammonium sulphate*); 
whereas in 1909 3,000,000 tons of shale were mined, from which there 
were produced 25, 1 000 tons of paraffin wax, 20,000,000 gallons of burning 
oils, 3,000,000 gallons of naphtha, 22,000,000 gallons of lubricating and 
gas-making oils, and 54,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. Of less import¬ 
ance than the Scotch shale are the occurrences of shale in Wurttemborg 2 
at Messel in Hesse-Darmstadt, in Sweden, 3 France (Autun), and Brazil. 4 
Tho Canadian shales (of which about 270,000,000 tons have been 
prospected in the Albert and Westmoreland counties of New Brunswick) 
may be worked up in the near future, as also the Torbanite of New 
South Wales. 6 

The chemical composition of paraffin wax is not yet fully known, 
and varies with its origin. The American paraffin wax may be con¬ 
sidered as consisting principally of a mixture of hydrocarbons of the 
ethane series C„H 2 „ + 2 . The paraffin wax produced in the Saxo-Thur- 
ingian lignite industry consists principally of saturated hydrocarbons, 
as will be seen from the following table, which enumerates the hydro¬ 
carbons isolated by Krajft 8 from a Saxo-Thuringian wax, which softened 
at the ordinary temperature :— 


Formula. 

Moiling l’oint at 

0 imn. Pressure. 

Melting Point. 

'C. 

— 

Specific Gravity 
when Fluid. 

C.Jho ■ ■ 

109 

318-32 


Uoi)H 4 2 . 

117-5 

36*3-36-6 

0-7776 

C.,H U ■ . 

125-5 

39-9-10-2 

0-777S 

0*11* • 

130-5 

44-0-44-5 

0-7776 

^23^4* • 

138 

47-2-47-5 

0*7799 


145-5 

50-7-51-3 

0-7781 

H v , 

152-5 

53-8-54 

0-7785 

c.„h, 4 

160 

56-8-57 

0-7787 

c. j; h m . . 

ll>7 

About 59*4 

0-7789 

. . 

173-5 

About 61 ’6 

0-7792 

UoylJ Bu • 

179 

63*6-64*1 

0-7767 

U.ToW,j2 

186 

65*6 

0-7797 

Q»H W . 

193A 

68-4 

0-7799 

<yi„. ■ ■ 

201 

69-8 

0-7798 


208 

71-8 

0-7801 

<ybo. . 

215 

About 73 

0-7806 


222 

About 74 

0 7813 

(■'36^74 • 

About 230 

About 76 

0-7819 


The author 7 found in a number of commercial paraffin waxes, 

1 Jahrbuch d. Chem., 1907, xvii. 414. 2 Ibid., 1904, xiv. 447. 

3 Ibul ., 1898, viii. 412. 

4 Ibid., 1910, x. 397. 5 Ibid., 1905, xv. 431. 

6 Ikrickte , 1907, 4779. 7 Unpublished observations.. 
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melting from 132-6° to 138° F., percentages of carbon and hydrogen 
varyinf*respectively from 86 to 86-69 per cent, and fl;oin 14-80 to 14-90 
per cent. For a hydrocarbon of the saturated series theory requires 
for carbon 86-62 and for hydrogen 14-38 per cent. 

Petroleum paraffin wax must not be considered as identical with 
the wax obtained by destructive distillation. As a rulo, the paraffin 
wax obtained by destructive distillation is, in its technical applications, 
superior to petroleum paraffin wax. 

In the trade crude paraffin wax is termed “ scale.” This contains 
varying quantities of impurities or “ dirt,” water, and hydrocarbons of 
lower melting point, consisting chiefly of “ soft paraffin.” The latter, 
being valueless.t.o the candle-maker, is termed “ oil.” 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between the solid hydrocarbons 
and “ oil,” us the hard paraffins pass gradually through “ soft ” or low 
melting point paraffins into “ oil.” The amount of “ oil ” pressed out 
in practical working naturally depends on various circumstances, such 
as temperature, pressure, length of time during which pressure is applied, 
etc. It will therefore be readily understood that a laboratory test for 
“ oil ” must be an arbitrary one. 

Hence methods of testing are arranged by contract between buyer 
and seller and are laid down in specifications. 

The methods agreed upon by the Scottish Mineral Oil Association 
and certain Representative Purchasers for the sampling and testing of 
scale are as follows : 1 — 

Sampling of Seale.—The sample is taken by means of a metal 
tub- . slightly conical, so that a cylindrical core of paraffin wax is ob¬ 
tained. Immediately after the sample has been drawn, it is thoroughly 
mixed and placed in suitable wide-mouthed bottles, which may be 
closed either with glass stoppers or good corks ; if the latter are used, 
they should be covered with paraffin paper or soaked in melted paraffin 
wax before being inserted. The scale should be tightly packed and 
should fill the bottles completely, as otherwise partial evaporation may 
occur, when moisture will condense on the upper portion. The bottles 
are then finally sealed in the usual manner. 

Determination of Dirt in Scale.—The amount of dirt (fibres of 
press-cloths, sand, etc.) in scale is determined by melting a weighed 
quantity—not less than 7000 grains (463-58 grms.)—allowing to subside, 
and pouring off the clear paraffin wax. The residue is then mixed with 
naphtha or petroleum ether, thrown on a weighed dry filter paper, 
washed with the solvent used, dried, and weighed. 

Determination of Water In Scale.—The amount of water present 
in scale may be determined by cither of the.following processes (the 
determination by “subsidence ” 2 having been abandoned as leading 
to erroneous results) :— 

(a) Distillation from a Copper Flask. —From 1 to 2 lbs. of the scale 
are heated in a copper flask connected with an ordinary Liebig con- 

1 .fount. Soc. Vhe.ni. hid., 1891, 846. 
a Sutherland, Jo urn. 8oc. Chem. hid., 1887, 123. 

VOL. Ill 
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denser. The flask should be about 11" high, 8" in diameter at the 
bottom, and 1|" at the mouth. By means of a powerful Bunsen 
burner the water is volatilised and then condensed, a small quantity 
of light oil passing over at tho same time. The distillate is received 
in a narrow graduated measure, so that the volume of water can be 
read off. As a little water usually adheres to the sides of the con¬ 
denser tube, this must be washed off with petroleum ether or naphtha 
(previously saturated with water) and added to the bulk of the water. 

(5) Price’s Company’s Method. —500 grains (32-4 grins.) of the scale 
to be tested are weighed in a porcelain basin, and heated with con¬ 
stant stirring to 230° F. (110° C.), until bubbles cease to be given off ; 
the loss is determined by weighing the residue. 

500 grains (32-4 grms.) of the same scale, freed from water and dirt 
by melting at a gentle heat and by subsidence, are heated under exactly 
the same conditions (temperature, length of time) and the loss is 
determined. The loss now found is deducted from the loss ascertained 
previously ; the difference is taken as the quantity of water present. 

Determination of Oil in Seale.—A quantity of the scale, freed from 
water and dirt by melting and subsidence, is allowed to cool over night 
to a temperature of 60° F. (15-5° 0.). The solid mass is then ground 
to powder, and a portion of this is used for the determination of oil. 

250 grains (16-2 grms.) of the scale (or 150 grain,s='J'6 grms. in 
the case of a scale containing much oil, i.e. over 7 per cent) are wrapped 
in fine linen press-cloth and a number of layers of filter paper, sufficient 
to absorb all the oil. The oil is then expressed in a press, 1 which must 
be provided with a pressure gauge. 

The cup in which the scale is placed during the application of 
pressure must have an area of 20 square inches ; the maximum pressure 
allowed is 10 cwts. per square inch, the working pressure being 9 cwts. 
per square inch. The scale must remain under pressure for fifteen 
minutes ; the temperature of the scale and of the press should be 60° F. 

Since the oil is determined in scale which has been freed from water 
and dirt, the result so obtained must be calculated to the original scale. 2 
In Germany the “ oil ” was determined in a direct manner by Holies 
method. 

Holde operates as follows:—0-5 grin, of the wax is dissolved in 
30 c.c. of ether, and 30 c.c. of 96 per eent alcohol are added. The 
mixture, after stirring, is cooled to 20° 0., and the precipitate filtered 
off and washed with 10 c.c. of the alcohol-ether mixture. The insoluble 
wax is washed into a fared beaker with hot benzene, and after the 
evaporation of the solvent it is dried at 105° C. and weighed. The 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness and washed with 6 c.c. of the alcohol- 
ether mixture at a temperature of - 20° C.; the weight of the insoluble 

1 No special form of press is recommended for general adoptiou. A description of 
several forms of presses is given Journ. Hoc. Cb.m, hid., 1891, 346. Cp. also Carpenter 
and Leask, Soap , Candles , etc., p. 324. 

2 For a ilirect method of determining oil in scale, based on the ready solubility of 
the “oil” in acetone, in which the hard parallin wax is practically insoluble at 15“ ('. ; 
cp. L. Neustadl, Cbm, Zed., 1906, 38. Jan Mijs Az (French patent 378,796) claims 
the purification of paraflin wax by means of acetone (methylalcohol, ethylalcohol, acetic 
acid, and acetic anhydride). Cp. also Graefe ( Chem . Ze.it ., 1907, 409). 
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portion is added to that of the first residue. The residue left oil 
evaporation of the filtrate represents the amount of .oil in the sample. 
The transparency of a sample of paraffin wax is no proof that it 
contains no oil, since Singer 1 found 3-6 per cent of oil in a transparent 
paraffin wax. 

Epstein and Polonyi 2 propose a method based on the depth of the 
colour developed when a wax containing oil is mixed with picric acid. 

The finished material of the Scottish paraffin industry is sold as 
“ soft ” paraffin wax if its solidifying point be below 48° 0.-118° F. 
Paraffin wax of a melting point above 120° F. is termed “ hard ” paraffin 
wax. The candle material produced in the, Saxo-Thuringian industry 
has, as a rule, a melting point of D3°-56° 0. ; material of lower melting 
point (50°-52° C») or higher melting point (60° C.) is but rarely produced. 
The melting points of Rangoon and Assam commercial paraffin waxes 
have been given above (p. 255). 

Besides colour, transparency, 3 and odour, the most important crite¬ 
rion in the valuation of paraffin wax is the determination of the melting 
point. The specific gravity is of minor importance. Still, in controlling 
the process of manufacture, the following tables will be found useful :— 


Specific Gravity of Paraffm Waxes (Allen ) 4 


No. 

Origin of Saniplo. 

Specific Gravity. 

Solidifying Point. 

Solid, at 15* C. 

Liquid, at 99* 0. 

•c. 


Sliale oil . 

0*8666 

0*7481 

44*0 

'{ 


0*8961 

0*7494 

47*0 

3 

. 

0*9000 

0-7617 

52*0 

4 

. 

0*9111 

0*7572 

68-5 

rj 

.American petroleum. 

0*9083 

0*7535 

53*8 

6 

Rangoon tar 

0*8831 

0-7571 

49*0 


Specific Gravities of Refined• American Paraffin Waxes (/. Redwood ) 5 


# F. at which 
the Gravity 
was 

determined. 

Melting 
Point 
108- F. 

Melting 
Point 
114“ F. 

Molting 
Point 
120-.V F. 

Melting 
Point 
122 25* F. 

Melting 
Point 
122-75* F. 

Melting 
Point 
128*25“ F. 

Melting 
Point 
133*25- F. 

160 

0-77069 

0-77193 



0-77023 

0-77573 

0-77723 

155 

0-77119 

0-77330 

0-77531 

0-77149 

EEQml 

0-77653 

0*77853 



0-77473 

0-77657 

0-77319 

0-77283 

0-77803 


145 


0-77620 


0-77519 

0-77463 

077973 



0-77679 

0-77763 

0-77847 

0-77689 

EEfiiE] 

0-78133 


135 

0-77899 

0-77953 

HHttiEU 

0-77869 

0-77843 

PBrlMiK* 


130 

0-78049 

0-78113 

0*78267 

0-78029 

Kirawi! 



125 

0-78199 

0-78343 

0-78441 





120 

0-78359 

0-78478 






115 

0-78529 





... 



1 Jottru. JSoc, Chew, hid., 1901), 789. “ /V/ role tun, 1912, 594. 

3 Transparency is not a proof that it is free from oil. 

■* Comm. thy. Anna/, vol, ii. p. 411. 6 Journ, &>c. Chan, hid., 1889, 183. 
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Specific Gravities of American Paraffin Waxes at 60° F. (/. Redwood) 


Malting 

Point 

10ft* F. 

Molting 
Point 
111-5* F. 

Melting 
Point 
120-5* F. 

Melting 
Point 
122-26* F. 

Melting 
Point 
125-76* F. 

Melting 

Point 

131* F. 

0*87525 

0-88230 

0'89895 

0-90105 

0-90350 

0-90865 


The subjoined table, due to Tenet, 1 gives the melting points of each 
of twenty successive fractions into which three paraffin waxes of the 
given melting points have been resolved. The temperatures are degrees 
Fahrenheit. ' 


Melting Paints of Fractions obtained from Paraffin Waxes 


No. of 
Fraction. 

Of Melting roiut 

120° F. 

Of Melting Poiut 
111* F. 

Of Melting Point 

102* F. 

i 

119-0 

103-0 

94-0 

2 

120-0 

104 0 

94-0 

3 

120-5 

104-5 

95 0 

4 

121-0 

105-0 

96 0 

5 

121-0 

106-0 

96 0 

6 

121-0 

107-0 

97-5 

7 

121-5 

107-5 

98-0 

8 

122-0 

108-0 

98-5 

9 

122-5 

108-5 

99 0 

10 

123-0 

109-0 

99-0 

11 

124-0 

110-5 

100-0 

12 

125-0 

112-0 

102-0 

13 

126-0 

113-0 

103-5 

14 

127-0 

113-5 

105-0 

15 

128-0 

114-5 

106-5 

16 

129-0 

116 0 

108-0 

17 

130-0 

117-0 

109-0 

18 

132-0 

119-0 

1100 

19 

134-0 

123-0 

112-5 

20 

138-0 

1250 

113-0 


A uniform method of determining the solidifying point (or setting 
point) of paraffin wax has not yet. been universally agreed upon. Hence 
in commercial analysis three different methods are in vogue, known as 
the “English test,” the “ American test,” and the “German test” 
respectively. 

.' English Test. .A test-tube, about. 1 inch in diameter, is tilled to the 

depth of about 2 inches with the melted paraffin, a small thermometer 
is inserted, and the mass stirred steadily, while the test-tube and its 
contents are allowed to cool slowly. The temperature at which the 
thermometer remains stationary for a short time is the melting (setting) 
point. It should be noted that paraffin wax does not behave like 

1 Jovrn. Soc. ('Imn. lnd. 1887, 356. 
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mixed fatty acids, which on solidifying exhibit a sudden rise of tempera¬ 
ture (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). With paraffin wax the mercury column of 
the thermometer remains stationary at the melting point for about half 
a minute ; but no rise takes place, and the mercury then falls steadily. 

In order to render the indications more definite, the author takes 
larger quantities than directed above, using a test-tube of the same 
size as described for the titer test (Vol. I. Chap. VIII.). The stirring 
is interrupted when the solidification point is almost reached, and the 
fall of temperature is then observed from minute to minute : that 
point at which the mercury column remains stationary the longest time 
is taken as the solidifying point. The following example will best 
illustrate an observation :— 


Time. 

Temperature * F. 

Time. 

Temperature * F. 

3-12 

245 

i 3-23 

121-75 

3*13 

143 

3-24-3-28 

124-5 

3*3 f> 

137'5 

3-29-3-32 

124-25 

3-16 

135 

j 3-33-3-35 

124-1 

3-17 

133 

! 3-36-3-46 

124 

3-18 

130*5 

3-47 

123-9 

3-1!) 

12!)-5 

: 3-48 

123*85 

3-20 

127 

3-49 

123-60 

3-21 

126 

3'50 

123-50 

3-22 

125 




The thermometer remained stationary for fourteen minutes at about 
124° b\, and therefore this number is returned as the solidifying point. 
A similar suggestion has been made by Fischer} who carries out the 
titer-tost method in the manner proposed by Finkcuer, and described 
under " Titer test '' (Vol. 1. Chap. VIII.), using a 150 c.c. flask. The 
indications become thereby still more distinct, but as an experiment 
carried out by the. author according to Fischer’s directions required 
two and a half hours, as against about forty minutest for the smaller 
quantity, it will be found more useful fo employ about 50 gnus, of 
material. 

American Method.- The melting point is determined as follows :— 
A sufficient quantity of wax is melted to fill three parts of a half-round 
dish, three and three-fourth inches in diameter. A thermometer with 
a round bulb is suspended in the melted mass so that the bulb is only 
three-fourths immersed. The melted paraffin is then allowed to cool 
slowly, and the temperature at which occurs the first indication of 
“ filming,” extending from the sides of the vessel to the thermometer, 
is taken as the molting point. 2 

German, Method (“ Hallenser Vorsclirift small beaker, 7 cm. 

1 Zeits. /. arujen\ Chnu., 1906, 1323. 

- Garrigucs ( Joirrn . Snc. Chon. ImL , 1896. 281) proposes to take this point by melt¬ 
ing 30 to 60 grins, of the sample in a beaker, inserting the thermometer so that the bulb 
is completely immersed, ami twirling the beaker continuously in one direction until the 
mercury ceases either to fall or rise. At ftrst it falls rapidly and regularly, then more 
steadily at the rate of 0' 1 ’ to 0-20'- C. per minute until it reaches a point, at which it 
remains stationary for about half a minute. This point is taken as the inciting point. 
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high, and 4 cm. in diameter, is filled with water and warmed to about 
70° C. A small piece of the sample of paraffin wax is then thrown on 
to the water so as to form, after melting, a disc of about 6 mm. diameter. 
A centigrade thermometer, 1 made according to the directions of the 
Halle Association, is then immersed in the water so that the bulb is 
entirely covered, and the mass is allowed to cool slowly. The tempera¬ 
ture at which a film is observed on the paraffin wax is noted as the 
solidifying point. 2 This method has been somewhat modified without, 
however, increasing its reliability. 3 The indications furnished by this 
test arc criticised by Graefe.* 

It is evident that the determination of the solidifying point, accord¬ 
ing to the Amorican and German methods, must lead to very uncertain 
results. The best plan is to adopt the “ English ” method, with the 
author’s modification described above. With reference to the German 
method, it may be stated that the manufacturers of lignite paraffin wax 
are likely to adopt Shukojf's 5 method (Vol. J. Chap. VIII.). In the 
commercial valuation of Galician paraffin wax, Shukojf's method is 
used almost exclusively.® L. Weinstein 7 has shown that the results 
obtained by the capillary-tube method are very concordant. 

In order to show that the melting and solidifying points of paraffin 
waxes do differ (cp. above, p. 255 ; cp. also below, “ Ceresin ”), a few 
numbers due to Lewkowitsch are appended : 8 — 


Paraffin Wax. 

Melting Point. 
Capillary Tube. 

Solidifying Point. 

Rangoon .... 

136-5° F. = 58-05°C. 

13575° F. = 57’65°C. 

Scotch .... 

132° F. =55-5°C. 

128° F. =53-5° C. 


Breth states 0 that different parts of block paraffin wax will show 
different solidification points, the wax from the centre of the block- 
having the highest. 

Candles made exclusively from the ordinary paraffin wax, melting 
point 120° F., are too soft and bend too easily for ordinary purposes. 
Hence, in the manufacture of paraffin candles, from 5 to 15 per cent of 
“ stearine ” is usually admixed with the paraffin wax. 10 

1 This thciruoiiH't'T is supplied i y lic/nu 1 , nr./. II. Scluuii/t , Halle a/S. 

- Jmirn. Sue. Olini. 1ml., 1887, f>ti7 ; cp. also Kissling, Chat i. Zeit., 181)8, 2 ; (them. 
Revue , 11)04, 217. 

:l Cp. Fischer, Ze.itx. f. ttiujew. (Jhem 1906, 1323. 

4 jMhnratoriumshuch f. d. Jiivuvkohlentcerllnd., 1908, 74. 

With regard to a criticism of this method by Kissling, cp. Chan. Revue, 1909, 46, 
ami Shutoff's reply [ibid,, 1908, 112). 

K Singer, Petroleum, 1909, 1038. 

7 (Jhem. Zeit., 1887, 784. 

8 Cp. also Oraefe, Chem. Zeit., 1904, 1144. 

!l Petroleum, 1911, 106. 

l " Other paraffin candle hardeners (“candle stiffener”), ceresin and montan wax, arc 
described below (p. 271) ; hydroxystoaric acid lias been mentioned already. The 
addition of acidyl derivatives of aromatic bases, such as stearic anilide, stearic-p- 
toluidide, stearir /3-naphthyhumde, slearic-m-phenylenodiamide, etc., has been patented 
by Liebreich (French patent 322,026 ; German patent 136,917 ; cp. also German patent 
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The melting points of a mixture of paraffin wax and stearine cannot 
be calculated from the melting points of the components (cp. Vol. I. 
Chap. III.). It is therefore necessary for the proper control of the 
manufacture that each works’ chemist construct an empirical table 
from the melting points of his special materials. Such empirical tables 
are given below for (a) mixtures of Scotch paraffin wax and “ stearine,” 
and (6) mixtures of Thuringian paraffin wax and “ stearine.” 


(a) Melting Points of Candle Material from “ Mixed Paraffin Wax ” 
(Scotch Pyrojiarajfin) and “Stearine ” (/. Redwood) 

A 


Paraffin Wax. 

Stearine. 

Mixture. 

Ter cent. 

Melting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Melting Point. 


°F. 


•F. 

• V. 

90 

102 

10 

121 

100 

80 


20 


98-5 

70 


30 


100 

60 


40 


104-0 

50 


50 


110*5 

40 


00 


111-0 

30 


70 


113-5 

20 


80 


117-0 

10 


90 

»» 

119-0 


B 


Paraffin Wax. 

Stearine. 

Mixture. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Melting Point. 


•F. 


0 F. 

•F. 

90 

120 

10 

123 

118 

80 


20 


116-50 

70 


30 


114 

60 


40 


112 

50 


50 


no 

40 


60 


109 

30 


70 


113 

20 


80 


118-50 

10 

»» 

90 

>> 

119-50 


136,274). The advantage (up. also licwkowitsch, Jnhihuch t/. Ghent ., 1902, xii. 370) 
of tiiis admixture was supposed to consist in the candle material having a higher melting 
point than without this addition. (Iraei'e (Ghent. Xeit., 1904, 1144) lias, however, shown 
that tlie alleged raising of the melting point is a fictitious one, inasmuch as the anilides, 
which melt at a higher temperature, float in the melted parallin, and require further 
heating before the substance in the capillary tube is completely melted (cp. also Spiegel, 
Chew, ZeU., 1906, 1235 ; Gracfe, ibid.. 1907, 19); O. Kulka, Ghent. Rente, 1909, 30 ; 
Bastertield and Taylor patent the use of stearone produced by the interaction of stearic 
acid with iron filings at :> high temperature. 
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C 


Paraffin Wax. 

Stearine. 

Mixture. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Melting Point. 


•F. 


* F.- 

•F. 

90 

1*20-26 

10 

129-75 

118-60 

80 


20 


116-76 

70 


30 


114-50 

60 

fcl 

40 


112-25 

no 


50 


113 

40 


60 


•118-75 

30 


70 


122 

20 


80 


124-50 

10 


90 

»» 

127 


D 


raranin Wax. 

Stearine. 

Mixture. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Melting Point. 


* F. 


•K 

•F. 

90 

125 

10 

121 

123 

80 


20 


121 

70 


80 


119 

60 


40 


117-60 

50 


50 


114 

40 


60 


111 

30 


70 

,, 

107 

20 


80 

,, 

114 

10 

” 

90 

" 

117 


E 


Paraffin Wax. 

Str 

ari ne. 

Mixture. 

Per cent. 

Molting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point.. 

Melting Point. 


•F. 


*F. 

•F. 

90 

130 

10 

121 

128 

80 


20 


126-60 

70 


30 


123 

60 


40 


121 

50 


50 


118-50 

40 


60 


114 

30 

it 

70 


109 

20 

>* 

80 


115-50 

10 

»» 

90 

>> 

118 


_ 
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F 


Paraffin Wax. 

Stearine. 

Mixture. 

.Molting Point. 

Per cent. 

Molting Point. 

Per cent. 

Melting Point. 


*F. 


*F. 

•F. * 

90 

132*50 

10 

129-75 

130-50 

80 


20 


128*50 

70 


30 


126*50 

60 


40 


124 -25 

50 


50 


121*0 

40 

»> 

60 


117-75 

30 


70 


119*50 

20 


80 


125*25 

10 

> i 

90 


127*50 

L 


[Table 
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(If) Melting Poiitts of Candle. Material from “Mixed Paraffin Wax 
(Tkmingian l’yroparaffin) and “ Stiiarine" (Scheithauer ) 1 


Paraffin Wax. 

Per cent. 

Of Melting 

“Stoarine” of 

Melting Point 

Toint. 

“C. 

Melting Point 54° C. 
Per cent. 

of Mixture. 

•c. 

90-0 

36 T) 

io-o 

36 5 

66-6 


33-3 

39-0 

33-3 


66-6 

46-75 

10*0 

” 

90-0 

51-75 

90-0 

37 '5 

io-o 

36-5 

66'6 


33-3 

35-5 

33-3 


66-6 

47*0 

10*0 

” 

90-0 

52-0 

90-0 

•10-75 

10 0 

39-75 

66*6 


33-3 

40-50 

33-3 


66 6 

47-50 

100 

»> 

90-0 

52-0 

90-0 

45-0 

io-o 

44 0 

66-6 


;«■:] 

4075 

33‘3 


66 '6 

48-0 

too 

” 

90-0 

52*5 

90-0 

48-5 

10*0 

47-5 

66 6 


33-3 

45-0 

33-3 


66-6 

47-75 

io-o 

» 

oo-o 

52 50 

90-0 

50-0 

10-0 

49-0 

66 ’6 


33*3 

47’0 

33*3 


666 

47-5 

10‘0 

” 

90-0 

52-5 

90-0 

54-0 

io-o 

53-0 

66-6 


33-3 

49-0 

33'.i 


66-6 

47-0 

100 


90'0 

52 5 

90-0 

56'5 

10-0 

55-5 

66-6 


33-3 

52-0 

33-3 

n 

66 6 

47-5 

100 

>> 

90 0 

52-5 


In the Thuringian industry five kinds of paraffin candles arc 
produced : (1) Candles of the melting point 53°-54° C. (“Adler- 
ferzen”); (2) Candles of the melting point 54°-55° C. (“ Brillant- 

1 Die Fuhi'ikatiou the Minerolole, Braunschweig, 1895. 
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kerzen ”) ; (3) Candles of the melting point 55°-56° C. (“ Kronenkenen 
“ Sahnkerzen”) ; (4) Candles of the melting point 56° 0. (“ Baum- 
kerzen ") ; and (5) Candles made from 33-3 per cent stearine and 66-7 
per cent paraffin wax (“ Gompositionskerzen ”). (Holmul. 1 ) 

The differentiation of paraffin waxes obtained from different sources 
is a very difficult problem. It cannot be effected with the aid of the. 
melting points, of the iodine values, 2 or of the refractive index. 3 
Graffe* suggests as a method of differentiating “ protoparaffins ” from 
'* pyroparaffins ’ to treat the sample with an equal volume of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid of 66° Be. ; the “ protoparaffins ” arc stated 
to remain light-coloured and impart to the sulphuric acid layer only a 
slight colouration, the acid itself remaining clear, whereas the “ pyro- 
paraffins ” become brown or yellow, and tire sulphuric acid layer is 
turbid. 5 A method may perhaps be based on the solubility in absolute 
alcohol. 8 The paraffin waxes from petroleum arc comparatively 
easily soluble in absolute alcohol, whilst the Saxo-Thuringian waxes 
are much less soluble in this menstruum. (Ceresin is almost insoluble.) 

Ilohle records the following solubilities for a petroleum paraffin 
wax : 7 — 


100 parts of absolute alcohol dissolve at 20° C. 0-1-019 parts 
100 „ „ „ 15° C. 0 015-0-017 „ 

whereas the Saxo-Thuringian paraffin waxes of melting point 5D 0 -, r )G 0 0. s 
gave the following data :— 

100 c.c. of 1)0-5 per cent alcohol dissolve 0-001 grms. at 0° C. 

100 c.c. of 08-5 „ „ „ 0-029 grms. at 0° 0. 

In the ease of soft paraffin waxes (such as arc obtained in the Saxo- 
Thuringian industry) the solubility in alcohol increases with the decrease 
of the melting point. 9 The lower the melting point the greater is the 
loss by volatilisation at temperatures ranging from 100° to 125° C. 
The following table given by Euenlohr for soft Saxo-Thuringian paraffin 
waxes is instructive :— 


1 Zeits.f. oni/etr. Chan., 1903, 614. 

* Cp. Lewkowilseh, JahrOuchit. Chan., 1905, xv. 430. 

:l Marcusson and Meyerheim, Zeits.f. (niijem. Chem., 1910, 1059. 

4 Zeits.f. antjeie. Client. t 1905, 1580. 

r * Op. also I strati ami Miehailescou, Client. Centra I hi,, 1904, ii. 1447. 

■’ Holaml, Zeits. f. onijew. Client., 1903, 614. 

7 Chem. Heme , 1898, 114. 

H Although the origin was not state-1, the wax was most likely a Saxo-Thuringian wax 
since the numbers given above have been confirmed by Kisenlnhr, Zeits. f. amjeie. Chem., 
1897, 334, for a lignite parallin wax of the melting point 55’5° C. 

!l Kisenlohr, Jnimi. 8oc. Chan. Ind., 1897, 701. 


[Table 
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* 

Paraffin Wax of 

Loss by Volatilisation. 

Melting Point. 

At 100° C. 

At 125* C. 

•c. 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 

29-5 

100 


33-0 


18-5 

38-0 

1-4 


4S-0 

... 

1-8 


Gmefe 1 ascertained the following solubilities for a Thuringian 
paraffin wax melting at 53-5° 0.:— , 


i c.c. of 
Ethyl acetate 
Acetone . 

Alcohol (90 per cent) 
Ether 

Petroleum ether . 
Ligroin 
Chloroform 
Benzene . 

Carbon tetrachloride 


dissolves at 20° 0. 
l'l milligrams 
1-2 
1-9 
83-4 
200 
244 
240 
285 
317 


(fi) CE RESIN (OZOKERITE I'AKAFFIN) 

The raw material used for the production of eercsin is ozokerite, a 
natural bituminous product, occurring in many parts of the globe in 
the vicinity of petroleum springs. The best known ozokerite is the 
Galician. 2 The ozokerite (" Neftgil ’’) occurring on Tcheleken island 
(the petroleum found there contains 5-5 per cent of paraffin wax, p. 255) 
is much softer and darker than the Galician. Ozokerite is also found in 
Roumania, 3 in Utah, 4 in the Argentine, and in the Orange River Colony. 

The export of ozokerite for the first half of 1909 from Austria- 
Hungary is stated to have been 1117 tons, £67,500. 

It is reported that rich pockets of ozokerite have been found in 
Hungary (district Korosmczo) at a depth of 270 feet.' It is further 
stated that, above this ozokerite layer, petroleum has been found at a 
depth of 60 to 80 feet. 

It is noteworthy that the hardness of the ozokerite decreases as the 
layer increases in depth. Thus the “ marble wax ” (■' Boryslawite ”) is 
found frequently up to a depth of 300 feet ; at a depth of 600 feet it 
disappears altogether. At this latter depth a salvc-liko wax (“ kende- 
bal ”), which is a mixture of paraffin wax and petroleum, is found. 

1 Chem. Jlcoue, 19(16, 30. 

2 Cp. J. Berlinerbliui, Das Erdwaehs, (knlcerit und Cere sin, 1897 ; J. Muck, Der 
Erdivachshenfhau in Jiorysla.w, 1903. 

3 lstrnti and Michailescou, Chan. Centro,)hi, 1904, ii. 1447. 

4 Cp. E. B. Gosling, School of Min.es Quarterly, 10 [11, 41. 
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It would thus appear that iu the case of the “ kendebal ” the lighter 
component of the original petroleum has not yet oyaporated off, or has 
not yet risen to a higher level. 

As regards the origin of ozokerite, the opinion expressed by some 
writers that, it is an intermediate product between glycerides and 
petroleum (see Vol. I. Chap. 1.) does not seem to be so well supported 
by fagts as is the theory which regards ozokerite as a natural petro¬ 
leum residue, for ozokerite-like masses can be obtained from many 
petroleums by separating from the oil a residue which either settles 
on standing or can be obtained after the more volatile hydrocarbons 
have been removed by gentle heating. These separated masses them¬ 
selves are not paraffin wax, but form paraffin wax oil heating. 

The uppe* layers carrying the best ozokerite are gradually becoming 
exhausted, and the boring extends to lower depths than has been the 
case some time ago. Thus the upper strata of Boryslaw are exhausted 
and workings now extend to a depth of about 1000 feet, A curious 
observation which has been made is that, with the increasing depth of 
the layers the raw material approaches more and more the character 
of a paraffin wax. This throws some light on the theory of the forma¬ 
tion of ozokerite, and would point to the fact that the above-given 
explanation that ozokerite is the final product of the change undergone 
on exposure to the atmosphere, is the correct one. 

The colour of crude ozokerite varies from pure yellow to dark brown, 
the shade depending on the amount of admixed oxygenated resinous 
products. 

The specific gravity of the crude; ozokerite varies from 0-91 to 0-97. 
IV melting point depends on the proportion of liquid hydrocarbons 
contained in the ozokerite. It, is therefore difficult to fix a lower limit 
for the melting point ; the upper limit of about 100° C, is reached by 
the so-called “ marble-wax ” (“ Boryslawite ”). In the lower qualities 
the melting point falls to about 50° (!. 

The crude ozokerite as mined is freed from water and mineral matter, 
clay, etc., by a liquating process, and by boiling out with water. 1 lie 
thus purified ozokerite consists chiefly of hydrocarbon.!, but contains 
also oxygenated and wax-like bodies. The degree of facility with which 
crude ozokerite can be kneaded between the fingers affords a rough test 
for valuing. The longer ozokerite has been kept at a temperature 
above 70° ()., and the more carefully the liquation process has been 
conducted, tile purer will be the ccresin obtained from it (see below). 
Fraudulently added impurities are : asphalt,um (mineral pitch), aucl 
residues from paraffin oil distilleries. 

In the examination of ozokerite the loss on heating to 150° 0. (which 
should not exceed 5 per cent), the melting and solidifying points, and 
the proportion of mineral matter should be determined. To estimate 
the mineral substances, small pieces are cut from the bottom of the 
blocks of ozokerite and exhausted with petroleum ether. 

Ozokerite can only be properly valued by closely following the 
process of refining adopted on the largo scale. 

Ozokerite was formerly distilled in a current of superheated steam 
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with a view to converting it into white “ paraffin wax.” The yield 
from a good crude niateriai varied from 00 to 70 per cent. 

A' “ paraffin wax ” thus obtained has been studied by Pawfomki 
and Filemonemct with regard to its behaviour with solvents. 1 The 
ozokerite paraffin had the specific gravity of 0-0170 at 20° melted 
at 64°-65° (J., and solidified at t)l°-(i3° 0, 


8olvent. 

tit-ms. of Ozokerite Wax 
dissolved by 

Weight of Solvent 
required to 
dissolve completely 

100 grins. 

100c.c. 

1 Part of 
Ozokerite Wax. 

Carbon bisulphide .... 
Petroleum ether, boiling up to 75° C. ; 

12*99 

... 

7-6 

spec. grav. =0*7232 

Oil of turpentine, boiling point lf>8°- 

11-78 

8-48 

8-5 

166° C. . . . 

Cumene, comm., boiling up to 160° C.; 

6*06 

5*21 

16*1 

spec. grav. =0*867 

Cumene fraction, 150M60 0 C. ; spec. 

4*28 

3-72 

234 

grav. = 0 *817 .... 

Xylene, comm., boiling point 135°-143 a 

3-99 

3-39 

26-0 

C. ; spec. grav. =0*866. 

Xylene, coiling point 136’-138° C. ; 

3*95 

3-43 

25-1 

spec. grav. = 0 864 

Toluene, comm., 108°-110° C. ; spec. 

4-39 

3-77 

22-7 

grav. = 0*866 .... 

Toluene, boiliug point 108*5°-109*5° 

3-83 

3-34 

26-1 

C.; spec. grav. =0*866. 

3-92 

3-41 

26-5 

Chloroform. 

2*42 

3*61 

41*3 

Benzeno . 

1*99 

1-76 

50*3 

Ethyl ether. 

1*95 


50*8 

Isobutyl alcohol, spec. grav. =0*804 . 
Acetone, 55*5°-56*5° C. ; spec. grav. 

0*285 

0*228 

352-9 

= 0-797 . 

0*26*2 

0*209 

378-7 

Ethyl acetate. 

0*238 

... 

419*0 

Ethyl alcohol, 99*5° Tr. 

Amyl alcohol, 127° • 129“ C. ; spec. 

0*219 


453*6 

grav. =0*813 .... 

0*202 

0*164 

495*3 

Propionic acid. 

0-163 


595-3 

Propyl alcohol. 

Methyl alcohol, 65*5°-66 V C. ; spec. 

0*141 


709*4 

grav. = 0*793 . 

0*071 

0*056 

1 147-5 

Methyl formate. 

0*060 


1618*7 

Glacial acetic acid .... 

0 060 

0*063 

1668*6 

Ethyl alcohol, 64*3° Tr. 

Acetic anhydride .... 

0-046 


2149*5 

0*025 


3856*2 

Formic acid (cryst.) . 

0*013 

0*015 

7689-2 

Ethyl alcohol, 75° Tr 

0-0003 


330000*0 


The comparative solubilities of paraffin wax of the melting point 
53-7° 0. and ceresin of the melting point 08-7° 0. are given by Chn- 
cheffsky 2 as follows : - 


1 ./nnin. Chi’nt. Sue., 1889 ; Abstr. 82. 
• Id's Midiere# yrasses, 1911, 2*226. 
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Solvent. 


j Ethyl alcohol, 96*5 per cent . 

Methyl alcohol, 99-25 per cent 
| Amyl alcohol, b.p. 129°-131° C. 

Carbon bisulphide . 
i Carbon tetrachloride 
I Cliloroform .... 

I Benzene. 

; Acetone, 54/58° C. . 

, Ethyl ether .... 


Amount dissolved in 100 c-.e. nt lf>° 0. | 


Ceresin. 

Pam llln. 

0-050 

0-108 

0016 

0-004 

0-100 

0-49G 

1-9716 

19-072 

1-948 

11-784 

1-270 

5-332 

0-784 

4-540 

0-028 

0-120 

0-592 

L-920 


At present ozokerite is exclusively worked up for the preparation 
of ceresin. It would, of course, be extremely wasteful to distil ozokerite 
destructively (as has been done experimentally), valuable material 
thereby being converted into gas, coke, and comparatively valueless 
hydrocarbons, boiling from 100° C. upwards. For the commercial 
valuation of ozokerite, Lack 1 recommends the following process :— 

100 grins, of ozokerite are treated in a fared porcelain basin with 
20 grms. of fuming sulphuric acid at a temperature of 170°-180° C. with 
constant stirring, until sulphur dioxide is no longer given off. After 
cooling, the dish is weighed and the loss taken as the sum of water and 
hydrocarbons. The mass is then again melted and 10 grins, of animal 
char, previously dried at 140° 0., are stirred in. A tenth part of this 
mixture is weighed off in a paper thimble, and extracted in a Soxhlel 
apparatus with petroleum ether boiling below 80° 0. The filter is 
dried at 130° 0. and weighed ; the difference gives the ceresin. The 
result may be checked by evaporating the petroleum ether solution and 
drying the residue at 180° 0. The melting point of the isolated ceresin 
is then ascertained. The proportion of fuming sulphuric acid may be 
varied, according as the colour of the refined product is desired to be 
yellow or white. E. von Boyen 2 states that even 5 grms. of ozokerite 
are sufficient for a satisfactory technical analysis. 


The refined product, termed Ceresin (French—‘CVresi'we ; German— 
Ceresin, Erdwachs) on account of its resemblance to beeswax (and also 
because of its property of occurring only in an amorphous form), is 
obtained on a large scale in the same manner as in the above technical 
analysis. The crude ozokerite is heated with sulphuric acid whilst 
being stirred constantly. The conditions, namely, quantity of acid, 
temperature, and time of interaction, must be carefully observed and 
adapted to the raw material, as excess of acid, too high a temperature, 
and too prolonged time of interaction lead not only to great loss but 
also to an inferior product, iu that the elastic properties of ceresin are 
injured to a largo extent. The resulting material is decolourised with 


1 Soc. Chcm. hut., 1885, 488. 

- Zells. f. anyew. Chew., 1898, 883. 
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char and filtered through a filter press. The cakes left in the filter 
press are extracted with volatile solvents to recover the retained 
ceresin. 1 The cercsin is, as a rule, yellow, but can be made white and 
odourless by further refining processes. It melts between Gl° and 78° C.; 
the so-called “ Sprungwachs ” melts at 75°-80° C.; its specific gravity 
varies from 0-918 to 0-922. 

Tilde n 2 obtained a crystalline hydrocarbon from ozokerite by 
heating it with concentrated sulphuric acid for some hours, washing, 
distilling, and crystallising the solid distillate from alcohol. The 
hydrocarbon approximated the composition 0 28 I1 M and melted at 
about 65° C. 

Rahisin 3 stated that ceresin is optically active, whereas liwjkr 4 * 
found several samples of (ozokerite and) ceresin to be optically inactive. 

The most important test in the valuation of ceresin is the determina¬ 
tion of its melting point. The various methods used in commercial 
analysis give different results, as may be exemplified by a sample of 
ceresin examined in my laboratory. The melting point by Pold's 
method (Vol. I. Chap. IV.) (which was stipulated in the contract) was 
151° to 157° F. By the capillary tube method the point of incipient 
fusion was found to be 116° F.. and the point of complete fusion 151° F. 
By the " English met hod " (p. 260) the melting point was 148° to 150° F. 
This shows the necessity of laying down in contracts the method by 
which the sample should be tested. 

The method proposed by Fiukener 6 for Custom House purposes, viz. 
to determine the dropping point of ceresin, with a view to distinguishing 
ceresin from mixtures of ceresin and paraffin wax, has been criticised by 
Holde who showed that mixtures can be prepared from ceresin and 
paraffin wax having dropping points considerably higher than 66° C. 
(the lowest limit laid down bv Filth iter for pure ceresin) ; moreover, 
mixtures of pure ceresin and carnaiiba wax may "drop" at, a point 
which lies far above that temperature, and the presence of paraffin wax 
in the mixture can be easily masked by adding carnaiiba wax. This 
method cannot, therefore, be recommended. 

Ceresin, owing to its high price, is very extensively adulterated with 
paraffin wax and bleached rosin. In order to raise the melting point 
of such a mixture carnaiiba wax is frequently added. Busin is detected 
by a definite acid value of the sample and by the Liebermann-Slorch 
reaction. 7 Carnaiiba wax is detected in the unsaponiliable matter by 
the method described, Vol. 1. Chap. IX. 

Commercial ceresin is frequently coloured with turmeric, as also 
with tar colours. On shaking the melted sample with alcohol the 
colouring matters pass into the alcoholic solution, which may then be 
further examined (cp. Vol. If. p. 795, under " Butter ”). 

1 Cp. Za.itx. f. ange.w. Cham., 1899, 1172. 

2 Journ. Cham. Sue., 1905, 562. 

3 Chem. Zeit., 1905, 156. 

4 Ibid.-, 1906, 711. 

/’ Alitth. Kuniyl. Techn. Vermchsan&lalten, 1899, vii. 100. 

6 Ibid. p. 103. Cp. Bindewald, Chem. Zeit,, 1903, 433. 

7 Under the name “ Aeresin” oxidised rosin oil is sold as an adulterant of ceresin. 
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Since paraffin max is much more readily soluble in absolute alcohol 
than is ceresin (which is almost insoluble in this menstruum), paraffin 
wax may be detected in ooresin by heating the sample with absolute 
alcohol, allowing to cool, and placing a few drops of the alcoholic solution 
on an object glass, when the residue will appear crystalline under the 
microscope. This method yields very uncertain results. 

Armani and Rodano 1 determine the turbidity temperature of 
mixtures of ceresin and paraffin wax by dissolving 0-1 grm. in 10 o.c. of 
a mixture of equal parts of absolute alcohol and benzene. The solution 
is allowed to cool slowly and the temperature at which a turbidity 
appears is noted. The following turbidity temperatures have been 
determined :— 


Ceresin. 

Per cent. 

Paraflln Wax. 
Per cent. 

i Turbidity 

Temperature. 
°C. 

100 

0 

50 

90 

10 

48 

80 

20 

47-5 

. 70 

30 

47 

<>0 

40 

44*5 

50 

50 

43 

40 

00 

41-5 

30 

70 

40 

25 

75 

38 

20 

80 

30*5 

10 

90 

30 

5 

95 

27 

0 

100 

20-28 


'1 lie following table, due to HerUiicrhlan, may furnish some additional 
means of ascertaining the purity of a given sample, :■—- 


Ceresin. 

I’uiatlln 

Wax. 
Per cent. 

Melting Point. 

Solidifying 

Point 

°C. 

Specific Gravity at 

Per rent. 

e o. 

15 c 0. 

88°-srr 0. 

65’ 0. 

100 

0 

70-73 

69 T» 

0-921 

0-7835 

0-774 

1)5 

5 

69-73 

68-5 

0-919 



90 

10 

(38-7-2 

66 *5 

0-9175 

0-7800 


80 

20 

66 71*6 

65*0 

0-914 

0-7775 


70 

30 

64-5-70 

63-0 

0 910 

0-7750 


GO 

40 

02-69 

62-0 

0-907 



no 

no 

f.8-5-07 

60-0 

0-904 

0*7705 


•10 

00 

.96*5-65 

59-0 

0 900 



30 

70 

54*5-62 

r.7-o 

o-s»7 



20 

80 

62-6-68'5 

54-0 

0-894 



10 

90 

49-5-54*5 

49-0 

0-892 



0 

100 

47-52 

. 

47-0 

0-889 

0-7655 

0-756 


Graefe 2 has shown that admixtures of ceresin—from 1 per gent to 

1 Ann. I Aib. Chiin. Cnitr. delh' (iabrUe, 1912, vi. 109. 

* Chetn. Zfit., 1903,248. 


VOL. Ill 


T 
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10 per cent—with paraffin wax cannot he detected by the determination 
of the solidifying point, since a paraffin wax of the solidifying point 
54-8° C. when admixed with quantities of ceresin varying from 1 to 10 
per cent still gave the same solidifying point, viz. 54-8° 0. 

The detection of small quantities of ceresin in paraffin wax is earned 
out by Graefe in the following manner 

l One grm. of the sample is dissolved at 20° C. in 10 c.o. of carbon 
bisulphide. In case more than 10 per cent of ceresin be present, no 
clear solution is obtained at 20° C. If the solution has remained clear, 
1 c.c. is shaken in a test-tube with a mixture consisting of 5 c.c. of ether 
and 5 c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol, and kept at 20° C. In case the sample 
consists of pure paraffin wax (Saxo-Thuringian) of a melting point up 
to 54° C., no separation takes place ; if, however, ceresin be present, 
flocks separate, simulating somewhat the appearance of alumina pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonia from a very dilute solution. Graefe states that 
even 1 per cent of ceresin can thus be detected. 

In the case of paraffin wax of a higher melting point than 54° C., 
the method breaks down, as such wax gives a precipitate with the 
ether-alcohol mixture, though the appearance of this differs from that 
obtained with pure ceresin. Sommer 1 objects to this method on the 
ground that, only American and Saxo-Thuringian paraffin waxes behave 
as described above, whilst, Scotch, Galician, and the high melting 
“ Java ” paraffin waxes might be considered to represent a mixture of 
paraffin wax and ceresin, if judged solely by this test. Yet Graefe 2 
maintains that his own method yields correct results, but observations 
made in the author’s laboratory (by Heymavn) on Scotch hard paraffin 
waxes, and even on scale melting at 124°. gave in Graefe's test such 
indications as would point to the presence of ceresin. 

Kanlorowicz 3 dissolves 1 grm. of the sample in 100 c.c. of boiling 
propyl acetate under a reflux condenser. After cooling the solution to 
30° C. and allowing to stand at that temperature for 10 minutes, the 
precipitated ceresin is filtered off, pressed, and after drying at, 105° 0., 
weighed. The dissolved paraffin wax may also be recovered from the 
filtrate. 

Berlinerblaii 4 suggested, as a means of detecting admixture of 
paraffin wax to ceresin, the refractometric examinations of a suspected 
sample, or of fractions thereof. Following up this suggestion, Vlzer 
and Sommer 5 thought that paraffin wax might, thus be differentiated 
from ceresin. According to their observations, ceresin shows a refrac¬ 
tion of 11-5-13 “degrees’’ in the butyro-refractometer at 90° 0., as 
against, 1-5-6-8 “ degrees ” for par affin wax (and 15 “ degrees ” for 
montarrwax). It is obvious that a “ rapid method ” of this kind must 
be useless under the particular circumstances, especially as no guarantee 
was given for the purity of the ceresin employed. Moreover, the limits 
stated by the last-named observers are far too narrow, as the following 
observations by R. Berij 6 prove :— 

1 CW Xt.il., 190:), 298. - /AW, 190:), 408. 

:l C'hem. Zeif., 1913, 1566. 

4 V. Internationa/ Congr. for A/ipl. Chcm ., Berlin, vol. ii. 6 21), 1904. 

•’ Cheni. ZeiL 1906, 142. " Ibid., 1903, 755. 
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Butyro-refradometer “ Degree,s” of Paraffin tPaxes 
(Observed at 84° C. calculated to 40° C.) 



Melting Point. " 

“ Degrees.” 

Soft para din 


36-38 

23-6-23*8 


40-42 . 

23 7-21 2 



43-44 

24-6-25-3 



45-40 

25-1-26-9 

” 


47-49 

27-3-28-1 

” 


50-52 

28-6-29-0 



59-00 

30-0-80-8 

“ Scale” 


44-48 

26-2-27*0 

Hard paraffin 

Saxo-Thnringian 

50-51 

52-53 

27- 9-28-4 

28- 9-30*5 



59-60 

30-0-30-8 

” 

Javanese. 

50-51 

28-0-28-5 

•* 

American 

52-53 

28-2-30-4 


Bulyro-rcfractometer “ Degrees ” of Ceresin 
(Observed at, 84° 0. ealeulated to 40° 0.) 

Melting Point, ° (“ Degrees.’ 


57-58 . 

. 


32-2-32*6 

59-01 . 



32*3-33-3 

00-68 . 



35*2-41*7 

09-70 . 

. 


35*3-42*2 

71-73 . 


. 

35*5-42*2 


Berg’s original observations at 84° C. have not been recorded. In 
order to obtain numbers which can bo compared with the preceding 
and the following observations, I have calculated Berg’s numbers to a. 
temperature of 90° 0., using as a factor 0-55 per degree centigrade. 
Provided this factor be correct, the following would be the calculated 
Minima and maxima 



“ Degrees, ” 

Minima and Maxima. 


At 40° C. 

Calculated to 90° C. 

Hard paraftin waxes 

27-9-80-8 

0-4- 8-3 

Ceresin. 

32*2-42-2 

4*6-11-7 


Higher numbers have been observed by Marcusson and Schluter 1 
for cercsins, as is indicated by the following table :— 


' (them, y.ril,. 1007, SIS. 
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■ 

Melting Point in 
Capillary Tube. * C. 

Butyro-relractometer at 90" C. 
‘‘Degrees " (calculated). 

Paraffin wax, Saxo-Thuringian . 

,, ,, Scotch. 

55 •0-56*0 

0 6 

51-0-54*0 

o-o 

49-0-54-0 

o-o 

,, ,, Galician 

55-0-57-0 

3-8 

Ccrcsin prepared in the labora- I 
tory from ozokerite . . 1 

67-0-09-0 

6S0-690 

64-6-650 

13*8 

13-8 

12-3 


62-0-76-6 

12-1 


72-0 

14-2 


67-0-70-0 

17-7 


67-6-70-0 

12-6 

Commercial cercsins guaranteed 

69-0-73-0 

, 15-0 

pure, ten samples . 

770 

14-5 

83-0-S4-0 

17-1 


70-0-72 0 

15-8 


69-0-70-0 

15-8 


1 58-0-70-0 

11*9 

! Commercial ceresin, origin nn- 



known. 

710 

17-8 


Mammon and ScJiliiler rightly point out that a mixture of 60 per 
cent of ccrcsin having a refraction of 17-1-17-8 “ degrees, ' with 10 per 
cent of paraffin wax, would show a refraction of 12-2 “degrees,” and 
would have to be declared as pure ccrcsin, if Vker and Sommers' limits 
were to be taken as a guide. 

Mammon and ScMiiler base a method for detecting paraffin wax in 
ceresiu on Graefe's process, descri bed above. They proceed as follows :— 
3 gnus, of the sample, freed from rosin and any saponifiable substances, 
are dissolved in 30 c.c. of carbon bisulphide by gently warming under a 
reflux condenser. The solution is cooled in a water-bath t.o 25° C. and 
mixed with 300 c.c. of a solution prepared from equal parts of 96 per¬ 
cent (by volume)-alcohol and ether. The precipitate obtained thereby 
is filtered rapidly on a Buchner filter, washed with 25 c.c. of the alcohol- 
ether mixture at 20° C!., and transferred, with the aid of warm benzene, 
into a tared dish ; the solvent is evaporated, and the residue weighed. 
The percentage of paraffin wax, p, is calculated from the amount of 
precipitate weighed, a, by the following formula ’ 

P ,mJ m c * a) +rnlw-a), 

the assumption being made that pure ceresin yields 60 per cent of 
precipitate under the above conditions, whilst paraffin waxes of every 
description remain dissolved in the carbon bisulphide. The authors 
conclude that when the precipitate at 25° (J. is less than 50 per cent 
of the original substance, then the sample must be regarded as adulter¬ 
ated, whereas if 55 per cent or more are found, it may be judged to be 
pure. In case amounts lying between 50 and 55 per cent lie found, 
further tests are stated to be required. By distilling off part of (he 
solvent and cooling the residual liquid, a precipitate is obtained which 
is passed twice more through the same process; thus altogether four 
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precipitates are obtained. The crystalline structure and the refraction 
of all four precipitates are then examined. In the presence of paraffin 
wax the final precipitates are crystalline, and their appearance is dis¬ 
tinguishable from the slightly crystalline appearance of the final pre¬ 
cipitates obtained from pure ceresin. Tf the sample consisted of a 
mixture of ceresin and paraffin wax, then the refraction decreases in a 
marked degree from the first to the second precipitate, whereas in the 
case of pure ceresin a gradual decrease only is noticeable. Thus a pure 
ceresin with a refraction of 13-8 “ degrees ” gave a first precipitate 
having a refraction of 14-6 “degrees.” and a second precipitate with 
a refraction of 11 ; whereas a “ceresin” containing 50 per cent of 
paraffin wax of the refraction 7-5 yielded by tiie above method a first 
precipitate havifig a refraction of 16-7 “ degrees,” and a second one with 
a refraction of G-9. The amounts of first precipitates obtained in the 
case of pure ceresins were found to be approximately the same, even 
when the original substances showed wide differences as regards melting 
point and refraction. Thus two ceresins melting at 6T-70® 0. and 83°- 
81° C. respectively gave, at 20° 0. (at which temperature a larger 
amount of precipitate is obtained than at 25” 0.) 64 and 61 per cent 
respectively of insoluble substances, and two other ceresins having the 
refraction of 12-6 and 17-8 “degrees” yielded 66 and 67 per cent 
respectively at 20° (J. 

Ilnlilc and Franck 1 use the following modification of Graefu's 
method 1 grm. of the sample dissolved in 50 c.c. of chloroform is 
mixed with 60 c.c. of 96 per cent (by volume) alcohol. The precipitate 
is filtered off on a Buchner filter, the solution is evaporated and tile 
•residue dissolved in 5 c.c. chloroform and treated with 15 c.c. of 96 per 
com alcohol. The second precipitate is filtered as before and the 
solution evaporated. By these means three fractions are obtained for 
which Holde and Franck give the following figures :— 


First Precipitate. ] Second Precipitate. Unprecipitated Residue. 



K. 

Amount. 

R. 

Amount. 

K : 

Amount. 

Ceresin 1, yellow, soft 

154 

79-2 

80 

6-7 

28-3 

10-8 

Ceresin 1, with 10 per cent 
paraffin wax, m. p. 50°- 
51° 0. 

14-5 

75-3 

40 

7-5 

23-0 

124 

Ceresin 1, with 15 per cent 
paraffin wax, m. p. 50°- 
51° C. 

14-0 

75-9 

2-8 

7-5 

(freed from oil 
+0-6) 

17-2 

130 

' 

Ceresin 2, white . 

13-8 

81-3 

5-7 

8-6 

(freed from oil 
+ 1-0) 

12 3 

8-2 

Ceresin 2, with 10 per cent 
paraffin wax 

11-9 

74-6 

2-5 

7-5 

7-1 

11-0 



.. 



(freed from oil 
-1-0) 


1 Pe/ruleuiii , 1914, 609. 

( 'p. also HoMe, (.'hem. Iterue 

101-1, 8U. 
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It would appeal' from the foregoing notes that a reliable method 
of analysing ceresin is still a desideratum, as small quantities of added 
paraffin wax, from 10 to 20 per cent, cannot he detected with certainty. 
Manusstm and Schliiter's method will, however, be instrumental in 
stemming the adulteration of ceresin, which has been practised to such 
an extent that the belief lias gained ground that pure ceresin is un¬ 
obtainable in commerce. In fact, every candle-maker buys only accord¬ 
ing to sample, which he tests by his own practical methods as to suit¬ 
ability for his purposes. 

Although ceresin is largely used in the candle industry for stiffening 
the wicks of nightlights, it is not very suitable for the production of 
candles, not only because those made from pure certain smoke per¬ 
sistently, but also because ceresin candles cannot be moulded in machines 
with the same facility as are stearine and paraffin wax candles, the 
ceresin candles being very apt to adhere to the mould and to exhibit 
cavities in the solidified mass. To prepare ceresin candles, as is done 
in some Continental works, the material is preferably " drawn ” in a 
similar manner to that employed in the manufacture of beeswax candles 
(see below). Latterly, ceresin candlf) arc also moulded in special 
moulds, great care being exercised in observing the temperature of both 
candle material and moulds when pouring and when allowing to cool. 
Such “ ceresin ” candles contain throughout some paraffin wax, so as to 
“ correct ” the refractory behaviour of pure ceresin. In hardness and 
in illuminating power ceresin candles considerably surpass paraffin wax 
candles. 

Ceresin is further used to a great extent as a constituent of “ wood 
fillers ” and “ floor polishes ” (see “ Technology of Waxes ”); it has 
also been proposed as a constituent of antifouling and antirusting 
paints (to replace effectively tar), and of “ vaseline." 1 2 


(y) MONTANWAX — LIGNITE WAX 

French— Gire ile lignite. German— Montainrachs, Jlrauukohlenwaclw, 
Italian— Cera di lignite. 

Montanwax was first prepared (E. vow Bergen *) from the bitumen 
extracted from dried Thuringian lignite by means of volatile solvents. 3 
A specimen of the “ crude wax ” examined in the laboratory melted 
from 80°-86° (J. It is easily soluble in hot petroleum ether and in 

1 Cp. also J, Girard and I*. .1. Taliourin, French patent 1137,153 ; cp, also French 
patent 326,348. 

2 German patents 101,373, 116,153; United States patent 1,00*2,629; Xe.its. J. 

anyew. Chon., 1899, 64; 1901, 1110. Cp. also French patent 338,736 hy E. 
BouehaudPraceig, who proposes to extract the ‘ 4 wax ” from lignite and peat hy means 
of alcohol and ether. For vulcanised bitumen cp. English patent 21,742, 1907 (S. 
Paterson). 

8 H. Kohler proposes the. employment of naphthalene for extracting the bitumen, 
German patent 204,256. 
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carbon tetrachloride, but is not completely dissolved hyMot ether or boiling 
alcohol. 

On being distilled with superheated steam, after Having been freed 
from the solvent, this bitumen yields under ordinary pressure a white 
hard mass, melting above 10° (!., and consisting of a mixture of fatty 
acids and a hydrocarbon. The acid, kk montanic acid,” melts at 80° C., 
and has the specific gravity 0-915. Tlie hydrocarbon is a saturated 
compound of the specific gravity 0*920, and crystallises from benzene 
in shining white lamime, melting at (>0*5° 0. On heating with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric, acid the hydrocarbon is readily carbonised (differ¬ 
ence from paraffin wax). 

This hydrocarbon appears to be a product of decomposition, for on 
distilling the extracted bitumen with superheated steam in vacuo the 
then resulting product consists of montanic acid and of ail alcohol. 
This would point to the bitumen being a true wax (in the chemical 
sense). The wax is hydrolysed by superheated steam, and its con¬ 
stituents distil over in the uncombined state. The alcohol is separated 
from the acid by pressing in the hot. The acid is then decolourised by 
treatment with charcoal, etc. 

The still residues—montan pitch, ebonite wax -are (like k ‘ stearine 
pitch ”) used for insulating purposes and in the manufacture of gramo¬ 
phone cylinders. % 

Another patented method 1 of purifying the crude bitumen consisted 
in melting together 30 parts of crude bitumen with 70 parts of paraffin 
wax and treating the mixture with 10 to 20 per cent of sulphuric acid of 
66° Be. (or a still more concentrated acid) at lf>0° to 2(X)° (•., until all 
wii"i'. sulphurous acid, and other volatile substances have been driven 
off completely. The resulting product was then decolourised by means 
of char. It was stated by the patentee that the added paraffin wax 
could be removed by hot pressing. Another process 2 claims purifica¬ 
tion of the crude bitumen by treating it with nitric acid of specific- 
gravity 1*2 to 1*4 in the hot until most of the acid has volatilised, wash¬ 
ing to remove the mineral acid and separating tire dark resinous mass 
from the refined bitumen by filtration. The production of the 
aluminium salts of montanic acid has been patented. 3 

A sample of “ montanwax ” examined in the author’s laboratory 
had the following characteristics 


Melting point ...... 80° C. 

Neutralisation value ..... 123-01 

Unsaponifiablo matter in neutralised mass . . G-40 per cent 

Saponification value ..... 120-58 

Unsaponifiablo in saponified mass . . 3-58 per cent 


1 Ernst Schliemann's Kxport-Cei'esin-Fabrik, German patent 202,909 ; English patent 
22,500, 1910 ; Waelis- u. Ceresin-Worke, J. Schliekum and Co., German patent 254,701 ; 
Montnnwaehs-Fabrik, German patents 216,281, 260,697 ; Nathanson, German patent 
200,050. 

2 German patent 207,488 (Th. Asher) ; VVaehs- it. Ceresin-Werke, J. Schliekum 
German patents 237,012, 247,357. 

Sehliemann’s Export Cercsin Fabrik, G.m.b.II., German patent 221,888. 
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According to Hell} montunic acid 2 lm» the formula and 

melts at 84° 0. This, however, has been shown by Rigg to he a mixture 
of cerotie, montanic, and melissie acids, montunic acid having the 
formula C 28 }I rj6 0 2 (cp. Vol. I. p. 171). On calculating the neutralisation 
and saponification numbers found in the author’s laboratory to 
(yW the following would appear to be the composition of montan- 
wax :— 


I Arid. 

| Unsaponifiable . 


l'rom Neutralisation 1 
Value. 


Per cent. 
92*96 

6*1 


99*36 


■'rum Saponification 
Value. 

I 

Per cent. i 

3 AS ; 

99-21 | 


From these numbers it may be gathered that the product still 
contains some undecomposed " wax.” As in each case there is a 
constant difference of about 0-7 per cent the conclusion must Iw drawn 
that there was present in the sample a small quantity of an acid having 
a higher molecular weight than montanic acid. 

The composition of commercial montanwax has been changed since 
the above detailed examination was made bv the author. This will be 
gathered from the following table 



“Montana" Wax. 2 

Montanwax. 4 

Melting point. °(.' . 

76 

77 

Acid value. 

73-3 

9302 i 

Saponification value 

73-9 

94-56 

Iodine value. 

16 

1200 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent . 

47 

28-89 | 


From each of the samples “ montanic acid ” of the melting point 83° 0. 
was isolated. The unsaponifiablo matter of “ Montana ” wax crystal¬ 
lises from hot benzene in needles, melting at 58-59° 0. and having the 
specific gravity of 0-92 ; it is very sparingly soluble in ( old alcohol and 
ether, slightly soluble in chloroform and petroleum ether and dissolves 
readily in the hot solvents. The unsaponifiablo matter differs from 
saturated hydrocarbons in that it dissolves easily in hot absolute alcohol. 
The unsaponifiable portion does not appear to be an alcohol, inasmuch 
as an acetyl derivative could not be obtained by heating with arctic 
anhydride ; 3 nor could it be converted by heating with potash lime into 
an acid. 3 Another commercial product, monlanin 3 wax appears to 

1 Zeits.f. anyev:. Ohm., 1900, 556. 

2 “ Geoceric acid ” (Kraemcr aud Spilker, Derich te, 1902, 1217). 

;! Ryan and Dillon, Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, 1909, 202. 

1 Eiseureicli, Chew, Recur, 1909, 211, 
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have been obtained from montan wax by neutralising a portion of the 
free acid with sodium hydrate. The analysis indicated that the product 
consisted of 41-3 per cent of montanic acid, 23-9 per cent of the sodium 
salt of the same acid, and 34-8 per cent of unsaponifiablo matter. By 
the partial neutralisation of the free acid, the molting point of the 
product had been raised to 95-97° C. 

It would appear that Irish lignite yields a similar substance. 1 

Whereas Bugler 2 stated that montanwax in a 1-5 per cent chloro¬ 
form (or picoline) solution docs not exhibit optical rotation, Walden 3 
found for a crude bitumen obtained from lignite by extraction with 
benzene, and which was then again extracted with absolute alcohol, 
the specific rotation [«]„= +10°. On distilling the bitumen in vacuo 
Walden, obtained a yellow oil of buttery consistence which furnished, 
after recrystallisation from alcohol, snow-white crystals, melting at 61° 
to 62° C. and exhibiting slight rotation in chloroform solution. On 
heating montanic acid with iron iilings Easter field anil Taylor 4 5 obtained 
■ “ montanonc ” of the formula (0 27 ll 55 ) 2 O. 

This product was at first proposed as a candle material, but ex¬ 
tended experience has shown that it is useless for this purpose, especially 
as it produces a smoking flame. As a “ candle stiffener ’ it is greatly 
inferior to carnauba wax. The “ Herman method (p. 261) of deter¬ 
mining the melting point led to the erroneous view that montanwax 
raises the melting point of paraffin wax or “ stearinc. with which it is 
admixed. When the melting points of mixtures of paraffin wax and 
montanwax arc determined by Shulroff s method, they are found to he 
lower than is indicated by calculation (op. Vol. 1. Chap. 111.). .Montan¬ 
wax is chiefly used in the manufacture of polishes (see " Technology of 
Waxes ’’). as a substitute for carnauba wax and as an insulating material 
in place of reresin. Its admixture with tar for waterproofing roots, etc., 
lias been patented by Hchmidl & Co. ; 6 it also finds a use as material 
for the production of gramophone records. r „ u 

Nearly related to montanwax appear to be “ Sea-weed Wax ” (‘ Wax 
from Algae ”) and “ l’eat wax. 

Sea-weed wax (wax from Algae) (French— C-ire defucus. German— 
Alfjaitmcits. Italian —Cera di alga) is obtained bom marine deposits 
of algae, which are known in Germany as “ Sceschlick, and are found 
in large quantities in the peat-bogs of North Germany. This wax 11 
appears to consist of aracliidie, behenic, and lignoceric acids, combined 
with higher alcohols containing in the molecule 20 to 22 atoms of 

carbon. , 

Tn the opinion of Kraetner this wax is the mother substance of 
petroleum, 7 and the naphthenic acids occurring in petroleum would 
represent acidic decomposition products of the wax. 


1 Ryan amt Dillon, I'rnrerdinys of the Kintal ltnhlin Societi/, 1909, 20.. 

3 Otrm. XeU., 190(5, 711. 

3 Ibid., 1900, 1107. 

4 Jmrn. fView . Sue., 1911, 2802. 

5 German patent 222,708. 

** Kraenier and Spilker, Berichte, 1889, 2940 : 1902, 1-1 — 

7 Chew. Zeit., 1907, 67f>. 
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Peat Wax (French— Cite de lourbe. Gorman— Torfwachs. Italian 
Cera di torba)..— By extracting peat with alcohol Zdozieeki ami 
Hausamaitn 1 obtained a wax-like substance 2 which was resolved by 
means of ether into two components. The more readily soluble, dark- 
green “ wax,” the odour of which is similar to that of beeswax, yielded 
on saponification with caustic soda an acid melting at 181° 0. and 
showing the composition and an alcohol, melting from 124° 

to 130° C., having the composition (l 20 ll 40 O 4 . The second substance, 
which is more sparingly soluble in alcohol, furnished on saponification 
the same alcohol, whilst the acid which was combined with it has 
probably the composition ; this acid did not melt at 200° (!. 

The production of wax from peat has been patented bv Bom-bard- 
Praceiy. 

The selection of suitable candle material or mixtures of candle 
materials for every given purpose, and the selection of wick for these 
rctpiire special experience. Thus a candle material having too low 
a melting point will cause guttering and bending of the candle, whereas 
a candle of too high a melting point, will burn with an outer “ cup,” 
inasmuch as the supply of melted material is not sufficiently plentiful 
to keep up the burning. 

Schuueriuanii 3 4 patents the incorporation of chalk and (or) casein 
to the candle material. 

Candles giving a coloured light are prepared by incorporating 
metallic salts with the candle material: in especial, monochromatic 
candles for photographic purposes are prepared by the addition of 
strontium nitrate, Scheuble. 1 states that it is first necessary to prepare 
a candle giving a very slightly luminous flame and proposes for this the 
use of amino or imino acids and their esters, with the addition of an 
oxygen yielding salt, such as ammonium nitrate, to ensure combustion. 

The finished candle material is made into candles by molting and 
moulding it, in the well-known candle machines. These machines are 
in outer appearance similar to the soap-cooling machine shown in 
Fig. 22. Like, the latter, they are supplied with hot, and cold water, 
but carry in addition at the lower part the wick bobbins which supply 
the wick to the candle material. 

These machines work discontinuous!)'; after (lie material has been 
poured into the mould the candles arc allowed to solidify, and are then 
taken out, by hand. A continuous candle machine has been constructed 
by Founder and. Company? This machine appears to be somewhat 
complicated, although it may commend itself to large candle-works 
which suffer from shortage of water. A description of candle machines 
and of the various forms of moulds for self-fitting, hollow, and other 

1 French patent 338,736. 

- ’/.tits. f. angeio. Chew., 1907, 1141. 

English patent 12,331, 1909. 

4 German patents 216,338, 234,340. 

Engineering, 1901, February 1 ; cp. Dresco, German patent 253,048. 
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candles falls outside the scope of this work, and may be omitted all the 
.more readily, as all candle machine makers supply catalogues con¬ 
taining excellent illustrations and full descriptions, antf setting out in 
detail the advantages of their machines. 1 Nor does the full description 
of the preparation of candle wicks come within the purview of this work. 
It need therefore only be pointed out briefly that the preparation of the 
wick is of great importance in order to ensure the proper burning of a 
candle, each candle material requiring a wick of different thickness so 
as to prevent “ guttering ” on the one hand, and burning with a smoky 
flame oil the other. Paraffin wax candles require a thinner wick than 
beeswax oi j stearin in order to retard the supply of oil to the (lame. 
The wicks are made of best, cotton, 2 and are plaited (C 'undmeeres in 
1825), so that they curl and bend outside the flame, where the cotton 
can burn away completely. Before being put into the candle machine 
the wick undergoes “pickling/’ the object of this process being to 
retard the too rapid combustion of the cotton and at. the same time to 
vitrify it slightly when it protrudes from the flame, so that the ash 
may drop off readily. By file use of a combination of combustible 
fibres and metallic filaments Scheuble and Hoclisleller 3 claim to be able 
to produce a wick which bends uniformly as the candle burns. The 
composition of “ pickling " solutions used to be guarded as a valuable 
secret, and each maker iiad his own recipe, specially adapted to his own 
candle material. Most of the pickling solutions contain borax, or 
phosphate of ammonia, or potassium nitrate, or similarly acting salts. 4 
The wick is prepared by steeping the plaited material in the pickling 
solution. The excess of the latter is removed in a centrifugal machine, 
and the hanks are then dried in a stove or hot, air chamber, and finally 
wound on to the bobbins. 

In order to ensure the ready lighting of a candle Haase 5 impregnates 
the protruding end of the wick with a solution of celluloid in acetone. 
Ohlsson 6 attempts to reach the same object by a mechanical arrange¬ 
ment in so shaping the mould that the end of the wick is saturated with 
the candle material. 


The finished candles arc out, 7 washed, polished, branded by 
machinery, and bleached by exposure io light before being packed. 

1 With regard to moulds made from porcelain and similar material, cp. Gerinau 
patent 195,702 (V. Lcwy); French patent 390,744. 

- Wicks made of paper have Wen patented by S. Funke, German patent I9n,822. 
Wicks containing a wire of easily fusible and combustible metal (especially tor hollow 
candles) have been patented by Varenkamp (German patent 108,811). This patent is 
an imitation of an older patent of l’almer, who introduced into the wick a thread coated 
with bismuth. 

German patent 244,358. 

4 Eschc, French patent 324,739, patents a “ pickling ” solution consisting of sodium 
silicate, sodium thiosulphate, and ammonium bichromate. The dried wick is then finally 
coated with Japan wax. 

5 German patent 158,928 ; French patent 342,527 ; Calderwood and Webb, Euglish 
patent 26,955, 1910. 

German patent 150,916. 

7 Pouleur and Kojewnikow, German patent 205,784. 
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In order to reader candles non-transparent some manufacturers in¬ 
corporate with the,paraffin wax a small amount of white lead. 

The chemical examination embraces a number of tests which have 
already been referred to incidentally under the description of the 
different candle materials enumerated above (cp. p. 250). Further 
tests to which the finished candles are subjected are “ bending tests ” 
(“stability tests''), and tests as to the length of time a candle is 
expected to bum (especially in the case of mghtlights). Details of t hese 
tests are generally laid down in specifications between buyer and seller. 

The detenu illation of the illuminating power (candle power) of a 
given candle falls outside the scope of this work (cp. also “ Sperm 
Candles," below). It must therefore suffice to reproduce here a few 
numbers taken from a table by Lockmann 1 : - 

1 Xci/ft./. mujcir. ('hem., 1900, 176:}. 


1Table 
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• These figures are, of course, subject, to market fluctuations, but are sufficiently accurate for purposes of comparison. 
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An inquiry made by the author in 1903 respecting the annual con¬ 
sumption of candle, material in this country led to an estimated quantity 
of 45,600 tons, which may lie distributed over the different materials 
described above as follows 


Tallow 
“ Stearim* ” 
Paraffin wax 
Coresin . 


1,000 tons 
2,190 „ 
42,200 „ 

100 „ 

45,490 tons. 1 


In the Saxo-Tliuringian candle industry about 8000 tons of paraffin 
wax an 1 consumed annually; to this may be added about 20 per cent 
of “ stearine ’’ used as a “ stiffener.’' Further general statistical data 
on which any reliance, could be placed arc not obtainable. It may, 
however, bo added that France imported in 1906 and 1907 the following 
amounts of ‘‘stearic” acid: 2,022,000 and 2,807,000 kilogrms. re¬ 
spectively. 


II. FATTY ACID INDUSTRY 

The sol ill fulli/ ucidx prepared in the arts consist; almost exclusively 
of a mixture of stearic and palmitic acids, the manufacture of which 
has been described fully in the preceding section. The Imlk of the 
“stearine " finds its employment in the candle industry; only small 
quantities are used in other industries, as in the making of polishes (see 
below), of waterproofing preparations, 2 phonograph records, copying- 
ribbons and papers 3 and as an adulterant of beeswax. Lower qualities 
of “ stearine," such as are obtained from “ Waste Fats ” (Chapter XVI.), 
are used for soap-making purposes, etc., for which the "stearine” 
described above would be too expensive, This applies especially to 
those stcarines which contain notable amounts of uusaponitialile matter. 

The preparation of other solid fatty acids belonging to the saturated 
series has been described in Vol. I. Chap. III., but. none of them is 
prepared on a commercial scale, as no demand has arisen hitherto, 
although there appears to be a wide field open for their application in 
the arts. 4 Under the name “ Sabromine ” the calcium salt of dibromo- 
behenic acid obtained by the action of bromine on erueic acid is used in 
medicine. 

The lower fatty acids from butyric upwards are used as such (cp. 
butyric acid in margarine manufacture, p. 31) to a very small extent 
only. A patent for their preparation, particularly that of butyric 

1 Spermaceti candles, f»0 tons ; beeswax candles, 60 tons. 

2 Hiibner ami Riley and Co., Ltd., English patent 7972. 1908; I'liiss, German 
patent 255,354. 

:l Cp. German patents 170,820, 171,999; 223,031, 237,772 ; Got.tsehalk, German 
patent 233,474 ; Badische Anilin mid Soda Kabrik, German patent 252,052. 

4 (Jp. Bonnet, English patent 21,068, 1900 ; German patent 124,237. 
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acid, has been taken out by Soc. d’ftjude du Carbutx. 1 2 Larger 
quantities of those acids are used in the form of esters as flavouring 
essences. A description of the processes employed for the prepara¬ 
tion of such essences falls outside the scope of this work, and it 
need only be mentioned that for their preparation Haller 2 treats 
glycerides containing notable amounts of lower fatty acids, such as 
cocoa nut oil and palm kernel oil, with a methyl- or ethyl-alcoholic 
solution of hydrochloric acid (“ alcoholysis "), and interrupts the 
process of saponification when the methyl or ethyl esters of the lower 
glycerides have been formed ; these are then separated off and used for 
purposes of perfumery and confectionery. The same object is protected 
in a patent specification by Winter, 3 who saponifies cocoa nut and palm 
nut oils to an extent of 90 per cent only, and then fractionates the 
product with superheated steam in vacuo (op. p. 226). His modus 
a pern inh may be illustrated by the following data :— 


Fraction. 

Temperature. 

Vacuum. 

Yield. 

First . 

Second. 

Residue, neutral fat, tarry matter 

•c. 

220-222 

222-240 

mm. 

50-100 

50-100 

Ter cent. 

50 

40 

10 


The most important of all the tiquid fulltj acids, from a technical 
point of view, is oleic acid, which will be described below. The method 
for preparing other liquid fatty acids has been given in Vol. T. ('hap. 111., 
hut hitherto those have not yet found extensive application in the arts, 
although to them also a wide field lies open. Attempts have been made, 
to use them as solvents ; thus the fatty acids of linseed oil, tung oil, 
and castor oil lire proposed, at temperatures above 600 0., as solvents 
of keratin 4 (waste, scraps of horn) and casein. Linseed oil fatty acids 
are used as a solvent for copal gums (without, previous melting) in the 
manufacture of varnishes. 5 

With regard to the technical application of " rieitioloie acid ” cp. 
•' Wool Oils ” (p. 107). Fatty acids prepared from fish oils require 
deodorising before use. 6 

Besides oleic acid, this section deals with " Soap Stock Fat t y Acids " 
and “ Derivatives of Fatty Acids " made on a commercial scale. 

1 French patent 409,552. 

2 French patent 361,552. 

2 German patent. 170,563. 

4 German patents 191,552; 224,501 (S. Diesser). 

liivache, Conipf. rend., 1908, 898. 

« Biihni, German patent 230,123. 
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1. Oleic AUiu, Oleine, Elaine, Commercial Oleic Acid 

French —Acide oleiqne. German Olsaure, Olein, Eltdn. 

Italian— Aeido oleico, oleina. 

Commercial oleic acid is a by-product of the candle industry ; and, 
as has been pointed out already, it is obtained in two qualities, viz. 
*' saponification oleine ” and " distillation oleine.” 

Saponification oleine 1 is usually of dark colour, a#d unless carefully 
freed from “ stearine ” by refrigeration, contains considerable quantities 
of solid fatty acids, lienee, the iodine value of such oleine lies much 
below 90 (cp. Vol. I. Chap. 1.). All the neutral fat which has escaped 
hydrolysis in the autoclave processes is found in this oleic acid. Hence; 
its saponification value is higher than its neutralisation value. 

All the unsaponitiablo matter contained in the fats subjected to 
“ autoclaving ” is likewise found in the oleine. 

Distillation oleine obtained by the sulphuric acid saponification 
process or by the “ mixed process ” is a distilled product, and hence 
represents a pale transparent oil. It usually contains small quantities 
of solid fatty acids, so that the iodine value of properly manufactured 
distillation oleine ” from tallow lies between 80 and 80. 

Before the process of distilling fatty acids had reached its present 
state of perfection, large quantities of hydrocarbons (cp. p. 223) distilled 
over together with the oleine, in consequence of destructive distillation 
of neutral fat taking place in the still. It was then easy to distinguish 
“ distillation oleine ’’ from “ saponification oleine ” by the presence of 
hydrocarbons in the former. At present, however, the manufacturing 
processes are carried out in such a manner that the distillation oleines 
of commerce are practically free from products of decomposition. 1 2 

The following table contains a few analyses of typical 11 oleines ” 
as obtained in the saponification of fats:— 

1 In Austria “ oleine” from the cold presses is sold as “ saponification oleine, pure,’ 
to differentiate it from oleine obtained from the hot presses which is sold as “saponilica 
tion oleine, commercial (ordinary).” 

2 fn order to avoid the formation of hydrocarbons when distilling fatty acids (es(fcui 
ally those from acidification processes) Dreymann (English patent 10,466, 1904 ; h’renci 
patent 343,158 ; German patent 164,154) converts the fatty acids into their methyl o: 
ethyl esters (see Vol. 1. Chap. X LI.), and distils the esters in a current of steam in vacuo 
The esters are then saponified in autoclaves so as to regenerate the fatty acids and t( 
recover the alcohol. It appears to the author very unlikely that a process of this kirn 
will ever be carried out on a large scale, as the cost would be prohibitive. 
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Analysis of Commercial Oleines (Lewkowitsch) 



Tallow by autoclave pro¬ 
cess . 

Tallow and palm oil by 
autoclave process . • 
Tallow and palm oil by lime 

saponification . 


Tallow and palm oil by acid 
saponification . 

Tallow and palm oil by acid 
saponification . 

Tallow by acidification, 
twice distilled 
Tallow and palm oil by 
acidification, twice dis¬ 
tilled . 




1 

1 


Neutral Fat. 


Consistence. 

Colour. 

Free ' 
Fatty ! 
Acids, j 

U n- 
s;ijioi fi¬ 
lm blc. 

Direct. 

Ky 1 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

lotline 

Value. 

Fluid, with 
slight deposit 

Dark brown 

r.-r 

cent. 

88-2 ; 

Per 

cent. | 

Per ! 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 

•• 

80 

Clear liquid 

Dark brown 

80'0 ! 


HO 




Pale brown 

91*0 ‘ 

| 2-6 

I s. 







haclones. 1 


Clear liquid 

Pale brown 

; 92 “2 

| 8-2 


5*0 


Solid at lf»'C. 

White 

! 07-8 

i DO 


1'2 



” 

909 


3 0 

3-1 

81-3 

... 

-■ 

94*5 

4-02 


1*3 

82-3 


Other “ oleines " obtained from waste products of the fat industries, 
anu containing large proportions of unsaponifiable matter, have been 
described already under the headings : “ Wool Oils ” (Table, p. 103), 
and “ Distilled Oleines from Recovered Grease ” (p. 103). An ex¬ 
haustive examination of " oleine “ of the latter kind has been given by 
way of example in Vol. I. Chap. XI. (ep. also Chap. XVI.). 

For further information on oleines from waste fats, such as “ Cotton 
Seed Foots,” the reader is referred to Chapter XVI. 

In an oleine intended for the manufacture of soap the unsaponifmblo 
matter only need be determined, a certain proportion of solid fatty acids 
or of neutral fat being rather desirable than otherwise. For the rapid 
valuation of saponification oleine, intended for soap-making, it suffices 
to saponify with alcoholic potash, and divide the saponification value 
found 1 by 2, when the percentage of saponifiable fat is obtained with 
sufficient accuracy. If it be required to ascertain whether a sample of 
saponification oleine has been obtained from tallow only, or from a 
mixture of tallow with a vegetable fat, the phytosteryl acetate test 
(Vol. I. Chap. IX.) will give the readiest answer. 

Saponification oleine, which is too dark for certain commercial 
purposes (e.g. pale soap), can be “ bleached ” successfully (cp. Vol. II. 
Chap. XIII.). 

1 Taking, for the purposes of rapid calculation, 200 as the neutralisation value of 
oleic acid. 

VOL, Til 


U 
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In the examination of distilled oleine the proportion of unsaponifiable 
matter is best determined direct. Its amount furnishes a guide as to 
the care with wflich the product has been manufactured. The data 
given in the foregoing table supply the necessary guidance. 

“ Distilled grease oleine ” in best “ distillation oleine ” is detected 
by means of the cholesterol and isocholesterol reactions, as also by 
the presence of a notable proportion of unsaponifiable matter. 

The methods proposed for the partial or complete conversion of 
oleic acid into solid material have been fully discussed above, p. 232. 

The uses to which oleic acid is put have been incidentally pointed 
out in preceding sections of this chapter. It need therefore only be 
briefly repeated that oleine is used extensively as woo! oil and in soap- 
making, especially for the manufacture of textile soaps and soap 
powders (dry soap); smaller quantities are employed in the preparation 
of metallic soaps (bismuth, copper, ferrous, ferric, lead, and mercuric 
oleates’) for pharmaceutical and technical purposes (op. “ Salts of the 
Alkaline Earths and Heavy Metals.” below). 

Germot and Ririerc 2 claim the application of oleic acid for dissolving 
hard and semi-hard gums in the manufacture of varnishes. It should, 
however, be noted that oleic acid docs not dissolve gum-resins. 


2. Soai> Stock Fatty Acids 

By the term “soap stock fatty acids” the author denotes those 
commercial fatty acids which are prepared on a large scale for the 
purposes of soap manufacturers. These differ essentially from the 
fatty acids obtained in candle-making processes, in that they contain 
considerable amounts of neutral fats, as a rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The industry dealing with these products has sprung up during the 
last decade since the successful recovery of glycerin from soap lyes in 
England, France, and the United States forcibly drew the attention of 
even small soap-makers in other countries to the waste of glycerin that 
was allowed to take place in soap-works. The manufacture of soap 
from oleic acid, the by-product of the candle industry, served as a model 
and as an inducement to attack on a commercial scale the frequently 
suggested proposal to hydrolyse (“ deglyccrinise ”) neutral fats in soap- 
works (with a view to recovering a richer glycerin than is obtained in 
the “ salt crude glycerin,” p. 364),. and then to convert the resulting 
free fatty acids into soap by boiling them with caustic alkali or alkali 
carbonate, or, if necessary, with a mixture of both. 

The following methods, differing as regards the principles which 
underlie the manufacturing processes, have been elaborated, and arc 
now being carried out in practice ;— 

1 G. M. Beringer, Airier. Jomli. rrf I’hnr/n., 1889 (61), 593 1 W. A. II. Naylor, 
Phrirnr. Jmirn., 1901 (66), 392. 

1 French patent 139,635, 1884. 
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(1) Preparation of soap stock fatty acids by the autoclave process. 

(2) Preparation of soap stock fatty acids by the TmtchfM process. 

(3) Preparation of soap stock fatty acids by t lie ferment process. 

These processes would seem to belong to fire domain of a soap-works. 

They are, however, largely carried out in separate establishments, 
where the chief object is to recover the glycerin, the fatty material being 
sold to small soap-makers, who arc not in a position to undertake them 
selves the manufacturing operations involved in “ deglycerinising.” 

(1) Preparation of Soap Stock Fatty Acids by the Autoclave Process 

The practice of the candle industry showed that the higher the 
pressure at which the autoclaves are worked the more discoloured 
become the fatty acids, and especially the oleic acid, as most of the 
colouring substances remain dissolved in the expressed “ oleine.” The 
soaps made from autoclaved oleine were too dark to find favour with 
the public, and were therefore, chiefly used for textile purposes. 

Since tile fatty material autoclaved at a pressure of 15 atmospheres 
yielded too dark a material to be converted into saleable household 
soap, and even material obtained at a pressure of 8 atmospheres (using 
a certain amount of lime, magnesia, zinc oxide, cp. p. 207) gave “ off- 
coloured ” products, a compromise was made between the process of 
the candle-maker and the customary process of the soap-maker (p. 303) 
by hydrolysing the oils and fats required by the soap-maker with the 
assistance of bases (cp. p. 207) in an aid octavo at an even lower pressure. 
T. us it was hoped to prevent discolouration of the fatty material. 

A process of this kind was patented by Danyoisc and the Societe 
(jencrale Belyi• tie Deylycerination} The patent claims as a novelty the 
introduction into the autoclave of a portion of the fatty matter and 
base resulting from a previous operation—in other words, a portion 
of the fatty mass (hydrolysed in the well-known manner at a pressure 
of 5 to 6 atmospheres) from a previous charge is left in the autoclave. 
Thus more rapid hydrolysis is induced at the outset by virtue of the 
emulsifying power of the once formed soap. As the base (catalyst), 
lime, with the addition of zinc, and zinc oxide, is used. 

From the table given, p. 212, it will be gathered that the bulk of 
the fat is hydrolysed during the first, few hours, whilst the progress of 
saponificat ion during the later hours is disproportionately slow. Thus 
the fatty acids first formed are exposed to high pressure during a long 
time, and changes occur which act injuriously on them with the pro¬ 
duction of “ off-coloured ” material, lly reducing the pressure to 5-6 
atmospheres, and by reducing simultaneously the time during which 
the autoclaving process is conducted, a less discoloured product is 
obtained. The theoretical explanations given in Vol. I. Chap. II. 
lead a priori to the conclusion that under these conditions hydrolysis 
must lie far from complete. Indeed, most of the autoclaved soap stock 
fatty acids which the author has examined during recent years contained 

1 English patent 11,074, 1901 ; German patent 171,200. 
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from 10 to 20 per cent of unsaponified fat. It may also be pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the introduction of nine oxide (zinc dust), dis¬ 
colouration of the fatty acids could not be prevented. G. Bollaro 
patented 1 a process for decomposing lime soap by means of gaseous 
sulphurous acid at a temperature of 30°~10° C., with a view to bleaching 
the fatty acids as they separate (and also to obtain simultaneously a 
concentrated solution of glycerin). 

Further information on this subject will be given below (p. 318). 


(2) Preparation of Soap Stock Fatty Acids by the. Twitched Process 

The Twitched process of hydrolysing, described Vol. I. Chap. 11., 
has also been adopted for the manufacture of soap stock fatty acids. 
It has been pointed out already that tile Twitched process fatty acids 
readily darken on exposure to the air, and that it is therefore essential 
to exclude access of air as much as possible. This is all the more 
necessary in the preparation of soap stock fatty acids, and in this case 
contact with air must be still move rigorously prevented by passing 
steam over the fatty acids whilst they settle out. Furthermore, the 
full time required for the completion of the hydrolysis is not allowed 
in this case ; hence the amount of neutral fat in the product is much 
larger than in the material prepared for candle-making purposes. The 
necessity of preventing serious discolouration has led to the practice 
of reducing the quantity of the reagent to less than 1 per cent, as it was 
found that the larger the quantity of the sulpho-aromatio substance 
added the deeper coloured became the product. Both factors con¬ 
tribute materially to reducing the amount of free fatty acid formed and 
to leaving a correspondingly larger amount of neutral fat. in the mass. 
The author found in commercial soap stock fatty acids made by this 
process from II to 20 per cent of neutral fat. It is claimed that, the 
use of a Twitchell reagent prepared from reduced (hydrogenated) fatty 
acids leads to the production of fatty acids having a much improved 
colour. 2 3 * 

With regard to the soaps obtained from this material cp. p. 321. 


(3) Preparation of Soap Stock Fatly Acids by the Ferment Process 

The theory of, and the principles underlying, this process have • 
been explained fully in Vol. 1. Chap. II. The original modus operand*, 8 
in which ground castor seeds (together with their husks) were brought 
into an emulsion with oils (or fats) and water, slightly acidulated with 
acetic acid or acid salts, has been abandoned, as the formation of a 
most troublesome middle layer between the fatty and aqueous layers led 
to considerable losses of fatty matter and other concomitant drawbacks 

1 English patents 23,534, 1906; 23,663 ; German patent 211,969 ; United States 
patent 987,426 ; French patent 449,392 ; Italian patent 347/20/112,418. 

2 English patent 749, 1912. 

3 Connstein, English patent 22,111,1902; Vereiniyte chmische Werke , Act. Ges. 

German patents 145,413, 147,757 ; French patent 328,101. 
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(tow quality of glycerin, etc.). Even the use of decorticated seeds, 
although palliating the evil, did not remedy the inconveniences. The 
author’s 1 suggestion, viz. to isolate the ferment itself, has been worked 
out to a manufacturing process by Nicloux , 2 who triturates decorticated 
castor seeds with castor or cotton seed oil,'filters the mass through a fine 
silk gauze, and centrifuges the turbid oil so obtained. The residue 
remaining on the filter may he subjected again to the same process, but 
in practice (see below) it is thrown away as valueless. The turbid 
filtrate separates into three layers. The excess of oil forms the upper¬ 
most layer, the practically inactive aleuron grains and membranes fall 
to the bottom, whilst the cytoplasma emulsified in oil is found in the 
middle layer. This latter is used as the hydrolysing agent. 

Hoyer 3 also'endeavoured to isolate the ferment, or at least to obtain 
preparations richer in active substance than the castor seeds themselves. 
Hoyer insisted on the necessity of working in an acid medium, but 
Nicloux found in the course of his experiments that, the best technical 
results are obtained 4 in a neutral medium (e.g. a solution of magnesium 
and calcium sulphates), and that it is advantageous, especially in the 
case of oils and fats containing glycerides of lower fatty acids, to remove 
the free acids by washing with soda. 5 * The retarding effect of lower 
fatty acids was later on confirmed by Hoyer? who found that the castor 
seeds contain an acid-forming, water-soluble ferment, which produces 
sufficient acid to “ activate " the lipolytic ferment (Nichur's 1 ipaseidin), 
and which seems to consist, of a mixture of volatile fatty acids and lactic 
acid. A series of experiments undertaken by lloyer with a view to 
isolating the lipolytic, enzyme by means of a mixture of petroleum ether 
and chloroform 7 (1 volume: 2 volumes) led to (lie preparation of 
“ ferment-oil,” consisting of a mixture of castor oil and protoplasma 
(NMoulds cytoplasma), and forming about, 64 per cent of the original 
castor seed. 

As it was evident that the manufacture of this “ ferment-oil ” could 
not lead to a technical process, other experiments were made by Hoyer 
with a view to preparing an emulsion of the lipolytic ferment by express¬ 
ing the seeds after triturating them with water. But as these experi¬ 
ments proved of no avail, Nielouxis process of centrifuging was adopted 
as the best method in the initial stages, and was followed by the prepara¬ 
tion of a “ ferment-milk ” (termed in technical practice “ ferment ”). 
The, “ferment” is obtained in the following manner Decorticated 
castor seeds are ground up with a large quantity of water in a suitable 
mill, and the mass is filtered from the suspended solid substances, 

1 Lcwkowitseh, “Problems in the Fnt Industry," .hum. ,Stwr. Chou, hid., 1003, 
596 ; Report on V. Internat. Congress, Beilin, vol. ii. p. 544. 

2 French patent 335,902, first addition No. 3192 ; Knglish patents 8233, 1904 ; 
8304, 1904 ; German patents 188,611, 197,444. 

3 / terichfe, 1904, 1436 ; cp. also French patent 350,122, ami first addition to French 
patent 325,902. 

4 French patent 349,213 ; German patent 191,113 ; cp. also Nicloux, Contributions 
d l'etude de la saponification des corps gras , Paris, 1906. 

5 Nicloux and Urhaiu, French patent 349,942. 

c Zeits. f. pliysiolog. Chem (t 1907 (60), 414. 

7 Cp. also first addition No. 3192 to French patent 336,902. 
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whereby a white creamy liquor is obtained. If this liquor is allowed 
to ferment spontaneously, water separates, and there rises to the top a 
thick creamy emulsion, consisting of 38 per cent of castor oil fatty 
acids, 58 per cent, of water, and 1 per cent of albuminoid substances. 
The latter' constitute the actual lipolytic agent.. 1 Finally, it was found 
that a better “ activator ” than magnesium or calcium sulphate (see 
above) is manganese sulphate, the addition of which to the emulsion 
has also been patented. 2 

(The accelerating action of certain metallic salts was first discovered 
by Potleciu. 3 Other activators claimed recently are amino-acids and 
acid amides, obtained by allowing albuminoid substances (such as oil 
cakes deprived of their oil) spontaneously to undergo proteolytic hydro¬ 
lysis at 1(1" C. 4 5 Lombard 5 recommends as an activator ethyl acetate, 
of which 1 part is stated to suffice for 100,0(J0 parts of oil.) 

The manufacturing operations are at present carried out in the 
following manner:—Oil or fat is introduced into a lead-lined vessel 
having a conical bottom, and provided with a steam-heating coil and a 
perforated coil for supplying compressed air. With the aid of the air 
current an emulsion is produced, whilst about 40 per cent water, 5 to 
8 per cent of the “ ferment,” and 0-2 per cent of manganese sulphate 
is introduced. After intermixture has been effected, the mass is allowed 
to stand for one or two or more days, according to the required amount 
of hydrolysis. During the first hours the mixture must be observed 
carefully, as separation of the emulsified mass may occur. By stirring 
afresh, the emulsified state can be re-established, when the ferment 
begins to exert its action. When the desired degree of hydrolysis is 
reached, the mass is warmed to 80° to 85° (!., and 0-3 to 0-45 per cent 
(reckoned on the fatty material) of a 50 per cent sulphuric acid is 
introduced, whilst the mass is stirred (by air). The steam is then 
turned off, and the contents of the vessel are allowed to settle. The 
mass separates into three layers— (I) an aqueous layer at the bottom, 
containing glycerin ; (2) a clear layer of fatty matter on the top ; and 
(3) between these two a middle layer consisting of an emulsion of albu¬ 
minoids, glycerin, fatty matter, and water. This middle layer is 
allowed to accumulate, and by warming and renewed treatment with 
water a further separation into three layers can be effected, so that 
the loss incurred by the formation of this middle layer may be reduced 
to the smallest possible amount. If the mass has been allowed to rest 
in the emulsified state for twenty-four hours, the fatty matter contains, 
as a rule, about 80 per cent of free fatty acids. By allowing tire ferment 

1 Hover prepared the ferment in the form of a powder hy extracting the adhering 
oil and removing the water hy drying. Its lipolytic power wax, however, thereby so 
seriously reduced as compared with that oi tile “ferment,” that iis commercial applica¬ 
tion could not lie considered. 

2 Veroinigte ciietn. Werke, first, addition No. 6562 to French patent 828.101 ; German 
patent 188,429 ; English patent 29,680,1906. 

11 t'ompL rend., 1903 (136), 767. 

4 Urbain, French patent 360,179. 

5 French patent 346,415. 
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to act for twenty-four hours longer, a further 10 per cent of neutral fat 
may be hydrolysed. s 

It is very important to ascertain for each individual oil or fat that 
temperature which is most suitable for it, and to maintain this whilst 
hydrolysis takes place. It is not advisable to allow the temperature to 
fall below 20° C., and it is best to work at 2° or 3° 0. above the melting 
point of a fat. As the cytoplasms is readily destroyed when heated 
to 42° 0. in contact with water, it is obvious that tallow is not a suitable 
material to be hydrolysed by this process, and it is difficult to obtain a 
product containing 75 per cent of free fatty acids from a low melting 
tallow, whilst high melting tallows are not workable on a large scale. 
The hydrolysis of tallow can, however, be effected if it be mixed with 
suitable oils or fats, so us to reduce the melting point of the mixture to 
below 35° 0. 

The ferment- must lie used in as fresh a state as possible. The 
author observed that after a few days' standing the lipolytic power 
becomes greatly reduced. This would he readily explained by the 
fact observed by lloyer. that the “ ferment ” is much more easily 
affected (injuriously) by acids than is the original castor seed pulp. 
According to iS clumanski 1 the seeds from Chelidonium majus and 
TAMtrilim pirfiureum contain an even more active enzyme than castor 
seeds. Seeds belonging to the species Ptijnireraceae and Pnmceae are 
also suitable for this purpose (op. Vol. II.). 


The fattv acids obtained by this process are much lighter in colour 
than those from the autoclave process. With regard to the soaps from 
tins' fatty acids, and the glycerin obtained by this process, see below. 


In commerce there are now obtainable linseed oil-, soja oil-, cotton 
seed oil-, maiz.e oil-, whale oil-, rape oil-, arachis oil-, olive oil-, cocoa nut 
oil-, palm kernel oil-, and other “ fatty acids ’ which are prepared by 
any one or more of the foregoing three processes. LHcsser 2 patents 
the production of insulating materials obtained by heating fatty and 
rosin acids with cellulose and its derivatives, and vulcanising the mass 
obtained. 

Nearly related to these products are cocoa nut oil or palm kernel 
oil 11 fatty acids,” or mixtures thereof, obtained as by-products in the 
“ vegetable butter ” industry (p. 50). 

In the commercial examination of the fatty matter obtained by the 
three preceding processes, the amount of free fatty acids, neutral fat, 
and of unsaponifiablo matter is determined in the first instance (see 
Vol. I. Chap. XI.). For the proper valuation for soap-making purposes 
the amount of unsaponifiablo matter and the colour and odour of the 
sample must be taken into account. 


1 C ’hem. /fit., 1911, 1376. 


German patent 223,071. 
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3. Derivatives of Fatty Acids 

t 

Hydroxyhted fatty Acids. —The manufacture of hydroxy fatty acids 
from oleic acid has been described already (Vol. I. Chap. VIII,). (!. 
hnbert 1 patents the preparation of hydroxylated fatty acids by heating 
chlorinated fatty acids under pressure with alkalis, alkaline carbonates, 
and alkaline earths. 

Hydrogenised Fatty Acids. —These can bo prepared by the methods 
given above for glycerides, p. 113. 

Halogenised Fatty Acids. 2 —The glycerides and esters corresponding 
to these acids have been described above, p. 120. They are almost 
exclusively used, usually in the form of the calcium or magnesium salts, 
for therapeutic purposes. 

(a) Chlorinated Fatty Acids. —These arc prepared by methods given 
on p. 120. Hqffmann-La Roche 3 patents the production of clrloro 
derivatives of iodised or brominated acids by acting on the dihalogen 
derivatives of the fatty acids such as stearolic dibromide or diiodide 
with thionyl chlorides. 4 Sulzberger 5 prepares derivatives of chloral by 
dissolving the amide of palmitic acid, prepared by dropping palmitic 
chloride into strong ammonia, in chloral, and heating to 100° 0. 

(b) Brominated Fatty Acids.— These are prepared'by acting on the 
fatty acids with hydrobromic acid or bromine dissolved in a suitable 
solvent (ep. p, 120). 

(c) Iodised Fatty Acids. —These are prepared by the action of iodine 
or iodine monochloridc or monobromide on the unsaturated fatty acids. 
Thus Erdmann 6 prepares triiodostearic acid by acting on iinolenic 
acid with three molecules of iodine monohromide. 7 The Societe pour 
l’Industrie Ch unique a Bale 8 patents the production of alkyl esters of 
diiodo fatty acids. The amides of iodised fatty acids are prepared by 
treating the amides of the unsaturated fatty acids with iodine or hydri- 
odic acid. 9 The discussion of the therapeutical action of the iodised 
fatty acids on the animal organism falls outside the scope of this work. 10 

Sulphurised Fatly Acids. —These are prepared by the action of sulphur 

1 English patents 17,154, 1906 ; 11,121, 1908 ; French patents 368,543, 390,497 
(cp. also p. 110) ; United States patent 901,905 ; German patent 206,305 ; Imhcrt 
and Consortium f. elektrochem. Ind. German patents 208,699 ; 212,001. 

2 Ges. f. chem. Ind. in Basel, English patent 28,871, 1910; Italian patent 
349/155/114,268; French patent 426,793; Hungarian application C. 1921; Belgian patent 
230,815 ; Hoffmann-La Roche, German patent 219,720 ; German patent application II. 
54,857. 

3 German patent 232,459 ; Swiss patent 55,667. 

4 English patents 14,323, 1906; 2484, 1907 ; French patent 326,370; German 
patents 180,087, 202,353 (Bayer ami Company); J. D. Riedel, German patent 202,790. 

6 United States patent 1,025,889. 

6 German patent 233,893. 

7 Cp. Soc. Chem. Iud. in Basle, United States patent 988,066 ; Muehlc, German 
application M. 49,742 ; Arnaud, Posternnk and Hoffmann-La Roche, United States 
patent 982,656; Holfmaim-La Roche, German patent 261,211 ; Swiss patents 49,337, 
49,524, 49,525; Schuster, Zeits. osterr. Apotk. Verb., 1911, 285. 

8 French patent 430,404 ; English patent 19,350, 1910. 

9 Newton and Farbenfabrik vonn. Bayer und Co., English patent 18,813, 1911 ; 
German application F. 31,123. 

10 Cp. Abderhalden and Ilirsch, Zeits. f. physio}. Chem., 1911, 38. 
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at high temperatures or sulphur chloride at lower temperatures on the 
fatty acids, or may be prepared by saponifying the sulphurised oils and 
liberating the fatty acids (op. p. 120). Bv sulplumating mixtures of 
unsaturated fatty acids with aldehydes and ketones, substitutes for 
turkey-red oil are prepared which, it is claimed, are superior to the 
turkey-red oils prepared as described (p. 195). 1 

.Arsenic and Phosphorus Derivatives of Fatty Acids.—These have 
been prepared and patented by Heinemann * 

Amides of Fatty Acids*— These products are manufactured by 
heating the ammonia salts of fatty acids under pressure. Another 
process of manufacturing them is patented by Ghemuche Werht Hansa? 
and consists in treating fat ty acids with gaseous ammonia underpressure. 
The water formed in the process is drawn off, together with the excess 
of ammonia, and is separated in a drying apparatus, so that only dry 
ammonia enters the autoclave, and no gas is lost in the process. 

The application of amido-aeids as emulsifiers has been mentioned 
already (see p. 110). Midler-Jacobs 4 recommends steavamide, 
€ 17 II :16 C!0N11 2 , in conjunction with alum, for sizing paper. He stales 
that on passing the paper through the calenders the melted stearamide 
imparts a glaze and “ feel ” to the paper, whilst at. the same time water¬ 
proofing it. Experiments made with stearanilide (see below), “ stear- 
ine,” stearic anhydride, and stcarone do not produce equally good 
effects. 

A mixture of vaseline with 5 per cent of stearic anilide was brought 
into commerce under t he name Fetronum jmrissimuin Liebre.ich. 

Stearanilide, as also stcaro-derivatives of other aromatic amides, 
art stated to possess emulsifying properties, and are therefore recom¬ 
mended for the preparation of Halves, etc. (see above, p. 110). Idebmch 
prepared these products 5 by heating fatty acids with an equivalent or 
excess of aniline, naphthylamine, aromatic diamides, or their alkylates 
to about 200° C. for twelve to twenty hours. The lower the temperature 
the longer was the time required for the reaction. The latter is repre¬ 
sented by the following equation :— 

R. COOH. + C, 0 H,NH, R.CO.NH. C 10 H : + H,0 
Xuphtliy liimim-. 

(Instead of the fatty acids the original fuis themselves may he used ; 
cp. Vol. I. Chap. I.) 

The employment of stearanilide in the colour industry has been 
patented by Sulzberger , 6 The manufacture of the santalol ester of 
stearic acid has been protected by E. r. lleydenf that of the bornyl 
ester by Weizmann and Clayton Aniline Company , 8 and the isobornyl 

1 Fnrhenwerke vorni. Meister, Lucius u. Binning, English patent 13,710, 1908 ; 
German patent 2*26,229. 

2 German patent 267,641. 

3 French patent 376,921 ; cp. also L. Ottoman, English patent 6731. 1907 

, 4 Zrits. f. aiujtw. Chew., 1906, 1141 ; cp. also Spiess, Papier-ZeU., 1908, 1487. 

1 English patent 12,957, 1902 ; French patent 322,026 ; German patents 130,274, 
136,917. 

“ German patent 188,909. 7 German patent 182,627. 

8 English patents 8960, 1906 ; 10,798, 1906. 
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ester by Schindelmeiser. 1 Tho oleic acid eaters with terpene alcohols 
like menthol, am} with phenols, have been prepared. 2 

The mannitol ester of stearic acid has also been prepared. 3 The 
production of cellulose esters has been patented. 4 


Sails of Fatty Acids 

Ammonium Salts- The chemistry of the ammonium salts of fatty 
acids has been described already (Vol. I. Chap. I.). These salts arc 
chiefly used in practice for scouring raw wool. A technical application 
of ammonium soaps, based on the fact that these soaps have higher 
melting points than the fatty acids themselves, has been claimed by 
C. F. Bohringer and Saline , 5 6 The following table gives the data from 
which the patentees derive the conclusion that these products can be 
used ns a substitute for “ stearine ” in the caudle industry, and for the 
manufacture of “ solidified alcohol ” 


Melting Points of Ammonium Salts of Fatly Acids 


Fatty Arid. 

Ammonium Salt 
containing Ammonia. 
I’er cunt. 

Melting Toint. 
°C. 

Oleic acid of melting iioint, 14-20° C.. 

2'85 

56 


14-20 ,. . 

3-88 

60 

Elaidic acid of ,, ,, 

14-20 ,, . 

4-20 

about 75 

33 . „ . 

3-20 

70 

Stearic acid of ,, ,, 

65 . ,, . 

3-30 

87 

Erncic acid of „ ,, 

32 . „ . 

3-60 

52 


Garetti, Barbe, and de Paoli 11 propose to separate the stearic and 
palmitic acids from oleic acid by dissolving their aqueous ammonium salts 
in hot water—treating fractionally with water, whereby the salts of the 
solid fatty acids decompose first, or by dissolving the mixed ammonium 
soaps in water, whereby the oleate is dissolved while the palmitatc and 
stearate float on the top. 

Sodium and Potassium Salts.—Time salts represent the commercial 
“ hard ” and “ soft ” soaps respectively. They will be fully dealt with 
in the following section, “ Soap Manufacture.” 

Metal Salts. —Those salts will be treated of under “ Salts of the 
Alkaline Earths and Heavy Metals.” 

1 German patent 229,190. 

2 Sulzberger, United States patents 9t>9,420, 970,062. 

3 Moor, Joiirn. Biol. Chew., 1910, 427. 

4 Client. Fabrik v. Hoyden, French patent 420,197. 

8 French patent 383,531 ;• English patent 23,796, 1907 ; German patent 204,708. 

6 German patent 209,537. 
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III. SOAP MANUFACTURE 1 ‘ 

As explained in Vol. I. Chap. Ill., it is most convenient, to sub¬ 
divide the soaps into two large classes, viz. 1. Salts of tup; alkali 
METALS ; WATER-SOLUBLE SOAPS. 2. SALTS OF THE ALKALINE EARTHS 
AN1) HEAVY METALS ; WATER-INSOLUBLE SOAl'S ; METALLIC SOAPS. 

Ammonium soaps, 2 which hitherto have not gained great commercial 
importance (see above), would be classed with the water-soluble soaps. 

In technical parlance, the term “ soap ” applies almost exclusively 
to the first class, and is extended to that mixture of alkali salts of fatty 
acids and water (and other substances) which is sold in commerce under 
the name “ soap.” 


(1) SALTS OF THE ALKALI METALS; WATER-SOLUBLE SOAPS 

Before, the combination of fatty acids with alkali metals had become, 
known, various powdered vegetable roots were used for cleansing pur¬ 
poses, such as Saponaria off. L.fiypsophilu Strnthiiim L.. Leonlire Leonto- 
petahnn L., and Sapindus Saponaria L. Even to-day these natural 
products find a limited use. 

For the historical survey of the soap industry the original papers by 
Goldschmidt 3 and Alpcrs 4 should bo consulted. 

According as to whether the base used for the saturation of the 
fait' acids be soda or potash we differentiate between hard soaps 
(soda soaps) and soft soaps (potash soaps). The former may contain 
small (plantitios of potash soaps (as is the case in high-class shaving and 
other soaps), whilst the latter may also contain some proportion of soda 
(as is the case in soft, soaps made in summer), but it is convenient to 
found the classification on the quantity of the preponderant base, as, 
indeed, is done in practice. 

The fatty raw material for commercial soaps may be furnished by 
any oil or fat of vegetable or animal origin. In fact, all the glyccridie 
materials enumerated in Vol. If. Chap. XIV. may be used for soap¬ 
making, as also those materials which are obtained from waste fats (see 
Vol. Iff. Chap. XVI.), provide;! they do not contain excessive amounts 
of unsaponifiable matter. Thus an enormous variety of soaps can be 
produced, and, indeed, is produced on a large scale. But not every oil 
and fat yields a soap fulfilling the demands made on it for household, 
toilet, and manufacturers’ purposes. 

The quality of soap obtained from each individual oil and fat is 
given under the heading, Vol. II. 

1 Cp. Lewkowitscli, “ Modern Views on the Constitution of Soup, Jmini. Aoe. them, 
[ml., 1907, 690 ; F. M. F. Felillmus, Chem. /.fit., 1008, 837. 

2 Cp. German patents 43,340 ; 72,921. 

3 Jlaiulbiich d. Ole it. Fette, vol. iii. p. 494. 

4 Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1907, p. 597. 
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Broadly speaking, it may be stated that the vegetable drying oils 
and marine aniipal oils are, on account of their consistence, best suited 
for the manufacture of soft soaps. Also some of the semi-drying oils 
(maize oil, rape oil) lend themselves especially for this purpose. Solid 
fats are used preponderantly for making hard soaps ; in this category 
fall also the non-drying oils. Semi-drying oils, as typified by cotton seed 
oil, may be used as stock material in admixture with other suitable 
material for both soft ami hard soaps. 

Oils and fats containing oxidised oils, such as blown oils, are unsuit¬ 
able for soap-making as they invariably give a darker colour and lead to 
loss of soap-making material. 

The art of the soap-maker consists in blending the raw material 
at Iris disposal in such a manner as to produce that soap which is most 
suitable for a given purpose. Hence it is essential that the soap-maker 
study the properties and the behaviour of each kind of soap, so as to 
derive therefrom rules to guide him in the proper blending of the raw 
materials. In every properly equipped soap-works this is done by 
making soap from individual oils and fats and from mixtures thereof 
in an experimental soap pan of sufficiently large size to yield half a 
ton or a ton of finished marketable soap. A detailed survey of this 
subject, beyond the incidental notes given in the following section, lies 
outside tile scope of this work. 1 

Rosin is largely used in conjunction with fatty material in the 
manufacture of bot h hard and soft soaps. Although it has not the same 
valuable properties in every respect which the fatty acids possess, and 
cannot therefore be used in the production of best toilet soaps, shaving 
soaps, and soap powders, it must be considered a legitimate substitute 
for fatty matter, inasmuch as the alkali salts of rosin acids exhibit 
valuable detergent properties. 

An apparatus for the production of solid rosin soap lias been patented 
by Fischer. 2 Kosin soaps are sometimes prepared by treating the 
resinous wood with alkaline solutions. 3 

The fatty (and resinous) raw material is, as a rule, supplied to the 
soap-maker in a sufficient state of purity to be worked up immediately. 
In some eases, however, it is necessary to interpose a preliminary 
purification by sedimentation, or even a process of bleaching (cp. Vol. II. 
Chap. XIII.), or boiling up with dilute acid (cp. “Bono Fat"), etc. 
The methods applied to each individual case have been detailed fully in 
Vol. II. Chap. XIV. 

In those soap-works which start with very impure raw material 
from waste fats (Chap. XVI.) a purification by means of distillation 
(cp. p. 223) is necessary; but the distillation of fatty material in soap- 
works is only rarely resorted to, for obvious reasons. 

1 Useful details will lie found in tlie second part of Meriden's work, Ehulrs rut la 
constitution ties savons ilu commerce dans ses raji/mis (tree la Jahricatian Marseille, 
1906. 

2 English patent 23,698, 1908. 

3 French patent 432,998. 
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1. HARD SOAPS—SODA SOAPS 


The earliest processes of manufacturing hard soap (described by 
Pliny) consisted in boiling oils and fats with causticiscd wood ashes, 
the potassium carbonate contained therein being converted into caustic 
potash by boiling with lime. 1 The potash soaps so obtained were 
converted into soda soaps by treating the soap paste repeatedly with 
common salt. The theory underlying this manufacturing process has 
been fully explained in Vol. 1. Chap. Ilf. This process has not. yet 
completely died out, and is still used on a small scale in those localities 
where a cheap and plentiful supply of wood ashes is obtainable. The 
manufacture of soap in those localities is still passing through the stage 
of evolution from a house industry to a manufacturing process. 

Later on the wood ashes were replaced by "soda ashes” obtained 
by burning sea-weeds (" barilla,” “help”). The manufacture of sodium 
carbonate by the h-hhne, and the ammonia-processes almost completely 
extinguished the use of barilla and kelp, and t he snap-maker was thereby 
enabled to obtain manufactured soda (soda ash, sodium carbonate), 
which lie cauatieixed himself in the same manner as that employed for 
wood ashes. Tims t he caustic soda required for the saponification of oils 
and fats was actually manufactured in the soap-works, and is to a very 
large extent, still being produced by the soap manufacturer. 

The development of modern chemical industry led to the production 
of solid caustic soda in alkali works, commenced in England about 1850, 
so that the soap-maker lias at present t lie choice of either buying caustic 
soda in the solid form or himself manufacturing caustic soda solution 
(“ caustic lyes ”) from soda ash, by eanstieising sodium carbonate, and 
subsequently concentrating the dilute caustic soda solution in vacuum 
evaporators of simple or multiple type, such as are shown in figures 
Nos. 24-27 (see below). 


The following two processes for the production of hard soaps from 
nib mid fills on a manufact uring scale arc chiefly in use (A) soap- 
making by the cold process, and (15) soap-making by the hot process. 
Recently a third process has been introduced on a limited scale, viz. 
(0) soap-making by double decomposition of lime soaps and sodium 
carbonate. 

Under the head of “ hot process ” falls also the method of making 
soap from fatty acids or soap stock fatty acids. Rosin may be likened 
in this respect to soap stock fatty acids, as the bulk of it can be con¬ 
verted into rosin soap by boiling with sodium carbonate, the remainder 
only requiring caustic soda to complete the conversion of the rosin into 
soap. For soaps made exclusively from rosin compare below. 

1 Cp. William C. A filers, “History ami Uses of Soap in Pharmacy and Medicine,'" 
Jo urn . Soc. Ckem. Jnd 1907, 097. 
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(A) Soap-making iiy the Coid Process 

The oils and fats most suitable for the manufacture of soaps by the 
cold process are those belonging to the cocoa nut oil group (Vol. II. 
Chap. XIV.), as they possess the property of being converted into soaps 
on being stirred together with concentrated caustic soda solutions of 
approximately the specific gravity 1-35. The plant required for this 
manufacture is of the simplest construction, and merely consists of an 
iron or wooden frame into which the fat, previously brought to a tem¬ 
perature of about 35° C., is placed ; the fat is then stirred, whilst an 
accurately measured quantity of caustic soda of specific gravity 1-35 is 
run in. The frame is then covered and allowed to stand, when flic mass 
develops some heat, sufficient to complete the process of saponification 
within twenty-four hours. 

The simplicity of this process naturally led to the market being 
flooded with “ cold ” soaps prepared by unskilled operators, so that 
these soaps contained a considerable excess of caustic soda, or un¬ 
saponified fat side by side with free caustic soda. Tile prejudice which 
lias arisen against this class of soap is. however, unfounded, as it is not 
difficult, by careful working, to prepare practically neutral soaps. For 
this purpose the quantity of caustic soda required for saponification 
must be calculated from the saponification value of the fatty material. 
Tite fifth column of the table, p. 305, will furnish useful guidance. 

These soaps are not readily " salted out ” by brine ; hence they can 
be used for washing with sea-water (marine soaps). 

The readiness with which the oils of the cocoa nut oil group undergo 
saponification in the cold enables the soajHiiaker to induce flic saponi¬ 
fication in the cold of those oils and fats which arc not easily saponified 
by strong caustic alkalis. This is effected by incorporating with cocoa 
nut oil certain proportions of olive oil, lard, tallow, etc. The greater 
the proportion of less readily saponifiable (by strong alkalis) oils and 
fats, the higher must be the initial temperature at which the oils and 
fats are intermixed witli the strong caustic soda lye. 

Soaps so prepared naturally contain the whole amount of glycerol 
that results from the saponification of neutral oils and fats. 

Since 100 parts of neutral glycerides yield practically 150 parts of 
finished soda soap, it is possible to calculate the theoretical composition 
of a soap made by the “ cold process.” Thus a soap made from a cocoa 
nut oil having the saponification value 240, and the mean molecular 
weight of the mixed fatty acids 200, will have the following 
composition :— 

Per cent. 

Fatty anhydrides ....... 54-50 

Combined sodium oxide, Na 2 0 . . . * . 8-80 

Glycerol, water, and small quantities of inorganic salts (by 
difference) ........ 30-64 

100-00 

Cold soap cannot 1* conveniently made on a practical scale from 
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fatty acids or soap stock fatty acids, as in consequence of the immediate 
combination of fatty acid with caustic soda, lumps arc formed which 
occlude tlxe uncombined materials. For this reason fats containing 
notable amounts of free fatty acids are unsuitable for the manufacture 
of cold soaps. 

The facility with which these soaps can bo, made on the smallest, 
scale has brought in its train the manufacture of “ cold ” soap, adulter¬ 
ated by the incorporation of strong solutions of sodium silicate with the 
mass whilst still warm. Such soaps frequently contain hot li free caustic 
soda and unsaponified fat. Native-made soaps in Egypt are made by 
the cold process from cotton seed oil. They are usually heavily loaded 
with inert fillers. 

Castor oil simulates the fats belonging to the cocoa nut oil group 
by being able to form “ cold ” soaps. The further property of castor 
oil of imparting t.ransluccncy to soap has also been made use of in the 
manufacture of inferior cold soaps, and complete transparency is ob¬ 
tained by the addition of sugar solutions, together with sodium silicate 
solution. On the Continent large quantities of cheap transparent soaps 
of this kind are made. They must not Ik' confounded with the high- 
class transparent soaps described below. 

The quant ities of soup made by this process are comparatively small ; 
the bulk of the commercial soaps is made by the “ hot process.” 


(I!) Soatvmakinu iiv thu lior Process 

In soap-making by hot processes either natural oils and fats or the 
fatty acids derived therefrom are used. 


«. Soap-making from Natural Oils and Fats with Caustic Soda 

The process of soap-making by boiling glycerides with caustic 
soda solutions is used on the most extensive scale, and is practically 
the only process which yields soaps of uniformly good quality, colour, 
and hardness, and at the same time the largest amount of glycerin 
obtainable from the raw matwial by means of comparatively simple 
operations. 

In this process the oils and fats are introduced into a cylindrical or 
square iron vessel—soap kettle, soap " copper, soap pan- and churned 
up by means of steam, when a dilute caustic soda solution is run in, 
which assists the.emulsifying of the fat and induces rapid hydrolysis. 
The theory of the process has been described in Vol. I. Chap. 11., and 
it need only be pointed out that it is necessary to commence with a 
dilute solution of caustic soda, as in the case of most oils and fats with 
the exception of the oils belonging to the cocoa nut oil group, and of 
castor oil—a strong solution “ cuts ” (relargue) the soap-paste much as 
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docs salt solution. It has been shown (Vol. I. Chap. II.) that an excesB 
of caustic soda is required to obtain complete saponification. The mass 
in the soap pan at this stage (empatage) consists of a mixture of soda 
salts of the fatty acids with water, in which the glycerol formed in the 
course of hydrolysis, and the excess of caustic soda are dissolved. In 
order to convert the soap-paste into commercial soap, it is necessary to 
separate the soda salts of the fatty acids from the excess of caustic soda 
and of water by adding salt, whereby the soda soaps are thrown up 
(relargage). On allowing to stand, two layers are obtained: (1) a 
lower aqueous layer, containing salt, glycerol, and excess of caustic soda; 
(2) an upper curdy mass of soap granules, retaining about 30-35 per cent 
of water. The lower layer is drawn off, and worked up for the recovery 
of the glycerol contained in it (see “ Glycerin Manufacture ”). 

Apparatus for saponifying in vacuo or under pressure have been 
frequently patented, but there is no advantage in them. 1 

The curdy soap granules left in the pan are boiled up with water 
(“ closed ”), so as to form a homogeneous paste, which is again' boiled 
with a little caustic soda to ensure complete saponification, and again 
separated into two layers in (he manner described above. 

The soap is once more treated in the same manner, to remove im¬ 
purities which impair its colour; in some cases it is boiled with a 
somewhat concentrated solution of caustic soda (“ strengthening 
change ”) and “ salted out ” again to a “ curd.” Finally the “ curd ” 
is “ fitted,” i.e. brought into the condition of finished soap. 

The art of the soap-maker consists iii so “ fitting ” the soap that it 
contains just the proper amount of water (which may be called the 
“ water of constitution,” see below) and is still “ open ” enough to allow 
the intermingled heavier aqueous solution, as also the impurities (which 
consist to a notable extent of iron salts of fatty acids) to settle out. 
After the mass has been allowed to rest for a few days, there is found at 
the bottom of the soap pan a small amount, of alkaline solution (which 
has separated out on cooling ; see below) above which rests a layer of 
dark soap, intermixed with salt solution, containing the excess of caustic 
soda used. The dark colour is chiefly due to metallic soaps. This layer 
is termed in practice “ nigre ” (i.e. black, a term taken over from the 
Marseilles soap-makers 2 ). Above this rests the bulk of the finished soap, 
“ neat soap.” It is covered on the top by a thin layer of solidified soap 
of a spongy nature, owing to the occlusion of the air, which on rising 
gradually to the top of the mass duringoettling became entangled there 
on cooling. 

The excess of caustic alkali in the “ neat ” soap should be very small; 
its amount depends on the care used in the manufacturing operations. 

Up till a few years ago soap-making was considered an art, the details 
of which were supposed to depend on valuable secrets in the exclusive 
possession of the practical soap-boiler. Ilence the “ fitting ” was left 
to him, and the amount of caustic soda used in the process .depended 
entirely on his judgment. It, must, however, be acknowledged that 

1 Cj>. English patent 8674, 1909 (W. A. Grant). 

3 In Marseilles the “ nigre ” from genuine “ settled ” soaps is now termed “ le gras.” 
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through constant practice, and in consequence of the stringent demands 
of the public as regards quality of soap, the soap-boiler brought soap- 
making to a considerable degree of perfection, so that the production of 
practically neutral soaps has now become very general. 

From the explanations given in Vol. I. Chap. III. (“ Hydrolysis of 
Soap ”) practical rules can be readily derived as to how the several 
stages of soap-boiling should be conducted. It is essential to effect 
saponification with the least excess of caustic soda. With this object 
in view it is necessary to work with caustic lyes of known strength. 
Tables containing the •percentages of caustic soda, derived from the 
specific, gravities of solutions prepared from pure caustic soda, are given 
in Tables 67 and 68 of the Laboratory Companion , page 100. The 
following two tables will be found useful in regulating and controlling 
the consumption of caustic soda in soap-works. 


Caustic Soda Solutions required to saponify Fats of Mean Molecular 
IFeiyht 670 (Cocoa Nut Oil, Palm Kernel Oil) [Lewkoicitseh] 


Weight 


Gallons of Solution of Caustic Soda. 


of Kat 
in Tons. 

20 s Twadrirll •= 

40° T;.’afMpll== 

GO" Twaddcll = 

71° Twndddl — 

' 

8. (I. 11. 

8. O. 1 v*. 

S. (3. 1'3. 

8. U. 1-355. 

*05 

21-01 

9 46 

5-72 

4-59 

•1 

42-02 

18-92 

11 -43 

918 

•15 

63-03 

28-38 

17-15 

13-76 

*2 

84-04 

37-84 

22-86 

18-35 

*‘25 

105-05 

47-30 

28-58 

22-91 

'3 

126-06 

56-76 

34*29 

27-03 

•35 

147*07 

66-22 

40-01 

32-11 

•4 

168-07 

75-88 

45-72 

36-70 

•45 

189-08 

85-14 

51-44 

41-29 

•6 

210-09 

91 -60 

57-15 

45-88 

•55 

231-10 

101-06 

62-87 

50-46 

•o 

252-11 

113-52 

68*58 

55-05 

•65 

273*12 

122-98 

74-30 

59-64 

'7 

294-13 

132-44 

80-01 

64-23 

•75 

315-14 

11T91 

8573 

68-81 

•8 

336*15 

151-37 

91 -44 

73-40 

•85 

357-10 

100-88 

97-16 

77-99 

•9 

878-17 

170-29 

102-87 

82-58 

*95 

399-18 

179-75 

108-59 

87-16 

1-0 

420-19 

189-21 

114-30 

91-75 

2-0 

840-87 

•78-41 

228-60 

183-50 

3-0 

1260*56 

567 "62 

342-90 

275-26 

4-0 

1680-74 

756-83 

457-20 

367-01 

5-0 

2100-93 

946-04 

571-50 

458-76 

6-0 

2521-12 

1135-24 

085-80 

550 51 

7-0 

2941-30 

1324-45 

800-10 

642-26 

8-0 

3361*49 

1513-66 

914-40 

734 -02 

9*0 

3781-67 

1702-86 

1028-70 

825-77 

10-0 _ 

4201-86 

1892-07 

1143*00 

917-52 


[Table 

x 


VOL III 
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Caustic 3oda Solutions required to saponify Fats of Mean Molecular Weight 
860 (Tallow, Cotton Seed Oil, Olive Oil, etc.) [ Leuikowitsch ] 


Weight 

Gallons of Solution of Caustic Soda. 

of Fat 






20" T waddell = 

40® Twaddell = 

60® Twaddell •= 

71° Twaddell =» 


S. O. 11. 

S. G. 1-2. 

S. U. 1-3. • 

8. O. 1'365. 

•05 

16-37 

7-37 

4-45 

3-57 

'I 

32'74 

14-74 

8-90 

7-15 

■15 

49*10 

22-11 

13*36 

10-72 

•2 

66'4 7 

29-48 

17-81 

14-30 

•25 

81'84 

36-85 

22-26 

17-87 

•3 

98-21 

41-22 

26-71 

21-44 

•35 

114-57 

61-59 

31-17 

25-02 

•4 

130-94 

58-96 

35*62 

28-59 

•45 

147-31 

66*33 

40-07 

32-17 

■6 

163-68 

73-70 

44-52 

35-74 

•55 

180-04 

81-07 

48-98 

39-31 

*6 

190-41 

88-44 

63-43 

42-89 

•65 

212-78 

95*81 

57-88 

46-46 

•7 

229-15 

103*18 

62-33 

60-04 

•75 

245*52 

110-55 

66-79 

63-61 

*8 

261-88 

117-92 

71-24 

57-18 

•85 

278-25 

125*29 

75-69 

60-76 

•9 

294-62 

132-66 

80-14 

64-33 

■95 

310-99 

140-03 

84-60 

67-91 

1-0 

327-35 

147-41 

89-05 

71-48 

2*0 

654 71 

294-81 

178-10 

142-96 

3-0 

982-06 

442-22 

267-14 

214-44 

4-0 

1309-42 

589-62 

356-19 

285-92 

5-0 

1636-77 

737-03 

445-24 

357-41 

6*0 

1964*12 

884-43 

534-29 

428-89 

7‘0 

2291-48 

1031-84 

623*34 

500-37 

8-0 

2618-83 

117924 

712-38 

571-85 

9 0 

2946-19 

1326-65 

801-43 

613-33 

100 

3273-54 

1474*05 

890-48 

714-81 


The finished “ neat ” soap, whilst still warm, is run into soap 
crutching (mixing) machines (holding from 12 to 15 owts. of soap), 
wherein perfumes and colouring matters are incorporated with the soap 
(if desired), and thence into soap frames, in which the warm mass is 
allowed to cool. In the south of Europe the finished soap is run on to a 
cemented floor divided off by boards into suitable compartments, about 
12 to 14 ins. high (French, raises). For the best class of household soaps 
the cemented floor is covered with paper. 

The soap in the frames (or mises) requires a few days to solidify. 
The sides of the soap-frames are then removed, and thus a rectangular 
soap block is left. This block is cut at first into slabs of the required 
thickness, either by hand or in a slabbing machine shown in Fig. 20. 

These slabs are placed in a barring and tabletting machine, such as 
is shown in Fig. 21. 

The slabs are put into the recess on the right-hand side of the 
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r are pushed through a number 
other side in the form of bars, 
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and thus finally cut to the desired size and weight of the familiar soap 
cake. In order to prevent the bars of soap, particularly such soaps 
as are “ heavily run,” from adhering together, the surface of the bar 
is subjected to dry heat in “ stoving,” applied either in the form of a 
direct flame or radiant heat or by exposing the soap in a current of hot 
gas. The thin layer of comparatively dry soap which forms on the 
surface of the bar, retards, to a large extent, the evaporation of the water 
from the interior. 1 

The stamping of the soap eakes is a mere mechanical process. For 
a description of the machines the reader may be referred to the rata- 



J-ls. 22. 


logncs issued by the makers, and it need only bo pointed out that the 
stamping operations are now done automatically to a very great extent. 

The process of solidification of tire soap is a somewhat lengthy one. 
Attempts have therefore not been wanting to shorten the time required 
from the finishing operation in the soap pan up to the conversion of tiro 
solidified soap into the marketable bar or cake. 

Cooling machines have been introduced which enjoy, esqrecially 
on the Continent, a certain vogue. In this country, however, such 
cooling machines have found but limited use. For the best house¬ 
hold soaps the process of cooling in frames has maintained its 
supremacy. Another attempt to effect rapid solidification of the hot 
soap mass was made by moulding the hot soap in the same manner as 
1 Higgins aiul Spensley, English patent 27,889, 1909. 
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candles are moulded. 1 Tlie machine used for this purpose (Fig. 22) is 
fashioned after the well-known candle-moulding machines, and was 
chiefly intended for the manufacture of toilet soaps, in wliicli the crystal¬ 
line structure, formerly so much valued in household soap, is destroyed 
(see below). The hot soap mass was run into the row of moulds shown 
in the figure ; after suitable cooling, the solidified soap was expelled in 
the same manner as moulded candles are forced out of the moulds. 

This machine proved unsuitable for household soaps, but the idea 
underlying its construction has been recently taken up and patented 
by tichnetzer. 2 Another attempt to shorten the time required for 
solidification lias been made by Klumpp , 3 whose press is best described 
as being modelled after a copying press, the sides of which are com¬ 
pletely closed. The hot soap is run into the press, and when this is full 
the soap is cooled rapidly and compressed, so that the soap bars are 
immediately ready for cutting into tablets. Latterly this machine has 
been made for a somewhat larger throughput than the original apparatus 
permitted. A combination of the principles embodied in these two 
methods may be said to be contained in SchrantJis patent, 4 which has 
been followed by a number of further patents 5 by the same inventor. 

A very large number of patents 6 have been taken out during the last 
few years (by many designers) for soap-cooling machines, which embody 
the principles just described. They embrace a variety of machines 
having cooling tubes arranged either horizontally or vertically, and 
working either with or without pressure. A further modification has 
been introduced by adopting apparatus which entirely simulate filter- 
presses , *he chambers of these presses are, of course, provided with 

1 English patent No. 4f>81, 1898. 

“ English patent No. 18,982, 1902; Merman patents 110,505, 141,108, 145,079. 

a (Ionian patents 120,009, 140,810, 211,021. 

4 (Ionian patent 144,805. 

For cooling frames provided with means for arliticiiil cooling (or even heating as 
in the ease of mottled soaps) cp. S. Baralino fu Gerolamo, German patent 195,581 ; 
Board man, English patent 24,028, 1901 ; German patent 192,198. 

0 German patents 100,500, 107,300, j 67,412, 171,848, 172,091, 178,478, 181,497, 
182,851, 180,731 (conjointly with Fraukenthaler Kessclsehmiede and Maschinonfahrik, 
Kiihnle, Kopp, ami Kauseh), 198,112; K. 15. Markel, English patent *23.187, 1904 ; 
Ilolubek, English patent 24,110, 1901 ; French patent 347,588 ; W. liivoir, English 
patent 0101, 1905; German patents 170,190, 223,440, 232,504; F. Jiirgens, English 
patent 15,000, 1905 ; Talvande freres ami Douault, French patent 341,000 ; F. Damn, 
French patent 345,718 ; German patent 157,509 ; Both, French patent 311,731 ; 
English patent 3002, 1905 ; German patents 172,055, 215,219 ; A. K. Wilson, English 
patent 11,022, 1906; Krufelder HeiienJhbrik, Stockhausen and Trainer, French patents 
357,037, 379,885, 390,915 ; G. Klinger, French patent. 370.086 ; German patents 
201,160, 209,191; Jacobi, English patent 6720, 1907 (in the name of O. Imray) ; 
English patent 18,253, 1907 ; English patents 21,822, 1908 ; 9590, 1909 (in the name 
of Bloxam); French patent 386,543; German patents 191,683, 202,710, 208,590, 
209,231, 209,270, 211,838; 217,421, 238,490, 260,571; F. H. Merrill, United 
States patent 831,884 ; J. Gunther, German patents 193,570, 210,528 ; Wcher and 
Seeliinder, German patents 198,865, 201,426; G. Harzer, German patents 201,710, 
210,864. Other cooling machines were designed by G. Col, Ilanff, German patent 
205,473 ; Leimddrfer, Lehmann, Krull, and by Schou (Eng. pat. 20,916,1907), 29,048, 
1912; Savy, French patent 411.252; F. Schmidt, German patent 227,906; Ilampe, 
German patent 221,494 ; Host, German patent 221,665 ; Moore-lrvine, English patent 
14,023, 1908 ; Gilbert and Ralph, English patent 18,031, 1908 ; Morel, French patent 
440,898 ; Sell Ussier anil Derseherl, Austrian patent 49,059, 1910 ; Bontoux, Chem. Zeit.. 
1811, 94. 
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cooling arrangements. Although a number of such machines appear to 
have been installed in small works, too little is known of the results 
that have attended their working to enable ono to arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to whether the texture and quality of the soap is the same 
as that obtained by the method of cooling in frames. In the largest 
soap-works of this country and of the United States these machines 
have not been adopted hitherto. Even if it should be established that 
the product obtained by rapid cooling is not inferior (which is doubtful) 
to soap allowed to cool spontaneously in frames, the high cost of the 
new apparatus as compared with that of the old system militate against 
its adoption. Furthermore, the commercial soaps cooled in cooling 
machines have a tendency to remain soft in the interior. Such soaps 
sweat to a greater extent than soaps cooled in the ordinary soap frame. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that Cressonniem frites 
constructed, some twenty-five years ago, a continuous drying machine, 1 
which took the finished soap, in the hot state, from the soap pan on a 
long travelling band, and dried it, in a hot room, to such an extent that 
it had lost sufficient moisture to permit of it being worked up into cakes 
in the plant usually employed for making best toilet soap (see below). 
This drying machine was also recommended for the manufacture of 
household soap, but as the working conditions of the toilet soap plant 
proper required that the “ genuine ” soap must lose so much moisture 
that the finished product contained about 70 per cent of fatty acids - 
against 63-64 per cent in the ordinary household soap—it has been 
impossible to introduce this apparatus into soap-works with a view to 
replacing the ordinary cooling frame. 

100 parts of neutral glycerides of the mean molecular weight 800 
yield on a practical scale 150 parts of genuine soap. The mean mole¬ 
cular weight of the fatty acids of such glycerides is 275. An easy 
calculation will show that 100 parts of fat require 10-77 parts of Na 2 0= 
13-03 parts of NaOH ; hence the finished soap contains 7-18 per cent of 
Na 2 0 [150 :10-77 : : 100 : x\, with which are combined 61-0 per cent of 
fatty anhydrides [31 : 266 : : 7-18 :»/], corresponding to 63-7 per cent of 
fatty acid's [266 : 275 : : fil-G t?]. 

The percentage composition of a ** genuine soap ” is therefore— 

Per cent. 

Fatty anhydrides . . . . . . 61*60 

Combined sodium oxide, Na 2 Q. . . . . . 7*18 

Water including small quantities of inorganic salts and glycorol 
(by difference) ....... 31*22 

100*00 

Pure commercial soda soaps made by the processes described contain 
practically 30 per cent of water and 63 to 64 per cent of fatty acids. 

Thus Okada 2 found for a freshly prepared commercial soap the 
following figures 

1 Cp. also G. L Baker, English patent lf»,204, 1907 ; Boardmau, English patent 
2266, 1910 ; Klunipp, German patent 258,440. 

a (Jhem. Ze.it., 1911, 230. 
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Fatty acids . 

Per cent. 

. 62-7 

Combined alkali, Na 2 D 

7-2 

Free alkali, Na 2 0 

0-6 

Wator .... 

. 28-5 

which, calculated on the day substance. 

corresponded to— 

Fatty acids . 

Per cent. 

. 87-7 

Combined alkali, Na 2 0 

10-1 

Freo alkali, Na 2 0 

0-8 


Llie commercial soaps were, therefore, looked upon as a kind of 
crystalline compound, containing a definite amount of water which was 
considered water of crystallisation." Some slender support to this 
view was lent by the fact that in soaps containing the above-named 
proportion of fatty acids, a kind of crystallisation (“ feather ”) was 
noticeable ; this crystallisation was considered to bo due to the harder 
stearates and palmitates separating out in a semi-crystalline form from 
the magma of oleat.e. 

In the course of a long series of experiments which the author carried 
out on a large Scale on many tons of varied fatty materials, with the 
object of producing a commercial soap having a higher proportion of 
fatty acids than (id to (if per cent, he was never able to obtain a soap of 
the desired higher percentage. Hence the author adopted the view 
that this proportion of water might ho termed “ water of constitution,” 
inasmuch as a commercial soap having less water cannot be made in 
the sore kettle. 

This explanation has been attacked by MerJclen, 1 whose funda¬ 
mental view, based on the application of the laws of chemical 

equilibrium and of the phase rule to the present problem, is as follows : 
Commercial (genuine) soap is not a product which has a definite com¬ 
position. but has, on the contrary, an essentially variable composition. 
'I’he actual composition of a given commercial (genuine) soap depends 
(1) on the nature of the fatty acids, (2) on the composition of the 

" nigre ” (in the case of “ settled ” soaps), and (3) on the temperature 

at which the boiling is conducted. Another important factor con¬ 
ditioning the ultimate composition would he the pressure ; but since 
soap is always made at the ordinary pressure, this factor, representing, 
as it were, a constant, may ty; left out of consideration. 2 The finished 
soap behaves like a colloid. 3 Commercial soap should, therefore, in 
Meriden’s opinion, be looked upon as an “ absorption-product,” 4 the 

1 lil.iulea sur la constitution. lies Savons du commerce dans scs rapports arce la 
fabrication , Marseille, 1906. 

“ It mu y be mentioned here that patents have been taken out for the production of 
soap tinder pressure as also in a vacuum. 

The view that soap behaves like a colloid was adopted, and fully developed, by Krafft 
and Wiglow, Hcrichte , 1895, *2573. With regard to the objections of Kohlenberg and 
Schreiner to Krafl't’s theory and the rejoinder of the hitter, see Lewkowitsch, Jalirbuch 
tl. Chew., 1899, ix. 352 ; cp. also Vol. I. Chap. III. 

4 In more modern parlance the term “ad-sorption product ” would be used. The 
theory of ab (ad) sorption products has been developed by van Bemmeleu (Lavdw. 
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most characteristic property 6! which is its continuous variation. The 
absorption of water by the colloid soap being a function of (1) tho nature 
and structure of the colloid, (2) the nature of the solvent, (3) the 
nature of the salts and the alkali (“ electrolytes ”), and (4) the tem¬ 
perature, the variations in the composition of the commercial soap 
would be explained by variations in the factors set out above. Briefly 
stated, soap should not be looked upon as a compound of sodium salts of 
fattv acids with which a definite amount of water is combined chemically, 
but rather as an “ absorption-product,” the composition of which is a 
function of the environment in which the sodium salts of the fatty acids 
happen to be found at the moment of the finishing operation. 

It should be pointed out that the process of saponification itself 
has nothing to do with these views, it being immaterial whether the 
soap-paste obtained in the first operation be produced from neutral 
fats and caustic soda, or from fatty acids and sodium carbonate. Such 
difference as does exist does not affect the principle of the present 
question, but only such minor points as absence or presence of glycerol, 
difference in the composition of the aqueous solution, etc. 

In the light of these view's, the practical operations involved in the 
production of a “ settled ” soap in the soap pan may be explained as 
follows:—The soap-paste, which may, or may not, contain an excess 
of alkali, is treated with common salt. The latter absorbs and with¬ 
draws water from the pasty mass, and when a certain concentration 
of the salt solution is reached, the. soap is thrown up in a curdy form, 
poor in water and rich in salt. These curdy soap granules occlude 
some of the saline solution. The more concentrated is the salt solu¬ 
tion the less water is retained by the soap granules, or “ curd.” The 
composition of the “ curd ” is at this stage a function of the composition 
of the salt solution, which may contain free caustic, alkali, sodium 
carbonate, and also glycerol, etc., as the case may be. After with¬ 
drawing the lye, and preparatory to boiling with the “ strengthening ” 
change, water (and a small quantity of caustic alkali) is added to 
“ close ” the soap. The grains of soap absorb water, parting with salt 
until the salt solution has become so dilute that it dissolves soap, and 
finally a homogeneous mass is obtained. The next operation is merely 
a repetition of the process of graining, with this difference, however, 
that the salt solution is now made less concentrated than before, with a 
view to producing a less coarse grain, so as to facilitate the operation 
of “ fitting ” (see above). The mass in the soap pan represents at this 
stage a biphasie system, the two component phases of which have been 
characterised already. The composition of the two phases differs, 
whilst their constitution is the same ; both contain the same substances, 
only in different proportions; both are colloidal solutions of sodium 
salts of fatty acids in an alkaline salt solution, only the proportions of 
salts and soap varying to a considerable extent (see below). 

On cooling we should, therefore, obtain two layers only, viz. “ neat ” 


Vemuh.sa.nst., 1878 (31), 135 ; (33) 265 ; 1888 (35), 69 ; Jtmrn.f. prakl, Chan., 1880 
(23), 324 ; 379 ; Haits. f. umjew. Chan., 1900 (23), 111 ; 123. 
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Mapaiid “mgre.” As stated above,frequently three layers are found, the 
third layer being a strong salt solution below the “ nigre ” The occur 
ronco of tins third layer is readily explained. At the temperature of the 
finishing operation the “ mgre ” is essentially an alkaline salt solution 
holding so much soap in solution as corresponds to the then prevailing 
temperature. If the mgre ” cools, the equilibrium can no burner 
remain undisturbed, and a portion of the saline solution separates out 
leaving the ‘ mgre” richer in soap than it was at the highest tempera’ 
ture reached during the boiling operation. (If the soap pan is well 
protected against loss of heat by radiation, it may happen that no salt 
solution separates, Lemkowilseh.) From the large numbers of experi¬ 
ments published by Meriden in support of his views, one example may 
be given as typifying the boiling of a tallow soap. 

I he neat ” soap gave the following numbers 

Water * >er ient> 

,7 *.. 

J^atty anhydrides . . . 66-77 

Combined alkali, as Na 2 () . . ( 5.59 

Anhydrous soap . . . _ 63-36 

Free alkali . Q .05 

Sodium chloride . . n.»a 


It should be pointed out that, the amount of " anhydrous soap ” is too 
low for a “ genuine commercial tallow soap 

The “ nigre ” consisted of three layers :— 

(1) The uppermost layer, yielding the following numbers,— Water. 
36-40 pel cent ; free alkali, 0-28 per cent ; sodium chloride, 0-29 per 
cent; am vdrous soap (by difference), 63-03 per cent,—has approxi¬ 
mately the same composition as the “ neat ” soap. 

(2) The next layer, forming the middle portion of the “nigre,” 
gave the following numbers Water, 53-40 per cent; free alkali, 0-73 
per cent; sodium chloride, 0-90 per cent; anhydrous soap (by differ¬ 
ence), 44-97 per cent. 

(3) Tlie lowest layer, forming the well-known greyish spongy 
mass, furnished the following numbers on analysis :—Water, 68-30 per 
cent; free alkali, 1-31 per cent; sodium chloride, 1-85 per cent; 
anhydrous soap (by difference), 28-54 per cent. 

Tlie “ lye ” below the “ nigre ” contained :—Sodium carbonate, 
0-86 per cent; sodium hydroxide, 1-87 per cent; sodium chloride, 
3-40 per cent. The composition^ tlie “ nigre ” is thus obviously a func¬ 
tion of the temperature ; the composition changes continually with 
the fall of the temperature, and the chango is only arrested when the 
mass solidifies. 

Views similar to those developed by Meriden have been published, 
at the same time and independently of Merlclen, by Leiimlorfer. 1 

I ho fact that, all genuine commercial soaps boiled on a “ nigre ” 
contain approximately the same percentage of fatty acids (the variations 
amounting to no more than 1 per cent if proper care he exercised) may 
ho explained in the light of Meriden’s views by the fact that in the 
1 Sei/ensieiler Xeit., 1906, Nos. 24 to 29 ; ibid., 1910, Nos. 28 to 43. 
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process of manufacturing these soaps (termed “ settled ” soap, as they are 
allowed to “ settle ” on a “ nigre ”) the soap-maker chooses as constants 
not only the temperature and the pressure, but also the proportion of 
free alkali in the “nigre” and the amount of soap held in solution by the 
“ nigre.” The two last conditions implicitly postulate that the amount' 
of salt must also be approximately constant. (Indeed, a number of 
well-made household soaps examined by Lewlcowitsch contained less 
than 0-5 per cent of sodium chloride and less than 01 per cent of sodium 
sulphate.) Such slight variations as actually do occur may then be 
ascribed to slight variations in the composition of the “ nigre,” the amount 
of salt left in the neat soap, etc. It may, indeed, be granted that these 
factors are fairly constant in practice, as in the large modern soap-works 
all working details are so carefully observed that soaps having practically 
identical compositions are manufactured from week to week without 
any difficulty whatever. In practice those oils and fats, which if used 
alone do not yield a “ settled ” soap of 63 per cent of fatty acids, are 
mixed with other oils and fats, so that the mixture yields a “ settled ” 
soap of 63 to 64 per cent of fatty acids. 

If it be accepted as a fact that the percentage of 63 to 61 per cent of 
fatty acids is the maximum obtainable in a “ settled ” soap, it would 
appear immaterial whether the water (or to speak more correctly, the 
dilute salt solution) which a “ settled ” soap retains be considered as 
the maximum amount of water (or solution) which the colloid—sodium 
salts of mixed fatty acids—can absorb, or whether it be looked upon as 
“ water of constitution.” If, however, it were possible to prepare a 
commercial “ settled ” soap containing more than 63 per cent of fatty 
acids, i.e. more than 69 per cent of anhydrous soap, then the theory 
which assumes “ water of constitution ” must fall to the ground, 
and the explanation that soap is a colloid would certainly deserve 
preference. 

Amongst the analyses Meriden published in detail there are many 
which lead to less than 69 per cent of anhydrous soap, and hence do not 
represent “ genuine ” soaps; but there are six which lead to 71 to 74 
per cent of anhydrous soap. This appears to the author to be incon¬ 
sistent with his own very extensive experience. 

The author’s difficulty might be met by the contention that the 
“ settled ” soaps found in commerce contain too much water in their 
freshly prepared state, and that they would part with more water (i.e. 
dilute salt solution) on settling in the soap pan, if they did not solidify 
too soon. And it might further be urged in view of the author’s diffi¬ 
culty that the colloid which absorbs the maximum of water and the 
minimum of salt is that one which is obtained in the process of “ grain¬ 
ing ” with the most concentrated salt solution. Of course, such grained 
soap occludes, mechanically, portions of that concentrated salt solution, 
and would therefore show a much lower percentage of fatty acids than 
63 to 64 per cent. Experiments were therefore undertaken by the 
author 1 in which the grained soap was subjected to pressure in order to 
remove the occluded salt solution, the amount of salt used in the three 
3 Lewkowitscb, Journ. Hoc. Own. hid., 1907, 590. 
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succeeding experiments being gradually reduced to the smallest amount 
possible. 

Pure tallow was converted on a practical scale into a genuine com¬ 
mercial soap. This finished soap contained anhydrous soap, 67-00 per 
cent; sodium chloride, 0-934 per cent. This soap was boiled up with 
water to a homogeneous paste and treated with solid salt, until an 
excess of salt was found at the bottom of the salt solution. The curdy 
mass was expressed, first by hand in a cloth, then in a spindle press up 
to a pressure of 20 lb., then at 40 lb., and finally in a hydraulic press 
at a pressure of 75 atmospheres. The percentages of fatty acids in the 
successively prepared “ soaps ” were as follows :—38-0 per cent, 58-6 
per cent, 62-8 per cent, and 65-4 per cent. The edges of the press cake 
were then cut off and removed, the remaining mass was roughly broken, 
and pressed again at a pressure of 100 atmospheres. The resulting soap 
contained—anhydrous soap, 73-10 per cent ; sodium chloride, 22-18 
per cent. The mass was, of course, not a commercial soap, being 
merely a mechanical mixture of 22-18 per cent, of sodium chloride, 
73-10 per cent of anhydrous soap, and 4-72 per cent of water. 

Evidently in this experiment too much salt had been used in the 
“graining.” Hence in the following experiment the “graining” was 
performed by careful addition of a saturated brine solution to the 
soap jelly (prepared as above) until a clear separation of the “ curd ” 
had taken place.' The curd so obtained was pressed as before. The 
mass pressed at a pressure of 75 atmospheres contained 68-4 per cent 
of fatty acids. Subjected to a pressure of 100 atmospheres it yielded 
09-6 per cent of fatty acids. Finally, after pressing at 150 atmospheres, 
the mass contained—anhydrous soap, 85-24 per cent : sodium chloride, 
1-74 per cent; water (by difference), 13-02 per cent. This mass differed 
of course, very much from a commercial soap. 

As the proportion of salt must, still be considered too high, the 
commercial genuine soap which formed the starting material was 
shredded and pressed up to 150 atmospheres. The expressed mass 
contained—anhydrous soap, 73-88 per cent ; sodium chloride, 0-87 
per cent; water (by difference), 25-25 per cent. This mass was, how¬ 
ever, not a commercial soap, but rather that form of soap which is 
ready for the plodding machine in the manufacture of a toilet soap 
(see below). 

The foregoing experiments have not removed the difficulty which 
the author finds in fully aceejJting Meriden’s views, and it is impossible 
to reconcile the latter’s statement, viz. that he obtained those six 
commercial soaps with more than 69 per cent of anhydrous soap, with 
the author’s own experience. 

Although Meriden adds, in a footnote to the German edition of his 
work, 1 that he obtained a commercial palm-oil soap containing even 
77 per cent of fatty acids, the author has not the slightest hesitation in 
stating that this result is absolutely incompatible with the composition 
of a commercial soap made in tho soap kettle. 

When a concentrated solution of soap is dialysed the solution becomes 
1 Translated by F. Goldschmidt, Hallo a. S., 1907, p. 77. 
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milky, due to the freo alkali formed by hydrolysis of the soap diffusing 
out and leaving behind the fatty acids and acid soaps. 1 

A serious objection to the view that commercial genuine soap is a 
colloid may further be found in the fact that sodium and even potassium 
stearate (or palmitate) crystallise out in commercial soap ; this can be 
well observed in a soft soap, on account of its transparency. This 
crystallisation can be produced at. will (“ figging,” see below), and is 
obtained by admixing some tallow with linseed oil in making soft soap. 
In course of time the crystals grow and permeate the whole mass of soap. 
This is all the more noteworthy as, viewed in the light of the foregoing 
explanations, a commercial soft soap must be considered as a much 
better representative of a colloidal solution of soap than commercial 
hard snap, which contains less water. In the hard soap the formation 
of a crystal (indications of which are shown by the “ feather ” in soaps 
containing large amounts of hard fats) would appear to be prevented 
by the rapid solidification of the snap mass, much as in the case of solid 
fats the crystallisation of “ stearinc ” in the magma of “ oleine ” is 
prevented by somewhat rapid cooling (whereby the whole mass solidifies 
to a homogeneous body, op. Vol. 11. Chap. XIII.). 

Froma study of the physico-chemical properties of soft soap (viscosity 
and electrical conductivity) Goldschmidt and Weissmann 2 support the 
view that soap behaves like a colloid. 

A confirmation of the author's view, and inferentiallv a further 
objection to the generalisation of Meriden's view, may lie found in some 
observations made recently by IT. 1). Richardson 3 in the examination 
of ordinary commercial soaps under the polarising microscope, when 
indications of crystalline structure were noticed. 

Richardson points especially to the formation, in transparent hard 
soap (see below), of crystals which become noticeable from four to eight 
weeks after the soap has been finished. These crystals were observed 
to grow in size and number for an indefinite time. (This would point 
to a similarity between these crystals and those appearing in a “ figged ” 
soft soap ; cp. above.) 

After separating (by hand) the crystals from the non-crystalline 
magma, it was found that the composition of the crystals was that of 
ordinary pure soap, and that the fatty acids melted at 43°to 44° (!., 
whereas similarly prepared fatty acids from the still transparent portion 
of the soap melted from 36° to 38 0 C. The crystals can be made to grow 
artificially, by introducing them into a cate of transparent, soap (of such 
a composition that crystallisation is not made altogether impossible as 
by the presence of a largo, amount of such substances as alcohol or sugar 
solution). 

In some experiments, holes were made with a cork borer in bars of 
transparent soap, which contained no crystals, and into those holes 

I Botazzi ami VictorolT, Alii It. Amul. Lincei , 1910, v. 609. 

~ Znts. Electruchein., 1912 (18), 380; cp. also M'Bain, James unit Taylor, /cits. f. 
phijs. Ohm., 1911, 179. 

II .hum. Amcr. C hem. Sir., 1908, 114. A gradual transition from trim solution* to 
colloidal “sols" ami iiimlly to colloidal “gels" can be observed experimentally in tile 
case of a ceroliyilroxiiie in glycerol (cp. Vol. I. Chap. III. p, 188). 
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plugs of soap cut from a crystalline bar with the same cork borer were 
pressed. Around the plugs so introduced masses of crystals formed and 
proceeded to grow. 

Jn other experiments, crystals were ground in a mortar and intro¬ 
duced into transparent soap just about to solidify, when the soap 
eventually became converted into a mass of crystals. It remains 
doubtful whether these crystallisations are caused by nuclei of soap 
crystals, for no crystals were formed if an alcoholic solution of “soap 
crystals " was added to a non-solidified transparent soap, which had 
been filtered in order to remove any solid substances present. (Further 
experiments must show whether nuclei of soap crystals are required to 
start their formation or growth, for hitherto it has only beam shown that 
particles of crystalline silica, although left in transparent soap for one 
and a half years, did not induce formation of crystals, even though 
a soap of identical composition gave a large crop of crystals when 
“ seeded ” with soap crystals.) 

In the manufacture of genuine settled soaps the tendency to form 
crystals is purposely destroyed. By passing the soap, whilst still in 
its hot and glassy transparent state, through the mixing machine, the 
process of cooling is even accelerated, so that, solidification sets in all 
the more rapidly. 

In order to ascertain whether a gradual “ crystallisation ” (or a 
kind of “ segregation ” of “ crystalline ” or “ semi-crystalline ” salts) 
would take place if drying out were prevented in a genuine (household) 
soap containing considerable proportions of tallow fatty acids, the 
author had a number of soap tablets wrapped in several layers of tinfoil 
and grease-proof paper immediately after they had been cut out from 
a soap block, and had been stamped. They were kept for one year side 
by side with samples from the same block of soap wrapped in the 
ordinary manner, so that drying out could take place. 

After this lapse of time the samples were unwrapped. Those in 
tinfoil, etc., had completely retained their weight, and showed on freshly 
cut surfaces most distinctly a crystalline appearance (“ feather ”), 
more distinctly even than is observed in those tallow-rosin soaps in the 
manufacture of which the appearance of “ feather ” is aimed at. The 
check samples had dried out to a considerable extent, but the innermost 
portions of the soap, which were to some extent, protected from drying, 
wWacd no w\gy cl a, ery&VvAVnws appeswMwe. 

Richardson is of the opiqjon that, amongst other influences and 
conditions affecting the formation of crystals, desiccation is necessary 
to bring about conditions suitable for crystal formation, and states that, 
as desiccation proceeds there is apparently produced in the soaps an 
increase in strain, as is shown by the transmission of light between 
crossed Nicols. Richardson's conclusions refer to transparent haul 
soap. (Unfortunately, he does not state whether the transparent soaps 
were “ filled ” soaps or not.) . , 

The foregoing observations on genuine household soaps (containing 
approximately 30 per cent of water) would, however, show' that desicca¬ 
tion has, on the contrary, an inhibiting influence. This is further 
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confirmed by tlie well-known fact that “ figging ” in a soft soap takes 
place throughout the whole mass in closed vessels when no evaporation 
can take place. 

The weight of experimental evidence would thus far appear to be 
greater on the side of the supporters of the view that genuine hard soaps, 
containing 30 per cent of water, are, or at least contain, crystalline 
bodies, the crystallisation (or partial crystallisation) of which is so 
easily prevented that they simulate colloidal solutions. Most certainly 
such soaps are converted into solutions behaving like colloidal solutions 
if a larger proportion than 30 per cent of water he admixed with the 
sodium salts. The chemical composition of the fatty acids plays, 
however, an important part, and generalisations must not be carried 
too far, as obviously the fatty acids from tallow (which is rich in stearic 
acid) must behave differently from those of olive oil (which contains 
practically no stearic acid). The same argument must hold good, to 
some extent, of potash soaps; those made exclusively from linseed 
oil exhibit no tendency to crystallisation, which is, however, readily 
engendered by a small proportion of stearate introduced as tallow. 

Much of the apparent conflict between the views held by MerUen 
on the one hand, and by the author on the other, may disappear when 
more detailed account is taken of the compositions of commercial soaps, 
both as regards the nature of the fatty acids and the proportion of 
water. This problem must therefore lie attacked on the basis of 
experiments, which alone will lead to a decision, and it need therefore 
only he pointed out that no sharp distinction can be made between 
crystalloids and colloids, but that there is a continuous transition without 
a break between true and colloidal solutions. 


/J. Soap-making from Fatty Acids (“ Soap Stoek Fatty Adds ”) 

It is evident, as soap consists essentially of sodium salts of fatty 
acids, that, soap may also be made by neutralising fatty acids with 
caustic soda, followed by working ami “ fitting ” the resulting mass in 
the manner described above, p. 304. This process of soap-making was 
first suggested by Cheoreul, anil has, indeed, been in practical use ever 
since the stearine Candle industry was established, the manufacture of 
soap from oleic acid affording a natural outlet, for this by-product. 
Since fatty acids are capable of expelling carbonic acid from sodium 
carbonate when boiled in aqueous solution, soap can also he made by 
boiling fatty acids with sodium carbonate. 1 

The oleic acid used for the manufacture of oleine soap with caustic 
soda or sodium carbonate is, as a rule, “ saponification oleine ” con¬ 
taining varying amounts of stearic and palmitic acids, which give the 
soap a much harder consistence than that possessed by soap made from 
an oleic acid which is practically free from solid acids. 

The initial manufacturing operation is practically tantamount to 
neutralising the fatty acids with caustic soda or with sodium carbonate, 
1 Irving, English patent 6304, 1908. 
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as the case may be. The precaution must, however, be taken that first 
the aqueous solution of caustic soda or sodium carbonate is put into 
the soap pan. and that the oleic, acid is allowed to run in slowly whilst 
the mass is kept boiling, in order to avoid the formation of lumps of soap. 
If sodium carbonate lie used, the boiling must be conducted with great 
circumspection, so as to facilitate the evolution of carbonic acid and to 
prevent the boiling over of the fobbing mass. 

Oleine soap is chiefly made in candle-works. Notwithstanding the 
fact, that sodium carbonate is cheaper than caustic soda, many candle- 
makers still adhere to the boiling with caustic soda (to the exclusion of 
sodium carbonate), as the higher cost, of the caustic alkali is more than 
counterbalanced by the ease of working with caustic soda and the 
avoidance of losses which are apt to occur through boiling over when 
sodium carbonate is employed (cp. below). 

Oleic acid soap is largely used in the textile industry, especially for 
scouring silk goods. The great solubility of the oleine soap in water is 
no doubt the cause of preference being given to this soap over soaps 
mode from other fatty material, ft is impossible to prepare a soap by 
the cold process exclusively from fatty acids. 

In consequence of the establishment of special “ deglycerinising ” 
works (sec above) the manufacture of soap bom “soap stock fatty 
acids ” lias gained some extension, especially in small soap-works on 
the Continent, one of the chief advantages claimed for these raw 
materials being the saving in cost afforded by using sodium carbonate 
in place of caustic soda, of course, as far as the proportion of free fatty 
acids permits. 

The amount of sodium carbonate required is calculated from the 
acid value of the sample. The following table, giving the amounts of 
pure sodium carbonate, Na 2 C0 3 , and of soda crystals, Na 2 CO., +1011 2 (), 
required for the acid values set out in the first column, will be found 
useful in practice. It should be added that the quantities must be 
slightly increased in proportion to the impurities in commercial soda 
and commercial soda crystals :— 


[Table 
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Sodium Carbonate , or Soda Crystals , required to neutralise the Free Fatty 
Adds in “Soap Stock Fatly Adis” (. Lewkowitseh) 


Acid 

Value. 

Sodium Carbonate, C0 3 Xa 2 . 

Soda Crystals 

Na..CO a -HOII 2 0. 

Kilograms per Ton 
of Fatty Material. 

l.bs. per Cu t. of 
Fatty Material. 

Kilograms per Ton 
of Fatty Material. 

Jjbs. per Cwth of 
Fatty Material. 

1 

0*95 

0-106 

2-55 

0-285 

- 

1-89 

0-212 

5-1 

0-571 

3 

2\84 

0-318 

7-65 

0-867 

4 

3-79 

0-424 

10-20 

1-14 

5 

4-73 

0-530 

12-75 

1*43 

6 

6 '67 

0-636 

15-29 

171 

7 

6-61 

0-742 

17-84 

2 00 

8 

7*55 

0 848 

20-39 

2-28 

9 

8-50 

0-954 

22-94 

2-57 

10 

9-45 

1 -06 

25-49 

2-85 

11 

10-39 

1-16 

28-05 

3-14 

12 

11-34 

1-27 

30-59 

3-43 

13 

12-28 

1-38 

33-14 

371 

14 

i a -25 

1 -48 

35-69 

4-00 

15 

14-17 

1 -59 

38-24 

4-28 

lb 

15-11 

1-70 

4078 

4-57 

17 

16-06 

1 *80 

43-33 

4 -85 

18 

17-01 

1-91 

45-88 

5-14 

19 : 

17-95 

2-01 

48-43 

5-42 

20 1 

18-90 

2-12 

50-98 

571 

21 

19-84 

2-23 

53-53 

6-00 

22 1 

20-79 

2-33 

56-08 

6-28 

23 

21-73 

2-44 

58-63 

6-57 

24 

22-68 

2-54 

61-18 

6-85 

25 

23-62 

2-65 

63 72 

7-14 

26 

24-57 

276 

66*27 

7-12 

27 

25-51 

2-86 

68-82 

771 

28 

26-45 

2-97 

71-37 

8'00 

29 

27*40 

3-07 

73-92 

8-28 

30 

28-34 

3-18 

76-47 

8-56 

40 

37-80 

4-21 

101-96 

11-42 

f»0 

47 25 

5-30 

127-45 

14-27 

60 

56-68 

6-36 

152-94 

17-12 

70 

66-13 

7-42 

178-43 

19-97 

80 

76-60 

8-48 

203-92 

22-82 

90 

1 _ 

85-02 

9-54 

1 

229-41 

25-68 


From the difference between the acid and saponification values the 
amount of neutral fat in the soap stock fatty acids is calculated. This 
neutral fat, which cannot, of course, hi saponified by means of sodium 
carbonate, must be finally saponified by the addition of caustic soda. 
The quantity of caustic soda solution required is found in the tables 
given above. 

In small works the sodium carbonate (or soda crystals) required 
is best weighed out and then dissolved in the softp pan in a suitable 
amount of water, for sodium carbonate solutions of higher concentration 
than about II per cent of carbonate cannot exist at 15° C., 1 and more 

1 A table giving the percentage, of sodium carbonate in solutions from 1° Twaddell 
to 30° Twaddell will be found in the author’s Laboratory Companion to Fats and Oils 
Industries , p. 118. 
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concentrated solutions prepared in the hot will crystallise out if the 
temperature falls, thus causing great inconvenience in a works. It 
is of course possible, by a suitable arrangement of tanks and heating 
coils, to keep a stock of sodium carbonate solutions of much higher 
concentration. 

r l lie neutralisation of the soap stock fatty acids is carried out in the 
same manner as is described under the manufacture of oleine soap. 
The soda solution must be heated first in the soap pan, and the soap 
stoi-k fatty acids introduced in small quantities, care being taken 
not to run in a further quantity before the carbonic acid lias escaped so 
far that frothing over is not likely to take place. It follows, of course, 
that, the soap pan must be of much greater capacity than is required in 
the case of the same amount of soap made by the process described 
under («), as ample space must be allowed for the tendency of the 
effervescing mass to rise rapidly. It is of t he utmost necessity to keep 
tlie mass well boiling. Some operators even pass a current, of air 1 
through the boiling mass in order to facilitate the escape of the rarlmnic 
acid. This contrivance cannot, however, be recommended. 

When all (lie carbonic acid has practically escaped, the amount of 
caustic soda, required for the saponification of the neutral fat is intro¬ 
duced ; t he boiling is then continued, and the soap further treated in 
exactly the same manner as described above (p. 301). 

Having regard to the exaggerated statements that are made by 
interested parties as to the advantages resulting to the soap-maker by 
working with snap stock fatty acids instead of with natural oils and 
fats, the fact, should be emphasised that, soaps of best quality are 
obtained only by boiling glycerides with caustic soda, as described 
under (a), if “ soap stock fatty acids " are act ually prepared in the 
soap-works, an unnecessary complication and a series of cumbersome 
processes are introduced which do not belong to a soap-works proper. 
But, even at best these processes have several very serious drawbacks 
as compared with the natural process of the soap-maker described above. 
The saving brought, about by the lower cost of sodium carbonate, as 
against the equivalent amount of caustic alkali, is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the increased expense for larger plant, for more steam 
(required to heat, up the more dilute solutions), for the possible occasional 
losses (through boiling over), and for the losses of carbonate and of salt 
in the spent lyes (from which the carbonate and the salt, cannot be 
recovered at a remunerative expenditure). In this connection, it, may 
be mentioned that, in the endeavour to bring tiiis method more into 
vogue, patents 3 have been taken out for the recovery of carbonic acid, 
evolved on making soap from soap stock fatty aeids, and that in another 
patent, 3 claim is made for the production of soda (by the ammonia 
soda process) from tjje carbonic acid evolved in the soap pan. in order 
to increase the yield of carbonic acid, it is even suggested in the [latent 

1 French patent 333,974 (Gebriider Haas). 

“ United States patent 424,991 (E. I). Mellen, 1890); German patent 158,929 
(VV. lieekhausen, 1901). 

:l French patent 348,708 (Ferrier). 

VOL. Ill 
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specification to neutralise the soap stock fatty acids with sodium 
bicarbonate in place of carbonate. It is obvious that these processes 
have nevor been worked on a practical scale. It must further be 
pointed out that the glycerin formed from the neutral fat in the soap 
stock fatty acids (from 1-5 to 2 per cent of the total charge) is lost, for 
the soap lyes obtained in the process under consideration contain so 
small a percentage of glycerin that it, does not pay to recover it; whereas 
in the process of boiling, described under (a), the full amount, as far as 
is practicable, is recovered, '[’lie fact that what glycerin is recovered 
by making soap stock fatty acids is more valuable because containing 
less salt, must be admitted, but, the loss of actual glycerin far outweighs 
the supposed gain. Over and above this, it has been proved by exten¬ 
sive practical experience that soaps prepared from such material are of 
a lower grade as regards colour, and have a notably softer consistence 
than have the soaps made by the “ hot process ” from the corresponding 
neutral oils and fats. Hence the process of manufacturing soap from 
soap stock fatty acids is very little employed in this country, in the 
United States or in France. In other countries where the demands 
of the public as to colour and hardness of soaps are less rigorous, this 
process lias gained some ground, especially in those small establishments 
where the recovery of glycerin from soap lyes (see below) is supposed 
to be too cumbersome. But, even there it, is not denied that soaps made 
from “ deglyeerinised ” material cannot compare favourably in quality 
with those manufactured from natural oils and fats by the hot process, 
and the conviction is gaining ground that by adopting “ deglyeerinised ” 
material, the soap is being made subsidiary to the recovery of glycerin, 
and is practically relegated to the position of a by-product. 

With regard to the merits or demerits of the several soap stock fatty 
acids, it niav be added that, the autoclaved material has a paler colour 
than the material obtained by the TwilrJidl process, but is darker than 
that made by the ferment process. The loss of fatty material in the 
Twilchell process is practically nil, in the autoclave process it is very 
small, whilst in the case of the ferment process it is no longer negligible, 
a notable amount, being lost, in the middle layer. The soaps obtained 
from material prepared by the Twilchell process are the darkest. For 
this reason this process cannot be recommended for making “ genuine ” 
soaps; it is essentially a process that produces material for low-class 
soaps. (With regard to the suitability gf the “ deglyeerinised ” materials 
for the manufacture of soft soap, see below.) The most suitable material 
for preparing soap stock fatty acids by the autoclave process is that 
which is almost neutral, and which lias not undergone a chemical 
bleaching process, whilst material high in free fatty acids or which 
has undergone a bleaching process is better adapted for being worked 
up by the Twilchell process. Material rich in free fatty acids, especially 
in volatile acids, is not suitable for the ferment process, which works 
(rest with good raw material (like the autoclave process). However, it 
must be pointed out that tallow and other high-melting fats arc un¬ 
suitable for the ferment process, and if these materials are required, 
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they must'be “softened” by the admixture of low-melting fats, in 
order to become accessible to the action of the ferment. 

None of these processes have been able to displace the boiling of 
neutral glycerides ; nor are they likely to do so in the near future. 
Although one or the other, or all of the throe processes may be worked 
on a small scale, they are only employed for dealing with special material 
adapted to the making of special soaps, and those of inferior quality. 
Many installations erected for the production of soap stock fatty acids 
have been laid idle within the author’s experience, after practical results 
hurl demonstrated that first-class soap could not be obtained from such 
material. 

The manufacture of soap exclusively from rosin hardly falls within 
the operations of a soap-works, as rosin soap is of too soft a consistence 
to be used as a substitute for the ordinary household soaps and textile 
soaps. In soap-works rosin is therefore only used as an admixture to 
fatty raw material. 

Soap made from rosin only is, however, largely used in paper mills, 
for sizing. 1 2 In these works rosin soap is frequently prepared with 
sodium carbonate alone, by boiling a dilute solution of sodium carbonate 
with rosin. No “ fitting ” is necessary, for the concentration of tire 
rosin soap solution is regulated by the requirements of the works. 
Sodium carbonate not being capable of converting rosin completely 
into soap, these solutions represent an emulsion of true rosin soap and 
uusaponilied anhydrides- A discussion of the patents taken out for 
the prepara! ion of rosin soap falls outside the scope of this work. The 
proposal to make a rosin soap bv melting rosin and introducing dry 
soda into t tie melted mass 3 4 in tire same manner as “ fused ” driers are 
prepar ed (see p. 130) cannot be recommended. 


(0) SoAf-MAKING BV DOUBLE DECOMPOSITION OF SALTS OF FATTY 
Acids with Sodium Salts 

Calcium Soaps with Sodium Carbonate. 

The old process for- the manufacture of hard soaps by saponifying 
the. oils and fats with caust.irised plant, ashes and subsequently salting 
out t he potash soap so obtained with common salt is, of course, a process 
of double decomposition. Op. p. 301. 

The process of saponifying oils and fats with lime (cp. Vol. I. 
Chap. II.), and subsequently converting tire lime soaps, after removal 
of the glycerin, into soda soaps by double decomposition with sodium 
carbonate, was first proposed by Tanlani. x This process has, however, 

1 German patent 203,713 (K. Fues); Mitscherlicli, German patent 220,060. 

2 Von Possanner, Papier Fabrikant , 1910 (8), 221. 

Marcel Dowxiuni, Lets Corps ffras, 1907, 242. 

4 English patent 1614, 1871. In place of lime, lead oxide is suggested ; cp. also 
German patent 55,110. 
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never been adopted in practice. Krebitz, 1 evidently in ignorance of 
Twrdani’s specification, brought this method into a workable form. 
He avoids the chief difficulty presented by the hardness of the lime 
soap, in that ho conducts the saponification process at a carefully 
regulated temperature (from 98° C. to 100° C.), and does not protract 
the boiling with lime up to the point at which hard lime soap—“ rock ” 
- -separates out. as is done when this process is applied to the production 
of candle-making material (see p. 208). 

The saponification is effected by boiling oils and fats with 12 to 
11 per cent of carefully selected lime of high purity (free from magnesia). 
The mass is stirred vigorously , and when a thorough emulsion has been 
produced, the vessel is covered to protect it from loss of heat. The 
product is allowed to stand for six to ten hours, when it presents the 
appearance of a solid, porous mass, 2 which is still sufficiently warm to 
permit its being dug out of the containing vessel. It, is then thrown 
into a grinding machine, which disintegrates it to a powder. This 
pow ler is transferred to a cylindrical vessel, where it is repeatedly 
lixiviated with water, to wash out the glycerin contained in the inass, 
and is finally sucked dry by means of an air-pump. 3 The lime soap is 
transported to the soapery proper, and introduced in small quantities 
into a soap pan containing a boiling solution of sodium carbonate. 
When the decomposition of the lime soap is nearly complete, a small 
quantity of caustic soda solution is added. The soap-paste is next 
treated with salt, until the curd is thrown out. The contents of the 
soap pan are then allowed to rest, when calcium carbonate settles out 
at the bottom of the pan as a heavy sludge, whereas soap curd separates 
on the top; a salt solution containing an excess of alkali forms an 
intermediate layer. The, calcium carbonate sludge is drawn off, and, 
as it holds soap entangled (from 4 to 7 per cent,), it must be washed, and 
finally lixiviated with water in a filter press, to recover the occluded 
soap. The soap left in the pan after drawing off the spent lye is reboiled, 
and finislie.il in the manner described above under (<*). 

This process is an extremely cumbersome one. As pointed out 
already, the lime employed must be of great purity, and its amount 
must be greater than the theoretical quantity of 9-2 per cent (see Vol. 1. 
Ohap. IT.). The. manifold operations prior to the soap-making proper, 
and the repeated washings of the sludge necessary to recover the en¬ 
tangled soap, entail manipulations which compare very unfavourably 
with the simplicity of the “ hot ” 'process described under (a). If 
there be added to these drawbacks the difficulty of disposing of the lime 
sludge, it appears extremely unlikely that this troublesome process will 
meet with extended application. Moreover, it must not bo overlooked 
that the finished soap contains some lime which greatly depreciates its 
quality, and that some soap is lost in the lime sludge. 

Several years ago (when prices of glycerin were high) the process 

1 German patent 155,108 ; French patent 337,509 ; English patents 4092, 1905 ; 
27,297, 1911. 

2 It has been pointed out above (p. 208) that Ferrier claims the production of a 
similar lime soap, by saponifying with lime in a vacuum (French patent 366,460). 

:l Vogt, French patent 437,111. 
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was adopted by some small soap-works, which had up till then run 
their spent lyes to waste. As the caustic lime exercises some purifying 
action in the case of low-class material (such as bone fat) contain¬ 
ing albuminoids and gluey matter, this process may continue to lx; 
practised with low-class material under certain favourable commercial 
conditions. 

A further patent by Krebitz 1 claims the manufacture of hard (or 
soft) soap from lime soap by double decomposition of the latter with 
ammonium carbonate in the presence of sodium chloride or sodium 
sulphate (or of potassium chloride or potassium sulphate), when the 
ammonium chloride or ammonium sulphate formed is said to be re¬ 
covered completely. The patent specifications state that the operations 
arc conducted in closed vessels. Bat he, Garelli, ami PaoK 2 saponify 
tin; fats with aqueous ammonia under pressure, then convert the am¬ 
monia soap into soda soap by treatment with sodium chloride. For a 
description of the plant required, for which patent rights are claimed, 
the reader must be referred to the patent specifications. It may be 
pointed out here that Polony 3 in 1887 had already patented the pro¬ 
duction of soda soaps by the interaction of the ammonia soaps with 
sodium chloride, 

Attempts have been made to bleach low-class “ off-coloured ” soaps 
by tlie same means that have been suggested for the bleaching of oils 
and fats (see Vol. II. Chap. XIII.). Thus, it has been proposed to add 
sodium persulphate to the mass in the soap kettle before it is completely 
saponified. 4 Sodium persulphate and hydrosulpliite are also used for 
bleaching s rip and are sold for this purpose under various fancy names. 
For the bleaching of the dark-coloured under layer (“ nigre ”) 10 per 
cent of a 10 per cent solution of stannous chloride has been used. The 
remark made in Vol. II. Chap. XIII. with regard to oils and fats, viz. 
that the colour reverts after some little time, also holds good for soap 
treated with many bleaching agents, which latter are offered mostly 
under fancy names, since the problem of bleaching “ off-coloured ” 
soaps has been revived in consequence of the appearance in the market 
of soaps made from soap stock fatty acids. 

The use of hardened (hydrogenated) fats, now coming into vogue 
for the purposes of soap-making, has been adversely commented upon 
by several observers, 5 particularly as regards fish and blubber oils, it 
being stated that soaps prepared from such hardened oils exhibit inferior 
lathering properties, and also that their colour and smell are inferior to 
soaps made from high-class materials. It is too early as yet to express 
a decided opinion on their merits, but it is difficult to see what valid 
objections can be raised against them provided they are prepared from 

' Herman patent 189^)85 ; French patent 369,623 ; English patent 4092, 1905. 

2 English patents 12,210, 1907 ; 9768, 1908 ; 24,836, 1908 ; 21,837, 1908 ; 24.838, 
1908 ; Herman patent 209,537 ; Hungarian patent 40,217 ; French patents 372,341 ; 
9255 ; Belgian patents 200,595 ; 207,823 ; Italian patents 182,832/201/229, 1906 ; 
84,747/201/229, 1907. 

' Herman patent 43,340. 

1 VViedermann ami Vereinigte Cliein. Weike, Uniteil States patent 968,438. 

r ’ Hauser, Seifateialrr Zci-t., 1913, 141. (Jp. also LeimitoiTer, ite/., 1913, 1307. 
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good-class raw materials, *.& materials which do not contain large 
amounts of unsaponifiable matter or oxidised acids. 

Soaps made from greases, such as soap made from cotton seed 
stock (which has acquired a certain importance in commerce), will bn 
incidentally referred to under Chapter XVI. 

In the above-given description of the manufacture of genuine soaps, 
regard has only been had to the production of the best soaps that can 
be made by boiling in a soap pan, as these soaps are at present, gradually 
ousting all inferior kinds of soap out of the market. Soap of this kind 
contains 63 to 64 per cent, of fatty acid when freshly made (see p. 310), 
ami approximately 30 per cent, of water; the amount of saline, impurities, 
such as salt, etc., being very small. Soaps made by this process are. 
known as “ genuine ” soaps, and, with special reference to the process 
by which they are made, are. termed in technical parlance “ settled " 1 
soaps (French— Savon liquide, Savons fore's snr gras ; German— 
Geschliffem Seife, abgesetzte Seife, Seife auf Leimniederschlug). 

Next in purity to the genuine soap rank those soaps which arc 
“ boiled on a lye," and are termed “ curd " soaps (French— Savon 
loves sur lessire ; German— Seife auf Unterhuge). They are “ fitted ” 
in such a manner that a somewhat open-grained soap curd rests on 
a lye, which, in the case of the best, class of soaps, consists of a salt 
solution containing only small amounts of caustic soda or sodium 
carbonate. The water in these “ finished ” soaps contains larger 
quantities of salt than is the case with genuine soaps, and therefore 
the percentage of fatty acids barely reaches 63 per cent. II the fatty 
raw materials and the lyes are pure, a separation of dark soap (impurities) 
between lye and soap cannot, take place ; but if the fatty materials, 
etc., are somewhat impure, a small layer of dark soap separates between’ 
the “ curd ” and the lye. This layer is left in the pan to be dealt with 
in a subsequent operation. 

If the fatty material used in the making of curd soaps is of somewhat 
low quality (kitchen grease, bone fat, etc.), it is necessary to finish 
on lyes somewhat stronger in caustic alkali. The impurities, such as 
metallic soaps, etc., have not the same facility to settle out in the pan, 
as in the case of best soaps, in consequence of the curdy nature of the 
soap flakes. Hence the impurities segregate on cooling in the form of 
veins in the soap, and cause the solidified soap to exhibit a slight 
“ marbling ” or “ mottling.” These soaps arc therefore known as 
“ genuine mottled ” soaps. Since this class of soap, as stated already, 
is mostly “ finished ” on strongly alkaline lyes, the “ finished ’’ soaps 
are much more strongly alkaline than those described above. The 
proportion of fatty acids in the soap is, therefore, liable to be still 
further reduced, viz. to about 61 per cent. As these soaps are too 

1 The term “fitted ” soap does not appear suitable, as lower hinds of soap, such as 
semi-boiled soap and blue mottled soap (Kschvey soap, Savon </e A antes) are also 
“ fitted.” 
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strongly alkaline for household use, they are chiefly employed for 
laundry and manufacturers’ purposes. 

A lower quality still than '‘genuine mottled ” soap is the type repre¬ 
sented by the so-called Marseilles soap. This soap was originally made 
with lyes obtained from " barilla ” and " kelp ' soda, which contained 
a considerable amount of impurities, such os sodium carbonate, sulph¬ 
ates. sulphides, etc. The soap stock was previously an inferior kind of 
olive oil ; now the lowest kind of olive oil and extracted sesame oil are 
used. Fire amount of natural impurities from both fatty material and 
I ves (which latter were specially rich in sodium carbonate) retained bv the 
water left in the " eurd ” was therefore much greater than in the ease of 
the above-described soaps. These impurities segregated on cooling in the 
soap, just as is the ease in the genuine mott led soap, hut, being present 
in much greater quantity, they imparted to the finished soap a much 
more developed marbling. This marbling was made more prominent 
still by the addition of some iron sulphate (“copperas’’) or (and) 
English red. Thus “ savon bleu pale ” and " sarou bleu rif" respectively 
were obtained. It was well known that by adding more water to a 
soap of this kind the “marbling" would drop out (as in the case of 
“ semi-boiled ’ soaps). Hence the “marble” was considered a sign 
of purity, and for many years the mottled appearance was looked upon 
by the public as a guarantee of good quality. The Marseilles soap 
contains, as a rule, not more than fit) per cent of fatty acid, hut usually 
about 57 per cent, and in order to give it sufficient hardness for handling, 
it must be "pickled ” in a brine solution. In the author's opinion a 
soap of this kind must be classed as a " filled " soap. The manufacture 
of this soap is practically confined to Marseilles: and even there the 
demand for it is greatly diminishing. 

The repute which this soap enjoyed led to the production of another 
kind of mottled soil]), with which the Marseilles soap must not he con¬ 
founded, and which in the author's opinion must be looked upon as an 
“ adulterated ' soap. This imitation Marseilles soap, known as " blue 
mottled" soap (“ Jischwei/ soap" ; saeon. niarbre de. Nantes) (“ sai'on 
marbre nanlais ), is still a fitted " soap, inasmuch as its proportion 
ot fatty acids is a definite one, lying between 4(i and -18 per cent, and 
cannot be varied at will (as is tire case with the soaps to be described 
below). This soap is made by “ filling " the genuine soap-paste with 
solutions of sodium carbonate, sodium silicate, and (or) salt, which vary 
both in strength and in their several proportions according to the nature 
and composition of the fatty raw material used. Mottled soaps are 
also made on the Continent by the cold process. They are stated to 
contain up to 20 per cent of the fat stock of tallow or hone fat. 

Mottled soap nijpte by the hot process represents at the boiling 
temperature a mixture of two soap solutions, 1 so carefully balanced 2 

1 Op. A. A. ShukotF, Sei/eitsieder Xe.it.. 1001, No. 22 ; Leinutirfer, ihi/t.. 1906, Nos. 
21 to 29 ! Mol k Ion, Andes sue la constitution, etc. 

2 If the “balancing” is not done correctly the. mottle does not “strike,” and the 
finished soap represents either two layers or a uniformly “mottled ” mass without any 
sign of “ marbled veins.” 
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hv the art qf the soap-maker that they have approximately the same 
specific gravity at, a temperature slightly below the temperature at 
which the soap'has been finished. Hence, on solidification of the 
mass, no separation of the components into two distinct layers takes 
place. What separation does take place occurs so slowly that the 
solution which is richer in soap solidifies and imprisons the solution 
which is poor in soap, before the latter has had time to segregate in the 
form of a lower layer, [fence the desired “ marblein the soap is 
obtained. 1 

The marbling is made more pronounced by tlio. addition of ultra- 
marine or “ copperas ” for blue mottled soap ; by using other pigments 
(lamp black and English red respectively) grey mott led and red mottled 
soaps are produced. 

Such soap also requires “ pickling " before it is put on the market. 

This soap can he boiled direct from neutral fats in one operation, 
when, of course, the glycerin remains in the soap. Rut it, is more 
profitable to the soap-maker to remove the. hulk of tin*, glycerin by 
saponifying the whole or part of the fatty material in a separate pan, 
thus obtaining a “ glycerin lye ” and curd soap, which is then converted 
into mottled soap. The colour of the finished soap does not suiter 
thereby, whereas soap made from “ soap stock fatty acids " frequently 
becomes so seriously discoloured that it, is practically unsaleable. 

The lowest kind of “ fitted ” soaps are those which are termed 
semi-boiled” soaps (French- - Savon Herman— Leimmifen, 

Seifen auf liallrininneii Wegc). These soaps are nothing hut more or less 
concentrated saline solutions of soap, and can he made to contain any 
desired proportion of water. Home kind of purification is effected by 
allowing these soaps to drop a certain amount, of “ nigre,' containing 
a good deal of the impurities in the raw material; but, as a rule, these 
soaps are mostly filled into frames immediately after being made. The 
manufacture of these soaps maybe considered as entirely obsolete, all 
the more so as the glycerin contained in the fatty raw material is lost, 
much as in the making of soft soap from glycerides ; indeed, tlic.se soaps 
may lie likened to'best soft soaps. At present small quantities of this 
class of soap are still made in the south of Europe from low-class fatty 
material, rich in free fatty acids. This kind of soap must, of course, 
be considered as “ adulterated ” soap. 

In this country “ adulterated ” soaps are mostly prepared by the 
aid of the mixing (crutching) machines a into which “ neat ” soap settled 
on a “ nigre” is run, and is there incorporated with solutions of salt, 
sodium carbonate, and (or) sodium silicate to any desired extent, so 
that all grades of soap ranging from 60 per cent of fatty acids down¬ 
wards to even 10 per cent can he, and are, made. In order to give 
these soaps sufficient firmness for handling they arg either ” stoved ” or 
“ pickled,” as the case may be. 

In mitigation of the practice of “ filling ” snaps with solutions of 
sodium borate, or of sodium carbonate or (and) silicate, is adduced the 

1 Leivkowitseli, “ Modem Views on the Constitution of Son],," Junni. >V„c. I ’liem. Irid ., 
1907 , 590 . 
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apologetic explanation that, besides hardening the soap, tho added 
solutions possess detergent properties. The best that can be said for 
soaps of this class, which range in their proportion of faf.l y acids between 
52 and 60 per cent, is that they might be considered as standing on the 
borderland between genuine soaps and “ adulterated ” soaps. They 
should bo openly described as “ filled ” soaps. 

Silica is deposited in the fibres during washing, and damages the 
washed goods by its mechanical grinding action, hence it should not he 
contained in textile, soaps. 

There can, however, be no doubt that adulteration has taken place 
in the case of those “ filled ” soaps which have been “ loaded ” with 
weighting substances, such as clay, talcum (sometimes sold under the 
name of “ fillers ”), chalk, barytes, asbestos, seed husks, etc., or with 
solutions of magnesium salts, etc. In the same category fall soaps filled 
with starch. In the opinion of the author, soaps containing less than 
50 per cent of fatty acids should be looked upon as “ adulterated,” 
whether the “ fillings ” have detergent properties or not, unless the 
admixture he declared openly (see below “ Sand Soaps ”). Detergent 
compositions formed by the union of silica and alumina with soda have 
been patented. 1 The patentee claims that these compounds, one of 
which is stated to have the formula Al»Si 3 Na 8 0 J3 , may he used either 
alone or in combination with soap. 

Before tlie manufacture of genuine soaps had reached the high state 
of perfection to which it has attained at present, the not inconsiderable 
amount of free caustic soda present in the ordinary household soaps, 
forbade their use for toilet purposes. Hence for the production of toilet 
soaps, curd soap made from carefully selected material was subjected 
to refining processes of which the simplest was that which produced 
“remelted soaps.” More complicated are the methods for making 
milled soaps and transparent soaps. These three processes arc still in 
vogue at present. 

Itemelted Soaps (“ Savons par refontt: ”).—The process consists in 
bringing curd soaps back into the liquid state by “ remelting ” in steam 
jacketed vessels ; bv reworking the soap, free caustic soda is converted 
into carbonate, and thus rendered less harmful to the skin. 2 (This 
process of “ remelting ” is, in some eases, repeated several times. At 
the same time colouring matters, ethereal oils (perfume), and medica¬ 
ments (in the case of medicated soap) are incorporated with the liquid 
mass in the last stages of the process, and the soap is then rim into 
shallow trays or moulds, to he stamped after solidification. The 
remelting used to be done in this country in separate establishments 
(the existence of which was due to the revenue tax on soap) by special 
• 

1 Kaysor, English patent 6931, 1909. 

“ Other patented methods of neutralising free caustic soda are : addition of ammonium 
salts (O'. A. Wright, English patent 14,681, 1885), of egg albumen (German patents 
112,456, 122,354, 134,933), wheat-gluten (Klopfer, English patent 10,350, 1904), 
casein (Horn, German patent 193,562); Runge, English patent'22,441, 1908 ; German 
patent 221,623, but it may be added that they are superttuous if due care be. observed 
in the manufacturing process. 
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manufacturers who were known as “ soap remeltevs,” in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the “ soap-makers,” who supplied the curd soap. At present 
the “ remelted ” soaps are chiefly made by the soap-maker# themselves, 
who take the finished soap, whilst still hot, from the soap pan, and 
colour and perfume it. The soap is then allowed to cool in small frames, 
much in the same manner as the household soaps are cooled. Remelted 
soaps contain approximately the same amount of water as household 
soaps do. 

Milled Son ps (“ »S '«eons broyes ”).—The name is derived from the 
milling processes through which these soaps are passed. The " basis ” 
for these soaps is a carefully made “ curd " prepared from best materials 
and “ finished ” so carefully that the amount of free caustic soda is 
extremely small. In order to render the raw material suitable for 
milling, the bulk of the water must be removed. This is done by 
cutting the soap bars into fine shavings by means of a rotary cutting 
machine, and spreading the shavings in thin layers on trays in a steam- 
heated drying chamber; In large establishments the shavings are 
carried on an endless band through a drying apparatus. The soap 
shavings thereby lose about 20 per cent of water, and are then ready to 
be worked into fine shreds between granite rollers in a milling machine 
(or crushing machine). At this stage of the operations colouring 
matters, glycerin, and perfumes are introduced. As the operations fake 
place in the cold, and the soap is only slightly warmed, much more 
delicate, perfumes can be used than in the “ remelt mg ” process. 
Medicaments (for “ medicated ” soaps) are also incorporated at this 
stage. 1 The mass is repeatedly passed between the rollers until a 
complete intermixture is obtained. 2 Continental toilet snaps are 
frequently “filled” with vegetable products like tapioca meat. The 
shredded soap is then tr ansferred to a “ plodding ” machine 
(“ peloteuse ”), in which the shreds are compressed by means of a 
helical screw and driven against a plate perforated with a number of 
small holes, so that the soap passes this part, of the machine in the 
form of single thick threads. Beyond this plate the threads, still 
under pressure, traverse a jacketed chamber, heated by hot water, 
and are thus pressed together at a somewhat elevated temperature, 
so that the threads coalesce and leave the machine in the shape of a 
continuous bar of soap, which is cut into cakes of suitable, size for the 
stamping machine. A special kind of milled soaps are “ shavint/ 
soap ”; the “ basis " for these soap» is mostly made with both 
caustic soda and caustic potash, in order to produce a finer texture 
and better lathering properties. 

Transparent Soaps. —Genuine transparent soaps are prepared by 
shredding and drying the soap “ basis,” as described under “ milled 

1 Tn order to guard against tlie presence of free caustic soda in tin* finished soap, 
some makers add olive oil or (and) wool-wax, on the assumption that the caustic soda 
will combine with them to form neutral soap. These soaps are known as “super fatted” 
soaps (cp. also p. 349). 

2 The machinery for this purpose was first exhibited in 1855 by Lesage,' founder of 
the firm Beyer Frcres, who operated, however, on soft soap paste. An improved machine 
was shown 1807. 
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soaps/' and then dissolving the dry shreds in alcohol. They may also 
he prepared by saponifying the oils and fats with alcoholic soda. 
Any impurities in the soap (c .sodium carbonate) settle out and can 
be withdrawn, or the alcoholic solution is decanted. The bulk of the 
alcohol is then distilled off, and the gelatinous residue is run into moulds, 
wherein the soap solidifies to a cake which still retains some alcohol 
and has a dull or only translucent appearance. On storing the cakes 
for some months, they lose most of the retained alcohol and become 
transparent , especially if kept at a temperature of 35° (!. The “ basis " 
of these soaps is made from tallow, cocoa nut oil, and castor oil. Other 
kinds are made from tallow-rosin soaps which may still be regarded as 
genuine soaps though they undoubtedly represent lower i|ualities, If 
the latter soaps are " filled ” with sugar solution, they must las regarded 
as adulterated soaps approaching in quality the cheap transparent soaps 
made by the “cold ” process, although they are, as a rule, freer from 
nneombined caustic alkali. 

A special kind of transparent soap is made from stock containing 
very high proportions of rosin ; some qualities contain even free rosin 
acids. When such soaps are allowed to cool in a shallow layer they 
acquire transparency, 


2. SOFT SOAPS—POTASH SOAPS 

In the manufacture of soft soap the base used preponderantly is 
potassium hydrate, small quantities only, if any, of caustic soda being 
employed under certain conditions. Thus in summer it is the custom 
to saponify with a mixture of caustic potash and caustic soda, according 
to the desired consistence of the finished product. By using a fatty 
material of high melting point it is possible to prepare a solid potash soap. 
Thus Homs 1 uses as raw material a mixture of tallow and cocoa nut 
fatty acids with the addition of Japan wax, Chinese wax, beeswax, sper¬ 
maceti, or carnatiba wax. 2 It is claimed for these soaps that they give a 
strong and persistent lather. A solid potash soap containing 65-72 per 
cent of fatty acids is being sold in Germany. 3 The manufacture of potash 
soap is much simpler than that of land soaps, as it involves practically 
only one operation, viz. " boiling ” the glycerides with caustic alkali 
solutions in a pan, no salting out being required. Hence the resulting 
product, after being property “ fitted,” can be run straightway from 
the boiling-pan into the vessels in which the soap is sold. 

The method of manufacturing ” genuine ” commercial soft soap 
for household purposes differs, however, essentially from that employed 
in the manufacture of hard soap in that the presence of potassium 
carbonate is requited so as to produce a soap of clear translucent appear¬ 
ance which possesses the desired consistence for handling. 

Before the production of caustic potash had reached its present state 

1 Gorman patents 248,657, 262,591. 

2 Miillcr, Austrian patent application, ausgel, 15, iv. 1910. 

2 Seifensieder Zuit ., 1911, 1389. 
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of perfection, in other words, before it was possible to obtain a pure 
caustic potash, the soap-maker prepared bis potash lyes by treating 
wood ashes (or later on pearl-ash) with lime, leaving so much of the 
potassium carbonate undecomposed as prolonged experience had shown 
him to be required, and to be most suitable, for the obtainment of a 
properly fitted potash soap. As potassium carbonate is only required 
for the “ fitting ” operation, the best practice is to carry out the saponi¬ 
fication of the glycerides by means of caustic potash of known strength 
and to add the potassium carbonate required in the course of saponifica¬ 
tion or at tiro finishing operation. 

The following two tables, giving the amounts required theoretically 
for the saponification of glycerides, have been calculated by the author 
for use in practice (ep. p. 305) : 


Caustic Potash Solutions required to saponify Fats of Mean Molecular 
Weight G70 (Cocoa Nut Oil, Palm Kernel Oil) [. Lewkowitsch ] 


Weight of 


Gallons of Solution of Caustic Potash. 


Fat in 
Tons. 

20° Twaddell = 

40° Twaddell = 

60° Twaddell = 

71° Twaddell= 


s. g. ri. 

S. G. 1-2. 

S. G. 1-3. 

S. G. 1-355. 

•05 

2V31 

10-42 

6-97 

5-80 

‘I 

42-63 

20-84 

13-95 

11-60 

•15 

63-94 

31-26 

20-92 

17-40 

•2 

85-25 

41-68 

27-90 

23-21 

•25 

100-57 

52-10 

34-87 

29-01 

•3 

127-88 

62-52 

41-85 

34-81 

•05 

149-19 

72-94 

48-82 

40-61 

•4 

170-51 

83-36 

55-79 

46-41 

'45 

191-82 

93-78 

62-77 

52-21 

•5 

213 13 

104-20 

69-74 

58 01 

•65 

234-45 

114-62 

76-72 

63-81 

*6 

255-76 

125-04 

83-69 

69-62 

•65 

277-07 

135-46 

90-67 

75 42 

•7 

298-39 

145-88 

97'64 

81-22 

•75 

319-70 

156-30 

104-61 

87-02 

•8 

341-01 

16672 

111-59 

92-82 

•85 

362-33 

177-14 

118-56 

98-62 

•9 

383-64 

187-56 

125 54 

104-42 

•95 

404-95 

197 98 

132-51 

110-22 

1-0 

426-27 

208-40 

139-49 

116-03 

2-0 

852-54 

416-80 

278-97 

232-05 

3-0 

1278-80 

625-19 

( 418-46 

348-08 

4-0 

1705-07 

833-59 

557-94 

464-10 

5-0 

2131-34 

1041-99 

697-43 

580-13 

6'0 

2557-61 

1250-39 

836-92 

696-16 

7-0 

2983-88 

1458-79 

976-40 

812-18 

8-0 

3410-14 

166718 

1115-89 

928-21 

9-0 

3836-41 

1875-58 

1255-37 

1044-23 

100 

4262-6S 

2083-98 

1394-86 « 

1160-26 


[Table 
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Caustic Potash Solutions required to saponify Fats of Mean Molecular 
Weight 860 ( Tallow, Cotton Seed Oil, Olive Oil, etc.) [ Lewkoioitsch ] 


Weight of 

Gallons of Solution. 

Fat in 
Tons. 

20* T wad dell— 

40' Twaddell- 

00° Twaddoll = 



S. G. 1-1. 

S. G. 1*2. 

H. G. 1-8. 

8. G. 1 355. 

•05 

16-60 

8-12 

5*43 

4-52 

•1 

33-21 

16-24 

10-87 

9-04 

•15 

49-81 

24-35 

16-30 

13-56 

■2 

66-42 

32-47 

21-73 

18-08 

•25 

83-02 

40-59 

27-17 

22-60 

•3 

99-6;) 

4871 

32-60 

27-12 

•35 

116*23 

56-82 

38-03 

31*64 

•4 

132-84 

64-94 

43 47 

36-16 

■45 

149-44 

73 06 

48-90 

40-68 

"5 

166 - 05 

81-18 

54 33 

45 20 

•55 

182-65 

89-30 

59-77 

4972 

•6 

199-26 

97-41 

65-20 

54-24 

•65 

215-86 

105-53 

70-63 

68-75 

•7 

232-47 

113-65 

76-07 

63-27 

•75 

249-07 

121-77 

81-50 

6779 

•8 

265-67 

129-88 

86-94 

72-31 

•85 

282-28 

138-00 

92-37 

76-83 

•9 

298-88 

146-12 

97-80 

81-35 

•95 

315-49 

154-24 

103-24 

85-87 

1*0 

332*09 

162-36 

108-67 

90-39 

2 0 

664-19 

324-71 

217-34 

180-78 

3 0 

996-28 

487-07 

326-01 

271-18 

4 0 

1328-37 

649-42 

434-68 

361-67 

5-0 

I860-47 

811-78 

543-35 

451-96 

6 0 

1992-56 

974-14 

652-01 

542-36 

7-0 

2324*65 

1136-49 

760-68 

632-74 

8-0 

265674 

1298-85 

869*35 

732 14 

9-0 

2988-84 

1461-20 

987-02 

813-53 

10-0 

3320-93 

1623-56 

1086-69 

903 92 


Soft soap used to be made in five-heated pans ; but during the last 
two decades these have been replaced in modern works by pans similar 
to those used in the manufacture of hard soap, but fitted with a “ close ” 
steam coil in addition to an open steam coil or coils. 1 

The fatty raw material (see p. 300), which for the best soap consists 
chiefly or preponderantly of (placed oil, is introduced into the soap pan 
and churned up with steam, when a caustic potash solution of about 20° 
Twaddcll is run in. Whilst the saponification proceeds, lyes of higher 
strength can be used. When all the glycerides have been converted 
into soap, and the latter is just slightly alkaline, potassium carbonate 
solution is introduced. The soap will then contain an excess of water ; 
this is removed by turning off the open steam and heating the mass with 
the aid of the dry steam coil. At the same time the mass is agitated 
by a suitable mechanical arrangement so as to promote the rapid 
evaporation of excess of water. By taking samples and examining their 
1 Cp. Bauer, English patent 21,457, 1902. 
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appearance and consistence on a glass plate, the operator is able to 
judge exactly the point at which the soap is “ finished.” The mass 
then represents practically a mixture of potassium salts of fatty acids 
with a solution containing all the glycerin from the fats, a slight excess 
of caustic potash, and a certain amount of potassium carbonate, The 
two component parts of this mixture arc so carefully balanced that on 
cooling a homogeneous mass is obtained which retains its transparency. 
If the soap is made from linseed oil only, the transparency will be 
retained even in winter, and the soap will not “ congeal ” ; but if the 
soap stock contains notable amounts of cotton seed oil or even maize 
oil, and frost sets in, then the soap is liable to become dull (“ blind ”). 
Hence the choice of raw material is conditioned by the seasons. If 
some tallow is used in the stock, the harder potassium stearate or 
palmitatc, or a mixture of both, crystallises out in starlike clusters, 
producing what is known in commerce as “ figging " (ep. above, p. ,‘!I6). 
The same effect can also tie produced by replacing a portion of the 
caustic potash by its equivalent, of caustic soda. It should be noted 
that as soda soaps are unable to retain as much water as do potash 
soaps, substitution of caustic soda for caustic potash somewhat reduces 
the yield of 240 parts of soft soap from 100 parts of glycerides. By 
collating the tables given on pp. 305 and 306 with those given on 
pp. 332 and 333, the equivalent amounts can be easily found. The 
more soda used, the more is the soft soap apt to lose its transparency. 
This holds especially good of that white soft soap, known in Germany 
as " silver soap,” which is chiefly made from cotton seed oil. 

In the soft soaps prepared in the manner described above all the 
glycerin is retained, and, as has been pointed out already, a certain 
excess of caustic potash and notably of potassium carbonate is necessary 
in order to give the soap the inviting appearance which the public 
demands. 

By operating carefully, potash soaps can be made which are devoid 
of free alkali and potassium carbonate. Such soaps are, however, only 
manufactured for the purposes of the textile industry (sec below), when 
absence of free alkali or of carbonate is essential, and the appearance of 
the soap is of no importance. In this ease it is indispensable to work 
with pure caustic potash, as all impurities, such as sulphates, chlorides, 
and carbonates, pass into the finished soap. 

Solutions, or frequently only emulsions, of soft soap are known in 
commerce under the name liquid tmjix. {Those used in surgical and in 
pharmaceutical practice, 1 as also those intended for cosmetic (toilet) 
purposes, are mainly alcoholic solutions containing certain proportions 
of glycerin and are clear solutions. The first-mentioned soaps may 
contain medicaments and antiseptic substances. 2 In most of these 
liquid soaps neutrality would appear a desideratum. This can be easily 

1 A. Holub, Sei/eimeder Zcit., 1908, 1480; Chan. ZnitraJU 1909 (1), 098. 

Thus liquid “ sulphur ” soap is made by passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
into an alcoholic solution of soft soap (Sarnsoii, German patent 191,900). Op. Schmatolla, 
German patent 197,220; K. Lemhicli, United States patent 895,477 ; S. Knopf, 
German patent 255,157 ; Felidler and Frank, French patent 419,235; English patent 
17,100, 1910 ; Schmitz, French patent 419,019. 
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fulfilled by careful working, and it would appear unnecessary to prepare 
these soaps from fatty acids or rosin acids. For disinfecting purposes, 
aqueous solutions or emulsions of soft soap are sold under a large variety 
of fancy names. They contain tar oils (benzene, toluene) in such 
proportions that the solutions can be diluted with a certain amount of 
water without becoming turbid through the separation of the neutral 
tar oils (op. also “ Emulsified Oils ”). Thus, the author has found in 
an aqueous solution of soft son]) 55 per cent of crude tar acids. Solutions 
of soft soap containing terpineol are protected by Frilzsclte. 1 

Potash soaps contain much larger quantities of water than do hard 
soaps. Genuine soft soaps made in the pan retain so much water that 
100 parts of neutral glycerides yield 210 parts of commercial potash 
soap. 

From these data the theoretical composition of a genuine soft soup' 
can be calculated. 

Suppose a fat of the mean molecular weight 860 has been 
saponified. Its .saponification value is approximately 195, or, in 
other words, it requires 19-5 per cent, of KOH (= 16-42 per cent of 
K.,0) for saponification. 

The 210 parts of potash soap obtained from 100 parts of such fat 
contain, of course, 16-12 parts of K.,0 ; therefore we have in the soap 
6-813 per cent of K 2 () [210 : 16-42 : : 100 : x\. 

As the mean molecular weight of the fatty acids is approximately 
275, the corresponding figure for the fatty anhydrides is 275-9=266. 
Since 47-1 parts of potassium oxide, combine with 266 parts of fatty 
anhydrides, we have in the soap 38-7 per cent of fatty anhydrides 
[47-1 : 266 : : 6-813 : j;J. The remainder consists of glycerol and water, 
potassium carbonate, and excess of caustic alkali, if any. 

The composition of a genuine potash soap should, therefore, theo¬ 
retically, lie ■ 

l’er cent. 

Fatty anhydrides ....... 38-700 

Combined potassium oxide, K 2 0 ..... 0-813 

Glycerol, water, and potassium carbonate (by difference) . 54-457 

100-000 

Rosin is used for cheaper kinds of soft soap, just as in the case of 
hard soaps. For the reasons,.stated above (p. 300), soft soaps made 
with rosin as part of the stock, and intended for household purposes, 
are still looked upon as genuine. 

In the manufacture of soft soaps for textile purposes rosin must 
be avoided ; and the presence of rosin in such a soft soap must be 
considered as distinctly lowering its value, or even as constituting 
adulteration. 

Soft soaps, like hard soaps, are also “ filled ” ( u thinned out ”) 
with solutions of potassium silicate, potassium carbonate, potassium 
chloride, carragheen moss decoctions, starch, and potato flour. The 

1 German patent 207,570. 
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last two substances are largely used for the adulteration of opaque 
(white) soft, soaps made on the Continent, especially the German 
“ silver soap,” in order to “ increase the yield.” The soap used by 
silversmiths is heavily filled, sometimes up to CO per cent, with chalk. 
Talcum is unsuitable for this purpose. 

In the best soft soaps all the glycerin is retained, and its presence 
helps to impart to the soap the desired transparency. The endeavour 
to recover this glycerin has led to the production of soft soap from 
fatty acids (oleic acid) and from “ soap stock fatty acids.” 

Oleic acid lends itself best for the making of neutral soaps for 
manufacturers’ purposes, as it is easy to prepare a completely neutral 
soap by bringing together a known quantity of oleic acid with the 
exactly required quantity of a solution of pure caustic potash. It has, 
however, been found by experience that these soaps do not impart to 
the woollen fibre the same lustre and “ feel ” which a soft soap containing 
all the glycerin from the natural fats is able to give. 

With the introduction of the soap stock fatty acids ” the production 
of soft soaps from these materials has gained ground, notably on the 
Continent. Hut the same strictures which have been made above with 
regard to hard soap made from such material may be repeated also in 
this case. Tligh-class soft soaps such as are in demand in this country 
cannot be obtained with soap stock fatty acids. It need therefore 
only be pointed out briefly that, whereas the fatty acids obtained by 
the Twitch'll process are entirely unsuitable for soft snap, those made 
by the autoclave process can only be used for the inferior qualities. 
Slightly better than the soap stock fatty acids prepared by the autoclave 
process is the soap stock material obtained by the ferment process. It 
should, however, be emphasised that such soaps are inferior to those 
made from glycerides. As the price of potassium carbonate is almost 
the same as that of caustic potash, or slightly higher, it would be un- 
remunerative to neutralise the free fatty acids in the soap stock fatty 
acids with carbonate, as is done in the case of hard soaps made from this 
material (see above, p. 318). There is, therefore, no inducement to use 
potassium carbonate in place of caustic potash. 

The process of making soft soap by double decomposition has been 
patented (see above, p. 323), but it is very unlikely that the manu¬ 
facture of soft soaps by this process will ever be attempted. 

Commercial Varieties of Soap 

In order to suit various purposes, the variety of soaps that are being 
made is exceedingly great. 

By far the largest quantities of hard soap are used for laundry, toilet, 
and other household purposes. 

The most suitable soaps for laundries are either genuine mottled 
or “ settled ” tallow-rosin soaps. The best class of toilet soaps contain, 
as a rule, 80 per cent of fatty acids; but it must be understood that 
there arc all varieties in commerce, down to the cheap transparent 
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toilet soaps, which contain even less than -10 per cent, of fatty acids. 
As pointed out already, medicaments, etc., are frequently incorporated 
with soap in the milling machine, and thus an enormous variety of 
medicated soaps, or soaps containing plant extracts, disinfectants, with 
or without chlorinated hydrocarbons, carbolic soap, etc., arc made. 

For household purposes all qualities are made, from genuine soap 
containing 03 per cent of fatty acids down through all gradations of 
carbonated, silieated, “ filled," “ run ” soaps to “ scouring ” soaps 
which may contain only 10 per cent, of fatty acids'. 

Soaps made from cocoa nut or palm kernel oils have the property of 
lathering in water containing salts ('‘marine soaps”). linehamn 1 
prepares a marine soap by incorporating soda soap with a proportion of 
potash rosin soap. Soulier and Reisilorff 2 * 4 patent a detergent com¬ 
position for use with sea water- prepared from purely inorganic materials 
(silica, alumina, and soda). 


Special objects are served by floating soaps, made by incorporating 
air with soaps whilst still in the pasty state or by mixing oxygen-yielding 
bodies, like hydrogen peroxide, with the molten soap : 3 disinfecting 
soaps, containing carbolic acid, “ authrasol ” formaldehyde, terpineol, 
etc. ; soaps containing aromatic derivatives of mercury have been 
patented by Farbeiifabrik, form.' F. liai/er and dad Sand soaps 
are made chiefly from finely ground silica or infusorial earth, by mixing 
it with hard soap (and sometimes with soda), so as to allow the mass 
to he shaped and handled like a soap cake. Admixture with sawdust 
has also been proposed for the same purpose. 

During the last decade shredded soaps , made from genuine soap, and 
f/iouml soap, also made from genuine soap, have come into vogue. These 
soaps may be considered as representing the best class of dry soaps : 5 
they contain more than 04 per cent, of fatty acids and may reach as 
high a content as 80 per cent, Usually, however, under t lie name of dry 
soaps arc understood those washing powders and soap powders which 
are prepared by grinding together hard soaps with sodium carbonate. 
On account, of their handiness, and even economy, those soaps have 
come into extensive use, and are therefore manufactured in increasing 

1 English patent 27,083, 1908 ; c.p. also Lever Brothers, Ltd., French patent 405,94#. 

“ French patent 413,964. 

Foil, Austrian patent application 2773-06. 

4 German patents 233,437, 246,880 f English patents 10,075, 1909 : 21,9.81, 1910 ; 
French patent 402,740, and additions 13,062. 13,68*2 ; cp. also Meister, Lucius, .and 
Brtining, German patent 271,820 ; Sehrauth and Sehoeller, German patent 216,828. 

5 For the manufacture of a dry soap, in form of powder, by blowing hot soap under 
pressure into a chamber, wherein it settles out as a tine powder, cp. O. Lindemaun, 
English patents 25,276, 1907, 26,133, 1908, andGehr. Korting, German patents 203,193, 
232,098. Tin* preparation of tinely divided soap by pouring soap in a liquid condition 
into brine is claimed b^A. 11. Finlay (English patent 12,849, 1907). With regard to 
a machine for the mechanical preparation of finely divided soap, cp. German patent 
200,264 (Wecker and Buhler) ; United States patent 900,967 (W. Till.son) ; Biggs, 
English patent 20,952, 1910 ; Schwartz and Ayres, United States patent 1,033,737. 
“ Flake ” soup is also produced by cooling hydrous soap between rotating, strongly cooled 
cylinders to a band which is cut up into shreds and flakes by mechanical means {German 
patent 223,659, Flakes, Limited). 
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quantities. They are made by preparing a genuine or other soap 
stoek, and grinding this under edge-runners together with soda crystals 
or soda ash and a suitable pr oportion of water or soap solutions, made 
by boiling “ oleine ” with caustic soda solution. The ground mass is 
then reduced to powder in a disintegrator. Other methods are also 
in vogue. A machine for performing the saponification of oils and fats, 
subsequently drying them, and reducing the soap to powder, has been 
patented by Kthmnls ami Ranee, 1 * and also by C. Ellis. 2, The amount 
of real soap varies considerably. In the United Slates cotton seed 
soap stoek is largely used for making such washing powder's (op. Chap. 
XVI. p. 402), but these are much inferior in quality to soaps made 
front better material, such as palm oil. (It should be pointed out that 
dry soajr dust, is liable to cause explosions. 3 ) Vegetable saponirrs are 
sometimes incorporated with dry soaps in order to increase l ire lathering 
properties, as also are the protein-containing genns of various cereals, 4 
and brewery veast. 5 6 The addition of borate of ammonia has been 
patented.® Frequently inert matter such as sodium sulphate, lciesel- 
gulvr, magnesium carbonate. 7 etc., is incorporated with the soap powder. 
Sodium silicate is also added to some varieties of soap powders. 

Mixtures containing no soap (i.c. a mixture of sodium perborate, 
soda, and borax) fall outside the scope of this work. In order to make 
soap cakes which will dissolve easily in water it has been proposed to 
press the powdered soap into cakes after the addition of a suitable 
agglutinant such as dextrine. 8 9 The manufacture of soap containing 
glyceryl borate has been patented by (Irani. 1 ' 

Very considerable quantities of soap arc used in the textile in¬ 
dustries, notably in the silk, woollen, awl cotton industries. These 
soaps, known as textile soaps, form, as it were, a special group, and 
require therefore brief consideration. 

In the silk industry the soap used for degumming the raw silk fibre 
is mostly made from olive oil or (chiefly in America) from lard oil. 
The soaps intended for this industry are. required to be as free from 
uncombined alkali as possible, as it is said that even the smallest amount, 
is apt to damage the " feel ” and lustre of the silk. Nevertheless, silk 
manufacturers add a small amount of potassium carbonate to the soap 
bath. For washing finished silk goods it is advantageous to have an 
easily soluble soap. Olive oil soda soap, and especially oleic acid soda 
soap, are in vogue for this purpose. Addition of borax to such soaps 
is sometimes desired by the silk manufacturers. 

I English patent 4654, 19111. 

- United States patents 904,520, 1,007,680. 

3 Cp. S. F. Peekliam, Juvm. Sor.. C/wm. hii/., 1907, 244. 

4 Macpherson and Hoys, English patents 5620, 1909; 20,089, 1909; French 

patent 415,974 ; Murray, French patent 440,978 ; K lop ter, English patent 2191, 1912 ; 
Lothainincr, French patent 432,025. 

6 Anyon, United States patent 1,064,591. 

II Armstrong, English patent 17,218, 1904. 

7 Walker and Freestone, English patent 17,228, 1909. 

8 Saponin-Werke, F. Boehm, French patent 417,139; Patent Borax Co., English 
patent 13,008, 1910. 

9 French patent 417,547. 
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lu tlic woollen industries 1 soap is used (a) for scouring raw wool, (6) 
for scouring spun yarn, and (c) for scouring the woven woollen fabric. 

(a) Soap intended for scouring raw wool should not contain free 
caustic, alkali, as free alkali acts injuriously on the wool, destroying its 
surface by pitting the scales and taking awav its lustre. Some wool¬ 
washing establishments wash therefore with dilute ammonia solutions 
or with ammonia soaps. If the raw wool is of inferior quality, no 
objection is taken to a small amount of alkaline carbonate. 

Soft potash soap is preferable to soda soap, caeteris paribus. Un¬ 
saponified fat, unsaponifiable matter, rosin, silicate, and “ fillers ” 
should be absent. “ Secret powders ” consist largely of sodium 
carbonate and inert substances with a minimum of palm oil soap or 
even cotton seed oil soap. 2 

(b) Soaps for scorning spun yarn should also be neutral, h’or the. 
best class of goods the soap is made from sulphur olive oil (see Vol. II.), 
but genuine mottled soaps (see. above) are very largely employed, as 
they can he made to contain but a small quantity of free caustic soda. 
Rosin and (or) cotton seed oil (or cocoa nut oil) should not be used for 
these soaps, nor should silicate, etc., be employed. 

(c) Soaps for scouring, " fulling,” “ milling ” the woven woollen 
fabric for best-class goods should be devoid of free alkali. For the 
first two purposes, caeteris paribus, potash soap is preferable to soda soap. 
Tins should be made from pure olive oil or tallow. To the latter some 
cocoa nut oil is usually admixed. 

For the scouring of low-class goods, such as union goods for which 
mungo and shoddy arc used, strongly alkaline soaps are demanded by 
manufacturers, and a certain amount of free caustic alkali and alkaline 
carbonates is allowed. Silicate and rosin should, however, be absent; 
neither should the soap contain unsaponified fat nor unsapomfiablo 
substances. 

In tiio cotton industry soap serves to remove “stiffening,” and is 
used for washing tire dyed or printed fabric. Soaps for the use of calico 
printers are mostly made from olive oil or palm oil. Small quantities 
of cocoa nut oil are also used. They should not contain maize oil, 
cotton seed oil, or iosin ; noil her should they contain free alkali, as 1 his 
acts injuriously on the colour of the printed calico. 

Tiro textile, soaps described above are (or should be) genuine soaps, 
unless filling with sodium carbonate and silicate is allowed. As special 
textile soaps may be mentioned :— 

Softening, “ Cotton Softener.”—These soaps are used in the cotton 
industry, and consist of a salve-like emulsion made by incorporating 
large quantities of water with genuine soap. “ Softening ” is, as a rule, 
made from cocoa nui oil or from tallow, and “ run down ” with water 
to contain even as little as 20 per cent of fatty acids. This soap is 

1 Op. Lewkowitscb, Joura. tioc. Dyers and Colourists , 189-1, 42 ; Journ. Hoc. Client. 
Did., 1894, 258. Cp. also Massot, Zeits.f. anyew. Chem 1906, 233. 

2 Cotton seed oil should be avoided in the making of textile soaps. Nevertheless, 
large quantities of cotton seed soap stock are shipped from the United States to this 
country and are used for scouring inferior goods (see Chap. XVI.). 
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frequently “ filled ” with starch or potato meal. In some “ softenings ” 
potash soap is substituted for soda soap. 1 Jn the United States 
“ softening ” is frequently made from maize oil and cotton seed oil. 
Another type of “softening” is an emulsion consisting of carragheen 
moss and cocoa nut oil (or palm kernel) soap, to which sometimes 
glycerin is added. 


Liquid Soaps 

Soap Emulsions .—These are prepared by partially or completely 
neutralising Turkey-red oil with caustic alkali. 2 A solution of soap in 
carbon tetrachloride 3 or chloro-ethylenes 4 5 belongs to this group. Clean¬ 
ing emulsions containing no soap in which the carbon tetrachloride and 
water are emulsified by means of a small amount of saponin, have been 
patented by Wnckenmiler:' 

Dry Cleaning Soaps—Bensiu Snaps. —These snaps are made from 
potash soaps, containing only small quantities of soda soap, or from 
oleic acid and ammonia and petroleum naphtha (or even burning oil 
which is, however, difficult to remove), or ethyl acetate. 6 Commercial 
specimens of such soaps examined in the author's laboratory contained 
approximately 30 per cent of hydrocarbons. These soaps form a 
gelatinous mass, and arc specially used in the “ dry cleaning ” trade. 7 8 
The best soaps of this class contain free unsaponified fat so as to ensure 
absence of free alkali. 

The facility with which foreign substances can be incorporated with, 
and are retained by, solidified, jellified, or liquid soap lias led to the 
production of an enormous amount of all kinds of “ special ” soaps for 
each of which some valuable property (real or supposed) is claimed. 
It is quite impossible to give a classification of these, and it must,, 
therefore, be left to the analyst to decide, in each individual case, whether 
a soap containing foreign substances must be considered to be an 
adulterated soap or not. Thus a soap sold as a sand soap or pumice 
soap 9 is not adulterated soap. Nor would a soap containing naphtha, 

1 Op. F. C. Burnham, Juurn. Sac, Chem. Ind. , 190(5, 

2 Op. L. E. Common and Hull Oil Manufacturing Company, English patents 23,768, 
1906 ; 16,969, 1907 ; cp. also 0. II. Meyer, German patent 197,400 (ep. j>. 203); Soc. 
Nauton Freres et de Marsac and T. F. Tesse, English patent 9411, 1909; German 
patent 236,295. 

8 Stockhausen, German patent 169,930; ep. Chem. XeU. t 1908. 935; Armstrong, 
English patents 16,406, 1905 ; 21,280, 1908 ; Drayer, United States patent 1,049,495 ; 
Schmitz, German patent 255,901; Welter, French patent 402,175 ; English patent 
8982, 1909. 

4 French patent 396,493 (Stockhausen and Traiser); Roller, English patent 15,288, 
1910 ; United States patent 1,038,900 ; Soc. Nauton Freres et de Marsac and Tesse, 
English patent 14,725, 1909 ; Fendler and Frank, English patent 17,100, 1910. 

5 United States patent 1,038,783. 

11 Stockhausen and Traiser, German patent 246,606. 

7 Cp. German patent 92,017. Gartenmeister, Simon, and Diirkbcim, German patent 
267,439; de Sales, English patent 1292, 1905; Boehtne and Wolff, English {latent, 
23,013, 1909. For an adulterated soap of this class cp. English patent 1292,1905 ; cp. 
also Kruger, F&rber-Zeitung, 1902, 289 ; Chem. Zeit 1908, 935. 

8 Jaeckels, English patent 26,867, 1908. 
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or petroleum, or tar oils, or sulphur, or peroxides, 1 or perborates, 2 or 
sodium tungstate, 3 or lithium salts, 4 fall under this head, if sold as 
naphtha map, petroleum map, tar map, or sulphur , etc., soaps. 5 It 
should, however, be pointed out that, as a rule, these substances are 
very frequently accompanied bv loading materials (especially sodium 
silicate solutions). In this connection it may be mentioned that under 
the name of " American soap stock " there is sold a heavy mineral oil, 
mixed with soap and in some cases even with “ oleine.” 

Attempts are being made at, present to make soap with the aid of 
naphthenic acids, which arc recovered in the Kussian oil industry from 
the “soda tar" obtained in the refining of petroleum fractions. As 
naphthenic acids alone yield a viscous or even liquid soap, they arc. sold 
as a " substitute " for fatty material under fancy names such as “ sapo- 
naphtha " ; they are stated to be used to some extent in the manufacture 
of low-class Russian soaps. 6 the chief component of which is cocoa nut 
oil. The presence of naphthenic, acids in a soap, unless declared, would, 
therefore, have to be looked upon as adulteration. 7 Their presence in a 
soap would betray itself by an extremely unpleasant smell of petroleum, 
by the deep green colour of their copper salts. 8 and by their low mole¬ 
cular weights, vis. about 215 (the theoretical number for 0 W H M 0 2 is 
212). The use of metallic salts of naphthenic acid in conjunction with 
naphthenic glycerides has been proposed as a substitute, for india-rubber. 9 

The following is an analysis, due to Charilsclikoff, 10 of a soap made 
from naphthenic acids, and sold as a “ disinfectant ” soap or “ mineral ” 
soap :— 


Naphthenic acids 

27*11 per cent. 

Total alkali 

18-3 

Sodium carbonate 

1-22 

Water 19 . 

. 48-5 

Impurities 

4*4 


1 &*e Vo], II. Chap. XIII. p. 35 ; cp. also German patent 157,737 (zinc peroxide) ; 
English patent 19,309, 1905 ; French patent 392,955 (Beiersdorf and Company) ; and 
English patent 10,823, 1908 (Woltfenstein) ; English patent 1150, 1909 (sodium per¬ 
oxide and carbon tetrachloride). Gruner, German patents 107,793 (sodium peroxide), 
190,140, 191,887, 193,738, 193,739, 197,370, 197,377. 

2 Giessler and Bauer, German patent 149,335 ; Chem. Werke conn. Dr. II. Hyk , 
English patent 7945, 1909 ; Hungarian patent applications C. 1874 and C. 1937 ; German 
patents 254,210, 258,393; Palanca and Co., Italian patent. 341/135/112,472 ; A. 
Bad is.son, French patent 398,302 ; E. Herrmann, French patent 398,448 : cp. also 
United States patent 911,158 (Manaolss and Itosslcr and Hasslaelier, Chem. Fabr.). 

:i English patent 717, 1909 (H oiling worth). 

‘ Fattingcr, English patent 11,953, 1910. 

15 To this class would belong soaps* containing sodium sulphide, Chem. Werke in 
Freiburg if French patent 341,159; English patent 18,152, 1904; German patent 
189,873 ; cp. also Diesser and Woldrab, German patent 258,655. Such soaps are 
specially made for the use of workmen in white lead works. 

6 Cp. E. Pyhiilii, Petroleum , 1908, 571 ; 1313. L. Mazet, Lcs Mai it'res grasses, 
1908, 1222. 

7 Cp. H. Breda, English patent 19,477, 1906 ; German patent 179,504 ; Bazin, 

French patent 399,212. 

H The naphthenic acid lias been proposed as a qualitative reagent for copper and 
cobalt, inasmuch as the metallic salts are soluble in ether, benzin, etc., yielding highly 
coloured liquids, Cluiritselikolf, Chem. Zeil. Rep., 1910, 157 ; cp. also Lutschinnsky, 
Chem. Zeit., 1911, 1204. 9 Chercheffsky, German patent 228,858. 

10 Chem. Zeit. Rep., 1907, 226. The original states: 28*48 per cent of water ; this 
must be due to a printer’s error. 
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Another analysis 1 of naphthenic soap (sold as “ Miloin ”) gave 


the following results 


Naphthenic acids ..... 

50-96 per cent. 

Total alkali, as NaOH .... 

13-98 „ 

Combined alkali, as NaOH .... 

9-30 „ 

Free sodium hydrate .... 

1-85 

Sodium carbonate ..... 

3-74 „ 

Naphthenic soda soap, anhydrous 

58-07 „ 

Neutralisation valuo of the naphthenic acids 

255 

Mean molecular weight .... 

219 


The iodine value of naphthenic acids is given by Charilschkofi as 1-1. 
Soaps of naphthenic acids require even more salt in the salting-out 
process than do the corresponding cocoa nut oil and palm kernel oil 
soaps. 2 


Valuation and Analysis of Soap 

In the foregoing lines the order of enumeration and classification 
of soaps within the two sections is chiefly based on the proportion of 
fatty acids which they contain. Hence in the valuation of soap, 
chemical analysis must, play a prominent part, inasmuch as only thereby 
is it possible to ascertain the percentage of real soap, the amount of 
other constituents, and the presence of foreign substances. Whilst 
chemical analysis will thus lie resorted to in the first instance, it must 
not be forgotten that tv host of other factors, such as appearance, con¬ 
sistence, lathering properties, etc., play an important part in enabling 
one to arrive at a definite opinion as to the value of a soap. Not every 
soap is suitable for a given purpose, and much depends, cwleris paribus, 
on the nature of the fat stock which has been employed. 

Sliepel 3 attempts to measure the lathering capacity of soap by 
dissolving in 100 c.c. of water an amount of soap corresponding to 0-fi 
grin, of fatty acids. This solution is placed in a flask of 2 litres capacity 
provided with a long graduated neck, on the top part of which is a bulb 
holding 50 c.c. The flask is well shaken for 30 seconds at a temperature 
of 17°-20° C. (or at 50°-55° 0.) and inverted, when, after standing for 
about 3 minutes, the amount of froth can be read off. 

According to the standards laid down by the Government of New- 
South Wales, soap must contain not less than 59 per cent of fatty acids 
plus rosin acids, not more than one-tenth of one per cent of free caustic 
alkali, and not more than 3 per cent, of sodium carbonate. If filling 
material be added, which must, not exceed 10 per cent, the product must 
be labelled “ soap mixture.” 

Hillyer 4 proposed to value a soap by determining the emulsifying 
power of the soap Bolution, on tho assumption ihaji this might form a 

1 Chan. Ze.it, Rep., 1908, CIO; cp. also Schwarz and Marcusson, Qhem. Heme, 
1908, 165; Boiitoux, Les Mu tikes grasses, 1911, 2156. 

2 Davidsohn, Zeits.f. angew. Chevi., 1914, 2. 

? Seifensieder Zeit., 1914, 347. 

4 Journ. A mer. ('hem. Soe., 1903, 1256. Cp. F. O. Donnan, Zeits.f. phi/sih. Che hi., 
1899 (31), 42 ; cp. also Bein, Che in. Zeit., 1908, 236. 
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measure of the cleansing power. As Hillyer himself agrees that this 
test in tiie form described by him does not supply, an exact measure, 
(lie reader must be referred to the original paper. Tests of this kind 
would only have practical importance for establishments using large 
quantities of soap, such as laundries, woollen mills, etc,. In these 
establishments the value of a given soap is ascertained by practical 
tests, the quantity of soap required to do a certain amount of work 
being actually determined on a large scale. 

Shukoff find fiehextahtff 1 also attempted to determine the washing 
power of soaps made from different oils and fats. According to their 
experiments the washing power of the soaps decreases in the following 
order Tallow, liquid vegetable oils and olein, cocoa nut, palm kernel 
oils. These observers also state that the maximum cleansing effect is 
observed when the concentration of true soap in the solution is 0-2 to 
0-1 per cent. 

In the following lines the most reliable chemical methods (leaving 
out a number of proposed processes) applicable in the examination and 
valuation of commercial soaps will be described. Net attempt is made 
to indicate a. complete course of analysis embracing the search for all 
substances that muv possibly be present, as such a, course would be of 
little practical use. 


Sampling of Soap 


Great, care must be exercised ill sampling soap in order to avoid 
serious errors in the determination of water. On exposure to the 
air, soap dries on t he surface, and once a " skin ’ is formed the outer 
portions of a cake protect to some extent the inner portions from loss 
of water bv evaporation. In the case of hard soap the sample for 
analysis should t herefore be taken from the centre of the cake by cutting 
away all the outer portions to what extent this must he done will he 
gathered bv inspecting a transverse section, this showing to what depth 
drying has taken place. The inside and outside give different propor¬ 
tions of fatty acids. Such devices as taking a sample bv means of a 
cork-borer, or bv cut t mg a t ransverse slice from a cake, in order to obtain 
an ' average " sample, lead in most cases to erroneous results, T his 
method of taking the inside of a bar will, of course, show, as nearly as 
possible, the percentage of fatty acids in the soap as it left the works. 
If, however, the soap is sold in IRvrs of definite weight which have dried 
out considerably and the loss of weight to each bar has been taken into 
account. then the fatty acids must be determined in a transverse section. 
If the sample under examination be a freshly made snap (containing 
about 30 per cent of water), a fairly large portion should lie weighed off 
rapidly, as the soapls apt to give up perceptible quantities of moisture 
to the dry atmosphere of the balance case. For the same reason the 
sample should not be sliced before weighing, except perhaps in the ease 
of a milled toilet soap or of a thoroughly dried-out soap. The well- 


17cm. XeiL, 1811. 1027. 
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known contrivances for preventing loss of moisture during weighing 
must be resorted to, if highly watered soaps be under examination. 

Similar precautions must be taken in the case of soft soap. If a 
keg of potash soap is to be examined, the sample must be taken from 
the centre. 


(a) Determination of Fatty Mailer and of Told Alkali. 

The following is a rapid and, for t he. purposes of commercial analysis, 
sufficiently accurate process : 

Weigh off accurately 5 to 10 grins, of the sample (or 50 grms. on 
a balance sensitive to centigrammes), and dissolve in hot water in a 
beaker or porcelain basin by heating gently; stir continually with a 
glass rod so as to prevent the soap from caking on to the bottom of 
tlie vessel. Add a few drops of lnetliylorange, and rim in gradually 
hydrochloric, or dilute sulphuric acid (or dilute nitric acid if chlorides 
and sulphates are to be determined), until there is an excess of mineral 
acid. Heat with constant stirring, until the separated fatty acids 
have melted into oily drops, add about 5 grms. (or 20 grms. for 50 grms. 
of soap) of dry beeswax, or paraffin wax 1 —the paraffin wax should of 
course not give off volatile substances at 10O u —weighed accurately 
on a tared watch-glass (which is used afterwards for weighing the fatty 
matter), and heat again until the mixture of fatty matter and wax has 
collected on the top of the liquid as a clear, transparent oily layer, free 
from specks, llinse off the glass rod with boiling water, heat until the 
fatty matter lias again collected into one mass, remove the vessel from 
the source of heat, and allow the fatty layer to solidify by cooling. 
A white precipitate on the bottom of the beaker will indicate the pres¬ 
ence of silicate or of " fillings ’’ insoluble in mineral acids. 

The solidified cake is then detached from the vessel by means of a. 
platinum spatula, lifted out of the liquid, rinsed off with cold water, 
and placed on filter paper. Any small quantity of fatty substance 
adhering to t he sides of the vessel is carefully scraped off and added to 
the cake. Dry the cake (by touching lightly with filter paper), place 
it on the watch-glass used before, bottom side upwards, allow to dry in 
a desiccator, and weigh. (For the control of works’ operations, when 
50 grms. should be used, it is sufficiently accurate to weigh immediately 
after drying with filter paper, taking care that no moisture remain in 
the cavities (if any) of the cake.) Shofild the cake contain any cavities 
(which only occurs when the fatty matter has not been heated properly), 
enclosing water and perhaps even mineral acid, 2 the fatty matter should 
be remcltod in a basin over water, taken off after solidifying, and dried 
as described before. 

From the weight thus found the weight of the tfax is deducted, and 
the difference returned as fatty matter. If no closer examination is 
made, this is, as a rule, returned as fatty acids. This is, however, only 

1 Tlie addition of wax may, of course, W omitted if it is known that the fatty matter 
will set to a solid cake on cooling. 

■ This can only occur if the operation has not been carried out carefully. 
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correct if the absence of ventral fat, wax, and mmpomjutbk mutter lias 
been proved, rosin acids being looked upon as so much fatty acids, 
unless their separate determination is desired. 

In case the sample of soap contains any foreign matter (such as fibre, 
potato starch, etc.), from which the fatty matter does not separate 
readily, it is best to extract with ether, and to determine the weight- 
after evaporating off the solvent. In many cases the foreign matter 
can be separated from the soap by treating the sample with hot alcohol, 
in which the soap dissolves, and filtering olT. 

Any soluble fatty acids which are present in the soap pass to some 
extent into the acid liquor ; as a rule, they may be altogether neglected, 
except where cocoa nut anil palm nut, oil soaps are examined. In (hat- 
case it is best- l-o work with concentrated solutions, or. if convenient, 
to add common salt, which throws the bulk of the soluble acids out ol 
the aqueous solution, so that- the remainder may be mostly disregarded. 
If great- accuracy be retpiired the soap should be decomposed with 
mineral acid under ether or Jow-hoiling petroleum ether, or a mixture 
of both solvents, so that the fatty matter is brought into ethereal 
sol of ion. If petrol ether alone be used, water can he excluded easily, so 
that t he drying of the fatty acids can be effected at- low temperatures. 
A less accurate met hod is to titrate the aqueous solution with standard 
alkali until it- is neutral to met-hylorange, then to add phcnolphthalein 
and again to tit rate with deei normal alkali. It is sufficiently accurate 
to calculate the alkali used in the second titration to eaprylic acid, 
0,1 !„()». molecular weight. I l l, and to add t he amount so found to the 
bulk of the fatty matter (op. Fcndler and Frank 1 ). 

Itudde 2 proposes to precipitate tin 1 fatty acids by means of an 
excess of standardised copper sulphate solution. The precipitated 
copper salts are dried and weighed, the excess of copper being deter¬ 
mined iodomet-rically. 

A verv large number of processes purporting to introduce greater 
accuracy have been recommended by different chemists, hut in the 
author's opinion they unnecessarily complicate the analysis, without- 
offering any advantages. One of the simplest, due to Schulte? which 
gives good results when known materials have been used, is to dissolve 
the soap in water, decompose a measured volume with acid and centri¬ 
fuge- it- in a graduated tube, the volume of fatty acids being read oil 
and calculated to percentage, 

If bv subsequent, examination the soap he found to be free from 
neutral fat,, wax, and unsaponifiahle matter (p. 3411), the fatty matter 
is returned as fatty aeids. If a complete analysis of the soap is desired 
these are, calculated to fatty anhydrides. Since 100 parts of stearic 
acid, OjglljjOjj, <ipl«spo»d' to 96-83 parts of stearic anhydride, 
(O^H^OJjO, and- similarly 100 parts of palmitic acid, C 16 H 32 0 2 , to 
1)6-48 parts of palmitic anhydride, (C ]8 H 3l 0) 2 0, and 100 parts of oleic 

1 Ze.itx. f. antjno. CV/tW., 1909, 253. 

- tft'ifensialer Znt ., 1911, 418. 

* Jbuf. , 1913, 551 ; cp. also Dominikiewicz, Chem. Zeif., 1909, 728. 
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acid, C 18 H m 0 2 , to 96-81 parts of oleic anhydride, (CjjHgjO^O, no 
appreciable error is committed if 3-25 per cent, be deducted, or, what 
amounts to tho same, if the percentage of fatty acids be multiplied by 
0-9675. If the proportion of rosin acids in the soap be required, the 
fatty matter must be examined by Twitchell's method (Voi. 1. Chap. X.) 
and the rosin acids calculated to the original soap (see below). 

The more fatli/ acids a sample contains, the more actual soap is present. 
A comparison of the result of the analysis with the theoretical com¬ 
positions given above will assist in the valuation of a soap. Any hard 
soap containing more than 64 per cent of fatty acids has either dried 
spontaneously on keeping, or has been dried artificially, as in the case 
of milled toilet soaps ; hard soaps containing less than that amount 
have been reduced intentionally, and may contain an excess of water 
or alkali, or any of the many adulterants that are incorporated with 
soap. 

The determination of the total alkali in a soap is conveniently 
combined with the determination of the fatty matter by using an accur¬ 
ately measured volume of standardised acid for decomposing the soap. 
The acid liquor is then filtered to remove traces of fatty acids, and the 
excess of acid is titrated back with standardised alkali (see below). 

The alkali is calculated to caustic soda, Na 2 0, in the case of hard 
soaps, and in tho case of soft soaps to caustic potash, K a O. ■ Some hard 
soaps may contain small quantities of potash, but this may be, as a rule, 
disregarded. More frequently soft soaps contain notable proportions 
of soda. If a separate determination of soda and potash be required, 
the soap must be decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and tier potash in 
the acid liquid estimated as potassium platinic chloride, in the usual 
manner. From the amount of potash so found, and from the quantity 
of acid required to neutralise the total alkali, the amount of caustic soda 
in the soap is calculated. Of course, any other method used in mineral 
analysis may be employed. 


(b) Combined Alkali , Free Caustic Alkali, anil Alkaline Aults 

The total alkali is the sum of the several amounts of alkali present, 
in the soap as (1) alkali combined with fatty (and rosin) acids, termed 
conveniently combined alkali ; (2) free.^.auslic alkali ; (3) alkali as 
carbonate, or (and) silicate, or (and) borate. 

1. Combined Alkali is usually found by difference, i.e. by subtracting 
the sum of tho amounts of alkali obtained for (2) and (3) from the total 
alkali as determined above. It can, however, be found direct by 
titrating the alcoholic solution of tire soap with normaj acid (see below), 
using methylorange as an indicator after neutrality has been established 
to phenolphthalein. This may be done as a check, or in order to dis¬ 
pense with the determination of the alkali present as carbonate, silicate, 
and borate. (3), which obviously can then Ire found by difference. 

2. Free Caustic Alkali. —A preliminary test is made by dropping 
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an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein on to a freshly cut surface of 
the soap. Pink colouration indicates the presence of free caustic soda 
(also of carbonate, silicate, and borate if the soap be moist). If the 
soap is dried out the alkaline salts do not redden the phenolphthalein. 
In order to separate free caustic, alkali from any alkaline salts, a portion 
of the sample is dissolved in absolute alcohol and filtered. The alkaline 
salts remain on the filter, so that the alcoholic filtrate may now be 
titrated, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 

Free caustic alkali should be absent from well-made, soaps, especially 
from toilet soaps. As a great deal of circumspection and experience is 
required so to “ fit ” a soap that it contains practically no free alkali, 
most of the ordinary commercial soaps will he found to contain an excess 
of free alkali. If tiiis be small, the free caustic soda is mostly converted 
into carbonate, on exposure to the atmosphere, so that in many cases 
no free alkali will be found, especially if only the outer portions of a cake 
be tested. If, however, the excess of free caustic soda in a soap be 
large, as is notably the case in scouring soaps and in cheap toilet soaps 
made by the cold process, the detection of free alkali will offer no 
difficulty. 

It should be borne in mind that under the term ‘‘free alkali” 
frequently all that alkali is understood which is not combined with 
fatty (or rosin) acids to form true soap, so that carbonate, silicate, and 
borate are included in “ free alkali.” I define here free alkali as free 
caustic alkali, thus differentiating it from the alkaline salts. 

Free tnuslic alkali is determined quantitatively (Hope 1 ) by dis¬ 
solving 10 to 30 gnus, id the sample in hot absolute alcohol in a flask, 
loosely corked in order to prevent absorption of moisture from the air. 
Highly watered soaps must be first dehydrated to some extent, whilst 
access of carbon dioxide is excluded. The hot solution is filtered 
rapidly, care being taken that no soap-jelly separates out on the filter ; 
if the operation is carried out judiciously, a hot water funnel can 
be dispensed with” The filter is washed with absolute alcohol, and 
the filtrate received in a narrow-mouthed flask. Phenolphthalein is 
added, and the solution is then titrated with decinormal hydrochloric 
acid. In some cases the alcoholic soap solution may exhibit an acid 
reaction to phenolphthalein. Acidity may be due to the soap containing 
an acid stearate, (pahnitate or olcate, op. Vol. I. Chap. I.) owing to 
faulty “ fitting,” or to fatty acid having been added to " kill ” an excess 
of alkali. The amount of decjjiormal alkali required to neutralise the 
solution is calculated to free fatty ncidx, in terms of oleic acid. Another 
although less accurate method is to precipitate a solution ol the soap in 
00 per cent alcohol with barium chloride, in this manner the fatty 
acids together with carbonic acid, silicic acid ami boric acid are pre¬ 
cipitated as barium salts which can be filtered off and the free caustic 
alkali titrated in tte filtrate in the usual manner. 3 

1 Clwm. Nem, 1881 (13), 219, 

‘ 2 Spaeth recommends to use a Soxldet extractor (cp. Journ. Soc. Client. hul. t 189(5, 
139), but in my opinion this introduces an unnecessary complication. 

3 Klhig, (ienin ami Klorentin, Hull. Soc. cltitn., 1914, ‘J00. Cp. also Bosshard and 
Iluggenbcrg, Kelts./, awjew. Client., 191-1, 11. 
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3. The precipitate left on the filter contains carbonate, silicate, and 
borate, with which other insoluble substances, added as “ fillers ” (such 
as starch, talcum), as also colouring matters, may be admixed. (With 
regard to the complete examination of this precipitate see below.) To 
determine the*alkali contained in the alkaline salts the precipitate on 
the filter is washed with cold water (see («) 1), and the filtrate is titrated 
with standardised acid, using mcthylorunge as an indicator. The acid 
used is calculated to Na 2 0. 

(c) Determination of Water 

The direct determination of water in soaps is, as a rule, an un¬ 
necessary operation. In the case of genuine soaps it suffices for all 
practical purposes to calculate the fatty acids to anhydrides, and add 
their weight to the amounts of alkali in its various forms. The water 
is then found by difference. Soaps reaching the analyst's laboratory 
have, as a rule, lost more or less water by drying; hence the direct 
determination of water in soaps does not afford a reliable means of 
valuation. For it must be remembered that ethereal oils (present even 
in many household soaps) volatilise with the water, as does alcohol 
(present in small quantities in some kinds of transparent soaps), and, 
to an appreciable extent, also glycerol (present in notable quantities in 
soaps made by the cold process, as also in some toilet soaps). Moreover, 
if a soap contains considerable, proportions of free caustic soda, part of 
the loss will he compensated by the absorption of carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere. 

The direct determination of water is therefore only resorted to in 
exceptional eases. The soap is then cut into fine shavings, brought 
into a porcelain dish, and weighed with a glass rod, so that the skin 
which forms on drying and prevents the escape of water from the inner 
portions may be conveniently broken up from time to time. This is 
especially necessary in the case of highly watered soaps. 

For the purpose of valuing a sample of soap by chemical means I he 
determinations described under (a) to (c) will suffice in most cases. 
Further tests embrace the examination of the fatty matter, and the 
detection and determination of other constituents of the sample. 


(d) Examination of the Vattij Matter (" Soap Stock ’’) 

If no wax has been employed in the separation of the fatty matter, 
the latter may he used direct, for the following tests. Otherwise a fresh 
quantity of fatty matter must he prepared; the cuttings of the soap are 
most conveniently used up for this purpose. 

The fatty matter may contain, besides fatly acids — 

1. Rosin acids. 

2. Neutral fat. 

3. IJnsaponifiable matter. 
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1. Rosin Acids. —Rosin acids are detected qualitatively by the 
Liebermann- Slorch reaction. For their quantitative estimation see 
Vol. I. Chap. X. For a method based on the solubility of the sodium 
soaps in acetone the original paper by Leixle ami Sliepd 1 should be 
consulted. In the case of low-class soaps made from waste fats or 
their fatty acids there may occur oxidised fatty a»ids, as also in the 
case of soaps made from "black grease," fish atcar'w;etc. The fatty 
matter will m such cases reveal its presence by the dark colour. If the 
presence of oxidised fatty acids be suspected, their quantity is ascer¬ 
tained by separating the bulk of the fatty acids, which are soluble in 
petroleum ether, from the oxidised acids. 

2. Neutral Fat.— A well-made soap will but rarely contain un¬ 
saponified fat. If neutral fatty substances have been added to the 
finished soap, as in the case of "super-fatted*" soaps (admixed with 
olive oil, etc., or in the case of certain toilet snaps, with wool wax), 
they will be obtained together with any unsaponifiable matter present, 
and must be separated from it subsequently. 

The neutral fat plus unsaponifiable is isolated in a direct manner 
from the sample of soap by dissolving a weighed quantity in water or 
alcohol, adding standardised caustic- potash to neutralise free fatty 
acids (if any), phenolphthalein being the indicator, and exhausting the 
soap solution as described Vol. I. Chap. VI. 

The residue from the ethereal solution consists of neutral fat plus 
unsaponifiable matter. The separation of the two constituents is 
effected by saponifying the mass, and again extracting with ether. 

If unsaponifiable matter be absent, the total ether residue consists 
of neutral fat ; otherwise the neutral fat is found by difference, or may 
be found in a direct manner by isolating the fatty acids and calculating 
their amount to glycerides. 

A complication arises if the soap contain wool wax. Jf the presence 
of the latter be suspected, the ether residue should be saponified with 
dilute alcoholic potash on the water-bath, so as to obtain part, of the 
wool wax as unsaponifiable matter, which can then be examined and 
identified. 

3. Unsaponifiable Matter. This is isolated and estimated together 
with neutral fat as described above. If no neutral fat has been found, 
the total ether residue consists of unsaponifiable matter. This is 
examined as described Vol. I. Chap. IX. 

In addition to the substances mentioned in Vol. I. Chap. IX. the 
presence of vaseline, paraffin oil, oil of turpentine, tar oils, naphthalene, 
petroleum hydrocarbons, hydrocarbons from "distilled grease,' etc., 
may be suspected. 

Carnaiiba wax, stated in some text-books as lieing usually admixed 
with soaps in order to render possible the incorporation of large pro¬ 
portions of paraffin oil, is not used in practice, as the same object can 
be attained by cheaper methods. 

The examination ol the fatty acids themselves, after separation 
1 Sci/ensinfer frit., 1913, 1233. 
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from oxidised acids (if any), rosin acids, neutral fat, and unxaponifiable 
matter, with a view to determining the nature of the “stock,' 1 is a 
complicated problem, requiring systematic application of the methods 
described in the first volume of this work. 


( e) Substances insoluble in Alcohol 

The estimation of all those substances which are insoluble in 
alcohol is conveniently combined with the determination of free caustic 
alkali (see p. 347), by collecting the insoluble matter on a fared filter 
previously dried at 100° C., and weighing after drying at 100° (.!, 

(food soaps yield but insignificant amounts of residue. Only trans¬ 
parent soaps manufactured by the “ alcohol process 11 will be found 
absolutely free from insoluble matter. 

The residue obtained on the filter may consist of— 

1. Water-soluble substances, such as chloride, sulphate, carbonate, 
silicate, or borate of the alkalis. 

2. Mineral substances insoluble in water, viz. colouring matters 
and “ filling ” and “ weighting ” substances. 

3. Organic substances, especially standi, dextrin, or gelatin (carra¬ 
gheen mucilage, casein or vegetable meal). 

1. Water-soluble Substances. The residue on the filter is washed 
with cold water so as not to dissolve any gelatin that may lie present. 
Presence of silicate (if any) will have been noticed already in flic 
determination ol fatty matter when decomposing the soap by acid (see 
above under («)). if the silica has not been estimated in the same 
portion in which the amount of fatty matter has been ascertained 
(provided no other water-insoluble substance be present), it can be 
determined at this stage by acidifying the filtrate with hydrochloric 
acid after the total alkali present in it has been determined by titration, 
see (b) 3, and evaporating to drviiess’in the usual manner. The filtrate 
from the separated silica may lie tested for boric acid. 

If boric acid be absent, the amount of carbonate plus silicate can 
be calculated from the alkali found by titration, the silica having been 
found direct by weighing. If boric acid be present and the proportion 
of borate he required, the water-soluble portion is best divided into 
three parts. In one portion the carbon dioxide is estimated, in a second 
portion the silica, and in the third the total alkali is determined by 
titration. Boric acid is determined in a direct manner, as in dry soap 
powders, by titration with alkali in the presence of glycerin. 1 

Chlorides and sulphates are best determined in aliquot portions of 
the acid liquor, obtained after separating off the fatty matter as de¬ 
scribed in (a). It should be remembered that for the present purposes 
nitric acid must be employed for decomposing the soap. 

2. The water-insoluble portion is ignited, so as to burn off organic 
substances, and the residue is weighed. The ash is examined qualita¬ 
tively and quantitatively in the usual manner. 

1 Cp. Jacobi, ,S eifometler Zri/. t UllO, 1230 ; also Foetschlie, ibid., 1914, 899. 
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3. Organic Substances. —The microscopical examination of the 
total residue insoluble in alcohol may furnish useful indications. Thus 
starch will be detected ; the microscopical examination may be corro¬ 
borated by testing with iodine. If the quantitative determination of 
starch he, required, the alcohol-insoluble residue on the filter is washed 
with cold water to remove water-soluble substances and dextrin, and 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, replacing the water as it boils away iu 
order to convert the starch into glucose. The liquid is then neutralised 
with barium carbonate, filtered, and the amount of glucose estimated 
by titration with Fchliug’i f solution in the usual manner. 

Dextrin has been washed out by cold water simultaneously with 
the soluble salts. The proportion of dextrin is estimated byprecipitation 
with alcohol. This is done best in a small beaker, tared with a glass rod. 
The liquid is stirred vigorously, so that all the dextrin is made to adhere 
to the sides of the beaker. The aqueous liquid is then poured oil, the 
dextrin washed with alcohol, and its amount determined by weighing 
the beaker after drying at 100° (I 

Gelatin is dissolved by washing the alcohol-insoluble residue with, 
hot water. The filtrate should be tested with tannic acid to corroborate 
the presence of gelatin. 


(/') Other Substances occurring in Snaps 

1. Glycerol. —The minute quantity of glycerol left in hard soaps, 
made by the " hot process,” can only be determined accurately if a 
large quantity of soap be employed. The glycerol passes into the 
aqueous liquid on decomposing the soap with mineral acid, and is 
determined as described under estimation of glycerol in spent soap- 
lyes (see below). In the case of a soap made by the “ cold process,” 
about 5 per cent of glycerol will be found. The absence of glycerol 
from soft soaps will prove that fatty acids have been used as “ stock.” 

Considerable quantities of glycerol are intermixed with certain 
toilet soaps made by the milling process. On account of its cosmetic 
properties such glycerol must he considered to be a valuable ingredient 
of these soaps. The glycerol is determined by dissolving the soap in 
water, separating the fatty matter by a mineral acid, and filtering off. 
The filtrate is neutralised with barium carbonate, and boiled down to 
the consistence of a syrup. JThe residue is then extracted with a 
mixture of three parts of 95 per cent, alcohol and one part of ether, 
the alcoholic solution is filtered and evaporated on the water-bath to a 
small bulk, and finally dried under a desiccator. The glycerol in the 
crude glycerin thus prepared is determined by the acetin process 
(Vol. I. Chap. VI.fi 

If sugar be present in a soap conjointly with glycerol, as in cheap 
transparent soaps, the sugar must be first removed (cp. below). 

2. Sugar is found to a considerable extent (up to 25 per cent) in 
cheap transparent soaps. The determination of the saccharose is best 
effected by boiling the filtrate (or a measured portion of it) obtained 
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in (if), with dilute sulphuric ttcid to invert the sugar compleldy, render¬ 
ing alkaline, and heating with Mliitg'x solution after previous dilution 
so as to prevent oxidation of glycerol. The separated cuprous oxide 
is estimated in the usual manner and calculated to saccharose. "If 
a considerable quantity of sugar he present, it may he determined 
polarimetrically. 

If glycerol and sugar be present conjointly, separation is effected, 
according to Doimlh and Matjrhoftt} by adding to the solut ion sullicient 
slaked lime to combine with the sugar present, admixing an equal 
quantity of washed and ignited sand, then boiling down to the con¬ 
sistence of a syrup, pulverising the residue after cooling, and exhausting 
in a corked flask with 80-100 c.e. of a mixture of equal volumes of 
alcohol and ether. The. solution will then contain the glycerol (free 
from sugar), and this may he estimated as described under 1. 

3. Carbolic Acid.- The determination of “ carbolic acid " (phenol 
and eresols) in carbolic soaps' 1 2 is carried out with sufficient, accuracy 
by the following method (Lewkomtsch) :— 

Weigh off a somewhat large, amount, of the sample, about 100 gnus., 
dissolve in hot water and add sufficient caustic soda to render the 
solution strongly alkaline. Then throw' up the soap with common 
salt, filter off the curdy soap, and wash it with saturated brine. Boil 
down the solution which contains the phenol and eresols as sodium 
carbolate and eresylates, and precipitate any retained soap in the same 
manner. Filter again, boil down to a small bulk, and transfer the 
solution to a stoppered graduated cylinder of 50 or 100 e.c. capacity, 
add sufficient salt, so that some remains undissolved, and acidify with 
sulphuric arid. The volume of the separated phenols is then read off 
and the number of c.e. taken as so many grammes. 

Rapp 3 mixes 20 e.e. of cresol soap with 40 e.c. of: glycerin and 
distils over 30 e.c. into a graduated cylinder, the temperature being 
kept below 280'" (!. The distillate is shaken with an equal volume 
of 66 per cent sulphuric, acid, and after allowing to stand the volume 
of the cresol is read off. The soap solution remaining in the flask is 
decomposed with an excess of standard sulphuric, acid, when the fatty 
acids and alkali may he determined in the usual manner. 

If greater accuracy be required, as is especially the case in soaps 
made with addition of pure carbolic, acid- phenol— the separated 
“carbolic acid ” is brought into ethereal solution and recovered after 
distilling off the solvent. The phenol .and eresols may then be deter¬ 
mined bv Koppeschaar's method. 4 In the ease of soaps made with 
crystals of phenol the last-named method should be applied on account 

1 Zeifs.f. analpt. Client, xx. 383. 

# With regard to the bactericidal action of carbolic acid, op. Rapp, Apotheker Zeit., 
1908, 737. 

Apotheker Zeit., 1909, No. 70. 

4 J. Deiter, Verujf. MUitiir. SanitiiUw. Med. AH. d. Preuss. Krietjsminid., 1908, 
73. The objections raised against the correctness of Koppeselmar’s method by Lloyd 
(Journ. Ait ter. Client.. Hoe., 1905 (27), 16) have been shown to be groundless by S. C. J. 
Olivier, Rec. des Iran, chivi. des. Paps-lias, 1909, 354. Op. also Autenrieth and 
Beuttel. Redman, Weith and Brock, .fount, hid. Eng. Client., 1913, 389. 
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of the considerable solubility of phenol in a salt solution. As a rule 
much smaller quantities of soap will suffice for t he analysis. 

4. Alcohol. The determination of traces of alcohol left in trans¬ 
parent soap made by the alcohol process will he hut rarely required. 
In the case of soaps with which considerable amounts of alcohol are 
incorporated 1 the alcohol is determined by distilling a weighed quantity 
of soap in a current of steam. If frothing cannot thus be prevented, a 
weighed quantity of soap is decomposed with sulphuric acid, the fatty 
acids are separated off by filtration, and the filtrate is distilled. From 
the specific gravity of the first 50 e.e. of the distillate and, if need be. 
from that of a second fraction, the amount of alcohol can lie readily 
found. 

5. Formaldehyde. — Formaldehyde which has been added to 
medicated soaps (op. p. 337) may he determined by the following 
method (Alle.iiimn 2 ) : 50 r.e. of the soap solution are diluted with 
about 200 e.e. of water. A slight, excess of sulphuric acid is added, 
followed by barium chloride solution, and the whole diluted to 500 e.e. 
To 5 e.e. of the filtrate 10 e.e. of normal iodine solution is added, 
and a concentrated solution of caustic soda added drop by drop until 
the colour changes to bright yeliow. The mixture is then allowed to 
stand for ten minutes, acidified with sulphuric acid and the excess 
of iodine titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. Free oxygen 
due to the presence of per salts may he determined by the methods 
of Archbutt 3 and (tiv.su inamiA 

Sam mi ns may be approximately determined by decomposing the 
soap with sulphuric acid and removing the fatty acids by means of 
ether. The acid liquid, after neutralisation with caustic soda, is 
evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted in a Soxhlct with 
absolute alcohol. The alcoholic solution contains the saponin together 
with any glycerin which may have been present in the soap. The bulk 
of the alcohol is distilled off and the saponin precipitated with a solution 
of barium hydrate. The precipitate is washed with the barium hydrate 
solution to remove the last traces of glycerin. It is then suspended in 
water and decomposed by a current of carbon dioxide. The aqueous 
solution contains the saponin, and after filtering off the insoluble barium 
carbonate it is evaporated to dryness and the residue weighed. 

For the determination of active oxygen in soap powders, due to the 
presence of per salts (perborates, etc.), the following method may be 
employed : 1 grin, of the dry soap is weighed off and dissolved in 200 e.e. 
of water, 10 e.e. of sulphuric acid (1:2) are added, fallowed by the 
addition of an excess of a standardised solution of ferrous ammonium 
sulphate. The mixture is boiled for half an hour while a current of 
carbon dioxide is pa'ssed through. After allowing the solution to cool 

1 Op. It. Ailam, English patent 2313, 1900 (Kalek); (Imiiiin patent 149,798 (Wolff). 

2 Xeiis. f. analyt. (Jftnn., 1910, U65. 

3 Analyst , 1895, 3. 

4 Chs.iib. Zeit., 1905, 137. Cp. also Ply I, Arb. a. d. KaU. Oemmlhcitsamte , 1909, 
xxx. 87 ; Bosshard and Zwicky, Zeits. /'. anyew. Chew 1910, 1153. 

VOL. Ill 2 A 
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in a current of tire gas, the excess of iron salt is titrated with decinormal 
potassium permanganate solution. 1 

6. Colouring matters in soaps cannot he considered as illegitimate 
admixtures, as coloured soaps are demanded in commerce. Provided 
the colouring matter he harmless, no objection can be raised. The 
analyst will, therefore, at most, only be required to state whether 
certain colouring matters contain poisonous metals or not. 

7. Ethereal oils in soaps have, almost become a necessary ingredient, 
even in better class household soaps. Their quantity will naturally 
be very small, and need not, as a rule, occupy the attention of flic 
analyst. ■ 

Special methods must be worked out in each individual case for 
the detection, and, if need be, for the estimation of other substances 
put into soap, such as mercuric iodide, 2 or zinc, peroxide, 3 or bismuth, 4 
or formalin in antiseptic soaps. 

It is impossible to obtain reliable statistical data as to the pro¬ 
duction of soap in this country. A careful estimate made by the author 
would show that the quantity of hard soaps (toilet, laundry, household, 
and textile soaps) produced amounts to over 100,000 tons per annum. 
To this must be added about 1000 tons of soap powders per week. 

Most of the soap is consumed at home; the quantities exported 
(see j>. !)) represent therefore a small fraction of the total production. 

With regard to mfl soup it; is still more difficult to give reliable 
data. A fairly accurate estimate would place the total make per 
annum for England and Ireland at 10,000 tons, and for Scotland at 
approximately 8000 tons per annum. 

According to tire Census of the United States for 1905 and 1910, the 
quantity of materials used in the manufacture of soap and the quantities 
and values of the products obtained in those years were as follows :— 


1 YVit tel n and Wei wart. Cp. also Farm - , Jttnni, Xoc. Dyers and Colt wrists, 

1910, 81. 

2 Cp. A. Siedell, Jaurn. Awcr. ('hem. $«e ., 1900, 73. 

3 Cp. German patent 157,737. 

4 English patent 23,111, 1909 (E. Weyner). 


[Table 
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1905. 

1910. 

1905. 

101(1. 


Tibs. 

. 

Value 

Value 

■ . 



Dollars. 


Materials used, total cost. 



43,025,608 

72,179,418 

Tallow, urease, etc. 

475,618,277 

413,969,787 

19,723,311 

26,641,905 

Cocoa nut and palm kernel oils 

62,181,501 

11,856,337 gals 

2,092,064 

5,875,294 

Cotton seed oil 

120,811,054 

24,221,712 gals. 

. •. 

9,71.8,988 

Palm oil. 

4,090,65!) 




Olive oil. 

5,480,471 




Custor oil. 

757,216 




Turkey red oil, distilled and 





saponified .... 

4,419,827 




Other oils 

8,009,524 




Rosin. 

108,107,240 

207,290,447 


4,302,412 

“ Foots ”. 

59,701,740 

94,050,892 


2,453,009 


909,906,815 lbs. 





400,297 (long) tons. 




Petroleum products, gallons 

4,277,289 


218,708 


Caustic soda, tons . 

71,551 

52,172 


2,212,262 

Soda ash, tons 

56,777 

121,010 


2,281,787 

“ Mineral fillers,” lbs. . 

61,075,266 


268,393 

21,933,191 

AH other materials 





Products, 1 total value . 



68,274,700 

111,357,777 

Tallow soap .... 

816,756,798 

fo».2»7,50J 

32,010,850 

88,550,803 

Oleine soap .... 

29,606,670 

62,862,047 

1,303,036 


*' Foots ” soap 

85,000,166 

151,063,102 

6,090,612 


Toilet saps, including medi- 





cated, shaving, and other 





special soaps 

160,225,417 

93,823,149 

9,607,276 


Powdered soaps 

120,024,968 

275.745,585 

4,658,082 


All other kinds 

143,690,957 

323,978,476 

0,097,070 


Soft soap. 

66,616,416 

44,052,015 

607,004 

913,076 

Special soap articles 



554,881 

■ 731,823 


1,688,972,065 


120,025,071 



020,077 (long) tons. 




Glycerin. 

27,000,001 

39,089,300 

2,958,105 

5,713,558 

All other products . 


’ 

7,216,154 

15,417,890 


The approximate consumption of soap per head of population is 
given in the following table due to Krebilz :—• 


Russia 

2-7-S-9 lbs. 

Roumania 

4-8 


Denmark 

8-8 


Germany 

80-10-0 


Norway 

. 110 


Italy . 

. 11-6 


Sweden 

13-2 


Belgium 

. 13*2-14-9 


Holland 

. 13-2-15-4 


Switzerland . 

. 13-2-15-4 


United States 0 . 

15-0 


France 

17-6 



The amount of soft soap made in the United States of America in 
1909 was about 44 million pounds. 

For other countries not even approximate data are available ; but 
the consumption of •soap reckoned per head of population is certainly 
much smaller in other countries than in this country and in the United 


1 Products consumed in establishments where produced were : Turkey rail oil, 
1,149,348 galls. ; tallow, 10,813,271 lbs. ; cotton seed oil, 920,11(1 galls. ; caustic lye, 
30" B., 9,868,53*2 galls.; sodium silicate, 1,597,886 lbs.; glycerin, 3,433,389 lbs.; framed 
soap, 114,45*2,424 lbs. 
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States of America. France in 1898 lias produced 300,(XX) tons of soap 
of whic.li only 30,000 tons were saron Men pah a .bleu vif. Marseilles 
produced 140,000 tons. 


(2) SALTS OF THE ALKALINE EARTHS AND HEAVY METALS— 
WATER-INSOLUBLE SOAPS—METALLIC SOAPS 

The insoluble soaps of the individual fatty acids as far as they 
have hitherto been obtained in a state of purity are described in Vol. I. 
Chapter III. 

The soaps to lie considered here are prepared by double decom¬ 
position of the-alkali soaps with aqueous solutions of salts of the alkaline 
earths or metals, or by heating the free fatty acids with the oxides or 
carbonates of the metals. 1 

These soaps are employed in the arts for the most varied purposes. 
Their property of dissolving, to a considerable extent, in petroleum 
ether, heavier petroleum hydrocarbons, coal-tar oils, naphtha, oil of 
turpentine, carbolic acid, 2 and fatty oils 3 facilitates their application 
in the arts. The solubility of the soaps in the solvents named is in¬ 
creased by the presence of free fatty acids. 4 

Fay and Hamilton 5 state that the stearates and oleate of calcium 
iron, aluminium, zinc, copper, and lead are insoluble in cold linseed oil, 
turpentine and petroleum, but dissolve to a clear solution in the hot. 

Magnesium Oleate. -A solution of tiiis salt in petroleum other is 
added to the organic solvents employed in the process of dry-cleaning 
silk goods, to prevent spontaneous conflagration when the silk goods are 
taken out of the solvent (as the magnesium oleate increases the con¬ 
ductivity of the solvent to such an extent that generation of electric 
sparks is prevented). 

This salt is sold on the Continent under the name “ antibonzinpyrin ” 
or “ richterol.” It may, however, be added that the above-mentioned 
dry-cleaning soaps (see p. 340) alone are capable of preventing spon¬ 
taneous ignition through electrical sparks. 6 The magnesium salt of 
dibromobehenic acid is used as a substitute for potassium bromide. 

Strontium soaps.—The strontium salt of a dibromobehenic acid is 
used in pharmaceutical practice as a substitute for potassium bromide. 

Lime soaps are extensively employed in the manufacture of solid 
lubricants (see above) and, together, with magnesium and aluminium 
soaps, for waterproofing textile goods. 7 

1 With reganl to the metallic salts of naphthenic acids, see Pyhiilii, l'drotmm, 1908, 
1313. 

- German patent 148,794 (Raupenstranch). 

;t 'Die solubilities of the metallic soaps of linseed oil have been studied by Vulte and 
Gibson, Jimne Avur. Ohm. Stic., 19G2, 215. It maybe added that calcium “lin- 
oleate " (t.e. the calcium salts from the mixed fatty adds of linseed oil) is soluble in 
alcohol. 

s For calcium salts of substituted fatty acids cp. p. 296. 

» VIII. Iidcrmlioml Cimgr. if Applied Chm., 1912, vol, xi„ section v. d. p. 11. 

0 Cp. Giihl’ing, Verein tut llefiinknutg ties Qtmrbgfleissttx, February 1908. 

7 For the solubility of calcium soap in ammonium citrate cp. Justin Midler, Chm, 
Zeit., 1904, 1149. 
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Aluminium soaps enter into many compositions for waterproofing 
textile goods and papers, for preparing substitutes for leather, celluloid, 
india-rubber substitutes for insulating purposes, etc. 1 A solution 
of aluminium oleate in benzene is sold as crystal or paper varnish. 
Aluminium oleate especially is used as an “ oil thickener ” (see above, 
p. 83). 

Lead and manganese soaps are used as" driers ” in the manufacture 
of boiled oils and varnishes (cp. p. 135). 2 

Lead jituster consists chiefly of lead oleate. Ijead plaster prepared 
from oleic acid is completely soluble in other, whereas plasters made 
from natural oils and fats yield an ether-insoluble residue consisting 
of the lead salts of the saturated fatty acids. 

Zinc, 3 iron, nickel, cobalt, and chromium soaps are employed in 
the manufacture of coloured varnishes, as also for water-proofing 
leather, canvas, etc. Copper and mercury soaps are used in the pro¬ 
duction of anti-louling preparations, especially in the manufacture of 
paints for ships' bottoms, 4 and added to ordinary soda soaps as anti¬ 
septics. Copper soap in colloidal form, prepared by mixing equal 
volumes of a 1 per rent solution of copper sulphate with a 4 per rent 
solution of a neutral soap, is used as a fungicide. 5 The metallic salts of 
naphthenic acids have also been prepared.® 

In this class of soaps must be, also included the metallic rosinates. 7 
Lime rosinate is employed in the manufacture of solid lubricants, and 
aluminium rosinate s as a size for paper and for waterproofing materials. 9 
Solutions of manganese rosinate and lead rosinate in warm linseed oil 
are used as liquid driers (op. p. 130). Copper rosinate, like the copper 
salts of fatty acids, is used as a rust preventative and for painting ships’ 
bottoms. Cobalt and gold rosinates are easily soluble in lavender oil; 
the solutions are used for painting on porcelain, when, on “ burning ” 
the painted porcelain, cobalt, oxide and gold respectively remain behind. 
With regard to zinc rosinate see Chapter XVI., “ Waste Waxes.” 

The metallic rosinates dissolve more readily in light coal-tar hydro¬ 
carbons than in petroleum ether. 1,1 The dissolution of metallic rosinates 

1 Cp. Thornton ami ltothwell, English patent -1237, 1890 ; German patent 117,878 ; 
E. Agostini, Frene.h patent 3(51,772. Cp. also German patent.* 158,911 (C. 0. Suavely), 
190,817 (It. Keister) ; German patent application 13,059, 1909. 

2 For their use in the manufacture of cauiphene from pinene hydrochloride cp. 
Euglish patent 19,9(50, 190(5. 

3 Cp. French patent 332,788 (Boune^lle et Cie); French patent 368,755 (Lecesnc); 
German patent 191,726 (A. Finger). 

4 Nnrdlinger (German patent 168,(511) claims the metal salts of the volatile acids 
from acetic acid up to capric acid as admixtures to heavy tar-oil for impregnating, 
preserving, and disinfecting. 

8 Vermorel and Dantony, Comjtt. raid., 1911 (152), 1263. 

Ubhelohde, German patent 261,070. 

7 Pardeller, Sei/ensieifer Ze.it., 1909, 1337. 

8 Cp. German patent 118,307 (Peniakoff). 

H Hu wart, Trnvaur- dc la Station de I Ire her ch es relatives <1 In pfahe maritime d 
Ostende , 1908, 30. 

10 The solution of metallic rosinates in coal-tar hydrocarbons may be diluted with 
light petroleum spirit, which assists in tho drying of the rosinates. Truehot, Jovrn. Soc. 
Chem. hid. , 1897, 449 ; cp. also Bottler, Chem. Revue, 1910, 292. 
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in coal-tar naplitha is assisted by dissolving in the naphtha a quantity 
of rosin equal in amount to that existing in the rosinates. (This holds 
especially good of mercury rosinate.) By this means any free hydrate 
or carbonate of the metallic base is neutralised. 1 

In the analytical examination, the water-insoluble soaps are decom¬ 
posed bv means of a suitable mineral acid (hydrochloric, nitric, 
sulphuric), when the fatty acids are obtained as an oily layer, or if 
the salts be decomposed under ether (which in many cases is the most 
advisable course) in ethereal solution, and the metal passes into the 
acid solution. Both the fatty acids and the acid liquor are then 
examined in the usual way. 


IV. GLYCERIN MANUFACTURE 

Whereas the chemically pure substance described in Vol. 1. Chapter 
HI. is termed “ glycerol,” those commercial products which contain 
glycerol in a more or less pure state are best comprised under the name 
“ glycerin.” 

It has been pointed out already that glycerin is a by-product, of 
the stearine-candle and soap industries. It is obtained in dilute 
aqueous solutions, which contain various impurities, the nature and 
quantity of which depend on the manufacturing processes. The 
purest raw material results from saponification by means of lime in 
open vessels (p. 207 and p. 321); hardly inferior to this is tint glycerin 
obtained by “ autoclaving ” (p. 20!) and p. 291). Less pure is the raw 
material recovered from the acid saponification processes (p. 225), 
Timklidl’s process (p. 292), and the “ ferment process ” (p. 292). The 
crude glycerin obtained from soap lyes, notwithstanding its high pro¬ 
portion of inorganic salts, may surpass in quality (i.e. as regards the 
amount of organic impurities), the crude material from the last-named 
processes, but if fats and oils of low quality have been saponified by 
means of black-ash lyes it may be still more impure. Modern processes 
of refining have, however, overcome a number of difficulties caused by 
the various impurities, so that, e.g., chemically pure glycerin from good 
soap Ives cannot be distinguished from glycerins obtained by lime 
saponification. Crude glycerins vary in quality in accordance with the 
care exercised in the manufacture. Crude glycerins obtained from 
the acid saponification, the Tmlchell, 'and the ferment processes, retain 
very tenaciously some organic impurities which hitherto seem to have 
defied all attempts to remove them, as the writer has ascertained in the 
case of a number of “ chemically pure ” glycerins originating from these 
processes. i 

The several commercial crude glycerins are obtained by concen¬ 
trating the aqueous solutions of glycerol afteT they have been subjected 
to suitable purification. 

1 With ireasI to inmal fatty achl salts ami rosinates ep. French patent ,185,002, 
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1. CRUDE GLYCERIN 

The composition of commercial crude glycerins varios considerably 
with the process of saponification from which they originate. Up to 
the appearance on the market of crude glycerins from the Twitched 
and the ferment processes, the following three commercial qualities 
were distinguished:—Crude saponification glycerin, crude distillation 
glycerin, and soap-lyo (soap crude) glycerin. The crude glycerins 
from the TwitcheU and the ferment processes are offered in commerce 
as “ saponification glycerin,” but as this denomination would appear 
to clothe them with the attributes of a higher quality than they actually 
represent, the author considers them separately under the description 
of “ TwitcheU crude glycerin ” and “ Fermentation crude glycerin.” 



Fijj. 23.—Wot./ul Pan. 


(1) Crude Saponification Glycerin 

This glycerin represents the best quality of the crude glycerins. 
It is obtained from the “ sweet water ” (“ petite,s mux de stearinerie ”) 
of the autoclave processes, and as a by-product in the process of soap¬ 
making by double decomposition. 1 

According to the amount of water charged into the autoclave, and 
to tiro quantity of steam sent into the autoclave during the saponifica¬ 
tion process, the proportion of glycerin in the “ sweet waters " varies 
from 6 to 1C per cent. The metallic oxides contained in the “ sweet 
waters” are neutralised, and Ae filtered solution is concentrated by 
means of steam, either in a Wetzel pan (shown in Fig. 23), or, as is done 
in modern works, in a vacuum evaporator of a type identical with those 
shown in Figs. 24-27. According to the quantity of salts which separate 
when tlio bulk of water has been driven off, a vacuum evaporator either 
of the type A or type B, Fig. 27, is used. The evaporation is carried 

1 Vogt, Belgiau patent 211,17s, 1911 ; French patent 497,414. Joseph Kellner 
claims (German patent 208,806} tiie working up of the glycerin wafers resulting lrom 
the treatment of the fatty achl layer (see p. 214) with .lilute aciil with a view lo 
recovering the bases, as also the glycerin, contained therein. Of course these acid 
waters have never been wasted as the patentee appears to assume. 
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on until the crude glycerin contains about 85-30 per cent of glycerol. 
Its specific gravity is then from 1-240 to 1-242, corresponding to the 
commercial brand of “ 28° Be. saponification crude ” or “ candle 
crude ” glycerin. The colour of tins glycerin varies from yellow to dark 
brown : its taste is sweet. With basic lead acetate it gives but a slight 
precipitate. Bv refining this crude glycerin with charcoal, a “ refined ” 
glycerin (used for a number of commercial purposes) is obtained. This 
crude glycerin contains up to 0-3 per cent of ash! chiefly calcium (or 
magnesium or sine) sulphate, and small <|iiantities of organic impurities. 

The valuation of this crude glycerin is based on the determination 
of the pure glycerol, the ash, and the organic impurities. The taste 
and smell should not be objectionable. 

The percentage of i/ltjcrrol is best ascertained by the acetic process. 
The oxidation methods, especially the bichromate method, are apt to 
lead to too high results (op. Vo], f. Chap. Vh), especially if the glycerin 
contain any organic impurities which are not removable by the method 
of purification described below. Hence, although in some cases the 
acetic method and the bichromate method may haul to practically 
identical results, in most eases the determination by the bichromate 
method gives too high numbers, as is shown by the following 
table: 2 - 


Comparison uf the Aulin ami lliekromuik Methods (Leakouilseh) 


Saponification Crude. 

Acctin Method, 
l’er coat. 

Bichromate Method (Purified 
with Copper Sulphate). 

Per cent. 

i 

&9-91 ; 9U , 7f»; 90-43 

93-68 ; 91-21 ; 94'71; 91-90 

2 

90-09 ; 90-74 

92-70; 93-08 

3 

94-02; 94 12 

1)7-21 ; 971)4 

4 

89-23; 83-42 

80-72; 80-41 


The ash is determined by heating a few grammes of the sample in 
a platinum dish, and weighing the residue obtained on incineration. 

The on/miit- impurities may either consist of fatty acids which 
have not been completely removed, or of other organic substances, 
the nature of which has not yet been defined. Fatty acids are detected 
by diluting one part of crude glycerin,.with three parts of water, and 
adding strong hydrochloric acid. A turbidity points to the presence 
of fatty acids. The organic impurities are determined quantitatively 
by allowing a few' grammes to evaporate slowly at 160° 0. The residue 
is then weighed, and the weight of the ash found on incineration is 
deducted (op. p. 373). The amount of organic residue gives a 
fair indication as to the care with which the glycerin lias been 

1 Glycerin obtained from bone fats extracted by means of carbon tetrachloride are 
stated to contain exceedingly high proportions of ash, even if the fatty material was 
carefully purified, previous to being autoclaved (Seifenxicder /f it,, 1907, 1210). 

a Lewkowitseh, Analyst, 1903, 104. 
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manufactured. As a rule the quantity of organic impurities lies below 
1 per cent . 

The test for arsenic (see below) completes the chemical examination 
of the crude glycerin. 

The “sweet water" obtained in the process of soap-making by 
double decomposition is treated in the same manner as is described 
above, and yields a good saponification crude, which is equal in quality 
to a " candle crude,” provided that the original fatty matter was of 
good quality. As this process, however, is used in small works only, 
where chiefly low quality greases are worked up, the, crude glycerin 
obtained therefrom is high in ash, and is apt to contain a considerable 
amount of organic impurities, so that such crude glycerin is liable to 
ferment when stored ; indeed, within the author’s experience such crude 
glycerins did ferment. Samples of crude glycerin of this description 
examined by the author gave the following results : 

Specific Gravity , . 1 -2527 1 2404 

Ash .... 5 008 per cent 1-778 |»T cent 

Glycerol . . 77-1 „ 84-3 1 

The fact that this etude glycerin fermented would show that the organic 
substances in low-class greases are not destroyed by treatment with lime. 
By fermentation trimethvlcneglycol is formed. 


(2) Crude Distillation Glycerin 

Tliis glycerin is recovered from the acid waters resulting in the 
acid saponification processes, and is termed in commerce crude, dis¬ 
tillation Iihjrerin, for the reason that the fatty acids obtained by this 
process must he distilled to yield candle material. The dilute glycerin 
waters are worked up in the same manner as is described under (1), 
but owing to the large amount of sulphuric acid used in the process, a 
considerable amount of salts remains in solution after neutralisation 
of the mineral acid with lime. With the progress of concentration, 
especially when the crude glycerin approaches the. specific gravity 
1-210, sulphate of lime (which is no longer held in solution) drops out 
and is deposited on the heating surface of the evaporating apparatus 
in the form yf a hard crust, wjjich rapidly diminishes the evaporative 
power of the steam unless the calcium sulphate is removed. Hence, 
ordinary tube evaporators, such as are represented by vessel B in Fig. 27, 
are useless for concentrating the dilute solutions, and a type of evaporator 
must be employed which permits the heating surface to be continuously 
scraped so as to be kept clean and free from deposit.. Such an evaporator 
is shown in Fig. 2i, the inner construction of which is exemplified by 
the Figs. 25 and 26. 

Tile finished crude glycerin contains considerable proportions of 

• This number was obtained by the acetic method ; as the crude glycerin contained 
trimetbyleneglycol, the proportion of true glycerol must have been lower. 
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calcium sulphate, the solvent power of glycerol for calcium sulphate 
(Vol. I. Chap. III.) being apparently increased by the OTganic impurities 
which the crude glycerin retains. The ash of crud'o “ distillation 
glycerin,” therefore, amounts to as much as 2 and even 3-5 per cent. 
Also the amount of organic impurities is greater than in crude “ saponi¬ 
fication glycerin ” ; it may rise to even 2 per cent, the amount depend¬ 
ing on the lack of care exercised in the manufacture. The colour of 
this crude glycerin is usually pale yellow; its taste is sharp anil 
astringent, and it emits an unpleasant smell when rubbed between the 
hands. A voluminous precipitate is obtained with basic lead acetate; 
on addition of hydrochloric acid a turbidity appears, due to the presence 
of fatty acids. 

This crude glycerin has the same specific gravity as has saponifica¬ 
tion glycerin, viz. 1-240—1*242, and contains, as a rule, from 84 to 86 
per cent of glycerol, it is known in commerce as “ distillation glycerin, 
28° Be.” 

The glycerol in this glycerin should be determined by the acet.in 
process and not by the bichromate method. The differences in the 
percentage, as obtained by the two methods, is greater than in the case 
of saponification crude, owing to the larger amount of organic im¬ 
purities. This is specially shown by a few examples reproduced in the 
following table (Lewlcmeitsch 1 )}— 


Comparison oj the Acetin and Bichromate Methods ( Lewkowitsch ) 


Crude Distillation 
Glycerin. 

Acetin Method. 

Per cent. 

Bichromate Method (purified 
with Copper Sulphate). 

Per cent. 

1 

86’26; 86-16; 86*22 

89-70; 89-22 


88-51 ; 83-68 

89-44; 89-73 

3 

83-1; 82-98 

83-9; 83-56; 83-52 


The ash is determined by the method described above (p. 360). 
The organic impurities are best determined by the International Standard 
Method. Arsenic is detected as described below. 


(3) Twitoheu, Crude Glycerin 

This crude glycerin is obtained from the acid water resulting in 
Twitchell’s saponification process (cp. p. 292). The glycerin waters 
arc treated with lime, or barium hydrate or barium carbonate, so as 
to precipitate the dissolved sulphuric acid as completely as possible. 
The purified liquors are concentrated up to a specif c gravity of about 
1-2-4 or more in the same manner as described above. The quality of 
this crude varies considerably with the quality of the fatty material 
from which it is made. If the raw material is of good quality, the 


Analyst, 1903, 106. 
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glycerin is fairly good; hut even in that case, owing to the higher 
amount of ash it contains, and owing to its unpleasant taste, it is valued 
at a somewhat lower price than crude candle glycerin. As an example 
may be given the analysis of a crude glycerin of this description examined 
by the author:— 


Specific gravity 
Glycerol . 

Ash 


1-2390 

84-8 per cent. 
052 „ 


In candle works this process is mostly applied to low-class fats, such 
as “ greases ” (Chap. XVI.), and even to “ garbage fats ” (Chap. XVI.), 
as it works most profitably with low-class materia] containing high 
proportions of free fatty acids. Hence the glycerin obtained from 
such low-class material contains so considerable an amount of organic 
impurities that it cannot be worked up by itself, not even for tlm 
production of dynamite glycerin. Each special make of such glycerin 
is valued on the basis of the impurities it contains. Thus a commercial 
sample examined by the author may be given here : — 


Specific gravity 
Ash per cent. 

Organic impurities per cent 
Glycerol per cent 


1-2415 

0-48 

1-879 

87-22 


(4) Fermentation Crude Glycerin 

The sweet water from the fermentation process is rich in albu¬ 
minoids and other organic impurities. It must, therefore, in addition 
to the usual treatment, 1 be filtered over char, which retains the bulk of 
the albuminoids and other organic impurities; nevertheless, a certain 
amount remains in the glycerin, and consequently t he finished crude 
is not only dark in colour, but has also a very unpleasant smell and 
taste, even if made from good raw material (refined cotton seed oil, 
refined linseed oil), and from the “ ferment,” as described above. In 
the infancy of this process the crude glycerin obtained was practically 
unusable. Thus, a sample examined by the author contained above 
2-5 per cent of ash, and the amount of organic residue exceeded 
3 per cent. Owing to the 'improvements made (cp. p. 294), these 
amounts have been considerably reduced, as is shown by the following 
analysis carried out in the author’s laboratory with a crude glycerin 
made from refined seed oils. 

Specific gravity .... 1 -2309 

Ash ...... 0-49 per cent. 

Organic impurities (albuminoids, etc.) . 1-54 „ 


1 The poisonous rieine (Vol. II. p. 394) is stated to be removed completely by 
precipitation with lime. Atti <h ! 17. ('onyresso Inteniazionuh' R»ma s 1907. 
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(5) Soai>-Lye Glycerin, Soap Crude Glycerin 

The lyes obtained in the soap-making process by boiling glycerides 
in an open pan contain practically all the glycerol which the natural 
oils and fats employed are capable of yielding. According to the 
manner in which the “ changes ” of soap lyes are worked up, the spent 
lyes may contain from 5 to 8 per cent of pure glycerol. Besides glycerol, 
the spent soap lyes hold in solution the common salt used in “ cutting ” 
the soap, and also small amounts of free caustic soda, sodium carbonate, 
soap, and organic impurities. 

The specific gravities of the spent lyes vary, as a rule, from 1*08 to 
J-14, according to the amount of salt dissolved in them. 

The value of spent son]) lyes depends on their percentage of glycerol, 
and on their comparative freedom from free caustic alkali, sodium 
carbonate, and organic impurities. 

A works’ chemist usually determines the proportion of tjlyeml by 
closely simulating the method of purification and recovery practised 
in the glycerin department of the works. In commercial analysis, 
provided sulphur compounds be absent, 1000 grew, are heated to boiling 
and are acidified with hydrochloric acid, when fatty acids, etc., separate 
on the top as an oily layer. This is filtered off, the filtrate is made 
neutral and lead acetate is added. The precipitate is filtered off and 
the clear solution boiled down. The salt which separates is scooped 
out with a spoon, and sucked dry by means of a filter-pump. When 
finally only a few c.c. of solution are left, these are added to the salt, 
and the latter is exhausted with a mixture consisting of three measures 
of alcohol (methylated spirit) and one measure of ether. The alcoholic 
filtrate is evaporated down on the water-bath, and the, crude glycerin 
thus obtained examined by the acetin method. 

In a factory where the purification of the soap lye is closely 
adapted to the works’ process, the determination may be shortened 
(Ijcwkowitsch 1 ) by evaporating the ether-alcohol solution on the water- 
bath and then rapidly heating to 150° C., weighing, burning off the 
glycerin, and weighing again. The difference corresponds to the 
contents of pure glycerol. In the author's laboratory, when closely 
following the manufacturing process, this abbreviated method, based 
on a series of experiments carefully checked by the acetin method, 
gives very satisfactory results. 

If but small quantities of soap lye are available, so many grins, 
are weighed off as will approximately correspond to T2 grew, of pure 
glycerol, and the glycerol is then determined by the bichromate method 
in the form given to it by Ilehner? 

The following standard solutions are required ' 

1. Solution of. potassium bichromate containing 74-564 3 grins, of 
Cr 2 0 7 K 2 per litre. The exact oxidising value of the solution must be 


Analyst, 1903, 103. 


2 Jour it. »S oc. Ohm . Iml., 1889, 6. 
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checked by titration with a standardised solution of ferrous sulphate, 
or of pure ferrous ammonium sulphate, or of pure iron wire. 

2. Solution of ferrous ammonium sulphate containing about 240 
gnus, per litre. 

3. Bichromate solution, ton times more dilute than solution 1. 

The ferrous solution is accurately standardised upon the stronger 
bichromate solution, 1 e.c. of which should correspond exactly to 
0-01 grin, of glycerol. 

The soap lye is slightly diluted, and if it contain notable quantities 
of soap, is acidified with sulphuric arid; the fatty acids, etc,, arc 
filtered off and the filtrate is then purified by means of lead acetate, 
or by means of copper sulphate and caustic potash, filtered, and made 
up to 100 e.c. 

25 e.c, of this solution are then run into a beaker previously cleaned 
with bichromate solution and concentrated sulphuric acid, and 40 e.c. 
of the concentrated potassium bichromate solution arc added. As the 
bichromate solution is necessarily a strong one, the measuring must hi 1 
done with the greatest, care, and attention must be paid to the tempera¬ 
ture of the solution. The standard solutions are kept at the normal 
temperature by immersing them in a large water-hath during the 
titration. 

12-5 e.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added, the beaker is 
covered with a watch-glass and heated in boiling water for 2 hours. 1 
The excess of bichromate is titrated hack with an excess of the ferrous 
ammonium sulphate solution, and the excess of the hitter is ultimately 
measured hv titration with the dilute bichromate solution, using 
potassium fciricyanidc as an indicator. 

If the lyes are properly purified, the acetin method leads to results 
practically identical with those obtained by the bichromate method. 
If, however, the impurities lie not completely removed, then here also 
the bichromate method yields too high results. This is clearly shown 
by the numbers given in the following table. Those lyes, the specific 
gravity of which exceeds 1-2, represent partially concentrated lyes; 
all other lyes are original spent soap lyes. 

1 Richardson and JaflY* ( Joum . Sue. Chan, lnd 1899, 831) consider 20 minutes 
sufficient. They also shorten the process by dispensing with the dilute bichromate 
solution. (!p. also Hanninger (Zeitn. <tnijeu\ Chan., 1907, 1993). 


[Table 
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Comparison of the Arelin ml Bichromate Methods for determining 
the Percentage of Glycerol in Soap Lyes (Lewkowitsch) 





Glycerol. Per cent. 

No. 

Specific Gravity. 

Free Alkali as 
NaoO. 

1000 c.c. 
Method. 

Bichromate Method 
(purified with Copper 
Sulphate). 

1 

1-120 

Per cent. 
2-39 

5-86 

6-62; 6-80 

2 

1-114 

0-58 

7'3(j 

8-48 ; 8-43 

3 

1-1216 


6-70 

5-89; 5-81 

4 

1*1025 

0-927 

6-69 

7-46; 7-33 

5 

1-0975 

0-452 

5-90 

5-90; 6-09 

6 

1-1050 

0-678 

5-26 

5-34 ; 5*43 

7 

1-0925 

0-809 

6-10 

5-92; 5-88 

8 

1-3025 

1*6 

5-64 

5-65 

9 

1*095 

0-863 

6-95 

6-92; 6-93 

10 

1-2025 

1-933 

9-76 

9-88 ; 9-67 

11 

1 -0925 

0'51 

6-96 

6-95 ; 7-07 

12 

1-09 

0-768 

6-62 

6'78; 6-42 

13 

1-085 

0-667 

6-70 

5-42; 5-45 

14 

1-22 

... 

11-67 

12*5 ; 12-6 

15 


0*49 

3-57 

4*59 

36 



7-66 

7-66; 7-69 


Paata 1 proposed to determine the glycerin in soap lyes by the 
iso-pvopyl-iodido method (Vol. J. Chap. I.). For reasons detailed 
above, this method cannot, he recommended, since soap lyes contain 
large amounts of not. readily removable impurities which reduce 
hydriodic acid. 


On the large scale the spent soap lyes are subjected to a process of 
purification consisting in the removal of fatty acids, rosin acids, and 
other organic impurities. In the case of lyes from best materials the 
purified liquor contains salt, small quantities of sodium carbonate, and 
practically pure glycerol. This solution may bo evaporated in fire- 
heated vessels or in tube evaporators, such as are used in sugar works, 
until the “ salting point" is reached, without, fear of damaging the 
heating surface, by deposition of salt. The “ salting point, ” is marked 
by the lyes having acquired the specific gravity of 44° Tw. at, 15-5° 0. 
If evaporation is carried beyond this stage, salt is deposited, whilst 
the specific gravity and percentage of glycerol gradually rise. The 
vessels in which the evaporation beyond the specific gravity of 44° Tw. 
is carried on must therefore be provided with suitable stirring and 
scraping arrangements to remove the salt as it separates, all tube 
evaporators being liable to incrustation with salt and gradual stopping 
up of the heating tubes. 

An evaporator which has been found suitable in practice for the 
concentration of lyes up to the finishing point, ( i.e. until they reach the 
1 Ztils. f. angeiv. dim., 1903, 413. 
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specific gravity of 1-3), and in which incrustation of the healing surface 
does not take place, has been designed by Lewkou'ilxcli. 1 It is shown 
in Fig. 24. Two types of the internal heating surface are illustrated 
by Figs. 25 and 26. 2 In these evaporators the soap lyes arc evaporated 
from the dilute state beyond the "salting point/’ the salt which falls 
out being removed by tlui aid of the vessel fixed at the bottom of the 
evaporating pan. This vessel can be emptied whilst the contents arc 
kept continuously boiling. The salt is then washed to recover the 



, FiB.gr. 

glycerin. 3 In large installations the lyes may be concentrated in double 
effet or triple efiet vacuum apparatus. A double effet designed by the 
author on the same principle is illustrated by Fig. 27. This shows a 
combination of the tube evaporator B with an evaporator illustrated 
by Figs. 24, 25, and 26. The fust preliminary concentration up to 

1 Cp. also Lcwkowitscl], “Evaporation in Vat:no, nt Solutions containing Snlitls,’’ 
Jotmi. Soc. Oficm. hid., 1905, 1149. 

* Cp. English patents 28,747, 1897 ; 30,616, 1897. 

:! English patent 14,750, 1909. 
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the “ salting point ” is carried out in vessel B, whilst the further 
concentration takes place in vessel A. 

The finished glycerin-salt crude glycerin, soap-lve glycerin—has 
a specific gravity of 1-3. Tt. usually contains 80 per cent of pure glycerol 



and about 10 per cent of salts, the remainder consisting o! water and a 
small amount of organic impurities. It is, however, easy to prepare 
in the evaporators illustrated here crude glycerin containing as much 
as 86 per cent of pure glycerol. 

The salts in crude soap-lye glycerin should consist preponderantly 
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of common Balt and small amounts of sodium carbonate. In low 
quality crude glycerins, sodium sulphate, sodium sulphite, sodium 
sulphide, sodium thiocyanate, and sodium thiosulphate are also found. 

The proportion of organic impurities in soap-lye glycerin varies 
considerably, in accordance with the process of purification used, the 



# 

Kip. 21',. 


care of the operator, etc.. Some commercial glycerins contain lens 
than ] per cent of organic impurities (thus representing a glycerin 
of better quality than “ distillation glycerin,” “ Twitchell crude glycerin,” 
and “ fermentation glycerin ”); others, again, contain large quantities 
of impurities, consisting of fatty acids, rosin acids, and further of 
albuminoid substances, gelatin, and hydrocarbons (from bone fat). 
The organic substances in crude glycerin may give rise to fermentation 
on storing, so that, amongst other impurities, trimethylencglycol will be 
VOL, III 2 B 
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described under (1), (2), (3), (4) by the large proportion of common 
salt which it contains (heavy precipitate with silver nitrate), and by 
its high specific gravity. 

A soap-lye glycerin containing considerable quantities of sulphides, 
thiosulphates, or sulphites, is almost valueless to the refiner of crude 
glycerin. A process for the removal of arsenic from glycerin has been 
proposed by Vavix . l 2 

The determination of glycerol is best, carried out by the acetin 
method* The bichromate method in the form prescribed by the Inter¬ 
national Standard Method 3 is also used in commercial analysis. 

The following reagents are required 

1. Pure potassium bichromate powdered and dried at 110-120° O'. 

2. Bichromate solution . containing 7-4564 grins, of the reagent 1 in 
one litre of distilled vvatter. I o.e. of the solution .-0-001 grm. of 
glycerin. 

Ferrous Amiitouinnt Sulphate in Crystals- This is standardised by 
dissolving 3-7282 grow, of reagent 1 in 50 o.e. of water. After 50 c.o. 
of sulphuric acid have been added, a weighed quantity of ferrous 
ammonium sulphate in a slight excess of t he amount, required by theory 
is added. This excess is then titrated back with the dilute bichromate 
solution. 

4. Bileer Carbonate. This must be prepared as required for each 
test by mixing 140 o.e. of an 0-5 per cent solution of silver sulphate 
with 4-9 o.e. of normal sodium carbonate solution. The precipitated 
silver carbonate is washed once by decantation and is then ready for use. 

5. Basic Lead Acetate. -A 10 per cent solution of lead acetate is 
boiled for one hour with an excess of litharge, the water being replaced 
as it boils away. The solution is then filtered hot and kept out of 
contact with carbon dioxide. 

0. Potassium ferri-ci/anidc solution containing about 0*1 per cent. 

The analysis is carried out as follows : — 

20 grins, of the glycerin are weighed qff and diluted to 250 c.e. 
To 25 c.e. of the solution the prescribed amount, of silver carbonate is 
added and the mixture allowed to stand with occasional shaking for 
about 10 minutes, after which a slight, excess of the basic, load acetate is 
added, and aftei- allowing to rest for a few minutes the solution is made 
up to 100 c.e. with an allowance of 0-15 c.e. for the volume of the 
precipitate. The flask is then w^-ll shaken and the solution filtered 
through a dry filter, the first 10 c.e. being rejected. The addition of the 
basic lead acetate to a small portion of the filtrate should cause no 
further precipitation ; otherwise the test must be considered as 
.useless ; 25 o.e. of this filtrate are placed in a beaker which has been 
cleaned with potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid. Twelve drops 
of sulphuric acid are added in order to precipitate the excess of lead as 
sulphate, 3-7282 grins, of the potassium bichromate are added and 

1 English gatent application 10,051, 1912. 

2 Luwkowilsch, C them. Xe.it. , 1889, 93, 191, 669 ; Jmm . Soc. ('hem. Ind ., 1890, 479. 

;l Tortelli and Cecclierelli, Chem. Zeil, 1913, 1506 ; 1914, 8. 
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washed down with 25 o.c. of water; the bichromate is dissolved by 
imparting a rotary motion to the beaker ; 50 c.c. of 50 per cent sulphuric 
acid are added and the beaker immersed in boiling water for two hours. 
After cooling, a slight excess of ferrous ammonium sulphate is added 
and the solution titrated back with the dilute bichromate. The 
amount of bichromate reduced is calculated to glycerol, 1 grm. of 
bichromate being equivalent, to 0-13411 grms. of glycerol. 

Ilehner has shown by a number of comparative experiments that 
the results obtained by the acetin and the bichromate methods agree 
very well, and the author confirmed this in the second edition of this 
work. 1 Yet. this no longer holds good at. present. Le.wkowilsc.lt 2 
proved by a large number of experiments that in the case of many 
crude glycerins, the bichromate method yields appreciably higher results 
than does the acetin method. This is shown by a number of analyses 
collated in the following table : 


Comparison of the Acetin and Bichromate Methods for determining the 
percentage of Glycerol in Soap Crude Glycerin (Leukowitsch) 


Description. 

Acetin Method. 

Bichromate Method 
(purified with 
Copper Sulphate). 

.Bichromate Method (purified 
with Silver Carbonate 
and Basic Load Acetate). 

Soap-lye 

crude 

86'66 

86-45 



86-15; 86-06 

86-01; 86-34 




75-02 

75-38; 75-10 




80-61; 80-66 

80-37 ; 80-01 



” 

78-93 

79-41 




85-94 

85-43 



,, 

79-84 

79-23 




83-05 ; 83-07 

83'99; 84-65 




j 78-48; 78-55 ; 

181-42; 81-60 


>» 

H 

\ 78-89 

\ 81*23 




1 80-46 ; 80-82 ; 

( 82-66; 83-03 


M 

't 

180-28; 80-61 

( 83-23; 83-89 




76-56 ; 77-15 

79-36; 79-01 




81'44 ; 81-19 . 

82-51; 82-61 




81-42 

82-21 




79*13 

81-52; 81-94 




75-20 

78 79 




72‘98 

76 04 




72-01 

77-41 


Last crude, concen- 


78-35 



further . 

74-73 

78-30; 78-33; 78'69 

Soap-lye 

crude 

77-31 

,7-96; 78-60 

- 

76-53 ; 76-61 

78-17 ; 78-24 

79-25 ; 79-53 


Since the process of bleaching soaps by means of hydrosulphites 
has come into vogue, the presence of the salts in the glycerin will rendor 
the oxidation method still more unreliable. 

The acetin method is all the more commendable for the valuation 
of soap crude glycerin, inasmuch as polyglycerols (residues from tho 

1 C'p. Lewkowitsdi, Chemical Analysis, etc. 1898, p. 808, 

. - A aa/i/.sl, 100:3, 104 
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' glycerin stills, see p. 379), if admixed with crude glycerin, would be 
oxidised by the bichromate, and thus calculated to glycerol, whereas 
the polyglycerols are not converted into esters on boiling with acetic 
anhydride. Lewkowilsch 1 has proved that soap crude glycerins con¬ 
taining polyglycerols show less than 80 per cent in the acetin test. 
The following table reproduces some analyses :— 

O lycerol by Acetlu Method, 
i’er cent. 

70-20; 70-10; 70-45; 70-57 
77-94 ; 77-08 ; 77-77 : 77-70 
01-10; 61-38; 01-43; til-09 

Ash “ Salts.”- -'ho gnus, of the sample Are weighed oil accurately 
in a platinum dish, which is then placed at some distance over a small 
burner, in order that the glycerol may evaporate off slowly. More heat 
should only be applied after the glycerol lias been driven off, when a 
bulky carbonaceous residue is obtained. This is heated to a temperature 
which is just sufficiently high to carbonise the organic matter, but care 
must be taken that no sodium chloride lie volatilised. After cooling, 
the charred mass is exhausted with water, transferred to a filter, and the 
filtrate boiled down in the platinum dish on the water bath. The 
residue, which should be, white, is heated (not above 400° C. fo avoid 
loss by volatilisation of sodium chloride), and weighed. Ash contains 
as a rule sodium carbonate or sodium sulphate, in addition to common 
salt. If the sodium chloride, carbonate, etc., be required they are 
estimated by the well-known method of inorganic analysis. The alkali 
m the ash is determined by titration with standard acid. The carbon 
on the filter is dried, burnt away, and the weight of the ash (if any) 
added to the bulk; this is especially necessary if the sample contain 
lime (cp. Vizern 2 ). 

Free Caustic. Alkali. —This is determined by adding to a fairly large 
quantity of the diluted glycerin, barium chloride solution; after filtering 
off the precipitate the caustic alkali is titrated. 

Alkali Carbonates. —10 grins, of the sample are diluted and an excess 
of standard RC1 solution is added. The solution is boiled under a 
reflux condenser for twenty minutes, the condenser tube washed with 
carbon dioxide free water and the excess of acid titrated back with a 
normal soda solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator, i'roni the 
amount of Na.,0 found here, the Na 2 0 existing as free caust ic is deducted, 
leaving the Na 2 0 existing as carbifnato. 

Organic Impurities? —10 gnus, of the sample are weighed off into 
a 100 e.r, flask, diluted with water and sufficient normal 1101 solution 
added in order to reduce the alkalinity to 0-2 per cent of Na 2 0. This 
amount should not be exceeded, as the presence of a somewhat large 
excess of soda gives*rise to the formation of polyglycerols on heating. 
In order to prevent the loss of organic acids, if the glycerin be acid an 
amount of normal sodium carbonate solution must be added sufficient 

1 Chtm. Zeil., 1889, 659. - Journ . Chem. Soc. y 1890, Abstr. 835. 

a International Standard Methods, 1911. 


Soap Crude I. containing Still Residues 
„ „ II. 

„ „ III. „ more Still Residues . 
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to bring the excess of soda up to 0-2 per cent Nn 2 0. The solution is made 
up to 100 c.c. and 10 c.c. are measured off into a weighed platinum 
dish (2-5" in diameter and 0-5'deep). In the case of glycerins containing 
high amounts of organic residue less solution should be evaporated. 
The dish is placed on a water bath until most of the water is evaporated, 
after which it is placed in an oven at about 140“ C. until most of the 
glycerin lias been driven off. After cooling about 1 c.c. of water is 
added and the residue dissolved. The water is then driven off on the 
water batli and the dish placed in the oven at 100° 0., where it is allowed 
to remain for one hour. The treatment is repeated until constant 
weight is attained. A correction must be made for the amount of 
alkali or acid added. 

From the weight of the total residue tlje ash is deducted and the 
remainder is returned as organic residue at Kit) 0 0. 

If the amount of organic residue is high it may be treated by the 
acetin method and the result calculated to glycerol, which is deducted 
from the total glycerin found by the acetin method. 

Fatty mills are detected by acidifying the diluted glycerin with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Arsenic is detected as described p. 3!l2, 

The detection of sulphides, sulphites, and thiosulphates in the crude 
glycerin is of importance for purposes of valuation. The presence of 
sulphides is ascertained by testing with paper saturated with alkaline 
lead nitrate solution. To detect traces of sulphides down to , 50 , ; th 
part (F(Trier *) a lew e.e. of the solution are. placed in a small (task, and 
lour or live drops of hydrochloric acid are added, as well as a pinch of 
sodium bicarbonate. The liquid is carefully heated to boiling, ami a 
paper moistened with alkaline lead nitrate held over the flask. 

Thiosulphatei and sulphites are detected by treating the diluted 
glycerin with a few c.c. of a solution of barium chloride and filtering 
off the precipitate containing carbonate, sulphate, 1 2 and sulphite. To 
the clear filtrate two or three drops ol hydrochloric, acid and a few 
drops of a potassium permanganate solution are added, if the glycerin 
contains even less than , l7 th part of thiosulphate, a distinct turbidity 
is produced. 

The detection of sulphites is effected by washing the precipitate on 
the filter with boiling water, stirring it up with a little water, and adding 
to this mixture starch solution and a few drops of iodine solution. In 
the presence of sulphites the blue coloration disappears with more or 
less rapidity, whilst in their absence the blue colour is permanent. 

Another method by which to detect sulphides, sulphites, and thio¬ 
sulphates in presence of sulphates (which may occur in soap lyes to a 
notable extent) has been proposed by Browning and Howe. 3 The 
solution should be made slightly alkaline ; zinc acetate is then added 

1 Journ. Soc. Chew, hid,, 1893, 471. 

2 Dobbin, Pham. Jotirn., 1900, 182, 1ms shown that small quantities of barium 
sulphate fire soluble in the presence of considerable amounts of thiosulphate. 

:l Zeits.f. awry. Chan., 1898. 371. 
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in distinct excess. The precipitate of zinc sulphide is filtered off and 
tested by treating with mineral acid. The filtrate is acidified with 
acetic acid, and the sulphates precipitated by barium chloride. Iodine 
solution is added to the filtrate until a permanent coloration is obtained : 
the excess of iodine is removed by stannous chloride and a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid (to prevent formation of basic stannic salts). If a 
precipitate be obtained at this stage the presence of sulphites is proved. 
The precipitate is filtered off, and the filtrate treated with bromine 
water. The solution is then again decolourised with stannous chloride ; 
a precipitate would indicate the presence of thiosulphates. 

For the quantitative estimation of sulphides, sulphites, thiosulphates, 
and sulphates in presence of each other the reader must be referred to 
the original papers quoted in the footnote. 1 

Midway between “ ('rude glycerins ” and “ distilled glycerins ” 
stand the “ commercial refined ” glycerins obtained from saponification 
crude glycerin by treatment with char or other bleaching agents. 2 Such 
refined glycerin is almost white, and is used for various purposes in the 
arts as a substitute for distilled glycerin. 

Distillation crude glycerin cannot be obtained white in this 
manner; the same holds good of the other crude glycerins described 
above. 


2. DISTILLED GLYCERIN-DYNAMITE GLYCERIN 

These glycerins are obtained from the different crude glycerins 
described above, by distillation. The distillation is carried out either 
under ordinary pressure or in a vacuum. In either case the distillation 
is supported or accelerated by the aid of superheated steam. The 
latter method is the one mostly in vogue at present. Some manufac¬ 
turers work off in one batch a certain amount of crude glycerin (depend¬ 
ing on the size of the stills), others resort to continuous distillation, the 
still being fed as the glycerin distils off. The successful distillation of 
crude glycerin does not depend so much on the kind of apparatus used 
as on the skill and care of the operator. A large number of special 
apparatus and stills have been patented; 1 but owing to the fact just 
pointed out (viz. that success depends more on the skill of the operator 
. than on the particular apparatus employed), t he details of the methods 
:are considered valuable secrets. # For it rests solely with the mode of 
working—especially in the case of soap-lye glycerin—as to whether 
one distillation suffices to obtain a satisfactory product, or whether 
the once distilled glycerin must be. distilled again. If the distillation 
be not conducted carefully, the once distilled glycerin is so strongly 

contaminated with sodium chloride and organic impurities ((‘specially 

• 

1 Lunge and Smith, Journ. >Sw. Client, hid ., 1883, 463 ; llichardson and Aykroyd, 
ibid., 1896, 171 ; Lunge and Segaller, ibid., 1900, 221. 

2 Badisehe Amlin und Soda Fabrik, English patent 16.260, 1909 ; German patent 
224,394 ; French patent 410,824 ; United States patent 1,089,775. 

3 Op. United States patent 881,525 (F. J. Wood) and 910,440 (see ('hem. '/.til. Hep., 
1909, 147) ; Marx and Rawolle, German patent 217,689 ; United States patent 910,440. 
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volatile acids and even polyglycerols) that a second distillation becomes 
imperative. 

The yield obtainable from crudo glycerin depends likewise on the 
care of the operator. The losses incurred by unsatisfactory distillation 
are large, and range, in cases within the experience of the author, from 
as much as 15 to even 10 per eont. A large proportion of the loss is due 
to destruction of glycerol with the formation of volatile acids and 
acrolein on the one hand, and to the formation of polyglycerols on the 
other hand. The polyglycerols are mainly found in the still residues 
(glycerin foots). 

Distilled glycerin is used for many purposes in the arts, such as 
for filling gas-meters and hydraulic jacks, in the manufacture of copying 
inks, 1 carbon papers, waterproof paper, toilet soaps, “ sixes ” for textiles, 
and for the production of plastic masses (printing rollers, hectograph 
mass), 2 and for impregnating tissues. 3 The bulk of distilled glycerin is, 
however, employed in the manufacture of high explosives, such as 
dynamite, blasting gelatine, cordite, etc. 

These glycerins being prepared by distillation, contain a very small 
amount of ash, and are thereby easily distinguished from crude glycerins. 
Distilled glycerins are further differentiated from crude glycerins by 
not giving a precipitate with lead acetate. 

The commercial distilled glycerins vary in colour from yellow to 
white ; they also vary in their content of glycerol, according to their 
specific gravities, which range between 1 -22(1 and 1-260. 

The percentage of ylyccrol may lie ascertained with approximate 
accuracy by referring to the tables of specific gravities given on p. 382. 
The small amount of ash these glycerins contain has, however, some 
influence on the specific gravity. If great accuracy be required, the 
glycerol should be determined by the, acetin method or the bichromate 
method, although it must be again repeated that the bichromate method 
has a tendency to yield too high results. 

Dynamite glycerin represents that quality of distilled glycerin which 
has a specific gravity of 1-261 to 1-263. According to tiie care with 
which it lias been manufactured, its colour varies from a deep yellow 
to a pale colour. 

Owing to the risks to which a manufacturer of dynamite is exposed 
if the glycerin he impure, the, conditions to which a dynamite glycerin 
should conform arc usually laid down in contracts between buyer and 
seller. Thus the following conditions are stipulated : 

Specific Gravity .—This should not he less than 1-261 at 15-5° 0. 
(For the method of determination see p. 384.) The specific gravity 
test is a very important one, as an apparently high percentage of glycerol 
may be found by the bichromate method, or over in the acetin test, 
due to the presence of trimethylencglycol, which occurs in commercial 

1 Beyer, German patent 224,637, 229,467 ; ilochstetter patents an ink prepared 
from a mixture of glycerin and a sulphouated oil. United States patents 928,150,928,916. 

- Op. German patent 202,849 (W. H. Brownlow); Betzer, German patent 231,460. 

a Wechider, French patent 425,777. 
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glycerin obtained from low-class greases (Noyes and Watkin ; 1 cp. 
above, p. 361). Tiro presence of trimethyloneglycol may be suspected 
if a low specific gravity is found concurrently with an apparently high 
percentage of glycerol. Barton 2 proposes to heat the glycerin to 
22!>°-230° 0. for two hours and then to take again the specific gravity ; 
the second value is termed “ permanent, specific gravity.” Anv hydro¬ 
carbons present in glycerins from bone fat are thus volatilised. The 
“ permanent specific gravity ” will always be higher than the specific 
gravity of the sample, as the last traces of water aw volatilised; tri- 
niethylcneglycol (boiling point 214°-217° (1.) also will most likely be 
driven off by heating. 

Lime, nia/jnesia, and alumina should be absent. 

Chlorine. -Trams only are permissible; 1 he glycerin must, not 
become milky with silver nitrate. Millciness is observed when the 
proportion of sodium chloride lies between CK)2f> and Odll per cent, (as 
the author has ascertained by a number of experiments). The quanti¬ 
tative determination of sodium chloride is, however, unnecessary. 

Arsenic.- Only minute traces arc tolerated. The test is made by 
making the glycerin just alkaline with a minute quantity of ammonia, 
and adding silver nitrate. No yellow precipitate should appear. As 
this precipitate is soluble in ammonia, an excess of the latter must be 
avoided, (beater certainty is obtained by (lul-.eit's reaction (see p. 
392), using mercuric chloride. 

Organic Impurities -The glycerin must not become brown or black 
within ten minutest after the addition of a few drops of silver nitrate to 
the diluted glycerin. 

Total Residue. —This is determined as described, p. 373. It. should 
not exceed 0-25 per cent of the dynamite glycerin. If there be reason 
to suspect, the presence, of organic liases in the sample, a small amount 
of hydrochloric or nitric acid is added, when the hydrochloride or 
nitrate of the bases will be obtained in the residue. 

Free Acids. —The glycerin should not be acid to litmus, nor should 
it contain fatty acids; the test for volatile fatty acids (which occur 
at present more frequently in some dynamite glycerins than used to be 
the case some years ago) is carried out as described under chemically 
pure glycerin, p. 390. Some specifications stipulate that on passing 
nitrous acid fumes through the glycerin, it must not curdle, it being 
supposed that oleic acid would thus be detected. 3 It will be. found 
more suitable to add hydrochloric acid to one volume of glycerin diluted 
with two volumes of water ; a turbidity would indicate the presence of 
insoluble fatty acids. 

Nitration and Separation Test. —A sample of glycerin may prove 
satisfactory in all preceding tests, and yet be totally unfit for tho 
manufacture of nitroglycerin. The suitability of a sample of dynamite 
glycerin must therefore be determined by the following process, which 
simulates large scale operations. 4 

' Journ. Soc. Mm. hut., 1896, 207. 2 Bill., 1895, 516. 

J Op. Lewkowitscli, Journ. Sue. C/tnn. hid ., 1908, 199. 

4 Lewkowitscli, Client. Zeit., 1895, 1423 ; Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 1895, 1073. 
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375 gnus, of si mixture, consisting of one part (by weight) of nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1-5, and two parts (by weight) of sulphuric acid, 
specific gravity 1-845, previously cooled down to the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture in a closed vessel, are weighed off ill a beaker of about- 500 e.e. 
capacity. A thermometer, which serves during nitration as a stirrer, 
is then introduced into the acid, and the beaker is immersed in a capacious 
vessel filled with cold water, or, if necessary, with ice. A stream of 
cold water is kept running through the vessel by means of a stout india- 
rubber tubing, §" diameter, roiled at the bottom of the vessel. It is 
very important that the india-rubber tubing should be securely fastened 
to the water-tap, if the latter be near the operator, as it may easily 
happen that if the tula- is thrown off the tap by the pressure of the water 
in the pipe, water is splashed into the acid, whereby the temperature 
may rise suddenly, so that an explosion ensues. The author uses 1 
thill-walled beakers, so that they can be rapidly broken in case the 
temperature rises to a point of danger; the rapid discharge of the mixed 
acids and nitroglycerin into the large mass of water effectively prevents 
an explosion. 

When the temperature of the acids has fallen to about 12 1 to 15” (!., 
50 grins, of the sample of glycerin, weighed off in a beaker having a 
spout, are allowed to fall into the acids, drop by drop. The liquid is 
constantly stirred with the thermometer, and the temperature is 
observed after the addition of every single drop of glycerin, Con¬ 
sidering the danger attending this operation, the inexperienced analyst- 
should be instructed in the carrying out of the test by a practised 
operator. If this be not feasible, the safest plan is to proceed in the 
manner described, i.e. add cautiously drop by drop, stirring all the 
while, so that no overheating may take place lomUy, and never allow 
the temperature to exceed 30” (!, No addition of a further drop of 
glycerin must- be made until the temperature has fallen below 25° C. 
(Ail experienced operator will, of course, proceed a little more rapidly.) 

When all the glycerin has been introduced in this manner, the 
mixture is stirred for a short period, until the temperature has fallen 
to about 15° C., when it is transferred to a separating funnel, which 
must he absolutely dry. The safest plan is to rinse the funnel with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

If the dynamite glycerin is of good quality, the nitroglycerin formed 
will rapidly rise and separate in a few minutes as an oily, somewhat 
turbid layer on the top of the spent acid;’-. The quicker the separation 
into two well-defined layers takes place the better is the glycerin. If 
flocculent- matter be noticeable in the nitroglycerin layer, or if the 
separation be slow, and an intermediate layer of this flocculent- substance 
render the line of separation indistinct, the sample is unsuitable for 
dynamite making. In some cases, owing to the nitroglycerin being 
honeycombed with this flocculent substance, several hours are required 
for separation. Such a glycerin must, of course, be rejected. 

Owing to the somewhat- dangerous nature of this test in an analyst’s 
laboratory, the quantity of glycerin employed has been gradually 

1 Lewkowitseli, (them. Zeit. , 1895, 1423; Jour a, Chem. hid ., 1895, 1073. 
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reduced from 50 to 15 grins. This should, however, be the lowest 
permissible quantity, as the indications furnished by the nitration test 
become unreliable if only 10 grins, of glycerin be used. 1 

The (pmntilalii'c determination of the yield of nitroglycerin is con¬ 
veniently combined with the nitration test. In that ease the accurate 
quantity of glycerin employed is either determined by weighing back 
the empty beaker, or the beaker is rinsed out with the mixture of acids 
and nitroglycerin. The former method is the safer one. After separa¬ 
tion of the nitroglycerin, the acid layer is carefully drawn off, and the 
nitroglycerin slightly agitated without shaking, so that any drops of 
acid adhering to the vessel are made (o collect. This acid is carefully 
drawn off, and the nitroglycerin washed once with water at 35°-10 4 
then once or twice with a 20 per cent, solution of sodium carbonate, 
and then again with water. The nitroglycerin is next transferred to a 
suitable burette, in which the adhering water is made to rise to the top. 
The volume is read off, and the number of o.c. multiplied by TO, which 
is the specific gravity of pure nitroglycerin (the-specific gravity of the 
product may be determined if desired); another method is t-o weigh 
the nitroglycerin after separating the water and filtering over salt to 
remove moisture. 

It is evident that, this process yields only approximate results, 
especially so as nitroglycerin is slightly soluble in water. The method 
is, however, satisfactory for the commercial valuation of dynamite 
glycerin. The yield of nitroglycerin should be over 210 per cent. The 
quantity of nitroglycerin contained in the washings (recovered on the 
large scale by the so-called after-separation) is disregarded. The 
theoretical yield of nitroglycerin front glycerol is 216-7 per cent. 

It is, of course, necessary to destroy the nitroglycerin. This is 
done best by spreading out a sufficient quantity of dry sawdust in a 
moderately thick layer in an open space (not too near a building), and 
allowing the nitroglycerin to drop from a separating funnel on to it 
whilst the operator carries the funnel along the sawdust, so as to 
distribute the nitroglycerin in a slender continuous trail, taking care 
that no pool is formed. By applying a lighted match to one end of the 
trail the nitroglycerin will burn away quickly. The waste acids should 
be destroyed in a similar manner ; when these are brought into contact 
with sawdust a violent reaction sets in, but no explosion need be feared 
if the nitroglycerin lias been separated off carefully. 


Still Residues (“ Glycerin Foots ”) 

(1) The still residues from the distillation of crude glycerins low in 
ask (see crude glycerins (1) (2) (3) (4), p. 358) consist chiefly of poly¬ 
glycerols and of notable amounts of salts, as the mineral matters origin¬ 
ally contained in the crude material naturally accumulate in the residues. 
They are used in the manufacture of shoe-blacking. Recently Claeszen 2 

1 Cp. F. Nathan, Journ. Soc. CImiii. Ind., 1908, 193. 
a German patent 198,711 ; French patents 392,884, 393,341. 
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proposed their technical employment (in place of glycerin) in the 
production of plastic masses (printing rollers, hectograph mass), sizes 
for textiles, and for waterproofing paper. 

(2) The still residues from soap lye crude contain much larger 
amounts of salts than those described under (1). The residues obtained 
in the course of distillation retain such considerable amounts of glycerol, 
in addition to polyglyocrols, salt, sodium carbonate, sodium acetate, 
and sodium salts of other organic non-volatile acids, that the accumu¬ 
lated residues are worked up for the recovery of glycerin. The residues 
are therefore boiled up with water, anil dilute hydrochloric (or sulphuric) 
acid is added to decompose carbonate of sodium and the organic sodium 
salts. The organic non-volatile acids collect on the surface of the liquid 
as a resinous mass, which is removed. The liquor is then filtered and 
concentrated separately, or is admixed to the ordinary soap lyes. It 
should be noted that during the concentration of these liquors acetic 
acid volatilises ; it is therefore advisable to concentrate the lyes separ¬ 
ately and distil the recovered glycerin. 

The finally obtained still residues are too low in content of glycerin 
to he reworked, and are therefore employed lor making shoe-blacking, 
etc. 

The proportion of glycerol is host determined by the acetin method. 

Polymers of glycerin are prepared on a commercial scale by heating 
the glycerin with small amounts of caustic soda or sodium acetate, 1 
or by heating the glycerin to 210° (J. in a current of carbon dioxide. 2 
Thus, by using 0-5 per cent of sodium carbonate as an accelerator, the 
patentees claim that the final product contains -to per cent of 
diglycerol. The presence of nitrated diglycerol in nitroglycerin lowers 
the freezing point. 


3. CHEMICALLY PURE GLYCERIN 

The glycerins described under 2 still contain a small amount of 
impurities, so that they cannot be employed for pharmaceutical and 
dietetic purposes. The once distilled glycerin must therefore be 
subjected to a second distillation. If the distillation is carried out 
with sufficient care, the distillates yield, after concentration and treat¬ 
ment with char, the chemically pure glycerin of commerce. 

At a time when the art of preparing chemically pure glycerin was 
not so far advanced as it is to-day, some chemically pure glycerin was 
manufactured by allowing glycerin to crystallise, and by removing 
the impurities in a centrifugal machine. This process has, however, 
been abandoned, not only on account of its costliness, but also on account 
of the inferiority of the product as compared with the best brands of 
chemically pure glycerin obtained by careful distillation, for it was 
found that the crystals were apt to occlude impurities. 

1 FlemiuK, (Jniteil States patent 13,234, 978,443, 969,lf>9 ; English patent 15,829, 
1910 ; Canadian patent 136,991. 

2 NoM, Rintoul and Innes, English patent 24,608, 1910. 
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Chemically pure glycerin is obtainable in commerce in different 
(strengths) concentrations. The commercial preparations are:— 
Chemically pure glycerin of 1-24 specific gravity, chemically pure 
glycerin of T25 specific gravity, and chemically pure glycerin of 1 -20 
specific gravity. 

The chemically pure glycerin of the highest specific gravity should 
approach as nearly as possible the chemical substance glycerol, tire 
properties of which have been described, Vol. I. Chap. III. 

Such glycerin is odourless, colourless, has a pure sweet taste, and is 
as free from impurities as it is possible to prepare a substance on a 
large scale. The preparation demanded by the Pharmacopoeia is the 
purest commercial article; it should consist of glycerol and small 
amounts of water. 

Provided the chemically pure glycerin satisfies the qualitative tests 
described below, the proportion of glycerol can be ascertained by merely 
determining tire specific gravity of the sample. 

Tho following tables give the specific gravities of aquoous solutions 
of chemically pure glycerin, as determined by Lcnz, 1 Strohmer ,* Gerlach, 3 
and Nicol* Cp. also Vol. 1. p. 214. 

1 Zi’ila. J. iimiIi/I. I Iii’iii. J», 302. - Mmudsh.J'. I'hru i„ 1881 (8) 61. _ 

3 I'hi’inisrlir Tiulu.ilrir, 7, 281. 4 Pharm. .1mini. ami Tthum-L, 1887, 297. 


[Table 
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Specific Gravities of Aqueous Solutions of Chemically Pure Glycerin 



Lf.nz. 

Strohmer. 

Gerlach. 

Nicol. 

Glycerol. 

Spec. Grav. 

Spec. Grav. 

Spec. Grav. 

Spec. Grav. 

Spec. Grav. 

1‘er cent. 

at 12°-14° C. 

ut 17‘6° C. 

at 15° O. 

at 20° C. 

at 20° O. 


Water at 

Water at 

Water at 

Water at 

Wat er at 


12° C. = l. 

17-5° C.=J. 

16°C!. = i. 

20° C. = l. 

20° 

100 

1*2691 

1-262 

1-2653 

1-2620 

1-26348 

99 

1-2664 

1-259 

1 '2628 

1-2694 

1-26091 

98 

1-2637 

1-257 

1-2602 

1-2568 

1-25832 

97 

1-2610 

1-254 

1-2577 

1-2542 

1-25572 

96 

1-2584 

1-252 

1-2652 

1-2516 

1-25312 

95 

1-2557 

1 -249 

1-2626 

1-2490 

1-25052 

94 

1-2531 

1-246 

1-2501 

1-2464 

1-24790 

93 

1-2504 

1-244 

1-2476 

1-2438 

1-24526 

92 

1-2478 

1-241 

1-2451 

1-2412 

1 -24259 

91 

1-2451 

1-239 

1-2425 

1-2386 

1-23990 

90 

1-2425 

1-236 

1-240U 

1-2360 

1-23720 

89 

1-2398 

1-233 

1-2373 

1*2333 

1-23449 

88 

1-2372 

1-231 

1-2346 

1-2306 

1-23178 

87 

1-2345 

1-228 

1-2319 

1-2279 

1-22907 

86 

1-2318 

1-226 

1-2292 

1-2252 

1-22636 

85 

1-2292 

1-223 

1-2265 

1 -2225 

1-22365 

84 

1-2265 

1-220 

1-2288 

1-2198 

1-22094 

83 

1-2238 

1-218 

1-2211 

1-2171 

1-21823 

82 

1-2212 

1-215 

1-2184 

1-2144 

1-21552 

81 

1-2185 

1-213 

1-2157 

1-2117 

1-21281 

80 

] -2159 

1*210 

1-2130 

1-2090 

1-21010 

79 

1-2122 

1-207 

1-2102 

1 '2063 

1-20739 

78 

1-2106 

1-204 

1-2074 

1-2036 

1-20468 

77 

1-2079 

1-202 

1-2046 

1-2009 

1-20197 

76 

1-2042 

1-199 

1-2018 

1-1982 

1-19925 

75 

1-2016 

1-196 

1-1990 

1-1955 

1-19653 

74 

1-1999 

1-193 

1-1962 

1-1928 

1-19381 

73 

1-1973 

1-190 

1-1934 

1-1901 

1-19109 

72 

1-1945 

1-188 

1-1906 

1-1874 

148837 

71 

1-1918 

•1-185 

1-1878 

1-1847 

148565 

70 

1-1889 

1-182 

1-1850 

1-1820 

148293 

69 

1-1868 

1-179 



1-18020 

68 

11826 

1-176 



1-17747 

67 

1-1795 

1-173 



14 7474 

66 

1-1764 

1-170 



147201 

65 

1-1733 

1-167 

11711 

l-itlS5 

1-16928 

64 

1-1702 

1-163 



1-16654 

63 

1-1671 

1-160 



1-16380 

62 

1-1640 

1-157 



1-16107 

61 

11610 

1-154 


«... 

1-15834 

60 

1-1682 

1-151 

1T570 

1-1550 

1-15561 

59 

1-1656 

1-149 



145288 

68 

1-1530 

1-146 



1-15015 

67 

1-1505 

1-144 



1-14742 

68 

1T480 

1-142 



144469 

56 

1-1455 

1-140 

11430 

14415 

1-14196 

54 

1-1430 

1-137 



1-13923 

53 

1-1403 

1-135 



1-13650 

52 

1-1375 

1T38 



1-13377 

51 

1-1348 

1-130 



143104 

50 

1-1320 

1-128 

1-1290 

14280 

142831 

45 

1-1183 


1-1155 

14145 

1-11469 

40 

1-1045 


1-1020 

14010 

1-10118 

35 

1-0907 


1-0885 

1-0875 

1-08786 

30 

1-0771 


1-0750 

1-0740 

1-07469 

25 

1-0635 


1-0620 

1-0610 

1-06166 

20 

1-0498 


1-0490 

1-0480 

1-04884 

15 

1-0374 




1-03622 

10 

1-0245 


1-0245 

1-0285 

1 02391 

6 

1-0128 




1-01184 

0 

1-0000 

... 

i -oboo 

1-0000 

1-00000 
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The purity of the specimen of chemically pure glycerin used by 
Jjenz for his determinations was ascertained by ultimate analysis. 
Strohmer employed crystallised glycerin freed from water by repeated 
pressing between folds of filter paper. Qerlaeh prepared his most 
concentrated glycerin by boiling down a chemically pure glycerin of 
specific gravity 1-220, until it reached a temperature of 2110° C., when 
the boiling point remained constant. 

The specific gravities of aqueous solutions for each degree below 
50 per cent are given in the tables, pp. 38fi and 387. 

Specific gravities found at temperatures other than those, given in 
the table may be corrected with the aid of the numbers contained in 
the following table (Oerlach) :— 


Expansion of Aqueous Solutions of Glycerin. Volume <U 0° C.=10,000 


Glycerol 

Volume 
at 0" 0. 

Volume 
at 10° C. 

Volume 
at 20' 0. 

Volume 
at 30' 0. 

l’er cent. 

0 

10,000 

10,001 -3 

10,0160 

10,0415 

10 

10,000 

10,01(1 

10,030 

10,059 

20 

10.000 

10,020 

10,045 

10,078 

30 

10,000 

10,025 

10,058 

10,097 

40 

10,000 

10,030 

10,067 

10,111 

50 

10,000 

10,034 

10,076 , 

10,124 

GO 

10,000 

10,038 

10,084 

10,133 

70 

10,000 

10,042 

10,091 

10,143 

80 

10,000 

10,043 

10,092 

10,144 

00 

10,000 

10,045 

10,095 

10,148 

100 

10,000 

10,045 

10,096 

10,150 


The numbers for other temperatures are found by interpolation. 
The co-efficient expansion as determined by f.Wic// and Backus 1 was 
at 20° 0., 0-000610 ; at 25° and at 30° (.’., 0-000615 and 0-000620 
respectively, For temperatures between 15° and 20° C. (lie specific 
gravity can lie calculated from the numbers given by Oerlach (table, 
p. 382) by means of the following formula :■ - 


where 

s’, is the .specific gravity of the glycerin tit If> J Water at !5° C. I. 
s a „ „ „ 20° ('. „ 20° 0. 1. 

. .. „ t° C. „ i° U- i. 

A few of the numbers contained in the tables, pp. 382 and 387, have 
been controlled by ultimate analysis by Morawski A Ilia results show 
that Ijtnz's figures sire, as a rule, a little too low, and Strohmer s a little 

1 .hum. led. ling. Che.ni., 1910, 11. 

2 Chem. Xe.i.1. lli, 431. It may be added liere that Morawski’* method of determining 
the percentage of glycerol by means of lead oxide has been shown by Lewknwitseh to 
yield unreliable results (Chem. Xeit ., 1889, 94. Up. also Chem. A not. of Oils, lads, 
and Wares, 2nd edition, 1898, p. SOI). 
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too high, whereas Gerlach’s and Skolweit’s values agree both amongst 
thomselves and with the results of elementary analysis. 

The specific gravity of the sample is determined by the methods 
described, Vol. I. Chap. V. In the case of the most concentrated 
•dycerin a slight, complication arises if air bubbles become entangled 
hi'the liquid, as they rise only very slowly to the top of the viscous 
liquid at the ordinary temperature. If the hydrostatic balance be used, 
as is stipulated in many contracts (especially for dynamite glycerin, 
p. 376) the determination may require hours. Air bubbles are avoided 
by pouring the glycerin, carefully held in a slightly inclined position, 
along the side of the cylinder (of the hydrostatic balance). 

Ilehner 1 recommends to fill a Sprengd tube with the glycerin at a 
higher temperature than the ordinary one with the aid of the filter- 
pump and then to immerse the tube in water of the normal temperature, 
for any other temperature a correction of 0-00058 for each degree 
centigrade must be made. By means of this factor Richmond calculated 
the numbers given by Lenz to 10-5° C. 


Glycerol. 

Specific Gravity 
at 15*5“ O. 

Glycerol. 

Specific Gravity 
at 15'-5* C. 



Por cent. 

1-2327 

100 

1-267-1 

87 

99 

1-2647 

86 

1-2301 

98 

1-2620 

85 

1-2274 

97 

1-2594 

84 

1-2248 

96 

1-2667 

83 

1-2222 

96 

1 -2540 

82 

1-2196 

94 

1-2513 

81 

1-2169 

93 

1-2486 

80 

1-2143 

92 

1-2460 

79 

1-2117 

91 

1-2438 

78 

1-2090 

90 

1-2406 

77 

1*2064 

89 

1 -2380 

76 

1*2037 

88 

1-2353 

75 

1*2011 

_ 


The author prefers the following method :-Thc sample is warmed 
in a closed bottle by immersing in warm water unt.l the liquid has be¬ 
come perfectly free from air bubbles. The glycerin is allowed to cool 
in the closed bottle, preferably to the normal temperature, and then 
carefully transferred to an ordinary specific gravity bottle provided 
with a perforated stopper. After this has been pushed home the 
minute drop of glycerin squeezed out is,wiped off with a lmcn cloth and 
the bottle is taken out of the water-bath. A number of comparative 
experiments, in which those made with the Sprengd tube were considered 
the standard, proved that the specific gravities are correct to the fourth 
decimal if the weights are reduced to vacuum. Complicated calculation 
is avoided by determining once for all the necessary.corrections for the 
picnometa.' Suppose p be the weight in air, then the correct weight, 

P, will be 

P-jH-pR. 


1 Journ. Soe. ('hem. Ind., 1889, 8. 
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If brass weights are used, the correction, R, for the usual range of 
specific gravities is found from the following table 1 :— 


Correction for Weights in Vacuo 


Sped lie Gravity. 



li. 

1*00 



000100 

I 02 

1*01 



0*00103 

0*00101 

1*00 



0 00000 

1-08 



0*00007 

M0 

1*15 

1*20 

1*25 

1*30 



0*00005 

0-00000 

0*00080 

0*00082 

0*00078 


Refractive Index- The percentage of glycerol in a sample can bo 
ascertained rapidly and with accuracy by means of the refractometer. 

The numbers given in the following tables, due to Leuz, Slrohmcr, 
and Skalweitr were determined with Abbe's rofractometer. According 
to Letiz, the several observations agree amongst each other to a few 
units of the fourth decimai, whilst the difference in the refractive indices 
corresponding to 1 per cent of glycerin amounts to 13*5 units of the 
fourth decimal, liy reference to the tables, the percentage of glycerol 
in a sample can therefore be determined accurately to about 0*5 per 
cent. For dilute aqueous solutions of glycerol an “ immersion refracto- 
meter ” (see Vol. I. Chap. V.) may bo used. 

1 Lull dolt, OjUischns Ihrh >i iiijuvrnii/'njrii , 1st til., ]>. I -J1. 

He/H-rt. Aiwl. Clttni. 5, IS. 


[Table 
2 c 


vol. m 
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Specific Gravities and Refractive Indices of Aqueous Solutions of 
Chemically Pure Glycerin ( Lem) 

ls»Orat Ref * Illd - s „ nr „. Ref. Inrt. ! , . Ref. Ind. 

mjrorol.i'S.S'c «»iw. aiycerol. ?£?;•? rtU-f. Glycerol. «US*5’. 

life. 12-14 0. 12 . 8 , c 12-14 0. c 



Specific Gravities and Refractive Indices of Aqueous Solutions of 
Chemically Pure Glycerin (Slrokmer) 


Glycerol. 
Per cent. 

Bp. Gr. at 
IT’S* C. 

Kef. Ind. 
at 17-5*0. 

Glycerol, 
l’er cent. 

Bp. Gr. at 
17-5* C. 

Kef. Ind. 
at 17-5*0. 

Glycerol. 
Per cent. 

Sp. Gr. at 
17-5* 0. 

Hof. Ind. 
at 17-5* C. 

100 

1-262 

1*1727 

88 

1-218 

1-4478 

66 

1-170 

. 1 -4206 

99 

1*209 

1*4710 

82 

1*215 T 

1-4461 

65 

1-167 

1-4189 

98 

1*257 

1*4698 

81 

1-213 

1-4449 

64 

1-163 

1*4167 

97 

1-254 

1-4681 

80 

1-210 

1-4432 

63 

ri60 

1-4150 

98 

1*252 

1*4670 

79 

1 *207 

1*4415 

62 

1*157 

1*4133 


1*146 

1*4070 

1*144 

1*4059 

1*142 

1*4048 
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Specific Gravities and Refractive, Indices of Aqueous Solutions of 
Chemically Pure Glycerin, (Skalweit) 


Glycerol. 
Per cent. 

Sp. Gr. 
at 15‘ C. 1 

%l at ., 
15* C. - 

Glycerol. 
Per cent. 

Sp. Gr. 
at 15* C. 

"M nt 1 
15* C. 

Glycerol. 
Per cent. 

Sp. Gr. 
at 15* G. 

ti tn] at 

16* G. 

0 

1-0000 

1 -3330 

34 

1 *0858 

1-3771 : 

68 

1-1799 

1 -4265 

1 

1 0024 

1*3342 

35 

1*0885 

1-3785 i 

69 

1-1827 

1 -4280 

2 

1-0048 

1 -3354 

36 

1-0912 

1-3799 ; 

70 

1-1855 

1-4295 

3 

1 *0072 

1 -3366 

37 

1 -0939 

1-3813 1 

71 

1-1882 

1-4309 

4 

1 -0096 

1 -3378 

38 

1 -0966 

1-3827 

72 

1-1909 

1 -4324 

5 

1-0120 

1-3390 

39 

1 -0993 

1-3840 I 

73 

1-1936 

1 -4339 

6 

1-0144 

1-3402 

40 

1*1020 

1-3854 

74 

1-1963 

1-4354 

7 

1-0168 

1-3414 

41 

1*1047 

1-3868 ! 

75 

1-1990 

1-4369 

8 

1-0192 

1 -3426 

42 

1*1074 

1-3882 

76 

1-2017 

1-4384 

9 

1-0216 

1-3439 

43 

l-liol 

1-3896 

77 

1-2044 

1-4399 

10 

1 -0240 

1 -3452 

44 

1-1128 

1-3910 j 

78 

1 -2071 

1-4414 

n 

1 -0265 

1*3464 

45 

1-1155 

1*3924 

79 

1 -2098 

1 -4429 

12 

1 -0290 

1-3477 

46 

1-1182 

1-3938 

SO 

1-2125 

1-4444 

13 

1 -0316 

1-3490 

47 

1-1209 

1-39.63 

81 

1-2152 

1-4460 

14 

1 -0340 

1 -3503 

48 

1-1236 

1 -3966 

82 

1-2179 

1-4475 

15 

1-0365 

1-3516 

49 

1-1263 

1*3981 

83 

I -2'it)6 

1-4490 

ia 

1-0390 

1 -3629 

50 

1-1290 

1 -3996 

84 

1 -2233 

1-4505 

17 

1*0115 

1 -3542 

51 

1-1318 

1-4010 

85 

1-2260 

1 *4520 

18 

1 -0440 

1 -3555 

52 

1-1346 

1-4024 

86 

1*2287 

1-4535 

19 

1-0465 

1-3568 

53 

1-1371 

T4039 

87 

1-2314 

1-4550 

20 

1-0490 

1-3581 

54 

1-1402 

1-4054 

88 

1-2341 

1 -4565 

21 

1-0516 

1 -3594 

55 

1-1430 

1 -4069 

89 

1-2368 

1-4580 

22 

1 -0542 

1-3607 

56 

1-1458 

1-4084 

90 

1 -2395 

1 -4595 

23 

1 -0568 

1-3620 

57 

1-1486 

1-4099 

91 

1-2421 

J *4610 

24 

1 -0594 

1-3633 

58 

1-1514 

1-4104 

92 

1*2447 

1-4625 

25 

1 -0620 

1-3647 

59 

1-1542 

1-4129 

93 

1 -2473 

1-4640 

26 

1 -0646 

1 -3660 

60 

1 -1670 

1-4144 

94 

1-2499 

1*4655 

27 

1 -0672 

1-3674 

61 

1-1599 

1-4160 

95 

1 *2525 

1-4670 

28 

1 -0698 

1 -3687 

62 

1-1628 

1-4175 

96 

1 -2550 

1-4684 

29 

1 0724 

1-3701 

63 

1-1657 

1-4190 

97 

1 -2575 

1-4698 

30 

1-0750 

1-3715 

64 

1-1686 

1-4205 

98 

1 -2600 

1-4712 

31 

1-0777 

1*3729 

65 

1-1715 

1 -4220 

99 

1 -2625 

1-4728 

32 

1-0804 

1*3743 

66 

1-1713 

1 -4235 

100 

1 2650 

1-4742 

33 

1-0831 

1 -3757 

67 

1-1771 

1-4250 


_ 

_ 


It mast bo distinctly understood that, the numbers given for the 
refractive indices hold good only for the stated temperatures, [ he 
variations due to changes of temperature may be gathered from the 
following table: — 


Specific Gravity. 

• 

Variation of Refractive 
Index for 1* C. 

Observer. 

1-25350 

0-00032 

Listing. 

1 "24019 

0-00025 

Van der Willigen. 

1 "19286* 

0-00023 

» 

1-16270 

0-00022 

>• 

1-11463 

0-00021 

” 


1 Value of 16° 0 = 1. 

- 7 (| D j is the refractive index for the sodium liuo D. 
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The variation in the ease of pure water is 000006 for 1° C. 

With a view to eliminating slight errors due to the adjustment of 
the instrument, Lem recommends to take the refractive index of water 
immediately after the sample of glycerin lias been examined, of course 
at the same temperature. Thus the numbers given in the following 
table were obtained 


Differences helweni the Itefrndire Indices of Aqueous Solutions of 
Chemically Pure Glycerin and of Pure Water (Leu:) 


Glycerol 

"M 

Glycerol 

-*i»i 

Witter. 

Glycerol 

Glycerol 

->] 

Water. 

Glycerol 

Glycerol 

■"M 

Water. 

Glycerol 

Glycerol 

Water. 

Per cent. 


Pur cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


100 

0-1424 

74 

0-1046 

48 

0-0645 

22 

0-0288 

99 

0*1410 

73 

0-1032 

47 

0-0630 

21 

0-0275 

98 

0*1395 

72 

0*1018 

46 

0-0616 

20 

0-0261 

97 

0-1381 

71 

0-1003 

45 

0-0601 

19 

0-0238 

96 

0*1366 

70 

0-0987 

44 

0-0587 

18 

0-0225 

95 

0*1352 

69 

0-0970 

43 

0-0572 

17 

0-0212 

91 

0*1337 

68 

0-0952 

42 

0-0556 

16 

0-0199 

93 

0*1323 

67 

0-0933 

41 

0-0541 

15 

0-0186 

92 

0-1308 

66 

0-0915 

40 

0-0526 

14 

0-0173 

91 

0*1294 

65 

0-0897 

39 

0-0510 

13 

0-0160 

90 

0-1279 

64 

0-0889 

38 

0-0495 

12 

0-0146 

89 

0-1264 

63 

0-0861 

37 

0-0479 

11 

0-0138 

88 

0-1250 

62 

0-0812 

36 

0-0464 

10 

0-0120 

87 

0-1235 

61 

0-0824 

35 

0-0451 

9 

0-0108 

86 

0-1221 

60 

0-0806 

34 

0-0438 

8 

0-0096 

85 

0-1206 

59 

0-0792 

33 

0-0424 

7 

0-0083 

84 

0-1191 

58 

0-0780 

32 

0-0411 

6 

0-0071 

83 

0-1177 

57 

0-0768 

31 

0-0398 

5 

0-0058 

82 

0-1162 

56 

0-0757 

30 

0-0385 

4 

0-0046 

81 

0-1148 

55 

0-0745 

29 

0-0372 

3 

0-0033 

80 

0-1133 

54 

0-0731 

28 

0-0358 

2 

0-0021 

79 

0-1119 

53 

0-0717 

27 

0-0345 

1 

0-0008 

78 

0-1104 

52 

0*0702 

26 

0-0332 

0 

o-oooo 

77 

0-1090 

51 

0-0688 

25 

0*0318 



76 

0-1075 

50 

0-0663 

24 

0-0315 



75 

0-1061 

49 

0-0659 

23 

0^0302 




In the case of the dilute solutions of chemically pure glycerin, the 
numbers given in the preceding tables, as corresponding to the specific 
gravity and refractive index, indicate the percentage composition less 
accurately than do the methods described in Yol. I. Chap. VI. 

Henkel and Roth 1 determined, therefore, the specific gravities of 
four gravimetrically prepared solutions of chemically pure glycerin 
(varying from 4*9905 to 19*3306 per cent of glycerol), and calculated 
with the aid of interpolation formulae the numbers contained in the 
following table 


1 /fits. f. angeir. ('/few., 1905, 1936. 
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Specific Gravities of Dilute, Solutions of Chemically Pure Ghjcerm 



" 

--- 

— 

Glycerol. 

Specific Gravity 
at l.V 1 C. 

Specific Gravity 
at -20 -I" ( '. 

Specific Gravity 
at 'jr,-r C. 

Per cent. 




1 

1-00152 

1 -00059 

0-99939 

2 

1 -00398 

1 -00295 

1-00172 

3 

1-00038 

1-00582 

1 -00407 

4 

1 -00877 

1 -00770 

1"00612 

5 

1-01118 

1-01009 

1-00870 

6 

1-01359 

1-01218 

1-01115 

7 

1-01600 

1 -01488 

1-01368 

8 

1-01851 

1-01731 

1-01591 

9 

1-02097 

1-0107.'! 

1-01832 

10 

1-02344 

1-02217 

1-02073 

11 

1-02592 

1-02462 

1 -02815 

12 

1-02841 

1-02752 

1-02559 

13 

1-03090 

1*02593 

L‘02802 

14 

1-03341 

1 -03201 

1 -08047 

15 

1-03592 

1-03449 

1 03293 

1G 

1-03844 

1-03698 

1-03540 

17 

1-04087 

1-03948 

1-03788 

18 

1-04351 

1-04199 

1-01037 

19 

1-04605 

104451 

1-04287 

20 

1-04861 

1-04714 

1-04638 


Tn the ease of samples of really chemically pure glycerin the oxidation 
methods should yield theoretical results, hut if minute <|uantities of 
organic impurities have remained in the product, the percentage of 
glycerol will be found too high. This is shown by the following two 
analyses of a commercial “ chemically pure ” glycerin (Lewkmoitsch ! ):- 


Comparison of the Acetin and Bichromate Methods 



Acetic Metlu.nl. 

Bichromate Method. 

Chemically pure glycerin, specific 

99-01; 99-17 

101-00; 101-9 

gravity 1-2618. 

4 




In case the acetin method he resorted to, about 1 gnu. of the 
substance is taken, and a somewhat larger excess of acetic anhydride 
than usual must be used in order to ensure complete esterification. 

Ash.—Theoretically, the proportion of ash should be nil, but as the 
last traces of metals cannot be removed from a product manufactured 
on a large scale, minute amounts of ash will always he found. The 
table given, p. 391, s^ows the ash ascertained in a number of commercial 
chemically pure glycerins. These numbers will afford guidance in 
judging as to whether in any given case the permissible maximum has 
been exceeded. 

The ash may contain traces of sodium chloride. Lime and lead 
1 Amh/sl, 1903, 105. 
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are not met with at present in chemically pure glycerins. The ash will 
chiefly contain copper or iron. The presence of iron is best ascertained 
by treating the glycerin with a dilute solution of tannin. 

The German Pharmacopoeia directs to test for iron by adding to the 
glycerin dissolved in four volumes of water a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid and of potassium fcrrocyanidc solution. 

Organic Impurities. 1 — The presence of organic impurities is due 
to faulty manufacture. They may either consist of acrolein and volatile 
fatty acids, such as butyric acid, or of substances having a higher boiling 
point than glycerol itself. The latter substances may be comprised 
under the name yohjijbjcaols. Organic bases are not likely to be found 
in a chemically pure glycerin, as the taste alone would lead to the 
rejection of such glycerin. 

The German Pharmacopoeia prescribes the following test for esters 
of fattv acids : 50 c.o. of the glycerin diluted with 50 c.c. of water are 

N 

heated on the water-bath for fifteen minutes with 10 c.c. of caustic 

111 . N 

potash. After cooling, the excess of potash is neutralised with } 

hydrochloric acid, using phenolphtlialcin as indicator, when at least 
4 c.c. of acid must be used. 

A rapid “ practical " test for volatile fatty acids is to spread a few 
drops of the sample on the back of the hand, and rub if gently into the 
skin. No smell of acrolein or butyric acid should be then noticeable. 
A more reliable method is to mix the sample with alcohol and con¬ 
centrated sulphuric, acid, and heat, it over a llame. In the presence of 
butyric acid the characteristic smell of ethvl butyrate, recalling that of 
pine-apples, will be noticed. 

Acrolein (as also any other reducing substance, that, may be present) 
is best detected by adding a few drops of a silver nitrate solution to an 
aqueous solution of the sample. No blackening or browning should 
appear after standing twenty-four hours at the ordinary temperature. 

G. F. Benjh 2 is of the opinion that glycerol forms with acrolein an 
acetal-like compound, which he terms glycetolacrylal* 

The German Pharmacopoeia, edit, iii., prescribed the silver test in 

the following form :■.Heat 1 c.c. of glycerin with 1 c.c. of ammonia to 

boiling, and add three drops of silver nitrate solution. No discolora¬ 
tion should be noticeable within five minutes. This test was originally 
intended to detect the presence of arsenic, but it is absolutely unreliable 
for this purpose. It is also worthless for the detection of other im¬ 
purities, as so much depends on the mode of operating, that, on the one 
hand, an impure glycerin (one that has not even been distilled) may 
conform to the test, whereas, on the other hand, a pure glycerin is liable 
to be rejected. At the temperature of boiling water a mixture of 
glycerol and silver nitrate does become reduced at k once after addition 
of ammonia (see Vol. I. Chap. III.). If, according to the directions of 

. 1 Lewkowitsch, Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1890, 382. 

" Svenk. Farm. Tidsk., 1908, 385. 

u Cp. lies Products chimiques de Croissy, French patents 390,713, 392,978. English 
patent 16,528,1908. 
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the Pharmacopoeia, such an enormous excess of ammonia he mixed with 
glycerol, ebullition of the liquid may take place before the temperature 
of 100° C. is reached, and in that ease the subsequently added silver 
nitrate will not be reduced. 1 This method must therefore lie rejected. 

From these remarks it will be understood that the silver nitrate 
test can be made far more sensitive if a cold ammoniaral silver nitrate 
solution be used in place of neutral silver nitrate. Even the minutest 
traces of organic impurities, such as acrolein or organic liases, are thus 
detected. 

Acrolein may be also detected by one of the tests described Vol. 1. 
Chap. III. 

Sugar. —When glycerin is high in price adulteration with sugar 
(cane sugar or glucose) occurs. The presence of sugars is detected by 
polarimetric examination. 

Polyglyeerols 2 are detected and determined by allowing an accur¬ 
ately weighed quantity of the sample to evaporate gently at 160" (!. 
Care should be taken not to heat too rapidly, otherwise even the purest 
glycerin may become polymerised with the production of the very 
substances that are to be detected. From the weight of the residue the 
weight of ash, subsequently found on incineration, must be deducted. 
The difference (the “ organic residue ”) is a fair indication of the care 
with which the glycerin has been manufactured. 

The following table gives the " organic residue ’ and ash of a number 
of “ chemically pure glycerins ” examined in the author s laboratory; 2 
they are arranged according to the amount of organic residue they 
contain - 


Organic Residue and Ash in Commercial Chemically Rare (dijcumus 
(Lewkowitsvh) 


No. 

Residue at ICO* C. 

Ash. 

Organic Residue. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ter cent. 

1 

0-03033 

0-00603 

0-0243 

2 

0-0276 

0 00300 

0-0246 

3 

0-0377 

0-005 

0 0327 

4 

0*0498 

00138 

0 0360 

5 

0-0152 

0-0081 

0-0371 

6 

0-0509 

0 0066 

0 0443 

7 

0 0656 

0-0139 

0-0517 

8 

0-0748 • 

0-0140 

0-0738 

9 

0 0905 

00154 

0-0751 

10 

0-1047 

0-0190 

0-0857 

n 

0-1236 

0-0306 

0-0931 

12 

0-1621 

00183 

0-1438 

13 

0-8060 

0-2090 

0-5970 

—— — 


Rules for the valuation of commercial chemically pure glycerins may 

1 It may be mentioned that this I’hnrmacopieia test met with n strong protest .m the 
part of a number of German glycerin manufacturers, who Mural m a cireular that they 
could not supply an article satisfying this test. 

2 Lewkowitsch, Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1890, 382. 
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be derived from this table. The first six samples certainly deserve the 
name of chemically pure glycerin, the following four samples represent 
lower qualities unfit for pharmaceutical purposes, whereas the last two 
samples are merely glycerins refined by distillation ; the last samplo 
would be rejected as unsuitable even by dynamite makers. 

Sample No. 2 represents chemically pure glycerin manufactured by 
the author on a large scale from soap-lye glycerin. 

One of the most important tests in the examination of chemically 
pure glycerin is the test for Arsenic. 

This metal should he wholly absent. It should be borne in mind 
that if once arsenic has found its way into glycerin, it cannot be removed 
by the usual processes of refining, 1 as glycvl arsenite, As0 3 ((J 3 IJ 5 ), the 
substance formed when arsenious acid is dissolved in glycerin, distils 
over with the latter (Vol. 1. Chap. III,). Hence many commercial 
brands are contaminated with arsenic, some to such an extent that they 
are decidedly harmful when used for medicinal preparations, or otherwise 
taken internally. 

A rapid and extremely sensitive test for arsenic, is Gulzeifs test :~ 

Placc 2 c.c. of the sample in a high test-tube, add some zinc, free 
from arsenic, and a few c.c, of pure dilute sulphuric acid. The test-tube 
is then covered with a tightly fitting cap of filter paper, two or three 
layers thick, the innermost layer having been previously moistened, by 
the aid of a glass rod, with a 50 per cent solution of silver nitrate, in 
presence of arsenic arseniurotted hydrogen is given off. After ten 
minutes' standing the paper cap is taken off and examined. No deep 
yellow stain must be noticeable on the inner fold : only a slight yellow¬ 
ish coloration may be permissible. The yellow compound formed if 
arsenic be present consists, as Paleck and Tltumincl 2 have shown, of the 
double salt As Ag 3 (AgN0 3 ) 3 . This salt is decomposed by three molecules 
of water into As(01I) 3 + 3HN0 3 + 6Ag. Hence the yellow stain rapidly 
disappears, if moisture bo present, or even if too much water vapour be 
developed from the test solution, in which case the paper cap becomes 
black through separation of metallic silver. It is not, advisable to use 
hydrochloric acid, as, if the solution becomes ton hot and is too con¬ 
centrated, hydrochloric acid gas maybe given off* when the formation of 
silver chloride masks the yellow colour. Poleck and Thumnel give as the 
limit of sensitiveness 0-005 mg. As 2 0 3 , Beckurts 3 gives 0-002 mg. As 2 0 3 . 
Fluckiijer estimates that a stain appears if arsenious acid be present 
only to the extent of 0-001 to 0-0001 mg. (In Marsh's apparatus even 
smaller quantities of arsenic can be discovered, but, such accuracy is 
usually not required in the examination of glycerin. 4 ) 

This test is so extremely sensitive that it is absolutely necessary to 

1 Lewkowitseh, Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1800, 380. * 

54 Arch, der Pham., 222 (1884), p. 10. 3 Jahrh. der Pham., 1883, 475. 

4 With regard to the use nf the Marsh apparatus, ep. “ Detention ami Determination 
of Arsenic.” Reprinted from the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry , Kyre ami 
Spottiswoode, London, 1901 ; cp. also Gotthelf, Jaunt. Soc. ('Item, hid., 1903, 191 ; 
Goode ami Perkin, Journ. Soc. Chcrn. Ind ., 1906, 507 ; G. Loekemann, Zeitx.f, anyev:. 
Chm., 1905, 416 ; Journ. Soc. Chm, hid., 1907, 1115. 
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make a blank test side by side with it, using the same reagents. The 
silver nitrate test is almost too delicate (although there are commercial 
glycerins which will not show any coloration after ten minutes) and 
has therefore been replaced by a less rigorous one, in which a concentrated 
solution of mercury bichloride is substituted for silver nitrate. A 
glycerin is considered as practically free from arsenic if no yellow colora¬ 
tion appear after ten minutes. If mercury bichloride- lie used, hydro¬ 
chloric acid may be employed instead of sulphuric acid. 

The composition of flat yellow body formed in this reaction was found 
by Franccxclii 1 to be Asll(HgGl 2 ). The substitution of mercuric 
chloride for silver nitrate was first, proposed l>v Mmcmn aud BergeretS 
Flucku/er 3 gives as the limit of sensitiveness 0-002 lug. As.h b. 

It should, however, be noted that the sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
is evolved if sulphides be present., also produces a yellow stain. In 
order to exclude errors, sulpirides must be oxidised first to sulphates 
(with permanganate solution, potassium, chlorate, or iodine). The 
author tested for presence of sulphides by proceeding as «> (laHcit s test, 
but substituting a paper cap moistened with lead acetate instead of 
silver nitrate.; a black stain points to the presence of sulphides. With 
a view to detecting sulphides and arsenic in one and the same sample, 
it, has been proposed to pass the gas evolved through a solution of lead 
acetate before it comes into contact with the paper cap. As this met im 
involves the use of cumbersome apparatus, it has been suggested to 
conduct the gas over paper, moistened with lead acetate (Dowzard ) 
and then dried (Hill and Collins 5 ), whereby sulphuretted hydrogen is 

retained. , ., . , , , 

If t he arsenic be present in the higher state of oxidation (as arsenate), 
a somewhat prolonged time (Bird 6 ) is required for the reduction to 
arseniuretted hydrogen; in order to accelerate the reduction some 
stannous chloride solution (Irec from arsenic) may ie a< < c< 
sample. 5 


Tire bulk of chemically pure glycerin is used m pharmaceutical 
practice, and for keeping t obaeco (snuff) moist. It is further employed 
or preserving meat and fruits, and also in the mace,a ion process fo 
extracting delicate porta,,* bon, flowers. Its use ,n the brevvmg and 
wine industries may also be mentioned. 


A careful estimate made lu.tlie author would lead to the collusion 
that the quantity of soap-lye crude made in tins — j 

approximately 25,000 tons per annum, lo this should ad 1. 
crude glycerin obtained in the candle industry, , 

amount to about 500 to BOO tons per annum, ioi statical ^ 
imports into, and.exports from, this country see pp. b- A 

The quantity of soap crude glycerin made m the hunted Mates 


1 L’Orosi, IS, 289. 

Arch. d. Pharm., 1889, (27) J- 
4 (Viemist and l>ni.'j<ps(, 1900, 478. 
r > Ibid., 1905, 548. 


- nmK, 1871 (79), US. 

« Analyst, 1901, 181. 
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be taken to amount to about 13,(XX) tons per annum. From tlio candle 
industry there arc obtained a further 4000 tons, leading to about 
16,000 to 17,000 tons of crude glycerin produced in the States. The 
import of crude glycerin from Europe approximated to 17,000 tons 
in 1907 (and 15,OIK) tons in 1900). In 1909, 20,000 tons were imported, 
and in 1911 and 1912,17,300 tons and 12,700 tons respectively'. 

The official statistics given for Germany are collated in the following 
table 


Imports into, anil Exports from, Germany of Civile Glycerin 1 



' \ 

Imports. j 

Exports. 


Metric tons. ! 

Metric tons. 

1905 

4952 1 

584 

190(1 

3529 j 

2 KID 

1907 

2947 1 

2142 

1908 

5375 ! 

1292 

1909 

3530 

1580 

1910 

4685 

1080 

1911 

5148 

2410 

1912 

5875 

2310 

1913 

5374 

2237 


Imports into, and Exports from, Germany of Distilled Glycerin 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Metric tons. 

Metric, tons. 

1905 

713 

3513 

1900 

608 

2324 

1907 

786 

1743 

1908 

721 

2108 

1909 

080 

2354 

1910 

014 

2594 

1911 

1241 

2403 

1912 

1188 

3751 

1913 

1107 . 

8937 

_ _ _ 

.... 



Technology of Waxes 

At present the technology of waxes has not the same commercial 
importance as that of the natural oils and fats, inasmuch as the quantity 
of the waxes furnished by plants and animals is muefc more restricted 


In addition to this— 




* 8o:ip Lyes. 


Imports. 

Exports. 


tons. 

tons. ' 

1908 

4775 

14 

1909 

5682 

50 


. 
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than that of oils and fats; it would, however, appear that with the exten¬ 
sion of bee-keeping as a house industry, the supplies of beeswax could 
be easily increased. Wool wax also could be readily obtained in much 
larger quantities than has been the case hitherto, if a more remunerative 
use than the present one could be found for it. Vegetable waxes, 
although very widely distributed in nature, occur in such small quantities 
that their recovery, if practised as the chief industry, must remain 
expensive, hut it may become feasible to obtain in large quantities as 
by-products such waxes as Jihimba and sugar-cane, wax, especially the 
latter, as the enormous quantities of sugar cane worked up in tropical 
countries would appear to furnish the material for this hitherto neglected 
product. 

On account of the restricted quantities that are available, the prices 
of waxes are very much higher than t hose of oils and fats. As the 
alcoholic constituents 1 of the known waxes are not yet, obtainable from 
any other source, the ay nl helical preparation of waxes cannot yet be 
looked upon as a problem that is likely to be realised in the near 
future. The few waxes that have been prepared synthetically have 
been enumerated in Vol. I. Chap. I. 

As waxes are not digestible, their preparation for edible purposes 
cannot be entertained. 


The chief uses to which the natural waxes are put have been 
detailed already in Vol. 11. pp. 802-936. ft is therefore, only necessary 
to supplement, the remarks made there by some further notes. 

The liquid waxes are chiefly used as lubricating oils (see Chap. X\.); 
their technology and examination has been considered already at length 
(Vol. IT. pp. 862-874). For oxidised oils from liquid waxes, ep. p. 170. 

The -solid waxes are used in their original state, or at most after a 
simple preliminary purification by remelting, for the manufacture of 
candles, polishes / insulating compounds, plastic, masses, phonograph 
masses, emulsions, modelling wax, and in pharmaceutical practice for 
the preparation of cerates, salves, ointments, cic. 


The saponification of waxes * is not carried out on a coniine?rial 
scale. The attempts to saponify wool fat by means of lime in an auto¬ 
clave (Buis hie 3 ), or by other agencies, 4 and to prepare a soap from wool 
fat have not proved successful, and the industry connected with the 
working up of wool fat must still be classed with those considered under 
“ Waste Waxes ” (see Chap. XVI. p. 432). 


i For a “ vaseline-like ” preparation, stated to be made from the higher alcohols 
occurring in spermaceti, ami sold under the fancy name “ cetosan, cp. !•. Blatz, Pharm. 

^^Montanwax (p. 278) may be considered as obtained by hydrolysis of a natural 
vegetable wax occurring in (or representing) lignite bitumen. . . , , IW/ 

* Cp. German patent 32,015, Yiolette, Bmsme and Vnmhon e B oil- 

Mmmerei und ICamnyarvspinnem), and German patent 99...02 (C. Schmidt;; Geiman 
patent 134,183 (Hopkinson, Cowley, and Illingworth). 

4 German patent 55,110. 
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Wax Candles 
(«) Sperm Candles 

Sperm candles are made from refined spermaceti. They are at 
present still used for illuminating, but have been almost completely 
ousted by the. cheaper stearins and paraffin candles. Until recently 
sperm candles were employed as I lie standard for photometrical measure¬ 
ments by gas examiners in tlm country, and arc still in use for this 
purpose. 

Spermaceti alone cannot ho employed for candles, as the material 
is too brittle. The rules for the preparation of standard sperm candles 
for photometrical purposes, published by the Metropolitan Gas Referees, 1 
prescribe that, for the purpose of rendering spermaceti less brittle, best 
air-bleached beeswax, melting at, or about, 144° F. ((12° (!.), shall be 
used (and no other material), and that the proportion of beeswax to 
spermaceti shall be not less than 3 per cent, nor more than 4-6 per cent. 
The spermaceti itself shall he so refined as to have a melting point 
lying between 112° F. and 115" F. (45°-4(i° (!.). The melting point, is 
to be determined as follows :— 

“ A small portion of the spermaceti is melted by being placed in 
a short test-tube, the lower end of which is then plunged in hot water. 
A glass tube drawn out at one end into a capillary tube about. 1 mm. 
in diameter is dipped, narrow end downwards, into the liquid spermaceti, 
so that when the tube is withdrawn 2 or 3 mm. of its length are filled 
with spermaceti, which immediately solidifies. The corresponding 
part, of the exterior of the tube is also coated with spermaceti, which 
must be removed. The narrow part of the tube is then immersed in a 
large vessel of water at. a temperature not exceeding 100" F. (37-8° (J.). 
The lower end of the tube, which contains the spermaceti, should be 
three or four inches below the surface and close to the bulb of a thermo¬ 
meter. The upper end of tins tube must bo above the surface and the 
interior of the tube must contain no water. The water is then slowly 
heated, being at the same time briskly stirred, so that the temperature 
of the whole bulk is as uniform as possible. When flic plug of spermaceti 
in the tube melts it will be forced up the tube by the pressure of the 
water. The temperature at the moment when this movement is 
observed is the melting point.” , 

Spermaceti candles, like steariue candles, can be moulded in candle 
machines. 


( b) Beeswax Candles 

Beeswax candles are, as a rule, not moulded like the handles described 
p. 282, as they adhere strongly to the moulds of the candle machine; 
even if they are detached from them, they lose their shape, or crack 
(cp. below). The tapers and thicker cables of beeswax are made by 

1 Jmirn. Sue. Chew, hid „ 1894, 65. 
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1 drawing,” i.e. pulling a wink by means of simple maeliinery through 
the melted wax, and then through a die until the ealde has acquired the 
desired thickness. Large wax candles are made by “ pouring ” melted 
beeswax at a suitable temperature on to a wick hanging vertically from 
a hoop. When the layer has cooled, fresh layers of wax are poured on 
to it until the candle has reached the desired thickness. The candles 
are then rolled on a marble slab under a board until they assume the 
desired length. 1 Finally, an even surface is givcn bv dipping the candles 
in melted wax at a somewhat high temperature. Beeswax caudles, 
therefore, show concentric layers, which can be easily peeled olf, if 
necessary, for separate examination. In order to render the beeswax 
plastic and prevent the cables or candles from sticking a small quantity 
of oil of turpentine is added (Vol. II. p. 898). 

The thickness of the wick, and the preparation of it for the candle, 
requires great circumspection. Twisted or plaited wicks arc now 
supplied to the trade by special works. The “ pickling ” of the wick 
is done in a manner similar to that employed in the manufacture of 
atearino or mixed stearino and paraffin candles (see p. 283). The solu¬ 
tions chiefly in use are composed of ammonium salts containing boric 
acid and a small amount of a bismuth salt. 

Recently a machine has been constructed for producing beeswax 
candles by “ dipping ” ; it is claimed that the output is much larger 
than can be obtained by the methods described above. 2 The, processes 
of decorating and painting beeswax candles fall outside the scope of 
this work. It may, however, be pointed out that, coloured candles may 
require to be examined for poisonous metals. 

Yellow beeswax candles are largely used for ritual purposes, but 
as they are a pi to burn with a smoky flame, bleached beeswax is 
preferred. 

The candles burned in Greek Catholic. churches must consist of 
pure beeswax. The wax for such candles, if white, is air-bleached, as 
chemically bleached wax yields a candle of a coarse and crystalline 
texture (“grain”), which does not burn satisfactorily. J ho Roman 
Catholic Church formerly required the candles to be made of pure 
beeswax; recently, however, the admixture of a certain amount of 
other candle materials has been permitted, lire candles made for 
ritual purposes in this country contain 75, 05, ami 2a per cent, respect¬ 
ively, of pure beeswax; the percentage of pure beeswax is stamped on 
them. In such candles the coarse grain of chemically bleached wax 
is obliterated (ep. Vol. II. p. 898). On the Continent “ church-wax 
candleB ” are sold which frequently contain no true beeswax whatever, 
but consist fox the most part of stearine, paraffin wax, no more than 
10 per cent of ceresin, and about 5 per cent of carnauba wax. The 
examination of beeswax candles for the true amount of beeswax has 

therefore assum’d considerable importance. 

The examination of the material is carried out in a manner identical 


1 Bacnar, German patent 234,Of>9. n . 

s J. Kircheus, German potent 170,150; t)>. German patent gl.,896 (J. Karl). A 
special contrivance for ascertnimoB tire wcifiht of;a camil« w "1st ,t w m course at 
manufacture is patented by J. Kircheus (German patent 1(50,418). 
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with that described under tho examination of beeswax; the reader 
must, therefore, be referred to Vo], II. pp. 902-925. It may, however, 
be added that, beeswax intended for candle-making is not mixed with 
any considerable quantity of Japan wax and carnaiiba wax, as these 
ingredients, if present to a large extent , render a beeswax candle practic¬ 
ally useless. Hence candles which contain considerable quantities of 
carnaiiba wax are free from beeswax. Thus a candle, represented to be 
a beeswax candle, gave on analysis the following results :• 

Carnaiiba wax . . . .60 per cent. 

“ Stearino ”... 25 „ 

Coresin . . . 15 „ 

It should, however, be pointed out that candles shipped to hot 
climates are now admixed (“ hardened ”) with 5 to 10 per cent of white 
(bleached) carnaiiba wax or of montanwax, or they are “ cased ” with 
these materials by dipping. In tho United States " beeswax ” candles 
are made which contain a notable amount of myrtle, wax. 

Moulded “ beeswax ” candles are made from a mixture of bleached 
beeswax and spermaceti. In order to prevent, the sticking of the 
candles to the tinned moulds, the insides of the latter are generally 
rubbed over with a little oil. 

Wax “ vestas ” consist chiefly of paraffin wax, mixed with a 
little stearins in order to render them opaque ; they are frequently 
“ stiffened ” by the addition of montanwax or bleached carnaiiba wax. 

Modelling Warn. —These usually consist of beeswax, or mixtures 
of beeswax and Japan wax, and copal. They are frequently filled with 
talcum. Sometimes castor oil and glycerin are added, and the talcum 
may be substituted by sulphur or pipeclay. 

Phonograph Masses. —These consist of mixtures of stearic acid, 
carnaiiba wax, montanwax, ceresin, etc., to which a colouring matter 
like lamp-black is added. The addition of aluminium stearate has 
been patented. 1 Mixtures to which rosin or asphalt have been added 
have been patented by Winter anil Winkler ? 


Wax Polishes 

The best, wax polishes (for leather, linoleum, furniture, etc.) are 
made by dissolving beeswax in oil of turpentine in tho hot,. Tho pro¬ 
portions of beeswax and solvent are varied according to the desired 
consistence. These polishes are frequently coloured and even perfumed. 
Cheaper polishes are manufactured by substituting paraffin wax (or 
ceresin) for beeswax; in order to restore the hardness lost through the 
admixture of softer material, carnaiiba wax or montanwax is added. 
The oil of turpentine is (in tho United States) mostly substituted by 
“ long leaf pine oil ” and by “ wood oil ” (see p. 159); it is also fre¬ 
quently substituted by petroleum hydrocarbons, etc. (cp. p. 160). 

1 New Jersey Patent Co., English patent 3070, 1905 ; German patent 223,276. 

2 German patent 227,208. 
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Inferior polishes contain no beeswax at all; they consist frequently 
of carnaiiba wax, ceresin, montanwax, paraffin ‘ wax, stearine, anil 
fish oil. 1 

Whereas the polishes described above contain little or no water, 
polishing creams are made by treating, beeswax with solutions of car¬ 
bonate of potash in tile hot, whereby the whole or part of the free acids 
is converted into soap, which emulsifies the neutral part of the wax. 
lliese emulsions are capable of " holding considerable amounts of 
oil of turpentine, which is generally intermixed with the best kinds of 
this class of polishes. Frequently hard soap is added. Lower kinds of 
” creams, such as Jloor polishes or solutions used for coating (" sizing ”) 
paper, do not contain any oil of turpentine. 

Bool polishes are made in a similar manner from beeswax or carnaiiba 
wax, montanwax, oandelilla wax. etc. The inferior kinds contain con¬ 
siderable quantities of stearine, paraffin wax, 2 montanwax, and even 
rosin, etc. The preparation of polishes from the juices of plants of t he 
Euphorbiacea species in admixture with stearin or ceresin lias been 
patented 3 (op. Vol. II.). The addition of yolk of egg and egg oil 
has been patented. 4 

Wax varnishes are mixtures of beeswax with linseed oil (raw or 
“ boiled ”) with or without oil of turpentine. 3 

Methods of analysing wax polishes and wax varnishes must be 
adapted to each special ease ; the directions given for the examination 
of beeswax (Vol. 11. pp. 902-925), lubricating greases (p. (15), and 
varnishes (p. 147) must be suitably combined for this purpose. 


Wax Emulsions 

Waxes possess the power of emulsifying considerable quantities of 
water. This property is made use of in pharmaceutical practice for 
the production of pomades, salves, etc., all of which may he looked upon 
as solid emulsions (just, as solid lubricants were considered above as 
representing solid emulsions). Wool grease and wool wax possess the 
property of forming emulsions t o the most notable extent. In the wash 
waters from woollen mills the wool grease forms so persistent, an emulsion 
with the water that it is impossible to separate the whole of the wool 
fat by a cream-separator such as would readily remove the fat from milk. 
This ready emulsifying power is made use of by curriers (in currying 
leather), further in the preparation of salves from wool wax (lanolin), 
and from the constituents into which wool wax can be resolved (" lano- 
genes ”) (see Chap. XVI. “ Waste Waxes ”), and lithographic inks. 11 
Beeswax gives an emulsion, which is very persistent, with a 1 to 
5 per cent solution of borax. Spermaceti does not show this 
a 

1 Kuki Goa., vorni. 0. Mahler uml Cie, German patent 244,089. 

2 Cp. II. Sehiifer, German patent 229,423. 

3 Baumcister, Gorman patent 268,259. 

* JohaiuiHson anil Co., German patent 234,728. 

n For vulcanised (bitumen acid) waxes cp. English patent 21,742, 1907 (S. Paterson). 

« French patent 397,923 (Manehe, Noclain ct Chavet). 
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behaviour. 1 The following table, due to Dieterich, supplies some 
numerical data regarding the emulsifying power of lanolin compared 


with other substances:— 

Give a complete 

100 Parts of Emulsion with 

Parts of water. 

Lanolin ......... 105 

Mixturo of 80 parts of lanolin and 20 parts of olive oil . 320 

Mixtures of 20 parts of white beeswax and 80 parts of oleie acid . 228 
' Butter fat . . . . . . . . .105 

Lard ......... 15 

Paraffin wax ........ 4 


For the preparation of emulsions made from waxes (beeswax, 
carnauba wax, wool fat ) with mineral oils op. the patent specifications 
of UrbanckWallbaum , 3 Knopf . 4 and Th. Svedbenj , 5 
Montanwax, see above, p. 278. 

1 Pink us, Vhm.Zril., 1910, 278. - German patent 159.520. 

:! English patent 4110, 1900. 4 English patent 17,523, 1907. 

5 french patent, 403,592. 
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TECHNOLOGY OF WASTE OILS, FATS, AND WAXES, AND THE 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS DERIVED THEREFROM 


t. Waste Oils and Fats 


A. FOOTS FROM REFINING VEGETABLE OILS AND FATS 


In the course of refining linseed nil, rape oil, ami the lowest kinds of 
olive pulp oils iiy means of sulphuric acid. Mark tarry masses-foots ” 
—(French, * Grasses ” ; German, “ Olmlt,” " Oil rub," " Sunrrtrub ”) 
are obtained, which contain, besides carbonised organic, matter, rem¬ 
nants of oil and of fatty acids. These latter substances are to some 
extent mechanically intermixed with the carbonised residue, bill are 
chiefly held in solution owing to the strong solvent power of the sulphon- 
ated oils and fatty acids. 

In most linseed oil refineries these residues used to be thrown away, 
as mere boiling up with water did not lead to the liberation of the 
entangled nil. Owing to the stringent rules of sanitary authorities, 
these residues, even if highly diluted with water, must no longer lie run 
into sewers. The crudest way of disposing of these residues is to mix 
them with sawdust and. burn the mass as fuel. A more rational use is 
to employ them in the manufautlire of shoe-blacking and printing-ink. 1 
For the working up of the fonts from m/r oil see Yol. I), p. 255 ; for 
those from olive oil see \ ol. 11. p. 515, and \ ol. 111. pp. 112,11)5. 

Of much greater value are the fonts obtained in the preparation of 
vegetable butters (see. Chap. XV.ji. 50). 

These foots, consisting as tffey do of a mixture of soap and neutral 
fat, are generally decomposed with sulphuric acid, and the resulting 
mixture of neutral fat and fatty acids is sold for snap-making purposes. 

The examination embraces the. determination of free fatty acids 
and neutral fats. The detection and determination of mineral acids 
and of ash (soda,lime, etc.) should not, be omitted, as they frequently 
contain considerable quantities ol lime soaps or lime not removed 


thoroughly. 


' British Oil and Cake Mills awl A. G. Wans, English patent 23,231, 1900. 
VOL. Ill 401 2 D 
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Cotton Seed Foots 


Oh refining cotton seed oil by means of caustic soda (Vol. IT. p. 11)4) 
a precipitate is obtained which consists of a mixture of cotton seed 
oil soap, neutral cotton seed oil, and colouring and resinous matters. 
The precipitate is known in this country under the trade term “ muci¬ 
lage,” and in the United States of America as “ soap stock.” 

In the latter country the working up of these foots has assumed 
very considerable commercial importance, as the quantity produced 
in the United States is estimated to amount annually to approximately 
432,000 barrels (of about 40 gallons each), having the value of about 
1,500,000 dollars. 1 

American cotton seed foots are worked up for cotton seed foots soap 
(foots soap) and (or) for black grease. 

Cotton Seed Foots Soap.— According to the quality and the age 
of the cotton seed worked up for oil, the strength of the caustic lye 
employed, and other conditions affecting the quality of the oil, the 
colour of the “ soap stock ” varies from light dirty yellow through dark 
green to deep red. On exposure to the air the soap stock becomes black. 
Its consistence also varies with the conditions enumerated above, and, 
in addition to this, with the care and skill exercised by the refiner, 
lienee the specific gravity of the soap stock varies from 0-97 to 1-0-1, 
and the percentage of fatty acids fluctuates between ,'35 and 60. The 
“ soap stock ” is sold on the basis of 50 per cent fatt y acids; its average 
composition is as follows :— 


Fatty anhydrides 
Glycerin 

Gaustic soda, as Na 2 0 
Foreign organic matter 
Colouring matter 
Water . 


■18-50 per cent. 

:m „ 

3-20 „ 

5-90 „ 

2-42 „ 

30*00 „ 


100-00 


Wagner and Clement 2 publish the following analysis of an imported 
soap stock: 

Water ...... 32*4 per cent. 

Fatty acid as soap .... 38*7 „ 

Neutral oil-fUn saponifiable . . 23-5 „ 

German soap stock from Egyptian seeds 


Water 


I. 

. 42*07 

ir. 

34*35 

Mineral matter 


. 10-52 

8*34 

Neutral oil . 


8*25 

22-70 

Fatty acids . 


. 24-56 

33-18 

Gnsaponifiable 


. 2-30 

1-91 


1 1). Wesson, Juurn. Soc. Che.m. hid., 1907, 595. 

2 Zt'Us. f. Unters. d. Nahrgs- u. (Jenusm., 1909 (xvii.), 266. 
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As will bo seen, the unsaponifiable matter (crude phytostorol) 
accumulates in the soap stock. 

lhe author found 40 and 51 per cent of tota! fatty matter in 
cotton seed soap stock together with 0-8 and 0-H9 per cent of a 
whitish resinous matter insoluble in ether and in caustic soda. 

The 48-5 per cent of fatty anhydrides in the above given analysis 
correspond to a “ 50 per cent soap stock.” The I nter-State Cotton. Sued 
Crushers Association of the United States prescribe the following 
official method for the determination of the total fatty acids in soap 
stock : 8-10 gnus, are weighed out and saponified with alcoholic soda 
solution. The alcohol is driven off and the soap washed out into a 
beaker with 400 c.e. o£ hot distilled water. When the soap is dissolved 
the solution is acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and heated until the 
layer of fatty acids is quite clear. These are then allowed to solidify, 
the acid liquor poured oft through a filter and the cake washed five 
from sulphuric acid, and allowed to dry overnight in a desiccator. 
The fatty acids are placed in a folded filter and extracted in a Soxldot 
with gasoline for three hours. The beaker is washed with the gasoline 
which is added to the bulk. The gasoline is distilled off and the fatty 
acids dried to constant weight. 1 

Soap stock containing more than 40 per cent of water ferments 
readily ; therefore the reliners, who do not work up the stock them¬ 
selves for commercial soap, deliver it to soapmakers in the freshest 
possible condition. In the soapery the soap stock is boiled up with a 
small excess of caustic soda and then salted out. The dark lye, which 
contains most- of the impurities and foreign organic substances, is run 
to waste. The curd,” known as “ killed foots,” is washed repeatedly 
with alkaline lyes, and treated as described under ” Soap Manu¬ 
facture ” (p. 303), when finally a dark yellow to brown soap results. 
The freshly made soap contains approximately 53 per cent of fatty acids, 
As its consistence is somewhat- soft, it is allowed to dry in the works 
until it contains about* 60 per cent or more ol fatty acids. This is one 
of the cheapest -soaps made in the United States, and is used there 
largely in the manufacture of low-class soap powders and washing 
powders (cp. p. 337). 

Cotton seed oil being a semi-drying oil, its fatty acids are somewhat 
readily oxidisable, ami hence explosions of soap powder made from 
“ soap stock ” must be guarded against (see Chap. XV. p. 337). 

A patent for the recovery of a substitute for shellac from cotton 
seed foots has been taken out by Locschi<jk~ who oxidises the alkali 
soap solutions with hydrogen peroxide which converts the bodies of a 
non-fatty nature into a rosin-like mass. These are precipitated together 
with the fatty acids by means of dilute mineral acids, and the fatty 

acids extracted from the mixture by means of volatile solvents. 

• 

Enormous quantities of this soap were sent to this country, and 

l Cp. Stiepcl, tjo/aamter Xeit., 1909, 1221!, ami Smalley, ./««■». /«,/. Key. Item., 
W *£L> patent 220,582 ; ep. also Stiepel, German patent 219,710. 
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found extensive use, on account of the ow price, in some woollen and 
union goods mills us textile soap, although the employment of such 
soap is distinctly injurious to the goods. But owing to the erection of 
distillation plants in the United States the “ soap stock ” is now worked 
up in the United States for oleine and stearino. 

Black Grease— When “ soap stock ” cannot be worked up readily 
into soap, nor sold in the fresh state (for a fermented soap stock yields 
a very dark soap), it is treated with sulphuric acid in the hot, when the 
fatty matter rises to the top as a black mass, known in commerce as 
black grease. Most of the black grease obtained in the United States is 
shipped to this country to he worked up as described below. Endeavours 
are, however, being made at present to establish the distillation in the 
United States. 

Egyptian seed, which is crushed chiefly in this country and on 
the continent of Europe, usually “ heats ” during the voyage and when 
stored. In consequence of the changes which the seed has undergone, 
the crude cotton seed oil has a much darker colour than American crude 
oil, and the “ foots ” obtained from it are almost black. 

Experiments made on a large scale to prepare a saleable soap from 
foots obtained from Egyptian seed have failed hitherto; hence such 
foots are solely worked up for " black grease.'’ 

Black grease is sold on the basis of (lie "fatty acids” it yields. 
The method of ascertaining the amount of valuable fatty acids is usually 
agreed upon between buyer and seller, as the fatty acids separated in 
the usual manner after saponifying the grease contain resinous matters, 
so that the customary calculation to oleic acid gives too high results. 
Where no such stipulations exist, it is usual to calculate the total fatty 
acids to oleic acid, as was done in the ease of the analysis set out in 
the following table 


Analysis of Black Urease (Lewbwihch) 



From American Cotton SppiJ. 






Kjivritian 


'■ 

II. 

111 . 

Cotton Seed. 

Total fatty acids calculated to oleic 
Free fatty acids calculated to oleic . 
Volatile fatly acids calculated to 
mean molecular weight 150 . 
Unsaponitiable matter . 
Saponification value 

Ter cent. 
89 T‘ 
50*11 

Per cent. 
88-3 

0’28 

5-95 

1911 

Per cent. 
91-04 

Li_ 

Per rent. 
92‘0 

... 


On a large scale the “ black grease ” is subjected, after a suitable 
preliminary treatment, to distillation in a current of superheated steam, 
much in the same manner as the distillation of fatty acids is carried out 
m candle works (Chap, XV. p. 226). 
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The distillate thus obtained consists chiefly of free fatty acids, and 
is worked up in the same manner as is done in the case of tho distilled 
fatty acids of candle works. Thus oleine ” and u stcarine ” are 
prepared. The latter is frequently termed in commerce {i cotton seed 
stearine,” and must not be confounded with the true cotton seed stcarine 
(vegetable margarine), described Vol. 11. p. I OIL The still residue is 
sold as “ cotton pitch,” or “ cotton oil pitch.” or ” cotton stearine 
pitch.” 

In the following table are given the. analyses of a set of samples 
obtained on a commercial scale from a “ run ” made with a “ black 
grease,” the composition of which is indicated in the first horizontal 
line:— 


Examination of a Black Grease and the Products derived therefrom 
( Lc.wkowitsch ) 



Black Grease 
Distilled Urease . 
“Oleine" 

Pressed Stearine (Jake. . 
Redistilled Oleine 
“ White Grease.” No. 1 
“ White Grease. ” No. 2 
“ White Grease ” No. 3 
White Stearine 


Tit.fr Tost. 

At'itl Value. 

Saponification 

Value. 

•O’. J K. 

110-G 

163 


180-6 

189-3 


168-1 

173-5 


204 -6 

156'2 

205-3 

183-2 

io7-r. 

196-9 

198-2 

43-or. 109-5 

201 -1 

202 l) 

4-1-S 113-0 

193-4 

196-7 

51 -2 124 

191-5 

192-2 


T)ie amount, of " unsaponifiahle matter" in tho distilled products 
depends to a very large extent on the skill of l lie operator ill conducting 
the preliminary purification and the distillation of the crude material. 

“ Oleine ” and “ stearine ” are used in the manufacture of low- 
class soups, provided their content of unsuponifiable matter be low, 
otherwise they are employed as “ wool oils' and in the manufacture 
of sizes, lubricating greases, etc. If the melting point of the “ stearine 
be high, it can serve as candle material of an inferior quality. Samples 
of stearine so used gave the following numbers on examination m the 
author's laboratory : 

i. ii. 


Solidifying Point . 
Iodine Value 
Unsaponifiahle matter 
Acid Value .• 


45-6° C. 42-5° C. 

54-9 

5-2 per cent 

108*6 
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B. WASTE ANIMAL FATS 
1. G MASKS 

Under this head fall all fats obtained from refuse material, such as 
kitchen grease (“ melted stuff ”), ship’s grease (“ Schiffssparfett ”), tripe 
tallow, slaughter-house grease (“ tankage ” grease), bone grease, skin 
grease, greases from carcase-rendering establishments, “ animal grease,” 
“ animal oil,” etc, Tliese greases must be looked upon as varieties of 
lard, tallow, bone fat, horse fat, etc. The chemical examination of 
these greases embraces the determination of the amounts of dirt and 
water, free fatty acids, and unsaponifiable matter. 


(«) Slaughter-house Greases 

French— Pdits svifs; gmisses d'abattoirs. German—lichlachthausfdtc. 

The recovery of greases from slaughtered animals has assumed the 
dimensions of a large and properly conducted industry since the very 
primitive slaughter-houses, with their extremely insanitary conditions 
and their great waste of valuable material, have given way to large 
establishments, which are worked as adjuncts to the modern slaughter¬ 
houses. The immense packing-houses of the United States, in which 
the main attention is directed to the economical use of every scrap of 
meat and of all the by-products, have served as models to the European 
establishments, Under the pressure of the various Boards of Health, 
who issued stringent rules regarding the disposal of objectionable refuse- 
products, the slaughter-houses, at any rate in the large towns, can now 
be well compared with chemical works constructed on most modern 
lines. Under the heading “ Lard ” (Vol. If. Chap. XIV. p. 68!)) there 
lias been given already an outline of tire mode of working as carried out 
in packing-houses. This need only be supplemented here by indicating 
the method of working up “ tankage,” and of fecovering the different 
qualities of greases. 

All the waste meat, scrap, etc,, is collected in large digesters 1 (auto¬ 
claves), mixed therein with water, and treated with steam under high 
pressure 2 (so as to avoid the escape of noxious or evil-smelling gases). 
After the materia) has been well disintegrated (“cooked”), the contents 
are allowed to settle, when the fat which was imprisoned in the meat 
cells (tallow or lard, or a mixture thereof, according to the raw material) 
settles out as an upper layer. The “ grease ” is withdrawn into suitable 
receptacles when it is ready for use in the soap, candle, and other 
industries. The remaining contents of the digesters pro run into large 
“ tanks ” undernoath, where a further quantity of “ grease ” separates 
on the top of the aqueous gluey liquor (“soup”), whereas the dis¬ 
integrated fibres of meat, etc., fall to the bottom. The separated grease 

Gibauil uli'l Balls', French patent 462,27H ; Kosenkrauz, German patent 259,PtiG. 

2 Meyer, German patent 2132,232. 
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(“ skimmings ”) is skimmed off and added to the next chargo of “ tank¬ 
age,” whilst the aqueous liquor is drawn 1 off and concentrated in 
vacuum evaporators 2 to a syrupy liquid (“ concentrated tankage,” 
“ stick ”). The solid matter in the tanks still contains a considerable 
amount of grease, which is recovered by subjecting the whole mass to 
pressure in hydraulic presses, when water and grease run out; the latter 
is added to the next charge of “ tankage ” together with the “ skim- 
mings.” The following analyses due to Wright show the composition 
of dried tankage : — 


Moisture, jier cent 
Tricaleio phosphate, per cent 
Nitrogen, per cent 
Fat, per cent 


1. 

-■ 

10-62 

8-24 | 

23-14 

11-60 ! 

7-HO 

10-16 

15*32 

14-40 ! 


0-20 

12-12 

10-08 

15-90 


The mass left in the press-cloths is worked up for " fertiliser by 
transferring it, to mechanical (intermittent or continuous) dryers (c|». 
Vol. II. “ Menhaden Oil”), in which the material is dried until it, 
contains less than 10 per cent of moisture 3 It is sold on the basis of 
phosphate and ammonia which it contains. (Thus 7/30 tankage is 
meant to signify a tankage containing 7 per cent of ammonia and 30 
per cent, of phosphoric acid.) 

In manv establishments if is usual to mix the, “stick ' with the 
hydraulically expressed material in the drying machine. 


In large establishments, lard greases and tallow greases can be 
recovered separately ; in smaller jSftiugliter-houses the products are 
generally mixed on account, of the necessity for the rapid disposal ot 
the objectionable raw material. 

The following is a list of the best classes of packing-house grease 

obtainable in commerce . , 

While Grease A. -This is made from dead hogs, and m general horn 
lard unfit for edible purposes. (See V ol. 11. Chap. XIV. p. <>■ ~) 

While Grease /i.—This is an inferior grade made from the same 

t ° W Mm Grease, consists of the fat from waste, portions of all animals, 
chiefly hogs. This grease is generally mixed in the large establishments 
of the United Stales with “ kitchen grease,’ «. all kinds of waste fats 
collected from private houses, hotels, restaurants, etc. 

Brawn Grmse represents the lowest grade of packinghouse grease, 
and is made fronj all kinds of offal. 

German patent 212,643. 

2 Dorner, German patent '• • .. . ( t 21.630, 1908. 

2 Lchbauer, Wear, Uollingshca.l and Moody, Lngl^h l^tnt 
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(b) Bonk Grease 

Jn large establishments all refuse bones which have not been worked 
up for “ neats’ foot oil ” (Vol. II. Chap. XIV, p, 484) and “ bone fat ” 
(see Vol. II. Chap, XIV. p. 746) are kept separate as “ bone tankage,” 
and yield bone grease.” “ llone grease ” is inferior in quality to the 
bone fats ” (Vol. 11. Chap. XIV. p. 746) obtained by the “ boiling-out 
process.” (Two analyses of such greases are given in the table below.) 
A variety of this kind of grease is “ pig’s foot grease ” (see Vol. II. 
Chap. XIV. p. 692). The benzine-extracted bone greases have been 
described at length in Vol. II. p. 748). 


(r) Skin Grease 

French — Grnisse de peaux. German— Haulfell. 

Skin grease is obtained as a by-product in cleaning (scraping) the 
skins of animals, preparatory to the tanning, etc., process. In this 
manner the best kinds of skin grease—“ white skin grease ” and “ light 
skin grease "—are obtained. 

As it is impossible to remove the whole amount of fat. by this mechani¬ 
cal process, especially from “ pickled ” sheepskins, expression of the 
skins in hydraulic presses (see Vol. II. Chap. XIII.) at a slightly elevated 
temperature is resorted to in modern establishments. 

An apparatus for extracting sheep's skins with carbon tetrachloride 
has been patented by Charles Deni ami Abel for the Soriele de hinage 
Venielois Pettier et, Cie} The greases so obtained are somewhat, 
dark in colour; they are sold as ” brown skin grease ” or “ dark skin 
grease.” The skin greases described here must not be confounded 
with the grease obtained from tanned or tawed skins or clippings (sec 
below, p. 426). 


C 

(d) Grease from Carcase-rendering Establishments— 
Carcase Fat 

French— Gruisse. de. earcasse; <frame (Fequarrmage; graisse 
de rrinibre. German— Abdeckereifelt, Kailarerfdt. 

Since it, has been demonstrated that the primitive methods of 
disposal of dead animals (by interring, or by cremating in the open, etc.) 
formed one of the most fruitful sources of spreading contagious diseases, 
sanitary authorities in all civilised countries prescribe stringent rules 
for the destruction, or for the odourless rendering and drying of this 
objectionable material. The practice of the large pahking-houses has 
served as the prototype, and in most of the large towns special estab¬ 
lishments have been erected in which carcases are rendered innocuous, 
whilst being worked up at the same time for commercial products. In 
** 1 English patent *2:160, 1900. 
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some of tliejnodern installations designed on the Continent, there seems 
to prevail a tendency to lay more stress on the profits which may he 
derived from the recovery of the by-products than on the primary 
demand that the material be rendered harmless at any cost. Thus 
stress is not only laid on the obtainment of the most valuable product— 
the greases— but attempts are also made to work the residues into food 
for domestic animals, instead of disposing of them as “ fertiliser. 0 A 
detailed discussion of these installations falls outside the scope of this 
work, and for a description of some plants introduced on the Continent, 
the reader must be referred to the works quoted in the footnote. 1 The 
principle employed in the different installations is the same as that used 
in the large packing-houses of the United States. Dead animals, etc., 
are thrown into large digesters, in which they are treated with live 
steam under pressure (in some cases with close steam, the, moisture 
contained in the carcase being relied upon to supply the necessary water) 
when the fat rises to the top, whilst, the solid portions fall to the bottom, 
and an intermediate aqueous layer, holding gluey substances in solution 
or in an emulsion, is obtained. The fat, is recovered in the same manner 
as described under ‘‘ tankage ” fats. As sanitary authorities do not 
(or should not) permit, the aqueous solution to he run into sewers, it 
is evaporated in vacuum evaporators, and worked up into low-class 
glue, etc. 

The fat so obtained is a mixture of tallow, lard, and also of horse fat 
(op. Vol. II. p. G75).' 

(e) " Animal Greases “ Animal Oils ” 

French --Grnmot animales ; /miles animuks. 

Under this indefinite name a great variety of solid or semi-liquid 
greases are sold, which differ considerably in quality. The best kinds 
of “ animal greases ” would approach those described under («), just as 
the best kinds of “ animal oils ” would he represented by low grades of 
neats’ foot oil, horses’ fopt oil, horse oil, tallow oil, lard oil. Under the 
term u animal grease,” or “ animal oil,” must he understood, however, 
waste fats and oils from refuse tallow, scrap fat, skin grease, and all kinds 
of animal refuse fats .(till oils (horse fat, horse oil). As a rule, they are 
of a very dark colour, or almost black. They mostly possess a very 
offensive smell, and contain any proportion of free fatty acids from 10 
to 50 per cent, and even more. -The proportion of unsaponifiable matter 
in this class of greases is, as a, rule, very high ; not infrequently it is 
increased by the fraudulent, admixture of low-class (dark) mineral oils, 

“ recovered grease,” “ black grease,’ etc. 

In the following table I collate some analyses of commercial 
greases:— * 

1 Heepke, Die Kudaver- Ver»irhtuvgsiniUigen , Halle a/S, 1905; Haefike, Hand- 
buck des Abdtckmiimens, Berlin, 1900; P. Naumann, ( tesinidlieits-Ivijemeur , 1908, 
225. More recently patented apparatus, not described in these works, are those by the 
Aktien-Maschinenbau-Aiistalt, vonn. Venuleth und Kllenberger, French intent 394,070 ; 
Lehbauer S. Mear, K. W. llollingshead and 11. E. Moody, English patent 21.630, 1908. 
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(/) “ Fisn Stearine " “ Whale: Grease " 

French—■“ Stearwc " de poissovs : suif ilc. baleinc. 

The manufacture of “stearmcs," as obtained from individual species 
of animals, lias been described under the Heading of “ Fish Oil," “ Seal 
Oil,” “Whale Oil,” The practice of large rendering establishments 
for fish oil, etc,, simulates that of the packing-houses. The “fish- 
stearin® ” of commerce is of varying composition, and represents either 
the solid glycerides from fish oils, cod liver oil. seal oil, whale oil, or a 
mixture of all these “ stearines.” (With regard to “ Whale Bone Oil,” 
see Vol, II. p. 156.) 

The following table, due lo Ilnjch, gives six analyses ol “ fish 
stearines”:— 


Analyses of Fish Stearines 


" 



Put. 



Fatty Acids. 






. 



Stearins. 

Impurities. 1 



Anil 

Fatly 

S< ilidifyiug 

Molting 


Point. 

Value. 

Valin'. 

Acids. 

Point. 

Point. 





__ 

_ 


-- 


Per With 

•c. 

Ter rent. 


Pm- ci* lit. 

*U. 

41*5 

1 

2 

1-0 

43*5 

•,:{ *3 

1(5-0 

00-2 



40*0 

41*0 

20-0 

01*0 


38*0 

3 

5*7 

46*5 

410 

30*0 

20*0 

00*0 

01 0 

-PS 0 

4 5 *0 
11*75 

r, 

0*0 

4-1*5 


40*0 

05*5 

-nor, 

43*50 

6 

15-0 

4(5*5 


.::.. 

80*8 

... 

4.r0 


The rank, fishy odour which adheres persistent lv to these “ stearines ” 
renders them almost useless for soap-making, and they are therefore 
chieflv worked up into degras-suVtitutes, stuffing-greases, etc. This 
holds' good also of the ratified fatty acids from fish oils, which were 
brought, into commerce on the Continent under the fancy name “ Olid ” 
fatty acids. Modern modes of rendering whales, etc., make the 
first-class stearine an Important and valuable art icle of commerce. 


The best classes of greases considered in this chapter are used as 
substitutes for tallow, lard. e,V.. in the soap and candle industries. 
Lower kinds, provided their colour be not too objectionable, and the 
proportion of unsaponifiable matter be not too lugh, may be used for 
low-class soaps. Still lower products are worked up into lubricating 
greases, degras-substitutes (see below), and stufhng-g— The 
lowest kinds, sucl? as “ animal grease • and animal oil, are treated 
with sulphuric acid, and subsequently worked up into oleine and 
“ stearine ” by distillation, much in the same manner as black grease 

is treated. 

i Tic- impurities include all non-fatly (especially gclaUtclikc) imtstauco. 
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As an example may be given tlie working up of “ fisli stearine.” 
Although this waste fat is at present of no practical importance 
to the candle-maker, the results published by Hajek 1 are recorded 
here, as they may deserve attention in case fats again reach the high 
prices of the last few years. 

A somewhat large quantity of washed and dried “ fish stearine ” 
containing 7 per cent of“ impurities ” was autoclaved with 2-5 per cent 
of lime at a pressure of eight atmospheres during seven hours, and is 
stated by Hajek to have yielded 94 per cent of crude fatty acids, con¬ 
taining 3 per cent of unsaponifiable matter. The yield of glycerin of 
28“ Be is stated to have been 7-3 per cent of the autoclaved mass. The 
fatty acids were then distilled ; nine samples taken at intervals of two 
hours showed the following characteristics:— 


Sample. 

Colour. 

Appearance. 

Solidifying Point. 

Molting Point. 

No. 



•c, 

*C. 

1 

Green 

Forming scales 

46 

48-75 

2 

White 

47 i 

49-2 

3 


47 '5 

49-5 

•1 

5 

6 

7 

Greyish while 
Grey 
.» 

Amorphous, 

■ containing 
some crystals 

4775 

48-50 

4875 

47-50 

50-0 

50-25 

5075 

49-50 

8 


42-50 

44-50 

9 


Viscous 


36-00 


The total yield obtained on distillation is given as follows:— 


Fatty acids 


Per cent. 

05*77 

Stearine Fitch (Goudron) . 


. 3*50 

Loss (by difference) . 


. 0*73 


• 

100-00 


Laboratory experiments carried out with a view to increasing the 
yield of candle material by acidifying the fatty’ieids before distillation 
(cp. “ Mixed Process,” Chap. XV.) did not lead to satisfactory results. 
A summary of the large scale experiment is given in the following 
table- * 



Per cent. 

“ Stearine ” (candle material) 

. 53*10 

Oleine ..... 

36*00 

Stearine Fitch (Goudron) . 

3*29 

Glycerin, 28° lie 

7*00 

# 


100-29 


1 Seijhixieder Zeif., 19013, 580. 
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2. Sod Oil—Deobas 

French — Degras, Moelhn. German —Oerlerfelt (Utkrfdl-), 

Weissbriihefelt, Degras 

Sod oil or degras 3 is the waste fat obtained in the chamoising process, 
and is used tor currying purposes, or. dressing bark-tanned or elirotne- 
tannod leather. 

The skins which are to he converted into chamois leather are first 
” limed/' whereby they swell and the roots of the hair are loosened ; 
the hair is then removed by the aid of a blunt dressing knife, and the, 
unhaired hides are next split in a special machine into " grain ” and 
flesh and then “ drenched,” be. placed in a “ sour hath” made of bran 
and water, in which they are neutralised in consequence of an acid 
fermentation (due to liacterium fiirftiris) setting in. The skins are 
stretched and well rubbed with whale or cod liver oil 4 - in the United 
States with menhaden oil 5 - and worked in a fulling machine, “ stocks,” 
so as to become thoroughly saturated with oil. Then the skills are 
taken out and exposed to the air. The same process of rubbing with oil 
and stamping in the stocks is repeated until enough oil has been 
absorbed and tire, skins appeal quite dry. Ill consequence of the 
exposure to the air, a portion of the oil has been changed and has 
entered (as the “practical man” terms it) into “ combination ” with the 
fibre, another portion being only mechanically enclosed within the pores 
of the skin. The ''combined oil” is that portion of altered fatty matter 
ivhiclgcamiot be extracted bv carbon bisulphide. 6 In order to render 
the “combination” of the oil with the fibre more rapid, a fermentation 
attended with elevation of temperature is brought about by heaping 
the skins together in a warm room and covering them carefully with 
canvas so as to keep the generated heat, in the heap. Overheating, 
however, must be prevented by occasionally turning over the pile so as 
to cool the skins. The “oxidation of the oil” is considered to be com¬ 
plete when the skins have acquired the yellow colour of chamois leather. 

From the foregoingedescription, which represents the views held 
by “ practical men,” it will be. evident that the actual changes which 
occur in the ohamoishy; process are but very incompletely understood. 


1 Jean, UtoikarfOmtiJIV", 15, 1889. Ifitirar Ha t*r*nr, M. 

Her aether 1890, 213, 254, 266, 279. .Inhisia, /at, J. onjar. (Mm.. 18.11. ■ 2.i. 
Mrio.. !Zam See. dm U, 189L 557, 1013 ; 1893, 937 J;»r*. fa 

Chtm /nil 1892,639. Weiss, Joan,Sat. Vlitw. lint., 189,i, 9.L. Ritiier, He, t.aha, 

1893, 257.’ Rebuilt* IHramet, hi',Hi. f j • / ™™- 

Chtm. M., 1895, 815, 829. Tortelli, Aoooh M UA thm. Mltt.oMIc. 18.1,, 184. 

2 This terra is a very indeflnitn one, as it also embraces stufhlig-grease a11,1 
leather-greases oblainoil from tanned skins and from Rather clippings. 

2 n should 1m noted that in the United States ■* degras denotes the recovered grease 

fr ™ Wth S regIrd%7a k raetl,o,l of examining cod liver oils for tanning purposes cp. 

Tn> ‘"“ Aniltofoir't'ro ?tated , to"he , nsed teftto purpose. Hitherto this oil, said 
to be sold raider the name i- off, has not been obtainable m Europe (aimer,era, 

and Paess.cr, Jour,, Sot. Chau. M„ 1895, 759. 
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It seems most likely that in the first instance the glycerides are hydro¬ 
lysed to glycerol and free fatty acids . 1 The glycerin would remain 
unchanged, and is washed away later on, whereas the unsaturated fatty 
acids are readily oxidised under the favourable conditions present 
(access of air at an elevated temperature and presence of putrescible 
organic matter). The nature of the oxidised fatty acids is completely • 
unknown as yet, and it need, therefore, only be pointed out that Fahrion 2 
conjectures that the unsaturated fatty acids are converted into “ per¬ 
oxides ” (cp. also below “ degras-forincr ”). A certain amount of 
confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that unsaturated 
acids are somewhat easily converted by ozone into ozonised fatty acids. 

Most of the oil originally applied is found to he left in the “ un¬ 
combined ” state, and is removed by one of the two following methods:— 

English and German Method.- -If no more oil can be. recovered by 
pressing or wringing, the excess is removed from the skins bv washing 
with alkaline lyes. The emulsion thus obtained is similar to a wool 
grease emulsion ; like the latter it is acidified with sulphuric acid, and 
the fatty matter separating as an upper layer is skimmed off. This 
fatty substance forms the sod oil of commerce. 

Sod oil, in contradistinction to degree, contains a considerable 
amount of water, soap, and impurities, such as hide fragments, etc. 
The sod oil is frequently dehydrated * by heating in a jacketed pan, 
when the water is either evaporated off or settles out at the bottom of 
the pan. Such oil is, however, as Procter 3 states, no suitable substitute 
for the genuine degras prepared by the French method. 

According to Procter , 3 many English manufacturers have adopted 
the French process, so that their product docs not differ from French 
moellon. It is a mistake to “ evaporate ” such sod oil, as the value 
greatly depends on the state of emulsion in which it is kept by the 
water. 

French Method.- The skins are “ stocked,” aired, and fermented for 
a shorter period than by the English or German process, so that a large 
proportion of the oil can be obtained from the skins by sleeping them 
in warm water and wringing or pressing in hydraulic presses. 'The oil 
thus obtained is called “premiere torse” moellon. The oil still retained 
by the skins is recovered by washing with alkali, as is dune in the English 
and German methods, and this is usually addcd*fb the moellon. 

Whereas genuine moellon consists only of expressed oil, a second 
quality termed “ secunda degras/’ or shortly “ degras," is prepared by 
mixing genuine moellon with blubber #ils, or neats’ foot oil, or solid 
fats (such as tallow, palm kernel oil). This product is still included 
amongst better qualities of degras. In fact, according to Procter, 
pure moellon is never sold as such, but is always mixed with, tallow 
and untreated oils; these admixtures cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as adulterants. • 

1 Indeed Andre Picdaller ( Crnpl. rend., 1909, 510) found the fungus Monascus 
purpureus on hides undergoing chamoising, and ascribed the hydrolysing action to an 
oxydase which is secreted by the fungus. 

* dim. ZeiL, 1903, 670 ; Zeitx.J. awjew. dim., 1909, 2083 ; 2135. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book, 1898, 204. 
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Numerous “ substitutes ” of degras, or artificial degras (“ cor- 
roi'ne ”), occur in commerce, consisting of highly adulterated degras, or 
of more or less judiciously prepared mixtures of rod, whale, menhaden, 
sardine, Japan fish oils, blown blubber oils, 1 fish stearines, tallow, 2 
rosin, oleic acid, “ recovered grease ” (p. 432), mineral oil, etc. 

In order to satisfy the great demand for degras, skins are frequently 
worked lip simply for its production, being oiled and pressed until not 
a rag is left. Degras thus prepared must still be considered genuine. 

Both sod oil and degras contain considerable quantifies of water, 
which is held in suspension in the form of an emulsion. According 
to Jean, the emulsifying agent is a ‘'resinous substance” (i/ei/fiu/cne) 
formed in the course of the oxidation of the oil. 

This " resinous substance ” is an acid ; it Iras a brown colour, melts 
at 65°-67“ C., dissolves in alkali, but is not precipitated by common 
salt from its alkaline solutions; it is insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, but insoluble in peholeum ether. 

Simaid described the same substance under the name " diyms- 
former.” This " resinous substance,” or “ iliyms-jnimer," is an oxida¬ 
tion product (<•}>. Vol. I.), and most likely belongs to flu class of oxidised 
acids) In Fahriou's 3 opinion the “ ilajras-fomer ” is a mixture of 
oxidised acids (peroxides ; see above) and t heir anhydrides. 

It is desirable that the use of such unscientific names as “ degras- 
former,” “ resinous substance,” be discontinued. 

Most sod oils anil degras contain uimpnutjkble substances, introduced 
to sonic extent with (lie uusaponitiablc matter originally contained in 
the marine animal oils used in their preparation. 

The specific cprarihj of dehydrated degras is of course higher than 
that, of the oils from which it is prepared ; it varies from 0-945 to 0-955. 
The specific gravity of degras containing water approaches TOO. M 
flic dehydrated degras has a lower specific gravity than 0-920, admixture 

of mineral oil may be suspected. 1 * r- i- 

An examination of several marine animal oils, according to L, caches 
method (Vol. 1. Chap. I'll.), proved, in satisfactory agreement with 
practical experience, that the mis I hat are best suited or the production 
It degras absorb the .highest amount of oxygen Ihe ^portions o 
oxv-'en absorbed bv oiled skins have been given Vol. 1. Chap. VII. .It 
will lie gathered that whale oil is mosl suitable for tins purpose, whereas 

ttnerm oil is uhuost useless, • . . , .» 

The following table, ilu« to Miner? » instructive, as showing the 

difference between natural oils and their corresponding sod oils 

, „ , m s , Uu i„. r have patentwl two methods for preparing .artificial iltgri.s, via 
SuhiH .vnd J» llu ., . h . r treating with hydrogen peroxide, 

by blowing Mlll'Wr 1 ’tallow from waste fata will be used for till. 

2 Of course, only very low uo.imns ;| ^ chm _ 1891, 558. 

i> "TwitU regard to tbe determination of the £*»«• CTiti “"' ° ( *.* 

prone,to ornawalowsUi in^ c* <**' ** * 

6 tier (lether , 1893, 257. 
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EXAMINATION OF SOD Oil, AND PfSGRAS 

1. Determination of Water.' —10 grins, of the sample are mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of sand to give a solid and almost dry mass. 
This is dried at 120° 0. to approximately constant weight. ' Fahrion 
proposed the following modus aperaiuli, which has been adopted by 
the International Association of Leather Trade Chemists:—Heat 
10 grins, slowly in a platinum crucible over a small flame until all tho 
water has been driven off; the end of the operation is recognised by 
the appearance of a slight evolution of vapours. The method given by 
Hopkins , Coburn , and Spiller 1 has been abandoned as incorrect. A 
comparative study of the methods proposed for the determination of 
water in sod oil and mocllon lias been made by F. W. Ablevr 

French degras contains, as a rule, from 15 to 25 per cent of water, 

' sod oil from 20 to 40 per cent (cp. tables below). 

2. Ash.—This is determined in the usual manner. 3 If tho ash has 
an alkaline reaction, pointing to the presence of soap in the degras, 
the amount of Ike latter may be approximately determined by boiling 
the ash with water, filtering and titrating the filtrate with standardised 
acid. The amount of carbonate thus found may be calculated to soap. 

French degras contains but a few hundredths per cent of ash, sod oil 
as much as 3 per cent. The ash should be examined for iron, as iron 
in degras is apt to stain leather. 4 

3. Mineral Acids.—A preliminary test is made with litmus paper. 
If the degras is found acid, the sample is boiled nut with water, and the 
aqueous layer is titrated with standard alkali, using methyl-orange as 
an indicator. 

Sclimilz-Duwont drew attention to the possible presence of soluble 
fatty acids, lie advises lo exhaust the aqueous solution with ether. 
It-may be more expeditious to titrate the mineral acids as described, 
then to add phenoiphtluilein, and to titrate again until the notation 
becomes pink. 

4. Total Impurities.- 10.grins, are digested with petroleum ether 
boiling below 75° C., and the solution is filtered off. The residue ou the 
filter is then washed with ordinary ether to remove any free oxidised 
acids, and the residue*!? weighed. The difference between the weight 
of the residue and the weight of ash gives the amount of organic im¬ 
purities. These latter consist of soap and of hide fragments. The soap 
may bo removed by washing th* residue with water, and subsequently 
with alcohol. Tile residue left on the filter is weighed, incinerated, and 

. 1 Third edition of this work, p. 1124. 

- Jouni. Amtr. Hvlher VI,an. A**., 1907, 12; MS, 835 (I. K. I«vi and K. V. 
Manuel); cp. also Kali lion, Cn/Uyimn, 1008, 21. 

a According to Vill^i, a syrupy solution of magnesium chloride is extensively used 
for mixing with degras. 20 per cent of (ids concentrated solution may be added with¬ 
out being detected by the appearance of the degras or by ail abnormal proportion of 
witter* 

« Simnnd states that as little as 0 05 per cent of ferric oxide lias an injurious action. 
Addition of 500 c.c. of a 1 per cent oxalic acid solution to 100 kg. of degras is said to 
remedy this defect. 

9 v 

VOL. Ill “ 
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weighed again. The difference between the two weights gives the 
approximate weight of hide fragments. The petroleum ether extract 
gives the amount of fatty matter free from oxidised acids ; the ether 
extract contains chiefly the oxidised acids, together with small quantit ies 
of dissolved soap. The amount of the latter may be determined by 
incinerating and calculating the amount of sodium carbonate found in 
the ash to soap, the fatty acids of which may be assumed to have the 
mean molecular weight 300. 

5. Unsaponiflable Matter. —This is isolated by saponifying the 
fatty matter, and extracting either the soap solution with ether, or the 
dried-down soap with petroleum ether. The unsaponifiable matter 
may be examined according to the methods described Vol. I. Chap. IX. 
According to Meuuier and Vauei/f the amount of unsaponifiable matter 
varies from 1 to 6 per cent, calculated on the anhydrous degras. If it 
exceed the highest figure, adulteration with hydrocarbons, or wool 
grease (op. p. 432), or dist died grease must be suspected. The detection 
of cholesterol is not sufficient proof for the presence of wool //reuse or 
distilled i/mise, as low-class fish and liver oils contain notable proportions 
of this alcohol; but the appearance of a green fluorescence would point 
to the presence of isorholesterol, and inferentially to that of wool grease 
or of distilled grease. Since raw wool grease is not completely saponified 
by means of half-normal alcoholic potash, part of its waxes passes into 
the unsaponifiable portion. If, on saponifying the latter under pressure, 
or with sodium alooholate, a definite saponification value is obtained, 
the presence of wool wax may be suspected. From the saponification 
value thus determined the quantity of wool wax may be approximately 
calculated. Confirmation is obtained by acetylating the unsaponifiable 
matter, and examining it according to the methods described Vol. 1. 
Chap. IX. Small proportions of vaseline should not be looked upon as 
adulterants; according to Vaessler, as this is mostly added in order-to 
give the degras the proper consistence. 1 2 

C. Oxidised Acids. These, are recovered from the ether extract 
obtained as described under 4. It is, however, preferable to determine 
their amount in a fresh quantity of the sample by Fuhriou's method 
described Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

According to isimiuiil, a sample may be ctffhidered pure if it yield 
at least 12 per cent of oxidised acids, calculated to a degras containing 
20 per cent of water, flood samples contain higher proportions of 
oxidised acids. According to Hernia and Yam/,* however, even 12 
per cent is too high, for most French moellons of excellent quality contain 
much less, mostly from 2 to 1(1 per cent. 

7. Free Fatty Acids. —These are determined in the usual manner 
(Vol. 1. Chap. VI.). Tire free fatty acids are usually calculated to oleic 
acid. The fatty matter obtained from degras contains, as a rule, 15 to 
20 per cent of free fatty acids. In the commercial valuation of degras 

1 Lit Tan tier if , )>. 608. 

2 Jtcrichle d. dentsr.li. Vcrmchmnst. f L’derindmtrk , 1908. 
a La Tanncrie, p. f>01. 
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and sod oil the proportion of free fatty acids plays, however no 
important part. 


Jean gives the following analyses of seven samples of degras :— 


-- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Water 

per cent 

18-00 

■■ 

14-84 

12-03 

28-00 

19-20 

5-39 

8-00 

Ash . 

,, 

0-25 

0-13 

0-55 

0-70 

0-07 

0'25 

1-21 

Hide fragmonta. 


0‘30 

0-30 

o-oo 

0-58 

0-27 


1 -59 

Oils . 


6971 

74-65 

so-oo 

66-03 

75-66 

84-87 

72-15 

Unsaponiliable . 

s 

6-84 

6-05 






Oxidised acids . 


4 00 

4-05 

5-81 

3-52 

4-80 

9-46 

1015 


The following table reproduces Stwniid'n analyses of some specimens 
of degras and of sod oil 



Oxidised 

Acids. 

Melting Point 

Soap. 

Original Degras. 


ot Fatty 
Acids. 

Hide Frag¬ 
ments. 

Water. 


Per cent. 

• C. 

Per cent. 

Per rent. 

Per cent. 

French degras, anhydrous No. 1 

10-14 

18-0-28-5 

073 

0-07 

16*5 

2 

18-43 

28-5-29-0 

0-49 

0-12 

20-5 

„ „ „ 3 

18-10 

31-0-31-5 

0-68 

0-18 

12-0 

Sod oil ,, ,, 1 

20-57 

33-5-31-0 

3-95 

57 

35-0 

u - 

18-63 

27-0-27 •:> 

3-45 

5-9 

28-0 

1. „ 3 

17-84 

28-0-28-5 

3-00 

4-5 

3U-5 


The quantitative reactions, such as the determination of the saponi¬ 
fication and iodine values, have, been used by several chemists in the 
examination of degras. It should, however, be borne in mind that in 
this case they afford but little discriminative value. A large quantity 
of mineral oils is mm* readily detected by the determination and 
examination of the unsapouiliable matter than bv tbe saponification 
value. 

An exhaustive examination of a number of degras by the usual 
quantitative methods was made by linhmm. 1 llis results are given in 
the following table , 



[Table 
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Iodine Value. 


Acid Value. 

Saponification Value. 

Mgrms. 
of KOH 
per gram, 
corre¬ 
sponding 
to 

Lactones. 

No. of 
Sample. 

Water. 

Original 

Degras. 

An¬ 

hydrous 

IK'gras. 

Insoluble 

Fatty 

Acids. 

Acety- 

lated 

Fatty 

Acids. 

Original 

Degras. 

An* 

hydrous 

Degras. 

Original 

D6gras. 

An¬ 

hydrous 

D6gra» 

i 

Per cent 
19*1 

60-4 

74-7 

70-5 

73-1 

30-5 

377 



38-8 

2 

12-9 

55-9 

64-2 

58-6 

52-7 

63-3 

727 

96-2 

110-4 

287 

3 

12-4 

67-8 

77-4 

75-4 

90*4 

35-2 

40-2 

97'0 

1107 

43-4 

4 

15-9 

6.r9 

78 "4 

70-2 

66-0 

42-1 

50-1 

113-4 

134*8 

30-8 

5 

16-4 

65-0 

77'8 

78-6 

76-2 

44-1 

527 

114-9 

137-4 

22-4 

6 

11'5 

67-8 

76-6 

76-5 

757 

57-4 

64-9 

96'3 

108-8 

53-8 

7 

13-9 

83-3 

967 

95 "9 

8S-9 





33-1 

8 

17-3 

09 *2 

837 

93-4 

102-7 

23*9 

28-9 

83-4 

100*8 

100-4 

9 

10-6 

07-5 

80-9 



43 4 

52-0 

117-8 

141-2 


10 

5’3 

70-5 

74 '4 

79-3 

73-0 

51-2 

54-1 

US-6 

125-2 

307 

11 


127-7 

1277 

142-3 

127-4 




163-8 

31-4 

12 



126 7 

106-0 

101-9 




180-0 

53-9 

Mean of 
MO 

}- 


78-5 

77-6 

777 


90*4 

... 

121-2 

42-4 


The samples 1-9 represent- French artificial degras. No, 10 is a 
so-called “ emulsion fat,” No. 11 a moellon prepared by Uvhsam from 
the whale oil described under No. 12. The acetyl values given in the 
original paper 1 have been omitted here for the reasons stated in Vol. 1. 
Chap. VI. 

tkhmilz-Dutimt'* results, obtained in the examination of a number 
of degras and commercial products yielding high proportions of un- 
saponifiable matter, are contained in the following table :— 


[Table 
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No. 



Water. 

Ash. 

i 

Insoluble Un¬ 

in J Fat ty | saponi- 
Petroleum; Matter.! iiablo 
Ether. ; Matter. 

Oxi¬ 

dised 

Acids. 

A 

Acid 

Value. 

ihydrous F 

Suponilie. 

Value. 

at. 

Iodine 

Value. 

1 

Dtfgras 

Per 

cent. 

13-31 

Per 

(vm. 

082 

Per 

cent. 

0-31 

Per 

cent. 

80-1 

Per 

cent. 

3-1 

Per 

cent. 

11-03 

108-0 

185-8 

09 

2 



1005 

0-18 

0-24 

89-5 

3-1 

1413 

119-0 

188-0 

52-8 

3 



10-24 

0-28 

0-2S 

89-2 

10 

1 -19 

104-0 

181-8 

70-7 

4 



8-49 

0 00 

0-31 

91-1 

0-91 

9-25 

34-5 

208-5 

106 0 

5 



17-33 

|0-27 

0-14 

82-3 

2 51 

0-95 

29-2 

206-0 

122-0 

0 



10-59 

0-20 

010 

89-1 

31 

10-93 

112-0 

181-2 

03-9 

7 



1-53 

0-70 

0-04 

97-7 

1-85 

16-17 

112-0 

170 

02-5 

8 

Moellon, pure 

18-45 

0-07 

0-09 

81-4 

204 

11-05 

25-7 

215-5 

89-1 

9 


,, 

19 88 

0 03 

0-40 

79-03 

0-45 

1-40 

47-1 

214 0 

115-0 

10 

Moellon-dGgras 

11-05 

003 

0-98 

80-7 1 

3-27 

2 01 

17-4 

190*7 

120-0 

11 

Oxidised blubber 

10-43 

0-50 

0-21 

88-80 

1 44 

1-01 

17-0 

192-3 

129 0 

12 

oil 

Oxidised emul- 

7-45 

0-41 

o-os 

92-1 

2-72 

9-74 

17-0 

196-3 

107-8 

18 


sion fat 
l)6gras 

18-88 

0-14 

0 22 

80-8 

40-0 

4-00 

85-0 

99-8 

52-0 

14 



14-10 

0-58 

0-97 

84-3 

18-9 

3-73 

32-4 

137-4 

80-6 

15 

_ 


25-40 

0 07 

1-25 

73-22 

14-29 

5-99 

33 0 

200-4 

101 -8 

111 


M 

18-79 

0-40 

0-31 

NO-44 

23-01 

5-33 

3H) 

135-4 

72-3 

17 


D^uras-moel- 

15'7i> 

0-05 

0 22 

83-94 

28-1 

1-84 

40-5 

113-2 

72-1 

18 

■ 5 . 

Ion 

Dcgra** 

7-59 

0-20 

0-88 

91-8 

33-12 

3-39 

39-7 

93-0 

49-9 

19 

cl 

“ Mutton do- 

10-49 

0-31 

0 74 

82-5 

8-5 

5-51 

39-4 

191-0 

104-5 

20 

Z 

gras ’* 

Degras modi- 

1429 

(>•29 

0 38 

85-04 

14-1 

4-96 

3S1 

180-0 

102*0 

21 

•j 

Ion 

20-37 

0 08 

0-45 

79-1 

40 3 

2-95 

24 0 

80-0 

49-5 




30-29 

0->- 

0-’2 

09-24 

2-23 

0-55 

54 "0 

201-0 

90-0 

23 

Fat from sod oil 




100-0 

0 71 

10-84 

71-a 

234-0 

61-0 


Similar analyses, published by Torlelti, are reproduced in the follow¬ 
ing table : - 


[Table 
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Hopkins , Coburn, anil Spillrr 1 examined twelve American sod oils. 
The maxima and minima are given in the following table. The numbers 
are calculated in terms of anhydrous sod oil: - ■ 


r 

L 

TVater. 

Ash. 

Mineral 
Acid in 
ientis of 
KOll. 

Oil, etc., 
Kolllhlt! 
in IVtro- 
irmil 
Spirit. 

yofip, 

etc., 

soluble 

in 

Aleoltt.il. 

Hide. 

Fran* 

incuts. 

ITn- 

sipoiiiil* 

able 

Matter. 

f’ 5 ’-. Proa Patty 
! i,s V 1 Aeiili. 
Acids. | 

i 


Per 

rent. 

cent.. 


Per 

rent. 

IVr 

eeiJl. 

I’er 

rent. 

I’rr 

rent. 

Per 1 
cent. ) 

Per 

rent. 

■ Minimum 

101 

0-0. r i 

1-13 

r.i;-(>2 

0**58 

0*15 

0-27 

1 -00 j 

32 *65 

Maximum 

40’61 

i 1-010 


9<> ‘GO 

8‘SI 

2 ■;>:* 

'12-02 

gait 

M -2G 


Arijjii'i'tl Driiiiu i 

It has been pointed out already that pure moellon is, as a rule, 
mixed with tallow and uni wait'd oils; hence these admixtures cannot 
be regarded as adulterants. Frequently even vegetable oils are admixed 
to degras. A large number of artificial degras are now made by blowing 
fish, liver, and blubber oils 2 with air. in the manner m which “ blown 
oils " are prepared, or bv treating with ozone, in the hope of mutating 
the natural process of oxidation which the oils appear to undergo whilst 
shills arc being converted into chamois leather. Thus Huron 3 prepared 
an artificial degras by blowing neutral wool fat ami cod li ver oil or whale 
oil, finally treating the mixture with hydrogen peroxide and water. 
This product forms an emulsion with water. These blown oils are 
frequently adulterated with mineral oil. 

A number of artilieial degra* are now offered under fancy names, 
such as Corroiiw ” (a mixture of vaseline and wool fat. emulsified with 
water 4) « Airmnc " (blown rosin oils), etc. 5 It need hardly be pointed 
out that such products are harmful preparations. 


3. STi-mxe-IlKKASKs 

French —Embiil pour jieiitir. German- Mmunfcltunijsimtlel, 
LiilerHehiiiierni■ 


StuMninireases consist of a* mixture of degras with horse fat, skin 

Itaiu'propmtion of ^ so*a,. is admixed. Frequently the ammonia 
i Jtuirn. A ml'. (!ta®. A're. 1S9!) 281. 

* Ci'. Set,ill amt Seilac aiq toot.,otc 1, P- Ho. , ^ ^ (% ^ ^ ^ g , 5 

: Vultre}; Frcueh patent 357,5^5 ; German patent 

mixture of tallow amt eel oil, serves the same purpose. 
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soaps of rape oil are used. Some stuffing-greases are .nothing else hut 
distilled grease steaiine (p. 443) or even “ recovered grease ” (p. 432); 
others again contain a considerable proportion of hydrocarbons of high 
specific gravity, tar oils, mineral waxes, rosin , 1 and even of lime. The 
last 7 mentioned stuffing-greases must be looked upon as adulterated 
articles which are likely to act detrimentally on the leather. 

Stuffing-grease for tanned leather (such as is used for kid gloves) 
contains egg oil (see Yol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 479). 

Stuffing-greases are employed to give tanned leather the suppleness 
and pliability winch is demanded of the finished article, and to render 
it at the same time water-proof. In order to render leather impervious 
to water the application of a mixture of beeswax, paraffin wax, rubber 
solution and mineral oil lias been patented by Folsch , 2 The oils and fats 
used for this purpose do not act merely as a lubricant, for a lubricating 
oil (or grease) would not fulfil the desired object, but would rather tend 
to pass through the leather and reappear at the under side as a grease 
stain. (This happens if, e.g., castor oil or ordinary fish oil is used in 
place of a proper stuffing-grease.) The more intimately a stuffing- 
grease is divided over the animal fibre, the better it seems to act, and it is 
for this reason that natural oils and fats are used in conjunction with 
degras, which, being in itself an emulsion of water and fats, has the 
property of emulsifying the added natural oils and fats and distributing 
them in the fibre. The same object is arrived at by employing wool 
grease. As the fatty materials are exposed to the air in a state of 
extremely fine division, oxidation of the unsaturated compounds takes 
place readily. 

The absorption of the stuffing-grease by the fibres tends, at the same 
time, to increase the weight of the leather (“ nourish ” the leather). 

Compositions which are applied to belts in order to prevent them 
slipping consist of mixtures of rosin and rosin oil, fish oils, wool fat, 
castor oil and (allow. 


4. Couriers’ Grease 
French —Grume de mmirh-ie 

The excess of stuffing-grease which lias notjieen absorbed by the 
leather is scraped off by band ; sometimes it is even “ boiled ” off the 
leather by immersion in hot water. The product so obtained is known 
as “ Curriers’ grease.” 

Crude curriers’ grease contains fibres from the skin and other 
impurities, in addition to those originally contained in stuffing- 
grease. The crude grease is purified, either by melting over water 
and subsidence, or by hot-pressing in a hydraulic press. 

If the original stuffing-grease consisted of fairly good tallow and 

1 Lnud (English patent 19,195, 1906 ; German patent 195,410} claims the admixture 
of glutin or albumen to stulliiip-prea.se.s. H. Sehowalter (French patent 357,525) pro¬ 
tects a mixture of ordinary iisli oil with a caoutchouc solution in oil of turpentine and 
aniline oil. 

•> 2 French patent 417,810. 
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v'liale stearine, then the commercial curriers’ grease obtained from it 
(“curriers’ hard grease”) represents a light brown mass, containing 
small amounts only of unsaponifiable matter and.of free fatty acids. 
Such greases can therefore be employed, and are indeed employed, in 
the manufacture of low-class soaps. If, however, the original stuffing- 
grease contained a large amount of unsaponifiable matter from whale 
grease, or considerable quantities of fish oils and whale oils, then the 
proportion of oxidised acids and unsaponifiable matter is, of course, 
high. Such inferior curriers’ greases are therefore entirely unsuitable 
for soap-making and are sold as “ animal grease,” or, if the consistence 
be very soft, as “ animal nil ” (sec p. 4011). 


5. Waste Creases from Leather 

French- fiVu/h.se.v rrr/ent'rirs tie evil's 

These greases are considered here separately from those described 
under 1. (p. 406), as their composition is not yet completely known. 


(a) lijlraclnl (Ireuse from Tainted Skins 
French-- OV'/ccse prtrmttnit lies runs tinnirs 

Dur ing recent years the removal of grease from tanned skiiiN has 
assumed -the dimensions of a large-scale chemical operation. Hides 
and skins, even of the largest size, are now extracted with “ benzine ” 
(in hermetically closed square tanks) in a manner simulating the 
extraction of seeds, etc. (see Vol. 11. Chap. XI1L). ihc composition 
of the grease from tanned leather has hot yet been ascertained. It 
contains considerable quantifies of unsaponifiable matter, and (perhaps 
in consequence thereof) possesses the property of emulsifying a <on- 
adorable amount of water. 1 The consistence of I his grease js that, of a 
thin salve The “ benzine ” used for “ degreasing ” the leather should 
distil mainly between 90“ (!. and 100° C.; small quantities only should 
distil below or above these limits* With regard to the use of carbon 
tetrachloride 3 in place of benzine op. \ol. II. Chap. XIII. A method 
of degreasing skins, by the action of an elect™ current m alkaline 
solution has been patented by Lehmaimt Other methods have been 
patented by Derail. 5 In order to purify those extracting greases 
Colklas* extracts the skin wjfh a volatile solvent, f. ten the solution 
in the hot and evaporates off the solvent. The resulting crude fat is 
brouoht to a temperature of 100“ C. and treated with an oxidising 
mixture (alkaline permanganate, chromic acid, nitric acid or hydrogen 

peroxide). • 

i Private coiiimuRicfttioii fiom .h T. W™ 1 - 

i Trotman, .lour,,, fix. Chtl„ 1900, 1-02. 

! also HatscheK, Jour, AV. C„ a , futL, 1010, „. 120. ' 

iSpSdVi* 
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(b) Grease from Wash-Leather Cuttings 
French- Grnim prommnt lies rognnres tie peaax 

Wash-leather cuttings and clippings from tawed skins, which are 
worked up for the manufacture of glue, contain considerable amounts 
of grease which must be removed from the solution of gelatin. The 
cuttings are submitted to a preliminary steeping in lime water, whereby 
a portion of the free fatty acids is' converted into lime soap. The 
steeped clippings are then boiled up with water, when the grease rises 
to the top as a scum, which can lie readily skimmed off. The crude 
grease is boiled up with sulphuric acid to decompose the lime soap. 
The mixture of free fatty acids and neutral fat which rises to the top is 
sold for making low-class soaps- especially on the Continent—under 
the name of “ Leimfelt,” " Sudfett,” 

(c) Grease from Leiifher Refuse 
French Grnisse jirorenaiil dr debris de rail's 

Owing to the vise in the price of fats in 1907 attention was directed 
to the fat contained in leather clippings. The cuttings of leather from 
tanneries and boot factories were extracted with petroleum ether 
before they were converted into manure, or (prussiate) chav. According 
to Liib 1 sole-lent her is practically free from fat, whilst "uppers” 
contain from 8 to 28 per cent: leather made from horses’ hides contains 
much less fat t han do calf skins. The waste leather chips (“ Blancluer- 
spiine ”) obtained on dressing the stuffed and finished leather contain 
up to 10 per cent of fat. 

The greases recovered by extracting clippings with petroleum 
ether are dark brown or black, and would compare in this respect 
with “ animal greases ” or “ animal oils.” They may be identified 
by their unpleasant, tan-like odour. They invariably contain con¬ 
siderable amounts of unsaponifiable matter and free fatty acids. 
These products arc worked tip in the same* manner as “ animal 
oils ” and " animal greases ” are treated, namely, by acidification and 
subsequent distillation. » t 

Similar to these fats, but usually of a better colour, are the fats 
recovered in the process of glue-making, some figures of which are given 
by Bouchard. . , 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

• 

i Free acids expressed in oleic acid (per cent) 27 # 

70-7 

50-3 

| Saponification value.193*9 

202-2 

198-7 

Iodine value (Wijs).51-3 

*1-2 

04-8 

| Unsaponifiable matter (per cent). . . 0-92 

4-80 

2-38 

1 Titer test, 0 ('.! 33*4 

37-1 

35-8 

L . ... - 1 __ - 


L -. — 


1 dim. /Ml., 1906 , 935 . 
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0, MIXED WASTE CREASES 

1. Fuller's Crease “Seek Oil” 

French- Urmssc tic fonhw. I termini U tilltf ll 

Fuller' s grease is the fatly substance recovered from the soap suds 
wliirJi have served for scouring silk, woollen, or cotton (dyed Turkey-red) 
jiood* by acidifying the suds with a mineral acid. 1 The fatty mass 
thrown up by the acid is known in Yorkshire under the name “ magma ” 
(or “ seek/' also k ‘ sake " ; therefore. ik seek oil” means fuller’s grease) 
and on the Continent as “ poudrettc/’ It is put into bags, and sub¬ 
jected. to pressure whilst hot, when the dirt (fibres, etc.), remains behind 
(as '*sud-oake ”), whereas the expressed fatty matter is collected in 
tanks below the press. 

The process of precipitating the waste wash water with lime and 
decomposing the lime soaps with mineral acid is now an antiquated one. 

A process for decolorising and purifying the grease obtained from 
dve and calico printing works, previous to the distillation of the fatty 
acids, is patented by N. Plumncslif and N. Phillippufj* 

According to the quality of the soap used for scouring the goods (and, 
in the case of grease from woollen mills, according to the quality of wool 
oil that has been used in the preparing of the wool), 1 he quality of 
fuller’s grease will vary ; hence the uses to which fuller’s grease is 
applied also varv. Thus, the suds from silk scouring or best woollen 
goods, for which olive oil soap has been used, will yield almost 
pure fatty acids, which may be converted into soap without further 
purification, whereas the suds from the lowest union goods contain 
considerable quantities of mineral oil or other hydrocarbons and dirt. 
Therefore such crude grease must be purified by distillation. f J lie 
distilled prod uct so obtained is separated into “ stearine ” and oleine ; 
the latter is used as wool oil, or (on the Continent) for soap-making 
purposes (p. 318). An intermediate quality of fuller's grease is prepared 
by purifying the mute material bv filtration. This material is likely 
to contain mineral acid. 

The commercial praminatiou of fuller's grease is identical with that 
of wool oils (p. %). 


■ 

2. Black (recovered) Oil 

French —Unite noire. German -Bluciol. Tacliol, Erlmktol, I'rnssol 

This oil is expressed or extracted from the greasy waste of woollen 
mills which is eollccted from underneath the carding and scribbling 
machines Its composition is almost identical with that o the oil 
employed for oiling the wool in the carding process, provided lubricating 

> Cm Ei.-lish potent St,!®, 1899 ; mm, Belgian pate,l 210,289. 

1 ‘ ° - German patent 212,<08. 
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oil is not allowed to become intermixed with it. This oil may comprise, 
therefore, all gradations from » rancid olivo oil, through oleic.acid, 
down to the lowest class of wool oils containing more than 50 per cent 
of unsaponifiablc matter. 

Tiie recovered oil is usually returned to the manufacturers of low- 
class wool oils who redistil it and thus obtain a purified wool oil which is 
used for low-class goods or is blended with other wool oils. 

Similar in composition to “ black oil ” is the oil obtained from used 
engine cloths, greasy cotton waste, and other grease-laden textile goods. 
Such material is worked up in special establishments where the fatty 
matter contained therein is recovered by extraction with petroleum 
ether, or benzine. 1 If the recovered fat is valuable, the extraction is 
often done merely for the sake of the oil, the cleaned material being 
returned to the owner free of charge. 


3. Cl arts age Fats 

French- —Graisses d'immondices; graisse ie gadoues. 

German— KehriditfeJte 

Under the name " garbage ” fats may bo comprised all those fats 
contained in house and other refuse which does not find its way into the 
sewers. Such refuse is generally collected by the municipalities and 
destroyed as soon as possible, the primary object being to remove it 
rapidly from inhabited areas and dispose of it in a sanitary, or at any 
rate in the least objectionable manner. The system in vogue in this 
country, and rapidly superseding the older method of dumping on waste 
land, is to destroy the refuse in specially designed destructors, after a 
rough sorting out of tins, iron pots, old leather, etc., has taken place in 
the destructor works. Thus all putrescible matter, together with the 
fat present, is destroyed, the waste gases being used for heating steam 
boilers, the steam from which is usually employed for generating 
electricity (or for providing the necessary steam for sewage works 
operated in conjunction with destructor works). The refuse (hard 
burnt clinker) is broken up and used as stonR or gravel or sand in 
concrete-making or is disposed of for cement-making. 

As in the foregoing process all the fat is destroyed, efforts have not 
been wanting to recover the fatty matter. In the United States of 
America 2 especially methods for the disposal of garbage have been 
developed. An early process (operate*! in Buffalo in about 1885) 
consisted in extracting the garbage with benzine. This process has, 
however, been superseded by cheaper processes comprised under tho 
term “reduction processes.” These presses closely simulate the 
methods described under “Menhaden Oil” J)Vol. II. p. 411) and 
Slaughter-House Greases (Vol. III. p. 406). 3 a 

1 Cji. H. G. Hall, English patent 10,156, 190-1 ; K. Riilgill, English patent 15,231, 
1905 ; G. H. Mayo, English patents 8600,1909 ; 13,340,1911 ; Belgian patent 246,374, 

- Cp. Journ. Soc. Chm. Ind ., 1908, 376-383. 

3 C]i. S, E. Wilson, United States patent 709,384 (1902) ; German patent 149,551. 
ffilsou Redaction Machinery Company, English patent 7519, 1903 ; United States patent 
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The host-known process, worked in several cities'of America by 
private enterprise (in Cleveland, however, the municipality has a 
reduction plant), is the Arnold-Kijerlon process, in which the extraction 
of the fatty matter is 'performed by purely mechanical means. The 
garbage, after a preliminary sorting out of tins, etc., etc., is delivered 
into large digestors, holding about 8 tons, in which the mass is boiled 
up with steam (“cooked”). When filled, these are screwed down 
and the mass is “ cooked ” at ’80 lbs. pressure, for a length of time 
which varies with the material and with the seasons. The vapours 
escaping through a vent arc condensed by a jet-condenser and the 
condensed water is run into the sewers. After the steam is turned off 
a separation into three layers takes place. At the bottom collects 
(lie solid matter “ tankage. ” ; over this rests an aqueous layer on the 
toji of which floats the separated grease. The grease is taken off anil 
sold for the manufacture of low-class soaps, etc. It is, as a rule, of a 
dark brown colour; its composition is that of a low-class grease contain¬ 
ing a considerable amount of free fatty acids anil also nnsaponifiable 
matter. The tankage is run into special “ forms " made of sacks and 
rags. These are subjected to hydraulic pressure, whereby adhering 
grease is expressed, together with the water. r .i lie water and grease 
are conducted to settling basins, where the grease separates. The 
press residue is heated in dryers, ground and screened, and sold as low- 
grade manure. 


4. Sewage Fats 

French— (Iraisses d'eaux d'ci/unlH; grnmc d'mwx-mniies. 

German— Ahuvsseifette 

■ Sewage water (French— liaux d'ajuulu ; waste water from house¬ 
holds, abbatoirs, etc.) contains fatty matter in the form of soap, mi- 
saponified fat, free tatty acids, and unsaponifiabb matter. As sewage 
water is of an' extremely putvesciblo nature, sanitary conditions require 
its immediate removal j(from houses, etc.), and both rapid and careful 
treatment at the sewage works, so as to render the effluent innocuous. 
The proper disposal of the object ionable matter offers one of the. most 
difficult problems winch confront municipalities, as the cost of such 
disposal must naturally play a very important part in the selection of 
that method which is best adapted to local conditions 1 lie full con¬ 
sideration of these methods fills outside the scope of tins work; here 
we can only deal with this subject from the point of view of the fat 

leC< Un to about a decade s%o no attempt had been made to recover 
the fatty matter. In the precipitati.mjirocesses, which are em ployed 

■ 1905 ; 19,727, 1906. Wiselogel, United 

739,998 ; K ' l *'' 1 li ll ,.SS t 7, 07 , ’ c s Wheelwright and J. T. Kiske, English patents 2661, 
States patent '), hi 14 709 1904 ; 8924, 1907 ; German patents 165,676, 

Wsifi-wLS United* States' patent 925,970, 925,971 ; P.ndlet, French patent 

368,654. 
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to a great extent, (he fatty matter is deliberately wasted, and one of 
the chief features of the biological (“ digestive ”) processes is to destroy 
the fat as completely as possible by making it serve as a foodstuff to the 
bacteria which digest the fatty matter contained in nnv sewage. 1 

During the last decade, however, experiments have been made, on 
a large scale, with a view to recovering the fatty matter contained in 
the sewage. Most of the recovery processes are designed on the lines 
of the methods practised in the wool,'cotton, and silk industries (see 
pp. 427, 432), and especially in the recovery of wool grease from wool 
scourers' suds. 

The first step was naturally directed to the economical treatment 
of the fatty matter which separates as “ scum ” or “ sludge ” on the 
top of the sewage water. A large number of devices (strainers, scum 
troughs, baffle plate apparatus) are patented, all having for their object 
the effective separation of the scum from the bulk of the water. 2 A 
number of inventors attempted the extraction of this scum (and even of 
raw sewage 3 ) with solvents. Processes of this kind were, however, 
bound to lead to failure, as the fatty matter, which was present to a 
great extent in the form of soap, gave intractable emulsions. Such a 
process 4 was tried by the Bradford Corporation on a large scale, but 
has been abandoned. An apparatus for the extraction by means of 
solvents lias been patented by limgrtOH? 

In order to overcome the difficulty caused by the formation of soap 
emulsions Heimaim 4 treats sewage sludge in the wet state simultane¬ 
ously with sulphuric acid and benzine. Laboratory experiments made 
by Bechhold and Loss 7 on a semi-large scale showed that the total 
amount of fat contained in sewage can be recovered by Ileum inn's 
method, but experiments on a large scale have not yet been made to 
demonstrate that this is a workable process. 

Other inventors direct their attention to the obtainment of the 
fatty matter in a solid form. With this object, in view, both precipita¬ 
tion by lime and separation by means of acid have been recommended, 
and (to some extent) tried on a large scale. 8 The recovery of the fatty 

1 (,-p. Lacombc, line. <(' II yy it ne, 100(5, 817 ; W. .I # Dibdin, The Sunryor and 
Municipal and Country Enyinirr , 1909. 

- W. Wunscli, fieri nan patent 123,536; J. Ashdown, English patent 91 In, 1899 ; 
Krinner, English patent 14,608, 1901 ; German patent 186,£72, 1901 ; English patents 
28,670, 1905 ; 21,030,1905 ; VerwertungStiidtiselier Ablsille (i.m.b.ll., (ierman patents 
149,551, 158,880, 153,881, 157,872 ; Gesellscbaft f. Abwasserklarnng, m.b.H., German 
patents 126,672,1901 ; 168,305,1905 ; 172,959, 175,218, 1905; French patent 393,172 ; 
English patent 17,214, 1908 (J. \V. Eiversedge); Bibolini and Baulino, German patent 
208,601 ; Nowolny, English patent 24,237, 1908 f Schumann, German patent 222,207 ; 
Marchell and Game, English patent 3065, 1911 ; E. Merten, German patent 155,561 ; 
Croslield and K. E. Market, English patent 5108, 1905 ; it. Schilling, English patents 
14,461, 1903; 2073, 1910; French patent 412,183; A. K. Anderson, German patent 
200,570. • 

3 Cp. Vial, German patent 141,203. 

4 Cp. Vol. II. p. 338, footnote 2. 

3 English patent 12,234, 1910 ; cp. also Testmp, English patent 324/, 1911. 

(I German patent 145,389, 1902. 

7 foils, f. uwjew. Chin ., 1908, 1317. Cp. Tillmans, ihid ., 1908, 2371 ; Ilechhold 
and Voss, (icsnndhifu Ivycnieur , 1908 (31), 742. 

3 For a process aiming at the saponification of the sewage, fat by means of alkalis cp. 
Gdfinau patent 159,170 (F. Kaeppel). 
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matter from sludge precipitated with lime * is (in the author's opinion, 2 
based on practical experience) not likely to lead to adoption. An “ acid 
process,” pntented by Mancliinaibtui-Aktieii-desrUscliiift, ronu. Heck 
U))d Henkel? was worked on a large scale in the township of ('assnl 
(Ucnuany). In this process the sewage water was treated with a 
mineral acid in a manner similar to that employed in the recovery of 
Wool grease (p. 431). The separated sludge containing free fatty acids, 
etc., was pressed, dehydrated, and extracted v ith solvents. A specimen 
of the extracted fat had, according to the patentees, the following 
composition :— 


Free fatty acids . 
Neutral fat 
Unsapomtiable matter 


70-K per cent. 
17-li 
I Hi 


This process also has been abandoned. 

Jn a more recent process by Helen H/>enee rind Sons? tlie raw sewage 
is treated with aluminoferric cake, and the precipitate is made to 
“curdle,” so that it can be easily pressed to a sludge-cake containing 
about 40 to 50 per cent of water. This sludge-cake is treated with 
sulphuric acid, and, after suitable treatment of the mass, the fat is 
extracted wit h solvents. The crude sewage fat obtained by t his process 
is converted into “ oleine and " stcariim ” by distillation and ,subse¬ 
quent expression. Processes aiming at the separation ol a solid cake of 
sludge bv means of centrifugal force have been patented by Omsmmiii? 

A process aiming at the direct distillation of sewage sludge by 
dviviiH off the water at a low temperature and then distilling off the. 
fatty matter by superheated steam, was patented by J. <hujiehl , 6 It. 
is obvious that a process of this kind cannot lead to satisfactory results. 
The idea underiving this method has, however, been worked out by 
(irossnnw 7 to a process, 8 t he cssent ial feattires of which are the following : 
The fatty matter is first separated by mineral acid, and the mass so 
obtained is iilter-pvessed, whereby the amount of water is reduced to 
30 to 10 per cent. The sludge thus obtained is fed into a number of 
D-shaped retorts, where the water is driven oil and the fatty matter is 
distilled over by superheated sleum. Large, quantities of butyric acid 
and other organic ariits are obtained simultaneously. 

The composition of “sewage fats” must vary with the localities 
whence they originate. Owing to the exceedingly favourable condition 


1 Cp, French patent 332,555; United Status patents 8811,339, 889,310 (F. awl 
Stillman)- ^ , AJwk( ,„. its ,. Iu Sue. I»tm. I'" 1 -, 1*03. (0. 

I 8218, 1903 ; 23,040, 23,016, 1901 ; 8317, 1905, 

* Stent 24,483 1908 : German patent 234,307. 

«• i t n»V, S 7 ti 100*2 * ci». also Yaltfutine, J»urn. Snc. Chou, hid., 1910,24-1. 
; KTJl* W- , I**\ 055 ; m.. 1912. 3 1 cpuUsn Testrnp, B.g.„ A 

Andrew, anil J-*' 1 -x^Mayor'an’l’ Aiwlm’i Citizens of lirailfonl, 

J ioUlish pL.it 16,3*7. 1908 (.1. tt_); Edition 

28,134,1910. 
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for the micro-organisms 1 thriving in raw sewage, the bulk of the neutral 
fat discharged into the sewage is hydrolysed; therefore “ sewage fats ” 
are characterised by large proportions of free fatty acids. The amount 
of unsaponifiable matter is also considerable.' The nature of the 
unsaponifiablo matter has not yet been investigated. Probably it 
consists to a large extent of coprosterol, which forms an important 
constituent of excrementitious matter. 

Examinations made recently by Konig and Schluckebier s show that 
the fat in excrements obtained from animals fed with peas, milk, 
potatoes, maize, cocoa nut cake and milk, cocoa nut and sesame cake, 
and moat powder, contained in the same order the following amounts of 
unsaponifiable matter: 25 per cent, 25-8 per cent, 30-5 per cent, 6-16 per 
cent, 10-44 per cent, 15-5 per cent, and 20-36 per cent. In all cases the 
bulk of the unsaponifiable matter consisted of coprosterol, with smaller 
quantities of phytosterol or (and) cholesterol, according.as to whether 
the food was of vegetable or animal origin (or was composed of both 
animal and vegetable matter). The extraction of fatty matter in 
animal faeces with 0C1 4 yields in twelve hours 17-9 to 33-8 per cent 
more fatty matter than with dry ether in twenty-four hours. 3 

Judging from the composition of sewage fats it is evident that at 
present the products cannot pay the expenses of the process, unless, 
indeed, the recovery of the fat form an integral part of the sewage- 
disposal process. Some exaggerated statements regarding the value of 
some of the above-described recovery processes must be accepted with 
the greatest reserve. The author is of the opinion that under 
present conditions the recovery of the fat merely for the sake of 
this product alone cannot be, a profitable process. The eiforts of 
inventors should therefore aim at dovetailing a fat-recovery process 
into the system of the obligatory sewage purification. If the problem 
be considered in that light, there is a prospect of arriving at a satis¬ 
factory method of fat reeovory in a practically complete and relatively 
economical manner. 


2. Waste Waxes « 

Wool Fat, Wool Grease, “ Recovered Crease,” “.Brown 
Grease ” 4 

French— Suintine; ijmisse de mint. German— Wollfett, 
Wollschweissfett. Italian— Gram di lam gfeggio; sugna 

The occurrence of wool fat, tho proportions contained in natural 
wools, and some other technical notes have^becn given in Vol. II. p. 889. 

1 E. de Kruylf proposes for the micro-organisms the # term “ lipobaefceria ” (Bull, 

hep. Ayr. atw hid. need 1907, 9). ^ 

2 Zeits. f. Utilers, d. Nuhrys■ w. (lenussm., 1908, xv. 653 ; ep. also J. Long aud 
W. A. Johnson, Journ. A met. (Jhetn. Soc., 1907 (29), 1214 ; R.l naba, Biochrn. Zeits., 
1908, 355. 

3 A. D. Emmett, Journ. Amer. (Jhem. Soc., 1909 (31), 693. 

4 In the United States this grease is known as “degras”; “ English d/'gras ”; 
“German degras.” 
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In this section the practical aspect of the problem of working up wool- 
scourers suds oil a large scale will be considered somewhat more fully, 
although a complete enumeration of the not inconsiderable number of 
patents which have been taken out during the last fifty years must fall 
outside the scope of this work. 1 

The older method, which was especially in vogue on the Continent, 
was to run the waste suds into large cisterns and to treat them with 
lime, when a heavy precipitate, consisting of neutral esters, lime salts 
of fatty acids, carbonate of lime, and caustic lime was obtained. This 
precipitate, known as “ suinter,'’ was dug out (or passed in a state of 
susjionsioii through filter-presses in order to remove the bulk of the 
water) and dried by exposure to the air. The “ suinter ” was then 
subjected to dry distillation in iron retorts for the production of an 
illuminating gas (" Fettgas ”). As the excess of lime proved very 
troublesome, an improvement was introduced by precipitating the 
wash-waters with calcium chloride or magnesium chloride. 

This treatment aimed, however, more at a purification of the suds— 
before they were allowed to run into the liver courses — than at a 
recovery of the wool grease. 

After the valuable properties of wool wax had been rediscovered 
(0. Brimii,0. Liebreirh), endeavours were made to extract the “ suinter ” 
(or even the raw wash-waters)with solvents. 3 But the troublesome 
emulsions which were formed, and t he costliness of the processes, 1 led 
to the abandoning of these attempt*, At present, precipitation with 
lime has been superseded bv the treatment, with mineral acid, much as 
the precipitation with lime in the recovery of fuller's grouse has been 
substituted by the treatment with mineral acid (p. 427). 

Much more satisfactory results were obtained by treating the wool- 
scourers' suds with calcium, magnesium, or iron salts, etc., when the 
precipitated salts of fat.tv acids carried down with them the neutral 
portions of the wool: fat. The precipitate was then extracted with 
acetone, 5 in which the neutral portions only wore stated to be soluble. 
But not only did part of the soaps dissolve in acetone, but there were 
obtained simultaneously troublesome emulsions, which rendered these 
processes also uuworkaWe 5 on a large scale. 

More success attended a mechanical .process which was practised 
for some time on a pianufactuiing scale. It consisted in passing the 
suds through a centrifugal machine, when a turbid soap solution ran 
«flf whereas the wool wax remained behind. The soapy solution was 
then treated (" cracked ”) witk mineral acid to recover its fatty acids, 
or was evaporated down and calcined for the recovery of the potash in 


1 Cp. Langht< k, Jnuni. Sor. dhim. lad,, 1890, 35(5. J. M. Baudot, Austrian patent 
Applies, A. 312(5 (1906); French •pat. fill, 413,442; E. Drnvie, United States patent 
892,370 (1908). • 

- Cp. French patent 368,654. 

:< Cp. German patent 42.172 (A. v. Rad). 

4 Cp. German patent 38,444. 

s H. Breda recommends to replace acetone by the higher boiling ketones (boiling 
noint 67 J to 167° C.). Cp. Euglish patents 8588, 1903 ; 17,656, 1906 ; German patents 
181 400, 181,401 ; cp. also Chatelau and Bpiesz’s German patent 194,871, which claims 
the admixture of inert substances to the lime salts before extracting them with solvents. 

VOL. HI 2 *’ 
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the waters. The crude wool wax in its turn was purified by pressing 
in a hydraulic press or by boiling up with water, allowing to settle out, 
and then kneading repeatedly with water until a fairly pure product 
was obtained. The resulting wool wax was dark yellow, and as all 
attempts to bleach it led to unsatisfactory results, it was intermixed 
with about 20-25 per cent of water, in order to obtain a lighter-colouiod 
product. This was brought into commerce under the name “ lanolin.” 
The anhydrous product is obtainable in commerce as aieps lance. 

As all the processes mentioned above proved too costly, the method 
practised in Yorkshire woollen mills for the production of “ Yorkshire 
grease ” was generally adopted as the starting-point. 

The soap suds are collected in large tanks, where dirt, etc., is allowed 
to subside, and are run or pumped into cisterns to be acidified 
(“cracked”) with mineral acid, when the wool grease, together with 
the fatty acids from the soap used in scouring, rise to the top. The 
fatty matter (“ magma ”) is collected by skimming off, allowed to 
drain on coke beds or other suitable filters, whereby the bulk of water 
is removed, and then expressed in a hydraulic press in the hot, so as to 
eliminate the fibres, dirt, etc., that are occluded by the fatty matter. 
The press cakes (“ sud cakes ”) still retain 15 to 20 per cent of grease, 
the extraction of which is sometimes.remunerative. On account of its 
proportion of nitrogen (2 to 3 per cent) the cake (“ sud cake ”} is sold 
for marmvial purposes. The acid liquors are run away; they still 
contain a notable amount of grease in suspension. 

In some localities the liquors must be neutralised (with lime) previous 
to their being discharged into the water courses. 


The composition of a grease of this kind (flee bom glycerides and 

mineral oil, and freed from ash) was 
found to be as follows 1 * 3 : - 

ascertained by the author, and 

Volatile acids 

1-28 per cent. 

Insoluble free fatty acids . 

. 20-22 ., 

Combined fatty acids 

. 48-47 „ 

Alcohols 

. 116-47 


The occurrence of volatile acids appears to bo due to secondary 
reactions. (A. and P. Buisinc 8 point to fermented wool-scourers’ suds 
as a rich source of volatile fatty acids, from aeetje acid up to caproic 
acid.) 

The free fatty acids consist chiefly of acids occurring naturally in 
wool grease ; 3 the remainder is deriveiMrom the fatty acids liberated 
by the decomposition of the .waste soaps by the mineral acid. 

The combined fatly acids form with the bulk of the alcohols neutral 
esters (wax). In the example given' (VoI,,I. Chap. XI.) the proportion 
of neutral esters amounted to 72-31 per cent., The alcohols are partly 
present as esters (i.e. combined with fatty acids to fo'm 72-31 per cent, 
of wax) and partly as free alcohols. In the given cxamplo their amount 

1 Lewkowitsdi, Journ. Hoc. Chan. Jnd 1892, 131. 

- Compt. rend ., 1897 (125), 777. 

3 Schulze, Berichte, 1872, 1076; 1873, 251; 1874, 571. 
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was mi per cent. The methods adopted in the analysis of tins grease 

have been described Vol. I. Chap. XI. 

The crude wool fat used to be treated with an alkaline aolutio 
(ammonia, soda solutions, ote.) when an emulsion oljsoup a 
wax was obtained. For their separation the emulsified mass was 
. either treated with methyl- or ethyl-alcohol to remove ic s ' 1 1 > 
leaving the neutral wax, which is insoluble m these bahmd, 

or the mixed soap and wool wax wore exhausted with ethy ' ‘ j 
in which the wool wax only is soluble. In the former case the law woo 
wax was obtained in substance, whereas m the latter process the wool 

wax was recovered by distilling off the acetic cs ei. worked 

The crude wool wax and the soap solutions were then furthei worked 

ht“^oI recovery outlined above a «onsid^de amount of 

fatty matter is lost. Hence ]tt any pate,dims enika^inciUo^it 

raw wool with volatile solvents ftU 1)( , en abandoned (at. 

falls outside tlie scope of this woik,.. ) nm. m-out lire risk but, 

any rate in tins country), not only on aceouiit of he ^ 

also, and perhaps dually, ^ ^ ^ fjM , t lhat . the solvent 

extracting proem. (1 « - ™^ , md (U ,ccs a harsh, brittle 
removes too much of the «‘H,n „ • , T wo processes which 

lihr,! Wllk! ! 1 CaU ^ a"'tcl‘ whim, 1m mentioned specifically, 
tried on *1 hirge • • , worked [or some time in this 

TllC f Jff K<n~' S-r md JmMl? was found especially 
country m plant design J wdl commercial carbon 

■—mm... -. ; j; in.™, imrm -" * 

sf-.tK. * , - r—-* 

■ 2ff!&SSZBX£A* .«*--*• 

out hitherto on a laige scale as( , w it.liout, the use of mineral 

.»rtXtKiS «- *y.-» <-*• 

acids or Solvents K , t ««eons features'of some of tlie 

Their method combines tl | ^ £ commcn(l itself from a purely 
foregoing processes, an; effluents which pollute the 

*' UUta,y rUowia Tlie tool-washing liquors are concentrated 
rivet courses ait obt.unul. & ^ ^ ^ usc(1 {oi . plus purpose 

in multiple vacuum apr^ 1 . > , of tUc specific gravity 1-23 is 

by Uncheck) until a to c, '" oi| ] eonsistence, and solidities when 
e!S Ull H is ruiq S* still warm, through a centrifugal machine, when 

l '’ 1 ■ „ Kndii ,,.tents *00, 1009 ; IT.Vite 1909 ; 22,615, 1909. 

1907 ; K and O. ..», United SUte, 

patents 889,339, S9-.41 (lermnn patent 113,894. . j, mrn 

' K "’T h r'vUsci. “ Kv'morntion i. «*.. M»«»* conW.Bl.ig bolide, J,u„, 

1905. 1H9. 
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the soap liquor (containing the potash salts originally occurring in the 
wool, as also the soaps used in scouring the wool) runs oft'. The liquor 
is further concentrated, and finally calcined in a revolving furnace. 
Thus the potassium originally contained in the wool, together with the 
alkali introduced in the form of soap in scouring the wool, is recovered 
as carbonate. It will thus be seen that in this process the free fatty 
acids of the wool grease, as also the fatty acids introduced as soap in 
the scouring of the wool, are lost. The wool grease is worked up, in 
the manner described above, into “ lanolin,” or sold as “ adeps lame.” 

For a process, suggested by Spiess and Clinician, to treat wool- 
scourers’ wash-waters without using a vacuum, the reader must be 
referred to the original paper, 1 as the process appears to have been 
worked hitherto only on an experimental scale. It lured therefore only 
be pointed out that the patentees mix the wash-waters with toluene 
and heat the mixture when, at a temperature of 80°-82° 0., toluene 
and water pass over. The vapours are condensed fractionally, so that 
the water and toluene are obtained separately. The toluene is then 
used again, and thus serves to evaporate off an indefinite quantity of 
water. 

With regard to processes aiming at the saponification of wool wax 
cp. p. 395. 

Crude wool grease is used as a lubricant, with or without admixture 
of mineral oils (sec “ Wool Oils/’ p. !)6), further as a degras substitute 
(see p. 415), and as a stuffing-grease (see p. 423), especially in tire 
United States of America. It is unsuitable for the manufacture of soap. 
The production of wax-like bodies for use in the paint, and varnish 
industries by treating crude wool fat with air in the presence of basic 
substances at high temperatures has been patented by LiJ'schiilz. 1 

The commercial products obtained from wool grease in the manner 
indicated above are wool wax and wool Jill fatty acids. 

The bulk of wool grease is, however, distilled, whereby distilled 
grease is obtained. 


Wool li'n.r 

Neutral wool wax prepared by any of the methods described above 
is used both in its hydrous (“ lanolin ”) and in its anhydrous state 
(“ adeps lame ”) as a basis for ointments, 3 salves, and cosmetics (cp. 
Vol. II. p. 895). Smaller quantities are employed as “ super-fatting ” 
agents in the preparation of toilet soap (cp. this Vol. p. 330). The 
chemical examination of these products qpibraoes the determination of 
water, ash, and free acids, as also the detection of foreign substances. 
The readiest means of detecting the latter is supplied by determining 

1 /cits. f. clam. Apixiralenkvndc, 1908, 1 ; German patent 194,871 (Spiess and 
Cliatelan) ; cp. German patent 103,444 (Stolir and Co,). 

2 German patent 234,502. 

Cp. 1\ G. Omni, Momtsh.f. prakt, Ilemulofagie, 1907, 
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the chemical and physical characteristics of the sample, whereby the 
direction which further examination should take will be indicated. 
Presence of glycerol would point to admixture with glycerides or 
glycerin. A detailed examination of the unsaponifiable matter would 
reveal the presence of paraffin wax or other hydrocarbons. (It should 
be remembered that wool wax must be saponified with alcoholic potash 
under pressure, or with sodium alcoholate.) 

A somewhat detailed examination of a wool wax carried out by 
the author 1 is given in Vol. I. Oliap. XI. 

The efforts of several inventors (Jnffe and Darmstadtcr, Ekenbenj 
and Month)) were directed to the separation of wool wax into several 
fractions. Thus Ekenberg and Month i 2 prepared by centrifuging or 
expressing wool wax at a temperature of 30°-35° ()., three fractions 
described as “ Cholain,” “ OhoJepalmin,” and “ Cholecerin.” The 
melting points of these fractions are as follows :— 

Melting Point. 

°C. 

Cholain .... 25-20 

Cholcpahnin . . . 37-08 

Cholecorin .... 40-55 

Lifschutz 3 found by treating (wool fat, or, preferably) wool wax 
with bone char in petroleum other solution that the wool wax can be 
resolved into two portions, one of which is retained by the bone char, 
whereas the other remains dissolved in the petroleum ether solution. 
The residual waxy matter obtained after distilling off 1 he solvent, differs 
front the original wool wax in that it has practically lost its power of 
emulsifying wafer. The waxy portion retained by the char can lie 
extracted by means of alcohol, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, ether, 
acetone, carbon bisulphide, or even by petroleum ether containing 
5-10 per cent, of alcohol,' 1 or by means of solutions of oils and fats (olive 
oil, lard oil *). This constituent, of wool wax exhibits a much higher 
water-emulsifying power than does the original (wool fat, or) wool wax. 
(Tire process of resolving into two different constituents can also be 
carried out with wool fat fatty acids or with products containing wool 
fat. 6 ) The portion retained by the char is brought into commerce 
under the name of “ lajiogene.” 7 The admixture of 1 part of this to 
99 parts of vaseline 8 is stated to cause the mixture to absorb 200 parts 
of water, and an admixture of 2 or 3 parts increases the power of 
absorbing water to 300 parts., “ Lanogene ” is said to be suitable as 
a basis for ointments, salves (ep. vol. ii. p. 931), and emulsions pre¬ 
pared with the aid of mineral waxes; also emulsions of oils and fats 
with water. 0 

1 See Lewkowitsch, Jourm .Sot'. Chan, lnd 1896, 14. 

2 German patent id,552. 3 German patent 163,254. 

4 German pateift 178,804. 5 German patent 185,987. 

German patents 171,178, 185,987, 190,959. 

7 German patent 167,849. * 

8 Such ami similar mixtures are brought into commerce under various fancy names 
(“ Euvaseline,” “ Eucerin,” etc.). 

9 Cp. S. Knopf, English patent 17,523, 1907 ; W. Loebell, German patent 169,491. 
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Wool Fat Fatty Acids 

As a by-product in the manufacture of “ lanolin ” or “ adcps lame,” 
soap solutions are obtained which contain the fatty acids originally 
occurring in the wool fat, as also the fatty'acids introduced as soap in 
the scouring of the wool. In sonic of the processes mentioned above 
the soapy liquors are only worked up for the recovery of potash, it 
being considered unremunerative to recover the fatty acids (the latter 
serving in the calcining process merely to facilitate the destruction of 
the organic substances). 

In some works the fatty acids are recovered from the soapy liquors 
by treatment with mineral acid (“ cracking "). 

A samplo of fatty acids so obtained was examined by the author 
with the following result: — 


Acid value .... 
Saponification value , 
Unsaponifiablc ]-unsaponified matter 
Unsaponiliablo 


184-5 

203-4 

3-54 per cent. 
1-23 ., 


These fatty acids are made into soap or into lubricating grease 
(see Chap. XV. “ Solidified Oils ” 1 ), or (as a substitute for boiled oil) 
into paints. 2 For the latter purpose the free fatty acids are converted 
into magnesia soaps, which are dissolved in crude wool wax and mixed 
with a rosin soap, such as zinc rosinato. 

Rosin in presence of wool fat acids can be detected ami determined 
quantitatively by Twite-hell’s method. 

The mixture of magnesium salt and wool wax may, of.course, be 
prepared by precipitating wool wash-water with a magnesium salt 
(with the addition of a little lime). 

The magnesium salts of wool fat fatty acids are soluble in tar oils 
and mineral oils. 3 


Distilled Grease 

When “ recovered grease ” is subjected to distillation 4 with super¬ 
heated steam, a light oil, consisting of hydrocarbons, is obtained first; 
then follow heavier fractions, which separate, on cooling, into a liquid 
and a solid portion. The higher distillates are treated much in the same 
way as are distilled fatty acids in candle-works, so that the following 
products are finally obtained: “ oleine,” chiefly used as wool oil, and 
“ stearino,” employed as a “ sizing tallow ” or “ stuffing-grease,” and 
as inferior material in the candle and soajj industries, 

The changes the “ recovered grease ” undejgocs in the distillation 5 
consist in the hydrolysis of the neutral esters, whilst concurrently 

1 -C]>. also Donatb, Chm.'/.eiL, 1839, 62; Kosengren, ibid., 1899, 382. 

- German patent 166,563 ; English patent b1>02, 1902. 

! Jo-ske, German patent 2-11,565. 

4 Cp. United States patent 896,093 (C. Ellis). 

45 Lewkowitsch, Journ. Soc. dim. hut. 1892, 142. 
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another portion .of the compound esters is broken up into fatty acids 
and hydrocarbons, the latter being formed in consequence of the fatty 
acids assimilating all the available oxygen in the molecule. This is 
illustrated by the following equation :— 

C ls H„CO. 0. C 1# H 33 = C 15 H 31 C0. OII+0„H ar 
Cetyl palmltate. ralmitic acid. Cetene. 

A portion of the neutral esters is carried over umiecomposed by the 
current of steam, and is found as such in tho “ distilled grease.'’ 

The free alcohols in the “ recovered grease ” partly distil over as 
such, whilst another portion is broken up into hydrocarbons with loss 
of water. Cholesterol, when subjected to distillation, is known to 
yield hydrocarbons (cp. Vol. I. Chap. III.). 

Part of tho fatty acids distil over umiecomposed, whilst another 
portion, in their turn, are converted into hydrocarbons; this holds 
especially good of those fatty acids which easily undergo dehydration. 

The examination of distilled grease ” embraces the determination 
of free fatty acids, neutral esters (waxes), and uimjionifutble substances. 
The latter consist chiefly of hydrocarbons, which liavo been looked 
upon frequently,as mineral oil (cp. “ Wool Oris ”). The nature of these 
hydrocarbons is but very imperfectly known ; being derivatives of 
cholesterol, they exhibit optical activity. 

This has been fast shown by Lewkomtsch, who observed the optical 
activity of the distilled grease hydrocarbons in 1894 and'then again in 
1897, when the first and second editions of the present work were 
prepared. 1 Later on the optical activity was recorded by Gill and 
Mason 2 (whose numbers are given in the following table) and after¬ 
wards (seo below) by Mafeusson? [The latter put forward the con¬ 
jecture 4 that the optical activity of natural petroleums is duo to hydro¬ 
carbons generated from the cholesterol contained in animal oils and fats 
which underwent conversion into petroleum (see Vol. I. Chap. I.). 
This conjecture has been amplified by Ettykr (see Vol. I. Chap. I.). 
For a discussion of this conjecture and its bearing on the theory of the 
origin of petroleum, wjiich falls outside the scope of this work, compare 
the papers given in tho footnote. 5 It may be added that Molinari'and 
Fenaroli - 6 arrived at Jhe conclusion that the optically active substances 
in petroleum do no‘t yield an ozonido, and hence do not consist of chol¬ 
esterol ; since the same authors showed that phytostcrol yields an 
insoluble ozonide, their conclusion may be amplified by stating that the 
optical activity .of petroleums cannot be ascribed to the presence of 
phytosterol.] 

1 Through an oversight the actual polarimetric readings have not been published, 

the statement merely being in^le ill the lirst two editions that these hydrocarbons, being 
cholesterol derivatives, tvilf exhibit optical activity, tip. German Edition', 1904, vol. ii. 
p. 732. . » 

2 Journ. Amer. Client. Sue., 1904, 665. 

3 Mitt. Konigl. Mater. PrU/ungaanst., 1904. 4 Chem. Revue, 1905, 4. 

5 Engler, Petroleum , 1907, 849 ; Lewkowitsch, Jahrbuch d. Chem. 1908 (xviii.). 

416 ; Engler, Ze.its. /. angew. Chem., 1908, 1585. 

8 Berichte, 1908, 3704. 
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In an examination o£ a distilled grease oleine the mass was boiled 
out repeatedly with alcohol. The insoluble portion was judged to 
consist of hydrocarbons, inasmuch as it was insoluble in acetic anhydride. 
On distilling the insoluble portion in tamo three fractions were obtained. 
They all had the smell which crude paraffin oils of the same boiling point 
possess. Some properties of these products are set out in the following 
table (Lewkowitsch ) 1 :— 


Fraction. 

— 

Appearance. 

Sped lie Gravity 
at 80* F. com¬ 
pared with 
water at S0“ F. 

Inline 

Values. 

1st 

Clear, bright yellow oil; exhibiting bloom . 

0-8513 

71 

2nd 

! 

Bright oil, partly solidifying on cooling; 
exhibiting bloom. 

0-9162 

74 

3rd 

Darker oil; solidified on cooling ; exhibiting 
bloom. 

0-9180 

61 

4 th 

L_ 

Residue. 


71-7 


Gill and Form1 2 examined the imsapomfiahle matter from distilled 
wool oleine by removing the cholesterol with acetic anhydride and 
subsequently distilling the residue in menu. The fractions were re- 
crystallised from acetone. From the determination of the molecular 
weight and iodine absorption these authors conclude that the hydro¬ 
carbons in distilled grease oleine belong to the olefine series. 

Mammon and Sko/mik 2 have found for the unsaponifiable matter 
iodine values ranging from 51 to 7 ( .l and specific gravities 0-1)00 to 0-017 
at 15° 0. 

The distilled grease hydrocarbons give, in contradistinction to 
hydrocarbons derived from petroleum, the isocholesterol reaction. 
For the detection of mineral oils in wool grease oleine SeJIintj* 
recommends as a solvent, a mixture of one part of amyl alcohol and two 
parts of 06 per cent ethyl alcohol and proceeds as follows 10 c.c. of 
the sample are shaken with 40 c.c. of the mixed alcohols when even 
5 per cent of mineral oil will show an oily layer separating on top. 

Winterfehl and Mecklenburg 6 recommend a mixture of methyl and 
ethyl alcohols. These authors also recommend this test for the detection 
of rosin oil. 

In view of the fact that Enijler obtained by the distillation of chol¬ 
esterol hydrocarbons which still showed a proportion of 1-2 to 2 per cent 
of oxygen (as against 4-3 per cent in cholesterol), some doubt must be 
entertained as to whether the above-described substances consisted 
entirely of hydrocarbons, their elementary* analysis not having been 
carried out. 


’ Jtnim. Sue. (them, hut, 1892, 141. 

2 Jonrn. Amcr. ('hem,. Hoc 1910, 107J. 

:l foils, f mi/fcw. Cham., 1912, 2577. 

4 Ann. Lob. Chim. (Jeotr. (Idle (Jabdle, 1912, 197. 
6 Mill. Kiinigl. Malcrio/prUfungsnmL 1910, 471. 
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The methods applicable in the exhaustive examination of distilled 
grease have been fully described Vol. I. Chap. XI. 


The commercial analysis of distilled grease oleine for oiling wool 
has been described under “ Wool Oils," p. 9(5. 

The following table gives some data ascertained by Gill ami Mason :— 


1 

Xphcilif*. | 

Gravity. 

limmina 

Addition 

Value. 

Bromine 

Substitution 

Value. 

Optical 

Rotation. 1 

Refractive 
Index 
at 20“ C. 

Wool fat oleine (A) . 

0-896 

28-8 

14-2 

17° 58' 

1-1976 

„ „ (H) • 

0-902 

25-1 

14-8 

17° 36' : 

1-4991 

„ „ (C). 

0-896 

21-5 

16-8 

15° 13' 

1-4948 


The following figures determined by the author show the charac¬ 
teristics of a commercial sample of wool grease oleine :— 


Specific gravity at 00° E. 0-81)1(8 

Acid value . . . . . . .101-7 

Saponification value ...... 103-1 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent .... 50-31 

Specific gravity of unsaponifiable matter . . . 0-8805 

Rotation of unsaponifiable matter .... ( 25 


Marcusson, examined the unsaponifiable matter from French and 
German oleines, after having removed from it all the substances soluble 
in acetic anhydride (by boiling out the unsaponifiable matter once or 
twice with that menstruum). 


1 Gill and Mason do not state whether the rotation was to tin- right or to the left. 
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Portion Insoluble in Acetic Anhydride 




Specific 
Gravity 
at 15* C. 

Viscosity 
(Bngler) 
at 20" C. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Spociflc i 
Rotation 
at lS°-20' O. 
in (about) 

3 per cent 
Benzene 
Solution, 
a„. 

1. Oleine (German), 
of speciiic gravity 
0-9000, yielding 
55 per cent of 
total unsaponifi- 
ablc matter 

contains 
paraffin 
wax (!) 



1-497 

(at 18° C.) 

+ 25-9 

2. Oleine (German), 
ofspeciiicgravity 
0-9065, yielding 
53 per cent of 
total unsaponili- 
able matter 

contains 

paraffin 

\vax(!) 

0-9053 

15-6 


+ 23-4 

3. Oleine (French), of 
specific gravity 
09077, yielding 
39 per cent of 
total unsaponifi- 
able matter 

contains 
no paraffin 
wax (!) 

0-9117 

20-3 

■ 

+ 18-1 

4. Oleine (French), of 
specific gravity 
0'9036, yielding 
42'8 per cent of 
total unsaponili- 
able matter 

contains 
no paraffin 
wax 



1-407 

(tit 27:6" 0.) 

+ 28-0 

6. Oleine (French), of 
specific gravity 
0 9035, yielding 
41*3 per cent of 
total unsaponifi- 
able matter 

__ 

contains 
no paraffin 
wax 


_ 

1-497 

(at 27-5° 0.) 

+ 24 "5 


By distilling 22 gnus, of the unsapcmitialile portions from wool fat 
oleine at 0-1-0-2 mm. pressure, Marcnsson 2 obtained the following 
fractions:— 


1 The inilieutions in the henuing are emitnelietory, anil therefore prove no more than 
the fact that dextrorotation was observed. 

2 Chem. ZeiL, 1907, 419. 
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Fraction. 

Boiling Point. 

•c. 

Grams. 

Rotation 1 in 3 per 
cent Benzene 
Solution at about 
20* C. 

O-D. 

Iodine Value 
(Wija). 

i. 

150-190 

2 *t> 

+ 5'9 

75-4 

li. 

190-210 

1*0 

+ 12-3 

75*4 

m. 

210-230 

2-15 

+ 2U9 

80'8 

IV. 

230-250 

3*3 

+ 29-9 

88-3 

V. 

250-275 

3-7 

-1-37 *4 

84*5 

VI. 

residue 

10-0 

4-32*0 

95*3 


Monjcnsteni 2 patents a process for obtaining the pure alcohols by 
distilling the crude alcohols in superheat ed steam under reduced pressure. 

Fraudulent admixture of petroleum hydrocarbons and distilled 
grease oleine is detected by a lower optical rotation and iodine value 
than are exhibited by genuine specimens. 

Distilled grease stearine is a hard, whitish, solid substance, differing 
in its appearance from commercial stearic: acid by the absence of 
crystalline structure. This stearine is easily identified by its strong 
isocholesterol reaction (Vol. I. Chap. Ill.) ami by its high iodino value, 
due to presence of iso-oleic acid. It. consists chiefly of free fatty acids, 
as the bulk of the liquid hydrocarbons has been removed bv pressing. 
In commercial analysis the melting and solidifying points of the stearine, 
the “ saponifiable,” and the “ unsaponifiable ” are required. 

The proportion of saponifiable matter is ascertained by boiling 
an accurately weighed quantity with standardised alcoholic potash, as 
described under Saponification Value,” Vol. I. Chap. VI. Each c.c. 
of normal alkali required is taken as corresponding to 0284 grin, of 
stearic acid. (The small quantity of neutral esters, if any, in the 
stearine is thus calculated as stearic acid.) Tho unsaponifiable matter 
is determined in tho manner described Vol. I. Chap. VI.; it is most 
convenient to use for this test that quantity which lias served for the 
determination of the “ saponifiable.” 

The following table gives a few analyses of “ distilled grease 
stearine*.” The free''acid is calculated to stearic acid :— 


1 It is uncertain whether “ specific ” rotation or “ observed ” rotation is meant. It 
may also be remarked that the quantifies in col. III. add up to 23*5 grins. 

2 French patent 421,041; United States patent 991,871. 
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Solidify¬ 
ing Point. 

Melting 

Point. 

Specific Gravity. 

Water. 

Free 

Acid. 

Neutral 

Ksters. 

Unsaponi- 

liable. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Observer. 

°C. 

°C. 

At 

At 

Pit 

Per 

Per 

Par 

Per 

1ST.* C. 

98“ C. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


4 r> 

48 

0-9193 

0-836 

0-6 

88-6 

2-11 

0-49 


Hurst 

53-5 

57 

0-9044 


1-48 

76 "3 

7'7 

0-4 







2 *8f> 

72'13 

... 

3-12 


Lfiwko- 

41-5 





93'9 



33-7 

56-8-59 







7*2 

20-20 

... 

witsch 

Coen 1 

|41-5-43T> 





... 


9-15 




Tl»! residue, left in the stills, wool fat pitch (goudron), is softer titan 
stearin pitch and melts at about 35° (!. It is used as a lubricant for hot 
neck rollers, as an insulating mass for cables, and for similar purposes 2 
for which stearins pitch is used, e.q. for the manufacture of impregnating 
substances for roofing felt. For these purposes the wool fat pitch is 
blown with air after adding oxidising substances, c.ij. Mn0 2 + S0 4 ll 2 , 
and aldehyde, 3 or by treating wool fat grease pitch with sulphur at 
. temperatures up to ,‘S0(.)° C. 4 

1 . 1 / 01 . Lab. ('him. Cntr. ,lrlle tiitMIe, 1912, a(>7. 

“ With ri‘gnnl to the examination of which pitch op. Donatli ami Margo.>chen, Cham. 
/ionic, 1904, 194. 

:l Cp. 0. Sotmober, Gornmn patent 208,378; rp. also Lil'seliutz, German patent. 
258,90S. 

4 M. K. M.tl'liow Leopohlslioll.T iiaelipappen-lluh./.cment uml Teotolith Fabrilt, 
Gortmm patent 22S,i*l ]. 
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VOL. I 
Pace 03 

Spfcckemaim 1 2 studied the action on fatty acids of various moulds such 
as Penkillium (jlaucum and Aspergillus Momilia in the prcsenco of a nutrient 
broth. It was shown that, although all tho acids were acted upon to some 
extent, arachidic and stearic acids were more resistant than oleic, elaidie, 
and erueie acids. These again were acted upon in a less degree than were 
laurie and myristic acids. 

Page 166 

Stearic acid mercaptan C t6 H 32 CHSH*COOH was prepared by Eckert, ami 
IIalia 2 by heating u-bromostearie acid with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
hydrosulphide. Its melting point was 74° C., and on oxidation with alcoholic 
iodino solution the disulphide [( |, ; lIll'< 4)0II »J 2 S 2 melting at 70-71° (\ 
was obtained. 


Page 236 

Rieinstearolie acid distilled unchanged at 260° C. under a pressure of 
10 mm. Rieinstearolie diiodide was obtained by digesting a solution of 
the rieinstearolie acid in carbon bisulphide with tho theoretical amount of 
iodino in the presence of about 1 per cent of ferrous iodide. Tho reaction 
took place after the solution had been kept for two months in the dark. 
The diiodide is sparingly soluble in petroleum ether. 3 4 


Page 244 

Addition to footnote 3 : Cp. also Heincmann, French patent 458,398. 


Page 264 

Recently Klostermann ami Opitz 4 determined the cholesterol present both 
in the free state and jts ^esters in animal fats by means of the digitonin 
method. Their Jesuits arc tabulated below :— 


1 Zeifa.f. U liters * (l. Nahnjs- u. ti'enussm., 1913, xxvii., 83. 

2 Monatsh. f. C'hem., 1913, 1811. 

3 Mutile, Berichte, 1913, 2091. 

4 Chem. Revue, 1914, 173. 
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j Total Cholesterol 

Free Cholesterol 

Combined 


in 100 grms. of 

in 100 grms. of 

Cholesterol in 


j Fat. 

Fat. 

100 grms. of Fat. 


MU. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Lard, American 

. . 122 

126 


„ German . 

74-r> 

73-5 

To 

Butter 

71 

75 


Tallovy, beef . 

75 

72 

3 

„ mutton . . 

. . 28 

21) 


Goose fat . 

41 

39 

2 

Oleomargarine 

. . 108 

98 

10 

Liver oil . 

510 

272 

244 

Human fat 

175 

158 

17 


Page 621 




Paul 1 resolved Amorican colophony into two fraction^, the larger fraction 
soluble with difficulty in cold petroleum spirit, hut readily soluble in 
dilute alkali, and a smaller fraction soluble in cold petroleum spirit. From 
the larger fraction there was separated an acid molting at 74 to 75° C'„ 
amounting to about 80 per cent of the total rosin. This acid was gradually 
converted into acids having the inciting point 103 to 105° C. Other acids 
having the melting point from ISO to 135" ('. were also formed by hydration. 

Pace 002 

Twitchll bases a method for the identiiication of individual acids in 
mixtures on the depression of their melting points caused by the addition 
of a known amount of a pure acid. Ho prepared pure stearic, palmitic, 
and bcheuic acids, and found that the addition of 10 per cent of one of 
the acids or a mixture of two to the other one caused a depression of from 
1-i) to 2-17° C. The addition of 20 per cent resulted in a depression of from 
3413 to 4-54°. 


VOL. II 
Pace Oil 

The kernel of the Japanese walnut Juglans Sieboldiam (Maxim.), yields an 
oil having the following characteristics 2 :— 


hpecllie gravity at 15° C. . . . 0-9248 

.Saponification value. . 189-8 

Iodine value ... 150-5 

Refractive index at 20° C. . . 1-4799 


Pace 128 

The seeds of Kickxia dastim on extraction with ether yielded 28-16 per 
cent, equalling 54-8 per cent from the kernel, of a yellow oil’with a bitter 
taste. The oil had pronounced drying properties, the increase of weight in 

1 C'hem. Rent, 1911, 102. 

- Ueno, Jonrn. them, hut., Tokio, xvi., 185. 
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Livacke's test being 9*53 per cent. 1 It also yiolded 0*48 pe‘r cent of insoluble 
bromides. The oil had the following characteristics 1 


Oil— 

Spocifio gravity at 15° C. . . 0*9327 

Saponification value .... 179*6 

lodino value ..... 130*9 

Acid valuo ...... 3*33 

Reichert-Meissl valuo . . . 0*66 

Butyro-refractometer at 40° . 08*8 

at 25° . . . 77*3 

Optical rotation (200 mm.) . . . 0*8° 

Fatty Acids— 

Solidifying point, 0 O. . . 23*0 

Molting point, 0 ('. . . . 25*2 

Neutralisation valuo .... 183*0 

lodino valuo . .139*7 

Moan molecular weight .... 312*0 

Butyro-refractometer at 40° . . 67*3 

at 25° . . . 66*0 


Page 129 

The sample of rubber seeds examined by tho editor yielded 51 per cent 
of husks and 49 per cent of kernels. The kernels, on extraction with ether, 
yielded 39*2 per eont of oil, equalling 19*2 per cent of the entire seed. The 
iodine valuo of the oil was I38*7. 2 


Page 141 

The rosin obtained from Finnspinea represents a reddish mass, almost in¬ 
soluble in petroleum ether, partly soluble in ether, less so in oil of turpentine. 
The following characteristics, due to Rentier? were obtained:— 

Melting point, 0 C. . .85 

Saponification value 269*27-270*1 

Acid valuo . . .101*7 -102*5 

Tho samo author al^b examined rosin from Finns Halepensis , Mill., with 
the following result:— 

Melting point, 0 C. . . 83-85 

Saponification value . . 196*5 -199*3 

Acid value .... 180*75482*70 

y 

Page 183 

The exports of cotton seedooil from the United States for the years ending 
June 30, 1911, 1912, lgl3| and 1914 wero 562,264, 989,989, 775,255, and 
480,668 barrels^ respectively. 

1 Sprinkmeyer and Diedrichs # Zats. /. (Inters. <1. Xahrys- v. (iennssm., 1914, xxvii. 
120. 

2 Unpublished observation. 

;l Jov.rn. Phariii. Chim ., 1912, vi. 494. 
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Table facing Pace 238. 

Orange seed oil, examined by Diedrichs, 1 o’ tained from dried orange seeds 
which yielded 57*3 per cent of a light yellow oil, had the following character¬ 
istics. Tho characteristics of lemon pip oil are also given. These pips 
yielded 59-0 per cent of oil. 



Orange. 

Lemon. 

Oil - 



Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0*0251 

195*98 

Saponification value .... 

100*37 

Iodine value. 

97-26 

107*20 

Acid value. 

0*53 

1*75 

Insoluble volatile acids .... 

0*40 

0*30 

Rciehcrt-Meissl value .... 

0*55 

0*55 

Refractive index at 40° (5. 

57*3 

00*0 

Refractive index at 25° (’.... 

05-8 

68-2 

Fatty Acids — 



I nsoluble acids + Unsaponiliable . 
Solidifying point, 0 C. 

95-60 

95-57 

340 


Melting point, °C. 

39-5 


Toclino valuo. 

100-44 


Refractive index at 40° ('. 

43*2 


Mean molecular weight .... 

275-1 


Saponification valuo .... 

206-2 



Table facing Page 238 

Date seeds yielded on extraction with ether 7*98 per cent of a golden 
yellow oil having the following characteristics ( Diedrichs) 2 :— 


Oil— 

Saponification value . . . . 210-98 

Iodine value ..... 52-31 

Acid value ...... 3-44 

Refractive index at. 40° 0. . . . 48-2 

Rcichert-Meissl value .... 0-88 

Insoluble volatile acids .... 3-20 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids l Unsapoilifiable . . . 95-32 

Unsaponifiable matter .... Traces 

Solidifying point, 0 G. . . . 18-1 

Melting point, ° C. . . . . . 22-4 

Iodino value ..... 58-26 

Refractive index at 40° C. 33-9 

Mean molecular weight .... 257-5 


Table facing Page 238 

The seeds of Calotrojns gigantea, R. Brovin (Asclepias gigantea, L.) 
“ Akoon seeds ” gave on extraction with ether 26-7 per cent of a green oil 

1 C/iem. Revue, 1914, 1,16. 2 Ibid. 




















having an intensely bitter fofoe. The following characteristics yore 
rained 1 

Oil- Q 

Saponification value 
Iodine value 
Polenako valuo 
Refraction at 40° ('. 

Reichert-Meissl value 


Fatly Acids — 

Insoluble acids t Unsaponifiable . . . 95-5(1 

Solidifying point . . . . 31-0 

Melting point ..... 33-8 

lodino value ..... 87-64 

Mean molecular weight .... 280-6 

Refraction at 40° ('. .... 43-8 . 


196-42 

84-27 

0-*35 

54-5 

0*55 


TAHLK FACING Pa«k 238 

The fruits of the trees Cart/a ouala and Varya a warn belonging to the 
Jwjlandacea (Hickory nuts) yielded on extraction 65 to 70 per cent of oil. 
The cold-pressed oil is light coloured, whereas the hot-pressed oil is darker. 
The following characteristics have been obtained for these two oils 2 :— 


I Saponification value . / . 

Iodine valuo. 

! Reichert-Meissl value . 

| Insoluble acids + Unsa|K>mfiable 
I Refractive index at 20° ('. 


| Carya amam. j Ourya ovata. 4 

. ! 1II0-0 | I HSI-fl 

. I 105-2 I 100-8 

. j (MS I 0-47 

. I 05-li i 1)5-7 

. i 1-4000 j 1-4600 


Tabu; row T’aue 248 
M'Foouta Seed 

The seeds were obtained from Mozambique and were about the size of a 
large castor bean. The kernels yielded 50-97 per cent of oil, which gave the 
following characteristics 3 :— 


Specific gravity at 16°/16" V . 0-9261 

Saponification valuo .... 188-8 

lodino value . .118-7 

Acid valuo ..... 7-76 

Insoluble acids + Unsaponiliablo . . . 95-4 

Titer test, 0 C. . • • • 23-8 

Roichert-Moissl viduo . . 0-40 

4 


Tfie oil spread on glass dried in about 9 or 10 days to a clear film. 
1 Chew.. Item, 1914, 116. 

54 Peterson and bailey, Journ. hid . Eng. Chan., 1913, 739. 

8 Imp. Insl. Miscellaneous Colonial lie-parts, 1914, 469. 
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• 

Hooper. 1 

_ _ 

‘ Grimma. 

)d— 

S|)ecifie gravity at 15° 0. 

Molting point. °C. 

Saponification value 

Iodino valuo. 

Rcichert-Moissl value 

0-9160-00359 

l(>-5°-2(>-7 

203-7-205-8 

88-7 -89-1 
7-7-11-54 

0-9285 (20° €.} 

+ 5-5 

192-5 

82-2 

Fatty Acids — 

Insoluble acids + Unsaponiliable . 
Titer test . 

92-2-94-1 percent 
33-5°-34-5° ('. 

.. 


- —. . . 

— 


Table facing Page 404 

The seeds from M damp)/rum nr reuse (“ Water pepper”), a weed growing 
in Russia, yield about 35 jx»r cent of a light coloured oil, which did not deposit 
stearjn even after cooling to below 0° C. The oil contained 1*5 per cent of 
solid unsaponiliiible matter which, after rocrystallisation from alcohol, melted 
at 140° C. The following characteristics were determined 2 :— 


Saponification valuo 

188-4 

Iodino valuo 

. 101-8 

Acetyl valuo 

89-0 

Acid valuo 

0-28 

Molecular weight of acids 

. 292-0 

The high acetyl value, points to the presence of the glycerides of hydroxyl- 
afcod fatty acids, and finding further confirmation the oil must be looked 

upon as related to castor oil. 


Table facing Pi 

u:e 404 

The fruits of MoquUia lomenhsa , Be nth 

a tree belonging to the Rosaceac , 

indigenous to Brazil, are known locally under the name of “ Oytycera ” or 

“ Oiticeira.” The kernels yield on extraction with ether 48 per cent of a 

dark brown viscous oil. The oil possesses 
has the following characteristics 3 :— 

very slight drying properties and 

Oil - 


Solidifying point, °0. . 
Saponification value 

14-5 

\ 190-5 

Iodino valuo . . 

81-5 

Acid valuo 

!8-3 

Refractive index at 30° 0. 

<■ 1-4921 

Fatty Acids — 

<■ 

Unsaponifiablo matter, per cent 

■ 8-23 

Iodino valuo 

. 102-4 

Melting point, 0 C. 

, 04-07 

Mean molecular weight 

. , . 305-4 

Neutralisation valuo . 

. 183-9 

Refractivo index at 70° C. 

*1*1857 


1 Annual Report , Indian Museum , 1907-1908, 13. 

2 Miehalewitsch, Sci/ensieder Zdt ., 1914, 84 ; cp. Westn. maslob. dela , 1913, 76. 

a Griuime, Ohm. Revue, 1910, 157. 
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Tho fatty acids freed from unsaponifiablo matter amounted to 88-91 pfcr 
cent. 


Page 532 

The seeds from Dumoria Hecfoli , A. Chov., firmed “ Baeo ” or “ Abaku 
nuts,” were obtained from tho Gold Coast; they represented largo brown 
nuts with thick woody shells. The shells amounted to 65 per cent of the 
whole seed ; tho kernel contained 60-5 per cent of fat, corresponding to 21 per 
cent calculated on the whole nut. The fat on examination gave the following 
figures 1 :— 


Specific gravity at 100715-5" ('. . . . 0-855 

Saponification value ..... 188-4 

Iodine value . . . . . .51-3 

Acid value ....... 34-7 

'Piter test, ° C. . . . . . 51-2 

Unsajxjnifiable matter, per cent. . . . 1-3 


Page 507 

Tho total exports of Chinese vegetable tallow in 1012 and 1013 were 
28,579,867 lbs. and 20,446,380 lbs. respectively, of which 67 per cent was 
exported from Hankow. 


Table facing Page 667 

The seeds of Polygata bnh/raeea, Heck., a herbaceous plant indigenous to 
tropical- Hast Africa, are known in Northern Nigeria under tho name of 
“ Ohcyi.” Tho seeds are oval and flat, and of a brownish-black colour. They 
yielded 37-0 ]>er cent of a yellowish fat having a pleasant taste. Tho sample 
examined by the Imperial Institute 2 gave the following figures:-- 


Specific gravity at l(XI"/15-5‘’ C. . 0-860 

Melting point, 0 C. . . . 36 

Saponification value . . .251-0 

Todino value ...... 52-5 

Acid value ....... 1-24 

Insoluble acids | Unsa|H>nifiablc . . . . 85-6 

Tiler test, °C.37-85 

Reichert-Moist^ value ..... 45-0 


Page 607. 

The exports of lard from Abe United States in 1013 were 476,201,900 lbs., 
valued at 53,417,308 dollars, and in 1014 the amount was 477,580,306 lbs., 
valued at 53,880,453 dollars. 

- •- 

1 Imp. Insl.9Miscelfnne.Qiis Colonial Reports, 1914, 513. 

2 Jhid., p. 572 ; ep. also Roll. hup. hist.., 1913, 62. 










